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DUKESBOROUGH   TALES. 

By  Philemon  Perch. 


NO.  IX.— OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW. 
CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  vacation  was  spent  by  George  Overton  at  Chestnut  Grove. 
He  needed  no  further  recreation  than  what  would  be  afiforded 
by  the  more  constant  association  of  Lucy  Parkinson.  The  lessons  to 
her  were  not  discontinued.  The  new  term  opened  with  an  increased 
number  of  pupils,  and  everything  went  on  as  usual.  It  was  now  near 
October,  in  which  month  he  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  would 
then  give  up  the  school. 

Thus  far  no  word  of  avowed  love  had  been  spoken.  The  young 
man  had  a  long-continued  struggle  between  inclination  and  a  sense 
of  duty.  An  inmate  in  Mr.  Parkinson's  family,  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  his  son,  and,  to  some  extent,  with  that  of  his  daughter, 
the  very  facilities  which  he  had  for  engaging  her  aftections  prompted 
him_  the  more  to  feel  as  if  he  ought  to  abstain  from  any  positive  avowal 
until  he  should  be  ready  to  go  away.  He  believed  that  both  her 
parents  had  noticed  his  attachment,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  what- 
ever might  be  their  notions  of  him  in  that  connection,  they  expected 
that  he  should  remain  silent  until  his  relation  to  the  family  should  be 
dissolved.  He  hoped  that  the  mother  would  favor  the  suit ;  he  feared 
that  the  father  would  oppose  it.  The  former  had  grown  more  and 
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more  cordial  from  the  beginning ;  the  latter  was  simpl}'  not  less  so, 
and  his  general  deportment  had  been  such  that  Overton  felt  as  if  he 
regarded  their  connection  as  a  mere  matter  of  business,  and  that  when 
it  should  be  ended  he  would  be  ready  to  form  a  similar  arrangement 
with  somebody  else.  If  Overton  had  been  a  man  to  calculate  upon 
other  influences  in  his  intended  suit  besides  his  own  personal  char- 
acter and  exertions,  he  would  have  set  some  value  upon  the  regard 
which  Jack  Parkinson  had  for  him,  a  regard  which  had  grown  into  a 
most  ardent  affection. 

When  he  first  was  aware  of  a  growing  attachment  to  Lucy,  he  had 
resolved,  even  if  he  should  ever  come  to  suspect  that  his  passion  was 
reciprocated,  to  abstain  from  all  mention  of  it  while  he  should  remain 
in  the  family,  and  indeed  to  abstain  from  proposing  marriage  imtil  he 
should  become  established  in  his  profession  and  be  able  to  maintain 
himself  well.  Although  his  father's  estate  had  not  been  yet  settled, 
he  looked  for  no  means  from  that  quarter,  and  expected  that  the  law 
would  be  his  only  dependence  for  a  living. 

lie  thought  he  had  been  keeping  his  resolution  well.  How  prone 
is  youth  to  persuade  itself  that  it  faithfully  pays  its  vows,  when  some- 
times, unconsciously  to  itself,  it  can  but  keep  back  a  part !  In  all 
this  time  he  had  never  said  he  loved  ;  yet  how  many  times,  when  alone 
with  her,  and  his  heart  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  he  could  think  he 
saw  her  pliant  nature  yielding  itself  to  be  moulded  as  he  pleased,  it 
was  hard  for  him  not  to  take  her  hand  and  tell  her  all  he  felt.  Many 
times  he  would  look  upon  her  and  his  voice  would  take  on  a  trembling 
and  tenderness  which  were  quite  as  expressive  as  any  words  would 
have  been.  Though  no  words  of  love  had  been  spoken,  each  knew 
what  the  other  felt.  George  had  abstained  so  faithfully  from  all 
direct  addresses,  and  thought  he  had  been  so  honorably  forbearing, 
that  he  had  grown  to  regard  himself  as  entitled  to  all  the  indirect 
expressiveness  which  a  lover  could  employ ;  and  the  hope,  amounting 
to  assurance,  that  he  was  beloved  by  Lucy,  was  in  his  opinion  but  a 
just  compensation  for  what  he  had  endured  by  a  painful,  but  decorous 
and  necessary  silence.  Happy,  and  almost  pardonable  illusion! — • 
pardonable,  because  in  the  heart  over  which  it  is  cast  there  is  neither 
consciousness  nor  suspicion  of  wrong,  inasmuch  as  it  is  then  obeying, 
imperfect  as  its  conceptions  of  it  may  be,  its  sweetest  and  most  inno- 
cent impulse. 

As  the  time  for  severing  his  relations  with  this  family  drew  near  he 
had  begun  to  grow  sad.  Added  to  the  pain  of  separation  were  appre- 
hensions of  long  struggles  with  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  first 
professional  success.  But  one  day  he  received  a  letter  from  Virginia, 
and  when  he  was  first  seen  after  its  perusal  he  was  so  cheerful  that 
Mrs.  Parkinson  said  to  him  that  he  must  have  received  some  good 
news.  He  answered  that  he  had  indeed  received  news  that  some 
matters  of  business  in  which  he  was  interested  had  resulted  more 
fortunately  than  he  had  expected.  No  other  allusion  was  made  to 
the  circumstance. 

The  term  was  near  its  end,  and  seemed  this  time  to  close  as  happily 
as  before,  with  the  exception  only  that  the  teacher  so  well  loved  was 
about  to  leave  for  another  field  of  endeavor.     Jack  Parkinson  had 
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become  so  fond  of  Overton  that  whenever  the  subject  of  the  latter's 
leaving  was  mentioned,  his  eyes  would  fill  with  tears.  This  his  mother 
noticed  with  pride  and  pleasure,  and  yet  with  sympathy  for  Jack ;  and 
then  her  heart  warmed  more  and  more  to  Overton.  Jack  was  indeed 
a  boy  whose  love  was  worth  anybody's  having,  and  his  teacher  could 
but  grow  more  and  more  tender  in  his  care  of  him.  But  Jack  drooped 
more  and  more.  One  day  he  went  to  his  mother  and  laid  his  head 
in  her  lap,  and  asked  her  why  it  was  so  that  Mr.  Overton  must  go  away. 
She  put  down  her  work  and  smoothed  and  stroked  his  yellow  hair, 
and  they  talked  much  with  each  other  about  how  kind  Mr.  Overton 
had  been,  and  what  a  great  service  he  had  rendered  Jack,  and  how 
they  would  always  be  his  friend,  and  many  such  things,  and  the 
mother  shed  as  many  tears  as  the  child.  The  next  day  Mr.  Parkinson 
left  home  for  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  Augusta,  and  that  evening  when 
Jack  had  come  from  school  he  went  to  his  mother,  and  laying  his 
head  in  her  lap  again,  told  her  that  he  did  not  feel  well.  She  saw 
that  he  had  some  fever,  and  she  led  him  to  his  bed. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

The  sickly  season  had  come. 

I  can  never  think  of  those  seasons  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  old 
times  without  much  sadness.  The  country  physicians  of  those  days, 
with  few  exceptions,  seemed  to  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  only  two  great  remedies :  blood-letting  and  calomel.  Our  laws 
then  allowed  to  all  young  men,  however  unqualified  either  by  general 
culture  or  in  native  talents,  after  having  read  through  a  few  books  of 
medical  science  in  a  doctor's  office,  to  appear  before  a  committee  of 
physicians  in  Milledgeville,  who  after  a  nominal  examination  might 
give  them  certificates  of  proficiency  and  licenses  to  distribute  their 
knowledge  among  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  and  in  return  for  such 
distribution,  to  charge,  and  when  disputed  either  by  the  patients 
themselves  or  their  representatives  after  they  were  dead,  to  sue  for 
and  collect  fees  and  rewards.  The  qualifications  mainly  requisite  for 
passing  before  the  committee  were  the  facile  use  of  the  lancet,  the 
determination  to  refuse  cold  water  to  those  who  were  sick  with  fever, 
and  to  give  calomel  in  unlimited  quantities.  Having  given  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  these  great  principles,  the  applicant 
would  get  his  license  with  congratulations  and  some  solemn  sugges- 
tions upon  the  responsibilities  of  his  calling;  then  choosing  his  location, 
invest  what  money  he  could  raise  in  a  horse,  saddle-bags,  calomel, 
and  lancets,  and  engage  at  once  in  the  business  of  relieving  the  suffer- 
ings of  mankind. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  wonder  with  me  why  many  more 
persons  were  not  killed  by  that  old  method  of  treatment.  But  then  1 
remember  that  men  were  stouter  and  stronger  then  than  now ;  they 
lived  more  simply,  and  worked  and  exercised  more  heartily.  Then  I 
have  known  of  those  who  cheated  physicians  and  got  well  in  spite 
of  them,  and  in  ways  unknown  to  them.  Besides,  diseases  were  fewer 
then  than  now  ;  and  doctors'  bills  being  considered  high,  many  men 
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and  more  women  cured  themselves  and  sometimes  their  neighbors 
with  simple  garden  herbs. 

But  bilious  fevers,  consequent  upon  the  vast  clearings  of  land,  were 
most  serious  and  often  terrific  scourges  in  the  months  of  the  fall  of  the 
year.  These  were  the  great  sowing  seasons  for  the  physicians,  the 
harvests  of  which,  though  yearly  gathered,  were  abundant  for  long 
time  afterwards,  requiring  more  laborers  to  be  sent  into  them.  There 
were  cures  along  with  the  assassinations,  as  if,  like  exceptions  to  rules, 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  them.  In  such  case  the  man  who, 
thanks  to  a  constitution  of  iron,  had  been  able  to  pass  through  the 
ordeal,  having  taken  enough  calomel  to  supply  now  a  small  apothe- 
cary's shop,  would  be  in  condition  to  distribute  its  effects  through 
three  generations  of  descendants. 

I  said  that  sometimes  the  doctors  were  cheated.  I  knew  of  two 
young  men  ;  they  were  brothers,  great,  robust,  brave,  hardworking 
fellows.  They  were  both  sick  of  bilious  fever.  From  the  first  day 
they  grew  worse,  and  the  fever  racked  them  sore.  Consumed  with 
thirst,  they  begged  for  water,  and  a  little  must  be  given  to  them  at 
first  while  they  had  strength.  But  on  the  sixth  day  they  were  so  weak 
that  it  was  considered  safe  to  deny  them  altogether.  They  lay  in  the 
same  room,  and  the  water-pail  was  at  the  door.  Oh  how  they  had 
begged  that  day  for  water,  and  when  constantly  refused,  how  they 
had  watched  the  water-pail !  Their  attendant  left  the  room  in  which 
they  were  lying  for  a  few  minutes.  No  sooner  was  she  gone  than 
exerting  their  utmost  strength,  they  crawled  from  their  beds  to  the  pail, 
and  the  stronger  first  assisted  his  brother  to  drink,  and  he  drank  to 
his  fill ;  then,  as  the  other  was  about  to  do  the  same,  the  attendant 
returning,  gave  a  scream,  and  rushing  to  him,  carried  him  back.  Two 
days  afterwards  he  died,  and  the  other  was  convalescent.  When  he 
got  well  he  swore  a  great  oath  that  he  would  never  again  take  medi- 
cine from  a  doctor ;  and  he  kept  his  word. 

Ah  me  !  what  survivor  of  those  times  remembers  them  well,  remem- 
bers the  long  weary  days  when,  hot  and  thirsty,  he  saw  the  well-bucket 
with  newly  drawn  water  set  out  in  the  sun,  from  which,  when  it  had 
lost  its  coolness,  he  was  permitted  (with  what  a  show  of  kindness  in 
the  midst  of  anxious  remonstrance !)  to  moisten  with  a  spoonful  his 
parched  tongue  and  lips. 

The  long  weary  nights,  longer  and  wearier  than  the  days,  because, 
in  their  deep  solemn  stillness,  there  was  but  a  mockery  of  the  rest  for 
which  he  longed. 

When  the  fever,  yet  unyielding  to  the  cool  night-air,  raised  before 
his  mind  shadowy  images  of  death,  and  he  would  sigh  for  the  morning 
and  think  that  it  was  coming  to  him  no  more. 

When  sometimes  dreams  would  come  over  him  —  those  strange 
dreams  that  bring  to  the  unhappy  the  things  they  most  desire  ;  and 
they  would  lift  him  from  his  couch  of  fire  and  bear  him  away  to  a 
well-known  spring  of  water,  cold  and  crystal,  and  he  would  see  it 
bursting  out  from  the  hill-side,  and  hear  it  and  feel  it  gurgling  in  his 
throat. 

When  these  dreams  would  fan  him  with  soft  breezes  scented  with  a 
thousand  sweet  odors,  and  his  grateful  heart,  remembering  no  more 
its  pain,  would  bless  God  for  its  ecstatic  happiness. 
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Then,  when  he  would  awake  and  feel  —  oh  what  anguish  he  would 
feel  when  he  would  awake  and  find  them  dreams ! 

And  he,  fortunate  survivor,  has  he  not  seen  others  suffer  worse 
things  than  these  ?  Yes,  many  times  has  he  seen  one  when,  after  long 
weary  days  and  nights,  with  their  alternations  of  painful  realities  and 
blissful  dreams,  when  the  sick  man's  body  was  fast  yielding  to  the 
ravages  of  fever,  and  the  mind,  partaking  of  its  weakness,  was  growing 
unsteady,  forgetting  all  about  his  having  once  been  a  strong  brave 
man,  and  forgetting  all  about  everything  else  except  that  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  his  waking  and  dreaming  thoughts,  he  would  beg 
in  childish  and  piteous  tones  for  water,  for  water ! 

And  when  it  was  still  denied,  his  eyes  would  flash  forth  the  fires, 
and  his  voice,  recovering  for  a  moment  its  wonted  power,  would  shriek 
out  the  words  of  threatening  and  resentment ;  aiid  then,  remembering 
his  impotency,  he  would  implore,  in  tones  yet  more  childish  and 
piteous,  for  that  which  nature  revealed  to  him  in  his  last  extremity  to 
be  the  only  thing  he  needed. 

When  at  last  all  hope  of  life  was  past,  and  the  physician,  good  man, 
now  thought  it  could  do  no  harm,  and  the  rag-mop  dipped  in  water 
was  inserted  into  his  mouth,  he  would  champ  it  and  champ  it  with 
feeble  eagerness,  till  death  came  at  last,  and  cooled  the  fever  and 
ended  or  fulfilled  the  dreams  ! 

When  he  remembers  these  let  him  thank  God  that  this  one  cruel 
folly  is  passed  away  ;  that  though  he  may  yet  see  death,  and  must 
suffer  it,  he  may  not  see  it  nor  suffer  it  amidst  scenes  like  these. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

Jack  Parkinson  lay  sick  of  the  fever.  When  Dr.  Wilson  first  saw 
him  he  pronounced  the  case  difficult,  and  a  neighbor  was  despatched 
to  Augusta  to  hasten  Mr.  Parkinson's  return.  Dr.  Wilson  was  a  man 
of  education,  and  considerably  in  advance  of  the  country  physicians 
of  the  times.  Carefully  and  tenderly  he  attended  the  case,  and 
watched  with  unceasing  anxiety  the  development  of  the  disease.  Yet, 
educated  as  he  was,  and  conservative  and  cautious,  he  administered 
medicine  in  quantities  which,  while  it  would  have  been  considered  by 
his  contemporaries  as  too  insignificant  to  be  capable  of  producing  any 
effect  good  or  evil,  would  be  regarded  with  alarm  by  any  intelligent 
physician  of  this  generation. 

Jack  lay  on  his  bed  and  made  no  complaint.  He  was  neither 
cheerful  nor  very  sad  ;  he  was  only  silent  and  thoughtful.  His  mother 
was  intensely  anxious,  and  the  more  so  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
her  husband.  But  she  would  try  to  rally  him  on  his  thoughtfulness, 
and  would  speak  cheerily  on  what  was  to  be  done  next  week  when  he 
should  be  well  again.  But  Jack  remained  silent  and  thoughtful,  and 
seemed  to  feel  little  interest  in  what  they  were  going  to  do  for  him 
next  week.  Day  after  day  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  and  though  he  did 
not  seem  to  grow  worse  rapidly,  yet  he  must  grow  weaker.  The  doctor 
was  distressed  every  morning  to  find  that  he  had  not  improved  from 
the  day  before.     Three  days  Jack  thus  lay  on  his  bed.     George  Over- 
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ton  was  devoted  to  him,  and  Mrs.  Parkinson  and  Lucy  were  with  him 
all  the  time.  On  the  night  of  the  third  day  his  condition  appeared  to 
be  improved,  and  his  mother  at  midnight  retired  to  rest,  leaving 
George  and  Lucy  to  watch.  She  gave  him  her  blessing,  congratulated 
him  on  his  improvement,  and  said  she  knew  —  oh  yes,  she  knew  he 
was  going  to  be  bright  in  the  morning  when  father  would  be  at  home. 

And  Jack  did  rest  and  sleep  ;  and  while  Overton  did  not  think 
they  were  good  rest  and  good  sleep,  yet  he  did  not  say  so  ;  but  Lucy 
praised  them  to  the  skies,  and  would  not  have  it  otherwise  than  that 
they  had  been  unreasonably  alarmed  about  Jack.  He  slept  so  well 
that  Overton,  on  Lucy's  insisting  that  he  should  do  so,  retired  to  his 
own  chamber,  to  be  called  up  if  necessary.  Jack  slept  away.  His 
face  became  serene  and  happy.  Sweet  dreams  had  come  to  Jack. 
His  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  little  Jane,  had  visited  him  in 
his  dreams.  They  had  never  seemed  to  him  so  bright,  and  kind,  and 
tender.  Jack  thought  they  took  him  by  the  hand  and  were  leading 
him  along,  pointing  to  prospects  which,  though  he  could  not  plainly 
see  them,  yet  were  exceeding  beautiful.  They  did  not  speak,  but  they 
led  him  along  into  sights  which  may  not  be  written  or  told.  And  now 
they  loose  his  hand ;  he  must  not  go  farther  now.  So  they  glided 
away  from  him,  smiling  as  they  went. 

Then  he  awoke  and  looked  strangely  at  his  sister. 

"  How  well  you  have  slept,  dear  Jack  !  " 

"  Have  I  not  been  away  ? "  he  asked. 

"  No,  you  have  been  sleeping,  and  you  are  so  much  better." 

Jack  sighed,  and  said  he  wanted  to  see  his  mother.  But  his  mother 
had  already  heard  him  and  was  in  the  room.  She  felt  his  brow  and 
talked  as  such  mothers  know  how  to  talk  to  their  sick  children.  Then 
he  told  her  whom  he  had  seen  and  what  they  had  done  to  him.  How 
he  did  talk !  He  must  not  talk,  but  must  sleep  again.  But  he  would 
talk.  He  talked  of  many  things,  and  at  last  of  his  teacher.  He  told 
his  mother  that  none  of  them  knew  how  kind  Mr.  Overton  had  been 
to  him,  nor  how  much  he  was  loved  by  him.  He  said,  and  with  great 
earnestness,  that  he  wanted  Mr.  Overton  never  to  go  away,  never  to 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother  and  his  sister.  He  insisted  upon  this, 
and  said  that  he  would  be  very  happy  if  he  could  know  that  this  was 
to  be  so.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  Mr.  Overton  did  not  desire  to  go 
away ;  for  he  had  asked  him,  and  he  had  answered  that  he  would 
rather  live  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  world. 

Lucy  leaned  her  head  upon  the  bed. 

George,  having  overheard  the  continued  talking,  came  down  stairs 
into  the  room  and  approached  softly.  As  the  boy  continued  to  talk 
Mrs.  Parkinson  looked  up  towards  George.  The  tears  were  running 
down  her  cheeks,  and  she  looked  from  him  to  Lucy.  Then  George 
went  to  Lucy  and  took  her  hand,  and  lifted  her  up.  She  arose, 
trembling  through  her  whole  frame. 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  he  said  —  "  in  God's  name  let  it  be  so  !  Only  He 
knows  how  much  I  desire  it." 

Lucy  looked  at  Jack  and  saw  how  he  was  smiling.  Then  she  laid 
her  head  upon  George's  shoulder,  and  he,  putting  his  arms  around 
her,  drew  her  to  his  breast.     He  led  her  around-  to  the  other  side 
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where  Mrs.  Parkinson  was  sitting,  and  they  knelt  clown  by  the  bed, 
and  Jack  called  him  his  brother,  and  the  mother  called  him  her  son, 
and  then  all  but  Jack  wept  afresh. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  brightly,  and  Jack  looked  out  upon  it 
with  a  smile  ;  but  they  saw  that  his  face  was  more  pale  than  yesterday. 
Mr.  Parkinson  returned  shortly  afterwards,  having  ridden  all  night. 
He  was  terrified  beyond  expression  by  his  son's  condition. 

The  day  wore  away,  and  the  night  again  came  on.  In  the  early 
part  of  it  Jack  lay  with  his  eyes  closed,  his  hands  folded  upon  his 
breast,  and  his  lips  occasionally  murmured  a  text  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Midnight  was  passed.  Jack  asked  for  a  chapter  to  be  read  to 
to  him,  the  fourteenth  of  St.  John.  Nobody  could  do  it  except  George. 
Mr.  Parkinson  had  not  been  able  to  remain  in  the  room  since  his 
return  but  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time ;  Mrs.  Parkinson  and  Lucy  had 
no  voice  for  reading.     So  George  read  the  chapter. 

Just  then  his  father  came  in.  Jack  made  signs  to  him  and  George 
to  approach  him.     When  they  did  so,  he  joined  their  hands. 

"  That  will  do,"  he  said. 

He  then  gave  his  hand  to  his  mother  and  bade  her  hold  it.  As  the 
sun  rose,  he  smiled  once  more,  and  whispered  : 

"Even  so — come  —  Lord — Jesus.'"' 

"  Amen  !  "  said  George,  closing  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  neighbors  were  assembled  to  the  funeral.  The  rooms  not  being 
capacious  enough  to  contain  them  all,  they  were  seated  upon  the 
piazza,  and  upon  benches  on  the  ground  before  the  door.  The  body 
had  been  removed  into  the  hall,  and  the  preacher  stood  in  the  door. 

Mr.  Sanford,  who  was  an  vmcle  of  Mrs.  Parkinson,  was  an  old  man, 
whose  life  from  early  manhood  had  been  spent  in  the  Christian  minis- 
try. He  was  not  deeply  learned  in  the  schools ;  but  a  long  habit  of 
public  speaking,  added  to  a  blameless  life  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  teaching  and  practising  their  precepts,  had  con- 
spired to  make  him  a  useful,  and  at  times  an  eloquent  preacher.  He 
was  tall  and  thin  and  pale,  and  his  hair  was  long  and  almost  wholly 
white.  He  was  universally  revered,  and  was  especially  dear  to  this 
family.  He  had  always  loved  Jack  with  peculiar  affection.  Before  he 
rose  he  had  been  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hands  resting  on  the  little 
table  before  him,  and  they  saw  that  he  had  been  weeping  as  well  as 
praying,  for  he  had  just  spent  an  hour  alone  with  Mrs.  Parkinson. 

He  began  with  general  observations  upon  the  shortness  of  life  and 
the  insufficiency  of  human  aftairs  to  satisfy  our  best  desires.  Heathen 
nations,  especially  those  that  had  been  enlightened,  were  accustomed 
to  have  as  serious  and  just  reflections  upon  this  subject  as  we.  Like 
us,  they  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  preparation  for  a  higher  life  by  a  purgation  from  earthly  im- 
purities. Hence,  in  the  absence  of  divine  revelation,  the  numerous 
sacrifices  in  atonement  of  guilt  —  sacrifices  common  to  all  nations,  but 
allowed  of  God  esjjecially  to  the  Israelites  before  the  fulness  of  time 
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as  typical  of  the  great  atonement.  But  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
old  things  were  to  pass  away,  and  all  things  were  to  become  new. 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Righteous,  born  in  the  flesh,  after  living  a  life  of 
poverty,  and  enduring  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  even  the  temp- 
tations to  the  commission  of  sin,  at  last  suffered  death  in  the  most 
painful  and  disgraceful  of  all  forms  known  to  the  cruel  and  remorse- 
less.    And  then  his  mission  was  accomplished. 

But  his  followers,  first  chosen  from  among  the  simple,  were  slow- 
to  understand  the  fulness  of  that  mission.  Not  able  to  see  beyond 
the  veil,  they  mourned  for  their  departed  friend,  whom  in  his  last 
extremity  they  had  been  driven  in  terror  to  desert.  Full  of  pious 
grief,  the  women,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  after  having  rested  the 
Sabbath,  according  to  the  commandment,  repaired  to  the  grave  with 
the  spices  which  they  had  prepared. 

"And  they  entered  in,  and  found  not  the  body  of  Jesus. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  much  perplexed  thereabout, 
behold  two  men  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments. 

"And  as  they  were  afraid  and  bowed  down  their  faces  to  the  earth, 
they  said  unto  them.  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ? 

"He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen.  Remember  what  he  spake  unto  you 
when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee. 

"  Saying,  the  Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  again. 

"  And  they  remembered  his  words." 

The  preacher  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  method  of  salvation, 
and  he  drew  from  it  abundant  supplies  of  holy  consolation.  In  the 
full  persuasion  of  this  faith,  this  mortal  life,  beset  as  it  is,  even  among 
the  most  prosperous,  with  so  many  ills,  would  be  unendurable  except 
in  view  of  another  to  come. 

And  then  he  spoke  of  Jack  ;  and  when  he  did,  no  eye  was  without 
tears,  for  who  does  not  love  to  hear  the  dead  praised,  especially  the 
early  dead  ?  Then  they  knew  that  what  he  said  of  Jack  was  true. 
This  loving  praise  was  most  grateful  to  those  who  had  loved  him  the 
most,  especially  to  the  mother,  whose  heart  was  as  full  of  trust  as  it 
was  of  grief 

The  preacher  paused  and  wiped  his  eyes. 

"  And  now,  my  friends,  look  upon  the  body  of  that  boy,  and  look 
upon  me.  Does  it  seem  strange  to  you  that  he  should  be  there,  so 
cold  in  death,  while  I  am  standing  here  alive? — I,  a  broken,  aged 
man,  full  of  years  and  infirmities.  One  week  ago  !  Some  of  you 
probably  saw  us  together  within  that  time,  for  only  on  last  Sunday  I 
saw  him  at  the  church  and  shook  his  hand.  One  week  ago  which  of 
you  would  have  thought  that  he  would  go  before  me  to  the  grave? 
Suppose  you  had  been  compelled  to  choose  between  him  and  me  for 
the  chances  of  life  —  he,  the  young  plant,  strong,  blooming  in  beauty, 
with  the  full  promise  of  goodly  fruit ;  I,  the  old  and  withered  tree,  its 
blossoms  and  leaves  fallen  to  return  no  more,  and  the  time  of  its  poor 
fruiting  so  long  past  as  to  be  forgotten.  It  seems  strange  to  you  ;  it 
seems  strange  to  me.  Old  as  I  am,  having  felt  such  afflictions  as 
this,  and  seen  them  so  often  fall  upon  others,  yet  the  deaths  of  those 
who  are  so  young  and  so  fair  as  that  boy  was  yet  seem  strange  to 
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me,  until  I  remember  this  text  and  study  the  lessons  it  teaches. 
Strange  indeed  it  would  be  but  for  the  assurance  of  resurrection  to 
another  life,  compared  with  which  this  one  passes  swifter  than  a 
weaverjs  shuttle.  But  do  you  now  seek  for  John  Parkinson,  that  boy 
who  a  week  ago  was  the  type  of  the  health  and  vigor  of  boyhood  ?  Is 
it  here  ye  seek  him  ?  Is  that  pale  corpse  all  that  remains  of  him  ?  Oh 
no !  Ke  is  not  here,  but  is  risen.  We  shall  soon  repair  to  the  grave 
in  order  to  deposit  this  body  from  which  the  beauty  and  the  life  have 
departed  ;  but  he  will  not  be  there  :  he  is  risen.  The  great  King  of 
kings  in  making  up  his  jewels  selects  from  all  conditions.  If  we 
cannot  refrain  from  weeping  that  one  so  young  and  gifted  is  taken 
from  amongst  us,  let  it  be  our  consolation  that  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  depart." 

And  then  he  raised  his  trembling  hands  and  streaming  eyes  towards 
heaven,  and  prayed  that  all  there,  every  one  in  his  appointed  time, 
might  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 

The  old  man  sat  down  for  a  moment  and  leaned  his  head  upon  the 
table  again.  In  a  few  moments  he  rose,  went  to  the  body,  uncovered 
the  face,  and  stood  at  the  head  until  all  present  had  come,  as  was  the 
custom,  and  taken  their  last  look.  As  they  gazed  upon  the  marble 
features,  so  still  and  peaceful,  some  sighed,  while  others  smiled,  but 
all  were  weeping.  When  it  was  over,  "  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house 
of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting,"  said  the  preacher,  as  he 
covered  the  face  again. 

Well,  well,  I  do  not  know  why  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these 
last  mentioned  scenes,  so  different  from  the  sportive  ones  which  I 
have  been  describing,  unless  it  is  because  those  old-time  ceremonies 
over  the  dead  seemed  always  to  me  so  becoming,  and  because  in 
these  latter  times  they  are  growing  into  disuse.  In  addition  to  the 
pain  I  feel  at  the  death  of  those  who  were  dear  to  me,  and  who  have 
departed  within  these  few  years  past,  I  am  always  the  sadder  to  see 
them  laid  away  with  no  other  words  than  the  form  which  the  Church 
has  prescribed  for  the  burial  of  all  the  dead.  In  the  old  funeral  ser- 
mons that  I  used  to  hear,  how  much  there  was  of  instruction,  how 
much  of  comfort !  How  sweet  were  the  tears  that  ran  down  as  the  be- 
loved were  praised  in  the  hour  of  their  departure,  and  mourners,  with 
their  friends  around  them,  felt  as  if  they  could  almost  see  their  beloved 
ascending  and  waving  back  their  farewells  !  The  practice,  now  so 
common,  of  parting  from  the  dead  in  silence  and  refraining  afterwards 
from  the  mention  of  their  names,  seems  so  strange  to  me,  so  sad.  But 
perhaps  it  is  the  best.  I  am  an  old  man,  and,  it  may  be,  cling  too 
fondly  to  the  memories  of  my  youth. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  events  just  described  took  place  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  time 
fixed  for  the  closing  of  the  school.  George  Overton  met  his  pupils 
once  more,  but  only  to  take  leave  of  them.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  them  ; 
Jack  Parkinson  was  dead,  and  Mr.  Overton  was  to  leave  them. 
Teacher  and  pupils  shed  tears.     Strong  attachments  had  grown  up 
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among  them.  The  good  he  had  imparted  had  had  some  of  its  reward 
in  their  love,  which  was  to  endure  always.  He  had  taught  them  not 
books  only,  but  things  outside  of  books,  and  better :  to  love  honor, 
to  love  the  truth,  and  to  speak  it ;  to  be  brave.  Every  one  of  them, 
even  the  poorest  and  most  simple-minded,  had  been  led  by  him  to 
believe  that  he  could  do  something  for  which  it  was  worth  while  to 
strive.  How  happy  had  been  the  beginnings  of  such  beliefs  and  such 
strivings  !  How  gentle,  and.  yet  how  efficacious  the  stimulus  they  gave 
to  mental  and  spiritual  endeavor !  There  was  not  much  talk  at  the 
parting. 

And  thus  ended  George  Overton's  career  as  a  teacher.  It  was 
made  quietly  and  on  a  little  field.  It  had  been  begun  without  aim  or 
expectation  of  doing  any  good ;  yet  the  seed  that  he  sowed  sprung 
up  and  produced  its  harvest.  He  gave  an  impulse  to  education  that 
raised  that  community  quite  above  the  average  of  the  country  society 
of  the  State.  Such  men  as  the  Meadowses  could  never  more  find 
employment  there,  and  they  soon  ceased  to  seek  it. 

A  few  days  after  Jack's  death  George  formally  asked  for  the  hand 
of  Lucy.  He  did  this  the  sooner  because  he  had  learned  that  the 
settlement  of  his  father's  estate  had  resulted  more  favorably  than  had 
been  expected,  and  he  could  realise  enough  from  it  to  enable  him  to 
live  without  other  income  for  several  years.  Consent  was  given  to 
his  suit  at  once  and  cordially,  and  the  marriage  was  appointed  to  take 
place  upon  his  return  from  Virginia,  whither  he  was  to  go  in  order  to 
have  a  settlement  with  his  father's  representatives. 

(to  be  concluded  in  the  next  numbbr.) 


THE   DOCTOR   AND   THE   ASS: 

To  WIT :  THE  Doctor  of  Laws  and  the  Ass  who  got  his  Rights. 

An   Old-New  Fable,  from  the  Italian  of  Francesco  Lodoli. 


PART  I. 

CITIZEN  of  San  Marino,  Professor  of  Laws,  born  Doctor  by 

privilege  of  the  Malvasia  family,  became,  all  in  one  day,  a  judge 

in  a  most  unheard-of  cause  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  the 
defendant  in  another  case,  which  was  still  the  same,  and  was  cast  in 
the  latter  by  his  own  decision  in  the  former  —  and  the  plaintiff  was 
an  ass. 
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It  was  thus :  the  learned  Advocate  had  ventured  outside  the  city 
walls,  and  was  on  his  way  into  the  country  to  take  a  criminal  exam- 
ination, when  lo  !  at  a  certain  ford  which  it  was  his  evil  destiny  to 
cross.  Justice,  figuratively  speaking,  met  him,  not  in  the  familiar  and 
pleasant  causa  publica,  murder  or  robbery,  which  he  expected  to  meet 
at  the  place  of  his  destination,  but  in  the  form  of  a  knotty  question 
de  officiis  d  morihus,  that  like  a  blow  from  an  iron  hand  knocked  his 
three-cornered  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  made  its  emptiness  ring  like 
the  hollow  of  a  helmet. 

By  the  edge  of  the  water  stood  two  men,  engaged  in  a  novel  and 
singular  kind  of  controversy.  Tizio,  a  burly  broad-shouldered  conta- 
dino,  when  crossing  the  stream  in  the  morning  had  carried  his  com- 
panion, the  not  less  athletic  but  slighter  and  more  astute  Tito,  upon 
that  same  brawny  back  that,  to  speak  truth,  was  a  little  camel-like, 
or  humped,  and  seemed  well  suited  to  the  burden.  In  returning, 
however,  when  they  arrived  at  the  ford,  Tizio,  fired  perhaps  by  that 
spirit  of  ancient  freedom  which  lingers  in  the  little  Republic  where 
he  had  that  morning  sold  his  eggs,  took  it  into  his  thick  head  that 
"  turn  about "  is  fair  play,  and  insisted  on  crossing  dry-shod  with  Tito 
for  his  porter.  But  there  had  been  no  agreement  of  the  sort.  Tito, 
when  deported  over  the  stream  by  Tizio,  had  not  meditated  any  re- 
verse of  the  agreeable  relations  which  then  existed,  nor  did  it  enter 
into  his  thoughts  that  he  might  be  called  to  act  as  horse,  ass,  or  boat 
for  his  serviceable  friend.  He  protested  against  the  implied  compact. 
He  pleaded  precedent,  and  held  that  Tizio  was  bound  by  his  own 
example.  The  same  fitness  existed,  therefore  the  same  obligation. 
"What  you  have  done  for  me  once,"  said  this  man  of  ideas  uncon- 
sciously feudal,  "you  must  continue  to  do.  You  brought  me  over, 
and  for  that  reason  you  should  take  me  back.  The  most  that  can  be 
thought  of  is,  that  I  should  now  dispense  with  )'Our  services,  and  both 
of  us  go  over  on  our  own  feet."  Tizio  shook  his  head,  but  with 
whatever  energy  it  vibrated,  no  idea  rose  in  his  brain  and  no  sound 
came  from  his  mouth.  He  was  dumbfounded  both  by  the  logic  and 
the  audacity  of  his  comrade.  In  heart  he  admired  him.  What  a 
brigand  !  He  began  to  feel  proud  of  the  companionship,  and  even 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  being  again  endorsed  by  a  friend  who  was  so 
sure  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Sanmarinista  hangman  and  live 
in  history. 

Unfortunately  for  Tito,  at  this  critical  moment  our  illustrious  Doc- 
tor and  his  ass  approached  the  ford.  Approached  is  the  proper  word  ; 
for  he  moved  down  the  slight  declivity  to  the  brink  of  the  stream  with 
the  grave  deliberation  and  circumspection  that  well  became  a  man 
who  bore  a  weight  of  learning  to  which  the  good  twelve-stone  that  he 
imposed  upon  the  loins  of  his  companion  was  a  comparative  trifle ;  a 
fact  that  he  often  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  that  restive  and  recalci- 
trant animal,  who  possessed  by  nature  what  profound  erudition  had 
bestowed  upon  his  master  —  a  meek  consciousness  of  wisdom  united 
to  a  serious  and  determined  character.  The  sight  of  the  two  clowns 
engaged  in  hot  dispute  caused  the  newly  arrived  pair  to  prick  up  their 
ears.  To  the  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  grace  of  the  House  of  Malvasia 
and  diploma  of  the  University  of  Padua,  and  to  his  sagacious  bearer, 
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who  though  without  a  diploma  was  doubtless  aware  that  his  skin 
might  form  the  parchment  for  future  diplomas,  controversy  was  meat 
and  drink.  It  did  not  take  much  persuasion  therefore  to  induce  so 
able  a  casuist  to  act  as  umpire.  Seated  upon  his  ass,  as  a  kind  of 
natural  judgment-seat,  he  heard  and  decided  with  the  patience  and 
impartiality  of  an  Oriental  Cadi.  The  love  of  justice,  his  ruling 
passion,  in  other  men's  affairs  at  least,  and  when  indulged  at  their 
expense,  inclined  him  to  the  side  of  Tizio  ;  and  all  the  more  that  the 
slighter  but  better  formed  Tito  seemed  quite  equal  to  the  task  he 
declined.  "It  is  only  just,"  said  the  Professor:  "an  eye  for  an  eye, 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  how  much  more  then  a  back  for  a  back  ?  "  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  doctors  of  noble  birth  have  the  privilege  of 
reasoning.  Tizio,  with  wide-stretched  legs,  hastened  to  put  himself 
in  portable  state,  and  the  very  ass  erected  his  ears  and  brayed  appro- 
bation J  but  Tito  was  obstinate.  There  was  old  Roman  blood  in  his 
veins,  even  as  the  sound  was  in  his  name  ;  for  Tito  is  Titus.  Not 
that  this  was  in  his  thoughts,  for  he  knew  nothing  about  it;  but  it 
was,  as  one  might  sa}^,  in  his  flesh  and  bones.  Now  the  flesh  and 
bones  of  Tizio,  though  he  too  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  came  to  him 
from  Dacian  boors.  In  fine,  Tito  absolutely  declined  to  submit  his 
back  to  the  judicial  saddle  and  the  detested  legs  of  Tizio. 

Thereupon  Dr.  Malvasia,  perceiving  that  reasons  the  most  simple 
and  demonstrative  failed  to  produce  an  effect,  proved  himself  a 
practised  and  able  jurisconsult.  His  cane,  which  in  his  first  anger 
at  such  unlooked-for  resistance  he  had  raised  in  a  somewhat  threat- 
ening manner,  fell  flatly  upon  the  flank  of  his  long-eared  coadjutor 
instead  of  roundly  upon  the  shoulders  of  Tito.  The  magic  force  of 
obscure  and  sounding  words  is  nowhere  better  understood  than  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  their  energetic  application  was  to  poor  Tito  a 
kind  of  moral  cudgelling  far  more  effective  than  blows.  "Ha!" 
cried  the  Doctor,  "  do  you  know,  abominable  caitiff,  that  you  are  so 
much  in  the  wrong  that,  ignorant  churl  as  you  are,  the  greatest 
authorities  in  the  law  itch  to  get  at  you?  Vile  eater  of  garlic,  feeder 
of  starved  swine,  do  you  know  who  they  are  that  lay  their  honorable 
hands,  as  it  were,  on  your  worthless  carcass  in  order  to  compel  you 
to  do  justice.?  The  great  Hugo  Grotius  pulls  off  your  shoes;  the 
Baron  of  Puffendorf  hoists  your  companion  upon  your  shoulders;  the 
learned  Gothofredus  gives  you  a  kick  behind  to  inspirit  your  reluc- 
tant passage  across  the  ford.  There,  in  God's  name,  go  !  "  To 
words  like  these,  uttered  in  a  thundering  voice,  Tito  succumbed,  took 
Tizio,  not  less  astonished  than  himself,  upon  his  back,  and  entered 
the  stream.  The  Doctor  meanwhile,  whom  the  visible  effects  of  his 
eloquence  had  well   rewarded  for  his  pains,  continued  his  journey. 


TART  II. 

The  ingenious  and  incomparable  Advocate  Signore  Giustiniano 
Malvasia  successfully  transacted  his  business  in  the  country,  and 
was  jogging  home  with  a  good  appetite  for  his  dinner  and  a  good 
conscience  for  the  slumber  which  invariably  succeeded  it,  when  an 
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adventure  befell  him  so  astonishing  and  improbable  that  only  those 
well  versed  in  both  ancient  and  natural  history  are  expected  to  admit 
its  credibility.  It  was  an  occurrence,  in  short,  so  surprising  and 
bewildering  that  although  it  took  place  somewhat  late  in  the  evening, 
it  threw  his  morning's  adventure  in  the  shade. 

He  had  arrived  at  the  little  river  on  whose  opposite  bank  but  a 
few  hours  before  he  almost  rivalled  in  judicial  wisdom  him  whom  he 
resembled  in  solidity  of  judgment  and  rotundity  of  figure,  the  im- 
mortal Governor  of  Barataria,  when  his  ass,  who  for  additional 
wonder  was  as  like  Sancho's  Dapple  as  two  leaves  upon  a  tree, 
placed  his  fore-feet  together  in  advance  of  his  ears,  and  his  hind-feet 
in  the  place  the  former  would  have  occupied  had  he  taken  his  natural 
"pose"  instead  of  the  firm  moral  position,  of  which  the  first  conse- 
quence was  to  drop  the  soles  of  his  master's  feet  upon  the  ground; 
a  step  farther  .and  it  would  have  been  the  water. 

The  Doctor  was  by  nature  irascible  ;  but  long  experience  of  his 
companion,  who  was  a  Somarelio,  and  in  imitation  of  the  strange 
name  the  English  give  that  animal  was  called  Giovanni,  induced  him 
to  say  very  mildly:  "What  is  the  matter.?  If  you  are  thirsty,  drink." 
"No,"  said  the  ass,  "I  am  not  dry."  The  animal  was  certainly 
descended  from  some  beast  who  existed  in  the  time  when  animals 
talked,  perhaps  from  that  very  individual  of  whom  a  profound  French- 
man, who  had  compared  together  ^Esop  and  Bufifon,  said  :  "  The  ass 
of  .'Esop  had  more  wit  than  all  the  animals  of  the  present  age."  The 
Doctor,  who  was  a  great  reader  of  the  Ancients,  was  not  long  in  re- 
covering from  his  first  momentary  amazement.  Considering  that  if 
his  ass  had  never  spoken  before  it  was  simply  because  there  had  not 
been  a  sufficient  motive,  he  inwardly  wondered  what  the  motive  could 
be  that  now  prompted  him  to  break  the  rule  of  his  order.  But  the 
adroit  Malvasia  had  conducted  too  many  judicial  examinations  not  to 
see  the  propriety  of  following  up  the  respondent's  admission  of  a  delay 
nulla  causa  prohibaite,  and  secretly  chuckled  at  the  advantage  he  had 
over  his  ancient  antagonist  in  the  matter  of  speech,  now  that  it  had 
come  to  that.  Audibly  therefore  he  only  said  :  "Well,  you  are  not 
dry  ;  go  on  then,  let  us  continue  our  journey." 

"  I  am  not  such  an  ass,"  replied  this  flower  of  Tuscan  quadrupeds  5 
"I  have  not  carried  a  Doctor's  hat  for  so  long  without  being  able  to 
see  the  force  of  your  admirable  arguments.  I  have  reflected  upon 
the  learned  opinion  that  but  this  morning  you  rendered  on  the  other 
side  of  this  identical  ford.  That  decision  forbids  my  going  over  this 
river  with  you  in  our  present  relative  situations.  I  am  now  ready  to 
avail  myself  of  that  broad  back  that  has  so  often  pressed  grievously 
upon  mine.  Be  so  just  as  to  dismount.  It  must  give  you  pleasure 
now  for  the  first  time  to  recognise  the  rights  of  your  faithful  servant, 
and  feel  upon  your  worthy  loins  the  weight  of  a  companion  who  has 
toiled  under  yours  for  so  many  years." 

Having  lived  all  his  life  in  the  little  Republic,  under  sixty  reigning 
sovereigns  {regevti)  and  an  army  of  eighty  men,  our  good  Doctor  was 
accustomed  to  regard  his  ass  quite  in  the  light  of  a  fellow-citizen  ; 
but  such  a  proposal  from  a  mere  layman,  not  even  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
to  a  born   Doctor  of   the  House  of   Malvasia,  seemed  at  first  only 
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amusing.  "  He  has  heard  my  reasoning,"'  said  the  grave  man,  smil- 
ing to  himself,  "and  hay  and  thistles  were  never  better  digested." 
And  when  the  ass,  to  remove  all  difficulties  and  waive  all  questions 
about  slighter  claims,  offered  to  dispense  with  changing  the  saddle 
from  his  own  to  the  back  of  his  master  (for  the  former  had  cunningly 
remarked  that  the  saddle-girth  would  never  compass  the  Doctor's 
abdominal  region),  the  latter  broke  out  in  undisguised  laughter.  "  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  ears,"  said  he,  "but  that  yours  are  so  evi- 
dent." The  sarcasm  was  pointed,  and  so  with  a  most  determined 
expression  were  those  vilified  members,  whose  owner  was  naturally, 
by  long  experience  of  its  fallacy,  proof  against  ridicule.  What  was 
now  to  be  done  ?  It  was  the  last  resort,  and  Dr.  Malvasia  became 
angry.  "Intolerable  brute,"  said  he,  "who  ever  heard  of  such  obsti- 
nacy in  a  mere  ass  ?  I  have  never  borne,  and  I  shall  never  bear  you  ; 
but  I  have  borne  with  you  quite  long  enough." 

Unlike  Balaam,  who  beat  his  ass  before  he  spoke  and  not  after- 
wards, the  speaking  biped  on  the  present  occasion  did  with  these 
injurious  epithets  shower  down  upon  the  speaking  quadruped,  his  too 
apt  and  intelligent  pupil,  such  number  and  force  and  vigor  of  blows 
as  must  certainly  have  broken  his  ribs  had  not  his  ribs  first  broken 
the  good  lance-wood  cane  with  which  they  were  not  for  the  first  time 
brought  in  contact.  To  this  exercise  succeeded  more  eloquence. 
But  the  warm  work  had  somehow  the  effect  of  making  the  words  less 
warm.  The  Advocate,  however,  did  not  at  all  improve  his  case  by 
pointing  out  with  some  asperity  the  difference  between  a  Doctor  and 
an  ass.  The  latter  deeply  resented  the  invidious  distinction.  He 
ventured  to  remark  that  amongst  his  ancient  race  there  had  been 
Doctors  without  number,  many  of  them  more  illustrious  perhaps  than 
he  who  was  now  engaged  with  one  of  their  descendants  in  an  unequal 
controversy. 

All  this  while,  they  were  losing  precious  time.  It  was  growing  late. 
The  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  shot  down  from  the  peaks  of  the  Apen- 
nines and  lay  upon  the  rippling  water  like  broken  arrows.  The 
Doctor  thought  of  the  road,  always  bad  and  in  some  places  danger- 
ous, and  of  robbers,  always  worse,  whom  except  professionally  (on 
his  part,  be  it  understood,  and  not  on  theirs)  he  was  much  disinclined 
to  meet.  One  last  effort  to  move  his  stiff-necked  companion,  this 
time  by  an  appeal  to  his  sympathy,  found  his  heart  as  hard  as  his 
head.  There  was  no  help  for  it;  the  man  must  show  the  practical 
wisdom  in  which  the  animal  had  proved  himself  deficient.  His  reso- 
lution was  formed.  After  looking  around  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
not  observed,  the  disciple  of  the  learned  Grotius  began  to  divest  him- 
self of  shoes  and  stockings,  but  without  the  aid  which  the  renowned 
Dutch  jurist,  at  Malvasia's  instance,  had  considerately  given  to  Tito. 
In  his  heart,  for  his  jaws  chattered  too  much  for  a  single  word  to  be 
heard,  he  cursed  that  unhappy  peasant,  the  cause  of  so  many  troubles, 
and  entered  the  water. 

But  here  a  discovery  was  made.  It  v/as  found  that  Nature  had  not 
so  well  adapted  the  Doctor  to  carry  the  ass  as  the  ass  to  carry  the 
Doctor.  "  However,"  said  the  brave  man,  who  having  broken  the  ice 
even  in  its  fluid  form  of  water  felt  his  courage  and  strength  return. 
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"come  on;  put  your  front  hoofs  over  my  shoulders.  There!  I  will 
adapt  myself  to  you  the  best  way  that  I  can."  The  ass  rose  on  his 
hind  legs  and  thus  became  longer  than  his  master.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  carry  him  in  this  manner.  Our  Professor  now  placed  himself 
in  various  postures.  He  most  ingeniously  labored  to  find  some 
position  of  body  and  limbs,  either  in  himself  or  the  ass,  by  which 
Nature,  seconding  the  views  of  Justice,  might  make  it  possible  for  the 
quadruped  to  become  the  rider.  He  tried  him  first  upon  one  shoul- 
der and  then  upon  the  other.  He  reversed  him,  and  held  him  back 
to  back  and  head  downward,  by  a  strong  grasp  upon  the  tail.  But 
in  this  position  head  and  ears  must  inevitably  have  gone  under  water. 
He  then  placed  him  sideways  and  across,  and  held  him  by  head  and 
tail  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  his  ribs  being  crushed  into  his 
body ;  but  the  involuntary  struggles  of  the  beast,  with  all  his  legs  in 
the  air,  rendered  this  plan  also  abortive.  He  then  tied  all  his  feet 
together  and  hung  him  across  the  neck,,  as  a  butcher  carries  a  lamb. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  ass  thus  added  to  his  own  in  that  region  where  it 
was  most  largely  developed,  brought  the  Doctor  suddenly  to  his 
knees.  Finally  taking  the  unfortunate  beast,  as  at  first,  but  now 
turned  somewhat  sideways,  and  with  his  hind  legs  drawn  and  up  as 
far  as  possible  and  thrust  out  before,  Signore  Malvasia  succeeded 
in  advancing  a  few  steps  into  the  water,  when  the  ill-adjusted  burden 
behind,  and  the  buoyancy  of  the  running  water  raising  him  as  it  were 
before,  he  fell  backward  with  a  great  plash  and  a  dismal  bray  from 
his  rider  ;  which  sudden  return  to  one's  native  language  is  not  unex- 
ampled in  the  case  of  persons  exposed  to  similar  peril. 

Moral  I. 

That  the  man  should  ride  the  ass,  and  not  the  ass  the  man,  is 
better  both  for  the  man  and  the  ass. 

Moral  H. 

-  When  the  ass  undertakes  to  ride  the  man,  they  fall,  not  so  much 
from  the  difference  of  weight  and  strength,  as  from  the  want  of 
ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  relations. 

W.  W.  L. 


ST.  GREGORY'S   SUPPER. 


'  ^  Q  ERVANT  of  servants  :  *     That  is  the  name 
i[3       Falleth  the  fittest  when  they  call  ; 
Jesus  my  Master  bore  the  same, 

Though  He  be  Sovereign  Lord  of  all. 
Shut  in  my  crypt  by  night,  by  day. 

Breathing  His  peace  with  every  breath, 
I  was  content  to  wear  away, 

Tasting  a  calm  as  sweet  as  death  : 
Yet  they  have  bidden  me  forth  to  bear 

Mitre  and  stole  and  sacred  staff, — 
Burdens  that  stoop  my  heart  with  care, 

—  Heart  that  is  weak  as  winnowed  chaff. 

II. 
"Valens,  abide  with  me,  friend  of  friends. 
Share,  as  we  use,  our  joy  —  our  woe; 
Order  my  household, —  make  amends, 

—  Steading  me  thus,  to  poor  and  low. 
Whom  in  their  hovels,  I'll  see  no  more  : 

Gather  each  night  about  my  board, 
Twelve  grey  beggars  to  halve  my  store, 

( — Am  I  not  almoner  for  my  Lord  .'') 
Twelve  of  the  outcasts  :     Even  to  such 

Still  I  would  Servant  of  servants  be : 
Small  the  abasement  I  —  think  how  much 

Greater  the  Master's  was  for  me." 

in. 
Forth  to  his  work  the  Pontiff  passed. 

Wrapt  in  his  prayerful  thoughts  apart. 
Fearful  some  clouding  pride  should  cast 

Shadows  of  bale  above  his  heart. 
Valens  made  haste  against  he  came. 

Summoned  as  guests  the  twelve  he  bade, 
Hungry  and  homeless,  lost  to  shame. 

Only  in  filth  and  rags  arrayed : 
Just  as  they  were,  defiled,  unsweet, 

Grimed  with  the  squalid  crust  of  sin. 
Pressing  their  hands,  their  host  did  greet 

Each,  as  they  wondering,  entered  in. 

*  Servus  tervorum — St.  Gregory's  chosen  title. 
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IV. 

Lifting  his  voice,  he  prayed, —  then  brake 
Generous  bread  for  their  full  repast : 
"Welcome," — he  said, — "for  the  Lord's  dear  sake;" 

While  o'er  the  group  his  eyes  he  cast. 
"As  it  is  written, —  He  sat  at  vteat 

Thns  with  the  Twelve; —  Ha,  what  may  it  mean  ? 
Valens,  I  bade  that  but  twelve  should  eat, 

Yet,  there  be  verily  here,  thirteen  ! " 
Valens  made  answer  ;  — "  Even  so, 

Heeded  I,  hearkening  to  thy  best : 
One  hath  intruded,  nor  do  I  know 

Wherefore  he  sitteth  among  the  rest." 

V. 

"  Whence  art  thou  come,  unbidden  ? —  Speak  !  " 

Straightway  the  stranger  gave  reply  : 
— "  Once  did  a  starving  palmer  seek 

Alms  of  thee,  passing  thy  cloister  by. 
'Nothing' — thou  said'st  —  'is  mine  to  give. 

Saving  this  silvern  bowl, —  to  me. 
Gift  of  my  mother  ;  yet  take  and  live : ' 

—  Know'st  thou  the  palmer?  —  I  am  he/" 
E'en  as  he  spake,  his  face  waxed  faint. 

Brightened,  then  paled  in  a  splendor  dim. 
Leaving  them  mazed, —  and  then  the  Saint 

Knew  it  was  Christ  who  had  supped  with  him  ! 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


THE   BATTLE   OF  WATERLOO. 


IN  a  recent  No.  of  a  weekly  journal  there  were  presented  some 
highly  interesting  extracts  from  Lord  Palmerston's  jDrivate  journal 
relating  to  his  stay  at  Paris  in  1815,  during  the  occupation  of  that 
city  by  the  Allies.  I  venture  to  present  a  few  considerations  on  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  alluded  to  by  Wellington  in  his  conversation  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  which  may  perhaps  prove  interesting. 

Of  the  battle  oi  Mont  Saint  Jean,  as  it  is  called  by  the  French,  La 
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Belle  Alliance  {di  "fine  alliance"  it  proved  to  the  nations  of  Et-irope) 
by  the  Prussians,  and  Waterloo,  very  sinj^ularly,  by  the  English  and 
ourselves  —  the  village  of  Waterloo  having  been  fully  two  miles  to 
the  rear  of  the  English  front  of  battle  —  so  much  has  been  written, 
and  so  many  diverging  opinions  by  many  celebrated  military  writers 
are  on  record,  that  it  appears  exceedingly  difficult  to  form  a  just  and 
correct  estimate  of  it  as  regards  the  merits  of  the  great  leaders  therein 
engaged.  And  while  we  know  in  almost  every  battle  fought  by  Na- 
poleon to  whom  to  ascribe  the  honors  of  the  victory,  to  this  day 
English  and  Prussian  writers  dispute  who  really  gained  the  battle  of 
Waterloo ;  and  the  latter  proclaim  Marshal  Bliicher  as  the  victor  as 
firmly  as  the  English  maintain  that  to  Wellington  alone  the  honors 
are  due.  They  both  agree  on  this:  each  nation  claims  the  victory 
for  its  own  general.  • 

But  to  throw  some  light,  even  at  this  late  day,  upon  the  subject,  I 
beg  to  refer  to  the  incontestable  fact  of  numbers  as  established  in  the 
official  data  of  Captain  Siborne's  Waterloo  Campaign.  We  find  there 
evidence  which  perhaps  has  as  yet  but  little  been  considered,  that 
out  of  67,661  men  under  Wellington  present  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
but  23,991  were  Englishmen  (and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  were  gallant  Irishmen),  and  the  remaining  troops,  that 
is  43,670  men,  were  mostly  Germans,  in  which  number  are  included 
18,000  Dutch  and  Belgians.  Of  artillery,  these  foreign  troops  actually 
had  onehalf,\\\zt  is  seventy-eight  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  guns. 

Furthermore  we  see  from  the  same  source  that  the  loss  of  the  Eng- 
lish troops,  not  including  that  of  the  large  body  of  foreign  troops,  was 
5572  in  killed  and  wounded  during  the  entire  action  —  from  morning 
eleven  o'clock,  when  the  village  clock  of  Nivelles  (what  visitor  to  the 
battle-field  has  not  looked  for  that  steeple  as  it  peeps  over  the  plain 
from  behind  waving  wheat-fields?)  gave  the  signal  to  the  bloody  con- 
flict, until  night  covered  the  ghastly  scene — and  that  the  Prussians, 
who  appeared  upon  the  field  of  battle  late  in  the  afternoon,  still  lost 
as  many  as  4810  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  so  that  we  infer  if  the  Eng- 
lish troops  fought  splendidly,  the  Prussians  did  not  the  less  so. 
There  are  therefore  no  substantial  grounds  to  award  the  greater  glory 
to  either. 

But  despite  the  convincing  figures  of  Siborne,  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  astonishment  that  the  English,  far  from  according  any  credit  to 
these  large  bodies  of  foreign  troops,  both  military  men  and  historians 
have  not  only  depreciated  their  services,  but  even  cast  slander  upon 
them.  We  see  Wellington,  in  com>ersation,  charges  the  "  Nassaus  " 
with  running  away;  why  is  it  that  he  never  thus  charged  them  in  his 
official  report  ?  If  they  ran  away,  it  was  his  duty  so  to  charge  them. 
Remember  the  "Nassaus  "  were  but  a  battalion  or  two,  barely  num- 
bering a  couple  of  thousand  men.  They  may  have  (well  might  they!) 
temporarily  faltered,  as  do  the  finest  troops  in  great  pitched  battles, 
but  they  surely  never  ran  away.  Also  remember  there  was  another 
body  of  foreign  troops,  a  small  but  noble  body,  the  Brunswickers,  who 
covered  themselves  with  imperishable  glory  in  holding  and  maintain- 
ing amid  the  greatest  carnage  the  historic  orchard  of  Hougoumont, 
the  strategic  point  of  the  battle-field.  No,  let  us  be  just  and  not  look 
upon  that  gory  field  with  English  eyes. 
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With  impartial  criticism  let  us  look  at  the  respective  merit  to  be 
attributed  to  the  great  commanders  engaged  in  that  battle,'for  which 
criticism  I  ofifer  a  few  suggestions.  Napoleon's  operations  which 
culminated  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  admit  of  no  adverse  criticism  ] 
they  are  acknowledged,  even  by  English  historians,  as  having  been 
signalised  by  the  genius  so  singularly  revived  after  the  great  reverse 
of  Leipzig  in  October  1813,  when  in  the  plains  of  Champagne  he  with 
60,000  men  kept  in  check  for  a  long  period  the  combined  hosts  of  the 
Russians,  Prussians  and  Austrians,  amounting  to  over  200,000  men. 

In  the  course  of  my  reading  I  came  years  ago  across  two  books 
written  by  Frenchmen,  one  by  Colonel  Charras,  the  exile,  the  other 
by  Captain  Brialmont,  then  serving  in  the  Belgian  army,  in  which 
they  both  endeavor  to  prove  that  Napoleon  showed  very  little  if  any 
generalship,  extolling  that  of  Wellington  to  the  skies.  Is  it  not  a 
little  singular  that  Frenchmen  should  undertake  such  a  task?  For 
their  reward  they  got  two  things  —  the  contempt  of  their  own  people 
and  the  high  praises  of  the  British  leading  press.  You  may  wade 
through  the  latter,  if  you  choose,  in  the  Reviews  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago. 

The  Emperor's  plan  of  operations,  upon  setting  out  from  Paris,  was 
to  anticipate  the  junction  of  Wellington  with  Bliicher ;  to  turn  to  the 
right  and  beat  the  Prussians,  and  then  seek  Wellington  and  defeat 
him.  The  first  succeeded  well,  and  Bliicher  was  beaten  at  Ligny, 
i6th  June  (Bliicher  under  his  horse  there  nigh  trampled  to  death), 
and  it  would  have  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  Prussians  but 
for  Ney,  who  having  been  directed  to  march  by  way  of  Quatre-Bras 
and  Bly  upon  Bliicher's  rear,  permitted  himself,  despite  the  Emperor's 
urgent  despatch  "  Le  sort  de  la  France  est  dans  vos  mains  " — "  France's 
fate  depends  ox\  you!"  —  to  be  kept  at  bay  by  a  few  thousand  men  in 
front  of  Quatre-Bras,  giving  Wellington  time  there  to  concentrate 
and  defeat  him. 

Wellington  and  Bliicher  now  both  retreated;  the  former  from 
Quatre-Bras  to  Genappe  and  Waterloo  —  the  latter  from  Ligny  to 
Wavre.  Wellington  halted  in  front  of  the  straggling  little  village  to 
make  a  stand,  Bliicher  having  promised  him  "I'll  be  there  on  the 
i8th." 

To  prevent  that.  Napoleon  detached  Grouchy,  with  35.000  men, 
toward  Wavre  and  Sombref,  strictly  to  watch  and  keep  within  sight 
of  Bliicher.  That  marshal  failed  to  do  this  —  was  he  a  traitor.?  an 
imbecile?  is  still  a  mooted  question;  there  have  been  duels  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  But  those  35,000  men  heard  the  roar  of  the  cannon  at 
Waterloo  on  that  sultry  day  ;  noble  Count  Gerard,  second  in  command, 
almost  fell  at  Grouchy's  feet  beseeching  him  "to  march,"  but  Grouchy 
kept  to  the  letter  of  his  orders  and  stayed,  Bliicher  meantime  far 
away.  In  that,  and  in  that  alone,  lies  the  main  cause  of  Napoleon's 
defeat.  When,  after  having  worsted  the  English  upon  every  point,  a 
corps  of  72,000  Prussians  with  228  guns  fell  upon  Napoleon  late  in 
the  day,  it  was  beyond  human  power  to  keep  the  victory  already  won. 
Yet  look  how  well  those  French  still  fought  —  4810  Prussians  mowed 
down  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

Could  Grouchy  have  come  up  in  the   nick  of  time?     From  the 
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battle-field  it  is  but  eight  and  a-half  mil^s  to  Wavre  where  he  stood  ; 
a  forced  march  of  three  hours  would  have  brought  his  infantry  and 
foot-artillery,  an  hour  and  a-half  his  cavalry  and  light  artillery. 

It  was  left  for  that  great  military  historian,  Baron  Jomini,  forty 
years  after  the  battle,  to  give  to  posterity  a  calm  resume  of  what  he 
thought  concerning  Napoleon's  mistakes  at  Waterloo.  He  tells  us 
of  their  relative  position,  Napoleon's  and  Wellington's  both  on  a 
plateau  —  a  ravine  or  narrow  valley,  as  all  the  world  knows,  between 
them.  From  their  position  the  English  could  see  the  French  ;  from 
the  French  view  the  English  line  was  concealed.  A  fine  range  of 
fire  the  English  had,  both  their  flanks  extremely  well  protected.  Yet 
notwithstanding  all  these  advantages  Wellington's  system  could  not 
have  prevented  the  loss  of  the  battle  had  there  not  been  several  other 
things  in  his  favor     Jomini  says  they  were : — 

1.  The  rain  had  soaked  the  ground.  The  attacks  of  the  French 
were  in  consequence  slow,  toilsome,  deprived  of  all  their  native  elan, 
impulsiveness ;  artillery  was  too  slow  in  coming  up. 

2.  From  the  very  beginning  Napoleon's  columns  of  attack  were  too 
deep,  particularly  the  attacks  of  the  right  wing. 

3.  The  three  arms,  namely  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  not  once 
attacked  simultaneously;  cavalry  and  infantry  making  several  alter- 
nate attacks,  artillery  pounding  away  all  the  time. 

4.  And  "  above  all,  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  whole  Prussian  ariny, 
falling  at  the  decisive  moment  on  the  right  flank  and  nearly  on  the 

REAR  of  the  French^'' — these  being  Jomini's  own  words  and  italics. 
And  he  concludes  :  "  All  experienced  military  men  will  agree  that  in 
spite  of  mud  and  the  good  bearing  of  the  English  infantry,  if  the 
main  body  of  the  French  infantry  had  pushed  forward  in  columns  by 
battalions  just  after  the  great  charge  of  cavalry,  the  combined  army  would 
have  been  broken  and  thrown  back  upon  Antwerp.  Even  independ- 
ently of  these  circumstances  the  English  army  but  for  the  arrival  of 
Blikher  would  have  been  cojnpelled  to  fall  back." 

Alison  and  other  English  historians  admit  that  Wellington  was 
out-generaled  in  the  beginning  of  the  struggle.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  was  a  master  in  defensive  warfare  —  look  at  his  fine  position 
at  Waterloo  as  a  proof  of  this  —  but  he  lacked  that  great  generalship 
which  boldly  relies  on  the  offensive,  and  which  seeks  in  the  defensive 
but  a  means  to  regain  the  offensive  —  that  which  above  all  distin- 
guished the  first  Napoleon.  If  Wellington's  fame  rested  merely  upon 
the  battle  he  fought  at  Waterloo,  we  should  have  to  place  him  in  a 
secondary  rank.  Every  writer  cheerfully  gives  him  a  place  in  the 
first ;  but  not  every  one  agrees  with  the  English,  who  insist  upon 
placing  him  far  above  any  general  that  ever  lived. 

At  Waterloo  we  see  Wellington  fail  to  take  advantage  of  Napoleon's 
great  tactical  (not  strategical)  mistakes  which  Jomini  so  happily  re- 
sumes, and  which  were  recited  under  Nos.  2  and  3.  I  am  safe  in 
asserting  that,  in  like  circumstance,  had  Napoleon  detected  the  same 
errors  in  Wellington's  manoeuvres  he  would  have  swooped  upon  him 
like  an  eagle.  But  Wellington's  great  mistake  was  to  place  himself 
in  front  of  the  forest  of  Soignies.  Soignies  forest  is  avast  defile  ;  but 
one  passable  road  led  through  it  to  retreat  upon  Brussels  and  Antwerp. 
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What,  we  ask,  would  have  become  of  Wellington,  his  Germans  and 
Dutch,  had  Bliicher  not  been  there  on  the  i8th  ;  the  enraged,  blind, 
ferocious  French  after  them  in  that  summer  night,  driving  them  into 
a  veritable  ail  de  sac  ?  The  consequences  would  have  been  as  disas- 
trous as  they  were  to  the  Austrians  fifteen  years  before  at  Hohenlin- 
den,  where  Moreau  cut  them  up  terribly  in  the  gloomy  forest  which 
spread  from  Miihldorf  to  Hohenlinden.  English  writers  have  ever 
denied  that  there  was  but  one  road  for  Wellington  to  retreat  upon. 
There  were  in  1815  many  foot  and  bridle-paths  through  the  forest, 
what  we  should  call  "shortcuts,"  "trails,"  "cow-paths,"  but  verily 
and  truly  only  one  road,  such  as  is  fit  for  troops,  cannon,  and  trains  to 
move  upon.  After  1815  this  was  suddenly  changed.  Somebody  in 
authority,  perhaps  Wellington  at  the  bottom  of  it,  had  a  terrible  on- 
slaught made  upon  the  monarchs  of  the  forest ;  wide  roads  and 
avenues  were  cut  through  the  forest  of  Soignies,  and  so  they  made  his- 
tory/or Wellington.  Now,  let  every  one  remember  that  the  forest  of 
Soignies  of  1815  is  not  the  forest  of  Soignies  of  1870,  as  I  saw  it; 
and  if  he  be  lucky,  a  visitor  may  even  find  at  this  day  some  old  crony 
who  will  tell  him  all  about  the  wonderful  transformation.  The  fact 
is  Wellington  was  driven  into  that  ciil desac  of  Waterloo  by  Napoleon's 
masterly  operations  which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Ligny. 

Wellington  was  the  only  remarkable  soldier  the  wars  with  Napoleon 
produced  on  the  English  side.  That  heightened  the  lustre' of  his 
achievements  considerably.  Then  the  immense  consequences  which 
followed  Waterloo !  England  is  not  rich  in  great  soldiers  in  the  last 
centuries;  there  is  Marlborough,  then  Wolfe,  who  (like  Hoche)  34 
years  old,  fell  in  the  hour  of  victory  on  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
conquering  Canada,  "thanking  God,  and  dying  contented;"  then 
there  is  Wellington,  and  that  is  all.  And  I  often  think  of  all  three 
Wolfe  was  the  greatest  genius,  dying  so  young ;  and  had  he  lived, 
might  not  there  have  been  some  very  considerable  change  in  the 
future  of  those  wild  English  colonies  that  so  soon  afterward  revolted  ? 

The  third  great  leader  at  Waterloo  who  saved  the  day  was  Bliicher. 
No  wonder  that  his  countrymen  claim  for  him  the  honor  of  conqueror 
of  Napoleon.  Personally  perhaps  the  bravest  that  ever  bestrode 
charger  ;  a  wild  cavalry  general,  brave  as  Ney,  but  not  as  circum- 
spect in  leading  masses ;  headlong  as  Murat,  but  tempered  by  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  ;  unlike  Murat  and  Ney  and  Marmont,  and  so 
many  other  French  marshals,  true  as  steel,  unwavering  as  the  rock  of 
granite,  to  the  cause  of  his  country  and  his  king.  His  obstinacy,  his 
great  surpassing  loyalty  are  the  qualities  which  distinguished  him 
above  all  the  generals  in  those  gigantic  wars.  He  liked  to  fight,  but 
hated  to  plan.  Gneisenau  and  his  other  chiefs  of  staff  did  that  for 
him.     His  inconsiderate  impulses  led  to  as  many  defeats  as  victories. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  under  his  explicit  orders  the  Prussians 
pursued  and  slaughtered  the  French  after  the  night  had  set  in  with 
a  degree  of  barbarity  that  has  but  seldom  been  equalled  in  history, 
and  which  we  must  stamp  with  the  seal  of  unqualified  condemnation, 
even  if  Napoleon  had  threatened  to  treat  the  old  field-marshal  to  a 
bit  of  rope.  Bliicher's  motto  was  :  ''Vorwdrts  I"  "Forward!"  but  if 
judged  after  Waterloo,  not  the  forward  which  aims  to  achieve  some 
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great  and  humane  end  through  the  medium  of  military  operations, 
but  which  is  characterised  by  murder,  utter  annihilation  —  the  spirit  of 
the  Paris  Commune  —  which,  at  last,  would  bring  us  back  to  the 
horrors  of  the  most  un.civilised  times,  and  which  to  check  is  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  nation. 

F.    SCHALLER. 
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••"TXIKAIOS,  the  son  of  Theokudes,  an  Athenian  exile,  related 
\J  that  at  the  time  when  the  region  of  Attica,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Athenians,  was  overrun  by  the  infantry  of  Xerxes, 
he  happened  to  be  with  Demaratos,  a  Lacedaemonian,  in  the  Thriasian 
plain,  when  they  saw  a  cloud  of  dust,  such  as  would  be  produced  by 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  coming  from  Eleusis ;  and  while 
they  were  wondering  what  troops  these  might  be,  they  suddenly 
heard  a  voice  which  seemed  to  Dikaios  to  be  the  mystic  lacchus. 
Demaratos  then,  who  was  uninitiated  in  the  Eleusinian  rites,  asked 
him  what  that  sound  might  be  ;  and  he  replied  :  O  Demaratos,  it 
must  be  that  some  great  disaster  is  about  to  befal  the  King's  army. 
For  this  is  plain,  since  Attica  is  uninhabited,  it  must  be  the  voice  of 
some  divinity  coming  from  Eleusis  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies.  Now  if  it  proceeds  to  Peloponnesos,  the  danger  is  to  the 
King  himself  and  his  forces  on  the  mainland ;  but  if  it  turns  toward 

Salamis,  the  danger  threatens  the  King's  fleet And  from  that 

dust  and  that  voice  there  was  formed  a  cloud,  which  rose  on  high  and 
went  down  to  Salamis.  And  thence  they  divined  that  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  would  be  destroyed."     [Herod,  viii.  65.] 

In  these  words  we  have  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  a  singular 
phenomenon,  common  to  all  ages,  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  all 
races  of  people  :  the  occurrence  of  strange  voices  and  other  sounds 
in  the  air  in  lonely  places.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  they  resemble  the  cries  and  clamor  of  men  in  battle  ;  at 
other  times  the  traveller  is  called  by  name,  or  even  spoken  to. 
Herodotus  in  another  place  relates  how  Pheidippides,  the  Athenian 
messenger  to  the  Spartans,  while  passing  through  the  Parthenian 
mountains,  was  hailed  by  the  god  Pan,  who  ordered  him  to  reproach 
the  Athenians  for  their  neglect  of  a  divinity  who  had  always  been 
favorably  disposed  to  them.  Pan,  indeed,  the  lover  of  the  nymph 
Echo,  and  the  inspirer  oi  panic  terrors,  seems  to  have  been  especially 
associated  with  —  if  he  be  not  a  personification  of — these  mysterious 
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sounds,  and  the  awe  which  wild  and  lonely  scenes  inspire.  Pausanias 
(i.  31)  also  mentions  that  in  his  time  in  the  plain  of  Marathon  were 
heard  every  night  "sounds  of  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  shouts  of 
men  in  combat,"  a  passage  which  Keats  possibly  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  : — 

"  Ghosts  of  melodious  prophesyings  rave 
Round  every  spot  where  trod  Apollo's  foot  : 
Bronze  clarions  awake,  and  faintly  bruit. 
Where  long  ago  a  giant  battle  was." 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  relates  that  in  the  night  following  the 
indecisive  battle  of  the  Romans  with  the  sons  of  the  vanquished 
Tarquin,  a  loud  voice  was  heard  bidding  the  former  be  of  good 
courage,  that  their  enemies  had  lost  heavily.  Livy  also  has  a  story 
of  a  plebeian  who  heard  a  loud  voice  in  the  night,  charging  him  to 
tell  the  Consuls  and  Senate  that  the  Gauls  were  approaching  the 
city.  The  Rabbinical  writings  say  that  after  the  destruction  of  the 
first  temple,  the  Bath  Kol  ("  daughter  of  the  voice  "),  a  mysterious 
voice  from  on  high,  took  the  place  of  the  former  direct  revelation  in 
the  Holy  Place.  To  this  they  refer  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  :  "  a 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,"  that  is,  in  a  place  uninhabited 
by  men,  and  consequently  not  a  human  voice.  In  Syria  and  Arabia 
similar  phenomena  were  known.  The  Arabs  have  a  legend  of  a 
supernatural  being  called  Hatil,  which  is  heard  as  a  voice  in  lonely 
places,  but  never  seen. 

Modern  travellers  of  veracity  often  speak  of  these  strange  sounds  ; 
but  as  might  be  expected,  they  are  rarely  recognised  as  articulate 
voices.  Burkhardt,  who  visited  Mount  Sinai  in  1816,  relates  that 
from  time  to  time  loud  noises,  like  the  firing  of  heavy  ordnance,  are 
heard  from  one  of  the  peaks  of  this  mountain.  He  was  disposed  to 
attribute  them  to  volcanic  action,  but  on  ascending  the  mountain 
found  nothing  to  confirm  this  hypothesis.  Between  Sinai  and  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  runs  a  low  mountain-chain  in  which  is  the  Djebel 
Nakoosh,  or  "  Bell  Mountain."  From  it  at  times  proceeds  a  hollow 
clang,  which  the  Arabs  consider  to  resemble  the  pealing  of  bells,  and 
upon  which  wind  or  weather  has  no  effect.  Mr.  Gray,  an  English 
traveller,  reports  a  similar  phenomenon  at  another  place  (also  called 
Nakoosh,  or  "  Bell "),  some  twelve  miles  from  Tor  on  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  a  small  sandy  spot,  about  80  feet  wide,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, and  having  a  steep  slope  to  the  sea.  These  bell-like  tones  are 
heard  at  all  seasons  and  all  hours.  When  Mr.  Gray  first  visited  the 
place,  he  perceived,  after  waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  long, 
prolonged  tone  under  his  feet,  which  grew  in  strength  until  it  re- 
sembled the  pealing  of  a  bell.  The  Arabs  attribute  this  to  the  bell 
of  an  underground  monastery,  summoning  the  monks  to  subterranean 
devotions. 

Davy,  an  English  traveller  in  Ceylon,  relates  that  in  April,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  being  in  a  low,  wooded 
part  of  the  island,  he  heard  the  cry  which  the  Cinghalese  attribute 
to  the  Devil-Bird,  a  creature  of  mystic  terrors,  which  human  eye  has 
never  seen.    Tli^  sound  was  heard  in  the  night,  and  was  most  terrible. 
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apparently  proceeding  from  some  one  in  the  extremity  of  mortal  an- 
guish ;  and  he  could  not  wonder  that  it  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as 
the  forerunner  of  calamity.  The  Dutch  traveller  Hafner,  who  visited 
the  same  island,  once  heard,  as  he  was  traversing  a  mountain-ridge, 
about  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  at  midnight,  a  distant  barking  of 
dogs  that  seemed  to  break  out  of  the  sides  of  the  opposite  ridge. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  near,  and  sometimes  far ;  but  on  the  whole  kept 
increasing  in  loudness.  Presently  he  fancied  he  could  distinguish 
human  voices  mixed  with  loud  laughter.  The  tones  were  now  near 
and  now  far ;  some  apparently  above  his  head,  and  then  seeming  to 
issue  from  the  ground.  After  a  while  all  ceased,  and  then  suddenly 
so  loud  a  clamor  rang  through  the  air,  that  the  mountains  echoed  it 
far  and  wide.  This  was  followed  by  a  piercing  yell  just  behind  the 
crag  under  which  he  had  crouched  for  shelter.  His  nerves,  as  he 
confesses,  were  thoroughly  shaken,  and  he  rushed  out  from  Ws  con- 
cfealment  ;  and  to  his  amazement  the  whole  air  above  and  around 
him  was  full  of  voices,  yelling,  shouting,  all  so  strange,  piercing,  and 
dissonant,  that  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror  he  rushed  back  to  his  shelter 
in  the  rock,  and  stopped  both  his  ears.  After  a  while  the  noises 
subsided  ;  but  during  the  whole  time  he  could  perceive  nothing  to 
which  he  could  attribute  them.  Later  he  was  told  by  persons  of 
good  repute  in  Jaffnapatam  that  similar  sounds  were  not  unfrequently 
heard  in  their  mountains  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Malinganga  river, 
and  that  they  were  popularly  attributed  to  spirits  or  demons.  A 
Mecklenburger,  named  Wolf,  who  lived  for  some  twenty  years  in 
Ceylon  (and  published  his  travels  in  1784),  reports  that  on  a  single 
occasion  he  was  a  witness  of  the  phenomenon.  It  was  one  o'clock 
at  night  when  the  cry  burst  forth  in  the  air.  The  voice  resembled 
neither  a  man's  nor  an  animal's,  and  seemed  to  come  out  of  a  cavern. 
On  his  speaking  of  it,  some  hunters  told  him  that  in  the  dry  season 
they  sometimes  heard  the  sounds  near  the  pools  in  the  forest.  Some- 
times it  was  a  call,  sometimes  a  shriek,  sometimes  more  like  a  song ; 
but  in  every  case  it  was  so  strange  and  appalling  that  it  struck  terror 
into  even  the  most  courageous.  The  terrible  voice  ran  from  place  to 
place  with  a  swiftness  that  neither  the  flight  of  a  bird  nor  the  wind 
itself  could  equal,  and  in  a  few  seconds  it  would  be  a  mile  away. 
The  English  traveller  Knox,  whose  narrative  appeared  in  1681,  gives 
a  similar  report.  He,  however,  only  heard  it  in  the  mountains,  and 
not  on  the  low  land.  The  sounds,  he  says,  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  baying  of  hounds ;  but  dogs  who  heard  them  shivered  with 
fear.  They  suddenly  ceased,  to  resound  again  in  a  few  seconds  from 
a  far-distant  place.  The  natives  universally  attributed  the  phenome- 
non to  demons. 

In  the  desert  of  Kobi,  which  lies  between  the  snowy  and  ex- 
cessively cold  highlands  of  Thibet  and  the  mild  regions  to  the  south, 
travellers  report  singular  sounds  in  the  air,  like  the  clattering  of 
weapons,  or  the  tones  of  musical  instruments  of  the  most  varied 
kinds.  But  if  single  travellers  happen  to  lag  behind  caravans,  and 
get  out  of  sight  of  the  latter,  they  are  led  far  into  the  desert.  Some- 
times at  night  they  hear  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  mistaking  it  for 
the  caravan,  turn  their  course  in  that  direction,  in  which  case  thev 
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are  sure  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  road,  and  will  probably  perish  in  the 
desert.  This  desert  is  thirty  days'  journey  in  breadth,  cold,  bare  of 
vegetation,  and  without  any  animals  to  which  the  sounds  could  be 
attributed  ;  and  yet  it  exhibits  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the 
tropical  forests  of  Ceylon. 

Russian  travellers  mention  an  island  lying  in  a  salt  morass  between 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  where  at  times  there  is  heard 
at  night  such  a  baying  and  barking  of  dogs,  mingled  with  the  cries 
of  various  beasts  and  birds,  that  the  island  is  looked  upon  as  the 
abode  of  evil  spirits,  and  scarcely  any  one  is  found  hardy  enough  to 
visit  it. 

Nor  is  the  Western  hemisphere  without  similar  phenomena.  In 
the  64th  degree  of  southern  latitude  lies  an  archipelago  of  desolate 
and  rocky  islands  called  South  Shetland.  Upon  one  of  these  (the 
English  tourist  Wedell  informs  us,  in  a  narrative  of  a  voyage  to  the 
Antarctic  regions)  one  of  the  sailors  of  his  ship  was  left  for  a  time  in 
charge  of  a  boat.  At  night,  about  10  o'clock,  as  he  was  lying  on  the 
beach,  he  twice  heard  a  sound  like  a  human  voice.  It  was  not  quite 
dark,  and  the  man  looked  around  him  attentively,  but  could  see  no 
one.  He  walked  along  the  beach,  and  presently  heard  it  again,  the 
same  sound,  but  plainer,  and  continued  for  about  two  minutes.  The 
sound  had  something  musical  about  it.  At  last  he  perceived,  on  a 
distant  rock,  a  seal,  which  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  him  than  it 
plunged  into  the  water;  and  he  maintained  that  this  animal  had  pro- 
duced the  noise. 

In  Scotland  the  same  phenomena  have  given  rise  to  many  legends. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  fine  use  Scott  has  made  (in 
Marmion)  of  a  story  of  this  kind,  in  the  supernatural  nightly  summons 
by  name  of  all  those  destined  to  fall  at  Flodden.  On  the  west  coast 
fearful  tales  are  still  told  of  a  water-demon  or  kelpie  which  allures 
the  nightly  traveller  by  lamentable  sounds  as  if  from  some  one  in 
distress,  and  when  he  has  drawn  near,  utters  a  fearful  cry  which  de- 
prives him  of  reason.  Sometimes  it  calls  like  a  ferryman,  offering  to 
carry  him  over ;  or  indicates  as  fording-places  dangerous  spots  where 
man  and  horse  will  perish. 

Often  the  stories  have  a  grotesque  form,  as  in  the  following : — 
Near  Reichenhall  in  Bavaria  there  is  a  place  where  two  high-roads 
meet  between  lofty  walls  of  rock ;  and  from  these  rocks  are  often 
heard  at  night  the  most  frightful  cries.  But  in  the  year  183 1  these 
became  especially  outrageous,  and  at  night  the  rocks  fairly  rang  with 
unceasing  howls,  yells  and  shrieks.  At  last  the  spring-keeper  of 
Nesselgraben  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  set  out  to  investigate  the 
cause.  He  ascended  the  ridge,  and  there  found  that  the  sound 
issued  from  a  chasm  in  the  rocky  walls  below  him.  The  descent 
was  too  perilous  for  him  to  attempt,  and  he  gave  up  the  search. 
But  a  more  adventurous  spirit,  who  was  looking  for  some  strayed 
sheep,  came  along,  and  learning  the  spring-keeper's  experience,  and 
being  moreover  a  good  cragsman,  clambered  down  into  the  chasm 
and  worked  his  way  to  the  place  whence  the  sounds  proceeded. 
Here  in  a  deep  crevice  in  the  rock  he  found  an  old  woman,  bent 
down  with  age,  who   in  response  to  his   questions  only  uttered  the 
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most  exasperating  yells  and  howls.  Losing  all  patience,  he  laid 
hold  of  her,  and  pushing  her  before  him,  forced  her  to  the  level 
rocks  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  Safely  arrived  here,  he  put  on 
his  jacket  and  hat,  which  he  had  thrown  off  on  commencing  his 
descent,  and  on  looking  around  for  his  prisoner,  she  had  disap- 
peared. This  evidence  that  she  was  something  supernatural  gave 
him  such  a  turn  that  he  took  to  his  bed  for  a  week. 

Scientific  observers  have  given  much  attention  to  these  phenomena, 
with  very  partial  success.  Certain  musical  sounds  which  are  heard 
at  times  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  have  been  attributed  to  a  kind  of 
shell-fish,  which  when  left  uncovered  by  the  tide  has  the  power  of 
emitting  sonorous  tones.  Humboldt  found  that  sounds,  somewhat 
resembling  organ-tones,  were  given  forth  by  certain  granite  rocks  in 
Brazil  after  sunset;  and  he  attributed  these  to  vibrations  produced 
by  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  stone.  But  the  greater  number  of  the 
phenomena  are  still  unsolved,  while  yet  the  universality  of  the  reports 
forbids  us  to  consider  them  as  mere  figments  of  the  imagination  ;  nor 
are  expert  hunters  or  fishermen  likely  to  be  deceived  by  any  ordinary 
sounds  of  land  or  sea. 

In  Germany  these  sounds  have  usually  resembled  the  rushing  and 
clatter  and  shouts  of  a  party  of  horsemen  ;  and  hence  in  heathen 
times  they  were  called  "Odin's  host,"  or  "the  wild  hunt."  It  was 
Odin  (Wuotan,  "the  Rager,"  the  Storm-god)  hurrying  by  on  his 
furious  chase.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  peasantry  were  much 
harassed  by  the  hunting  propensities  of  their  lords,  whose  dogs  they 
had  to  feed,  for  whom  they  had  to  act  as  beaters,  and  who  often 
trampled  down  the  patient  toil  of  months  in  one  morning's  hunt,  special 
legends  arose  as  to  the  wild  hunt ;  and  in  it  was  seen  the  punish- 
ment of  cruel  lords  or  huntsmen,  doomed  to  ride  on  forever  in  an 
eternal  chase. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  Burger's  powerful 
ballad,  beginning:  "  Der  Wild-  und  Rheingraf  stoss  ins  Horn," 
which  gives  one  version  of  the  legend  of  the  Wild  Huntsman.  But 
in  various  parts  of  Germany  this  phantom  has  other  names.  In 
lower  Saxony  he  is  Hakelbarend,  and  in  the  Harz,  Hakelnberg,  of 
whom  the  following  story  is  told  : — 

Hakelnberg  frequents  the  mountains  of  the  Harz,  and  the  Thurin- 
gian  forests,  sometimes  appearing  to  the  wanderer  as  a  solitary 
huntsman  with  a  dog,  and  at  other  times  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
horses  and  followed  by  six  hounds.  Unless  the  traveller  has  had 
the  fortune  to  be  born  on  Sunday,  he  can  not  see  Hakelnberg,  but 
only  hears  a  terrible  rushing  through  the  air,  mingled  with  the  hollow 
baying  of  hounds,  and  at  times  the  plashing  of  water,  as  if  horses 
were  dashing  through  a  ford.  At  intervals  he  hears  the  shout  of 
"  Ho  !  Ho  !  "  and  sees  the  huntsman's  inseparable  companion  Hoot- 
Osel  — of  whom  more  anon. 

Once  three  wayfarers  were  sitting  late  at  night  in  the  region  of  the 
Dummburg.  The  moon  gleamed  fitfully  through  ragged  masses  of 
cloud  that  were  driving  across  the  sky.  All  around  was  the  deepest 
silence.  Suddenly  a  rustling  noise  was  heard  over  their  heads. 
They  looked  up,  and  over  them  was  flitting   a  great  horned  owl. 
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"Ha!"  cried  one  of  the  travellers,  "there  is  Hoot-Osel ;  Hakeln- 
berg  is  not  far  off!  "  "Let  us  get  away,"  said  another,  "before  the 
spectre  is  upon  us."  "We  cannot  get  away,"  said  the  third,  "but  we 
are  in  no  danger  if  we  offer  him  no  offence.  But  no  man  must  dare 
to  speak  to  the  Wild  Huntsman,  or  it  may  happen  to  him  as  it  did  to 
the  shepherd."  So  they  crouched  under  some  thick  bushes.  Pres- 
ently they  heard  a  clamor  and  rushing  sound  as  of  a  pack  of  hounds 
plunging  through  the  thickets,  and  a  hollow  sound  in  the  air  above 
their  heads.  From  time  to  time  they  heard  the  huntsman's  terrible 
"  Ho  !  Ho  !  "  Two  of  the  travellers  lay  with  their  faces  pressed  to 
the  ground  ;  but  the  third  could  not  restrain  his  curiosity,  and  peeped 
up  through  the  bushes,  when  he  saw  the  shadow  of  a  huntsman 
followed  by  hounds  rush  swiftly  by.  All  was  now  still  again,  and 
the  frightened  travellers  ventured  to  arise,  but  nothing  was  to  be 
seen. 

"  Who  or  what  is  Hoot-Osel  ? "  asked  one  of  the  travellers,  after 
a  pause.  His  comrade  answered  thus :  "  In  a  distant  convent  in 
Thiiringen  once  lived  a  nun  named  Ursula.  She  had  a  most  vile, 
unmelodious  voice,  but  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  she  was  a 
perfect  nightingale,  and  by  her  persistence  in  howling  during  the  holy 
office  at  a  pitch  that  fairly  drowned  their  chanting,  drove  the  good 
sisters  out  of  all  patience,  and  filled  their  hearts  with  bitterness  and 
their  minds  with  most  unsaintly  thoughts.  So  they  nicknamed  her 
Hoot-Ursel.  But  bad  as  it  had  been  in  her  life,  after  her  death  it 
was  worse,  for  at  eleven  every  night  she  thrust  her  head  through  a 
hole  of  the  tower  into  the  church  choir,  and  hooted  lamentably;  and 
every  morning  at  four  o'clock  she  mingled  her  unlovely  song  with  the 
matin-chant.  For  three  days  the  nuns,  in  the  extremity  of  terror, 
endured  this  visitation  ;  but  on  the  fourth,  just  as  the  frightful  voice 
was  heard,  one  forgetting  herself,  said  to  her  neighbor,  '  there  is 
Hoot-Ursel ! '  In  an  instant  the  sound  ceased,  and  the  nuns,  in  a 
sudden  panic,  rushed  out  of  the  church,  nor  could  any  threats  or 
persuasions  induce  them  to  enter  again,  until  a  distinguished  exorcist 
had  been  sent  for,  who  succeeded  in  banishing  the  spectre,  in  the 
shape  of  a  horned-owl,  to  the  lonely  Dummburg.  Here  she  met 
with  a  congenial  spirit  in  Hakelnberg;  and  each  found  so  much 
pleasure  in  the  other's  society  and  melody  (not  to  hint  at  tenderer 
ties)  that  they  have  never  since  separated.  This  is  the  story  of 
Hoot-Osel."  "But  what  was  it  happened  to  the  shepherd  who  spoke 
to  Hakelnberg?"  "A  shepherd,"  said  the  third  traveller,  "once 
heard  Hakelnberg  rush  by,  and  being  a  bold  fellow,  he  cheered  on 
the  hounds,  and  shouted  after  him,  '  Good  sport,  Hakelnberg  !  '  A 
voice  like  a  roll  of  thunder  came  back  :  '  Since  you  have  helped  the 
hunt,  you  shall  share  the  game  I  'and  a  mass  of  carrion  was  hurled 
to  the  ground  at  his  feet." 

But  who  was  Hakelbarend,  or  Hakelnberg  himself?  Here  is  one 
of  the  many  stories  that  are  told  of  this  personage  : — 

In  the  Grimnitz  Forest,  not  far  from  the  old  hunting-castle  on  the 
heath,  is  a  spot  which  is  called  "  Barens'  graveyard  ; "  and  it  has 
this  name  from  a  forester,  Barens,  who  is  buried  there.  There  was 
to   be  a  great  boar-hunt  in  this  forest,   and   this  Barens  visited   the 
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place  that  the  Elector  had  had  surrounded,  three  days  before  the  hunt, 
to  give  the  swine  food  and  take  a  look  at  them.  He  passed  the  night 
on  the  ground,  and  about  midnight  he  heard  a  voice  calling,  "  Is 
Stump-tail  here,  who  is  to  kill  the  forester  Barens  ? "  On  the  follow- 
ing night  he  heard  the  same  voice  ;  so  he  told  the  matter  to  the 
elector,  adding  his  suspicions  that  it  was  some  one  who  wished  to 
play  him  a  trick  or  make  him  afraid.  The  elector  ordered  him  to 
say  nothing  about  it  to  any  one,  but  to  stay  home  the  following  night, 
when  his  place  should  be  taken  by  one  of  the  game-keepers.  This 
man  in  the  morning  reported  that  he  had  heard  that  same  voice.  On 
the  next  day  the  hunt  came  off,  but  the  forester,  by  his  master's 
orders,  stayed  at  home.  When  it  was  over,  however,  he  came  out  to 
look  at  the  game,  and  observed  that  they  were  just  lifting  a  very 
large  boar,  with  a  short  or  cropped  tail,  up  in  a  wagon.  He  went  up 
to  help,  and  apostrophising  the  boar  as  the  fatal  Stump-tail,  "  So 
you  were  to  kill  me,  were  you .''  but  you  see  that  plan  has  failed." 
But  as  he  and  the  others  were  lifting  up  the  heavy  carcase,  pushing 
and  heaving  with  all  their  strength,  the  great  head,  relaxed,  fell  to 
one  side,  and  one  of  the  tusks  ripped  the  forester's  body  open,  so 
that  in  a  few  minutes  he  died.  By  the  elector's  order,  four  stones 
were  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross  to  mark  the  place  where  he  fell, 
and  to  this  day  the  spot  is  called  "  Barens'  graveyard." 

There  is  another,  very  similar  story  of  a  Hans  von  Hackelnberg, 
who  dreamed  that  he  was  slain  by  a  boar,  and  not  long  after  had  a 
severe  contest  with  one  of  gigantic  size,  which  he  finally  slew.  Glad 
that  he  had  baffled  the  prediction,  he  gave  the  monster's  head  a 
contemptuous  kick,  when  one  of  the  tusks  pierced  his  foot,  inflicting 
a  wound  of  which  he  died. 

These  stories,  however,  are  but  specimens  of  the  many  legends  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy,  all  pointing  the  ancient  moral  of  so  many  fables 
that  it  is  vain  to  hope  to  outwit  destiny,  a  moral  which  Euripides 
has  crabbedly  summed  up  in  his  pet  tag, — 

"  A  Lord-Steward  High  is  Zeus  in  the  sky, 
And  much  that  is  odd  is  fulfilled  by  the  gods  : 
That  comes  not  about  for  which  you  look  out ; 
What  you  don't  expect,  that  Fate  doth  effect, 
As  you  may  have  observed  in  this  story." 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  stories,  turning  in  a  similar  way 
upon  a  "  weird  dree'd,"  as  the  Scotch  say,  at  a  boar-hunt,  is  that  of 
Adrastus,  related  by  Herodotus  ;  but  in  none  of  them  is  there  more 
than  a  coincident  connection  between  their  luckless  heroes  and 
the  Wild  Huntsman.  But  other  forms  of  the  legend  attempt  to  give 
a  moral  to  the  story  by  representing  Der  Wilde  Jdger  as  having  been 
a  cruel  and  tyrannous  master,  riding  over  his  peasants'  fields,  or  even 
their  wives  and  children,  in  his  brutal  sport ;  or  as  having  perpetrated 
in  connection  with  it  some  strange  and  terrible  impiety. 

King  Woldemar,  says  a  Danish  legend,  loved  Torelille,  a  maiden 
of  the  island  Riigen.  When  she  died,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
part  from  the  body  of  his  beloved,  and  had  it  borne  with  him  every- 
where on  his  journeyings.  His  followers  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  some  magic  at  the  bottom  of  this  strange  infatuation,  and 
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one  of  them  determined  to  investigate  the  matter.  So  he  took  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  corpse  privatel\%  and  on  its  finger  found 
an  antique  ring,  which  he  pulled  oiT  and  kept.  The  King  at  once 
awakened  as  if  from  a  dream,  and  ordered  Torelille's  body  to  be 
buried  at  once.  But  he  now  transferred  all  his  favor  to  the  new 
possessor  of  the  ring  ;  raised  him  to  high  rank,  trusted  him  with  the 
weightiest  affairs,  and  could  scarcely  bear  to  let  him  go  out  of  his 
sight.  Flattered  at  first,  the  new  favorite  soon  found  that  the  envy 
and  jealousy  of  the  other  courtiers  would  result  in  his  murder  before 
long;  and  knowing  that  he  owed  his  exaltation  solely  to  the  magic 
ring,  pulled  this  off  one  day  as  he  was  riding  through  the  forest 
Gurre,  and  threw  it  in  a  marsh.  From  this  moment  the  King  felt 
happier  in  that  forest  than  anywhere  else  in  all  his  dominions.  He 
built  a  castle  in  the  woods,  and  spent  day  and  night  in  hunting  in 
its  environs.  So  great  was  his  delight  in  his  sport  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed profanely  to  say  that  he  desired  no  better  heaven  than  to  hunt 
forever  in  the  forest  of  Gurre.  And  now  every  night  Woldemar's 
ghost  with  his  train  of  spectral  huntsmen,  scours  the  forest.  Belated 
travellers  hear  with  terror  the  shouts  and  halloos  and  baying  of  hounds, 
and  hide  themselves  in  thickets.  A  pack  of  coal-black  hounds  first 
rushes  by,  their  red  tongues  lolling  out,  and  their  eyes  flaming  like 
glowing  carbuncles.  Woldemar  follows  on  a  white  horse,  sometimes 
carrying  his  head  under  his  arm.  If  he  meets  a  traveller,  he  gives 
him  a  couple  of  his  hounds  to  hold,  and  no  man  dares  refuse  to  obey 
him.  Sometimes  the  hounds  remain  immovable  where  they  were 
left  for  hours,  but  when  they  hear  a  blast  of  their  master's  horn,  they 
vanish  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

A  Dutch  legend  relates  that  a  peasant  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wynendael,  had  a  son  who  spent  all  his  time  in  hunting,  instead  of 
helping  his  old  father  to  till  the  soil.  When  the  old  man  came  to 
die,  he  called  his  son  to  his  bed-side ;  but  the  unfeeling  wretch 
whistled  to  his  dogs  and  went  off  to  hunt.  In  the  anguish  of  his 
spirit  the  old  man  cried,  "  Then  hunt  for  ever !  "  and  died  as  he  uttered 
the  words.  From  this  time  the  unhappy  wretch,  or  his  tormented 
sprite,  has  roamed  the  woods  by  night ;  and  travellers  often  hear  his 
hideous  and  lamentable  cries. 

In  these  stories,  and  the  multitude  of  which  they  are  specimens, 
the  moral  has  been  evidently  tacked  on  to  the  old  supernatural  legend, 
and  seems  to  have  been  framed  to  satisfy  the  natural  sense  of  justice 
which  insists  that  so  strange  and  fearful  a  punishment  can  only  have 
been  inflicted  upon  a  crime  of  unwonted  horror.  The  first  of  the 
forms  we  have  given  probably  found  favor  in  lands  where  the  nobility 
were  a  trifle  rigid  in  the  laws  of  "vert  and  venison";  the  second, 
with  the  church  ;  and  the  third,  with  fathers  whose  sons  were  rather 
too  fond  of  a  bit  of  shooting.  By  a  similar  process  has  grown  the 
story  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  out  of  the  natural  phenomenon  of  the 
mirage,  where  rays  reflected  from  a  mass  of  air  of  different  density 
than  that  surrounding  the  observer,  present  to  the  sailor  the  sight  of 
a  phantom  ship  that  vanishes  as  he  approaches.  A  phantom  ship 
suggests  a  ghostly  captain  and  crew  ;  and  imagination,  guided  by  the 
instinct  of  justice,  soon  framed  a  legend  for  this  unhappy  navigator. 
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Who  is  really  the  Wild  Huntsman  ?  Neither  more  nor  less  than 
Odin  himself,  the  ruler  of  the  air  and  king  of  heaven  to  our  ancient 
Teutonic  ancestry,  as  Zeus  was  to  the  Greeks.  As  Wuotan,  "the 
Rager,"  he  was  the  wild  storm-wind  :  the  clouds  scudding  before  him 
were  the  game  that  he  pursues  and  the  hounds  upon  their  track. 
The  roar  and  crash  of  the  storm,  the  howling  of  the  blast,  and  the 
roll  of  the  thunder  were  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  the  trampling  and 
neighing  of  his  horse  Sleipnir,  swiftest  of  living  things.  As  Hakel- 
barend,  "  cloak-wearer,"  he  was  the  thoroughly  over-clouded  sky,  the 
nimbus  or  rain-cloud.  And  the  mysterious  noises  in  the  air  were  all 
attributed  to  him. 

When  Christianity  penetrated  into  Scandinavia,  it  was  found  im- 
possible entirely  to  separate  the  people  from  their  ancient  faith. 
The  God  of  the  Christians  might  be  superior  to  Odin  or  Thor,  but 
they  could  not  renounce  all  belief  in  powers  whose  acts  they  had 
.  seen,  and  whose  voices  they  had  heard.  Race-beliefs  are  ineradic- 
able )  and  even  now  much  more  Odinism  survives  unsuspected,  even 
among  ourselves,  than  is  included  in  the  names  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday.  How  many  writers  have  noticed  the  persist- 
ence of  Pagan  rites  and  beliefs,  under  new  names,  among  the  peas- 
antry of  the  south  of  Europe.  Nay,  the  writer  of  these  lines  has 
seen  an  outbreak  of  genuine  Druidism  in  an  assembly  of  people  who 
imagined  they  were  engaged  in  Christian  worship. 

But  the  clergy,  if  they  could  not  eradicate  Odinism,  could  bring  it 
into  discredit.  Odin  was  represented  as  a  potent  spirit  indeed,  but 
as  a  demon  ;  no  longer  the  giver  of  light,  warmth,  fertility,  wealth, 
and  all  good  things,  but  the  fierce  foe  of  mankind,  whose  chain  was 
lengthened  to  punish  them  for  their  sins,  who  devastated  their 
labors,  tortured  the  impious  who  had  forfeited  the  protection  of 
heaven,  and  wreaked  malice  upon  the  careless  or  presumptuous. 
The  mythological  boar-hunt,  in  which  Odin,  as  the  bringer  of  heat 
and  light,  chases  the  boar  Winter,  is  wounded  by  the  latter  while 
sleeping  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  sun  seems  to 
rest  on  his  course  and  then  to  retreat  down  the  southern  sky,  and 
slays  him  at  the  winter  solstice  —  all  this  dwindled  to  a  variation  on 
the  demoniac  chase  of  the  swine  down  the  steep  banks  of  Gergesa 
into  the  Lake  of  Tiberias. 

Worse  degradation  followed.  From  Princes  of  the  Power  of  the 
Air,  the  gods  dwindled  into  mere  plebeian  spectres,  and  sank  into 
the  rabble  of  unclean  ghosts  of  the  lower  order  \  until  the  great 
Allfadr,  the  source  of  light  and  life,  bringer  of  victory,  father  of 
gods  and  men,  before  whom  the  fierce  Norseman  and  unconquerable 
Goth  bent  low  in  reverence,  shrank  into  a  shabby  grotesque,  the 
scarecrow  of  a  ballad,  or  the  bugbear  of  the  nursery. 

MiSTYLLUS. 
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CHAPTER   LXX. 

Atlee's   Return. 

'HEN  Atlee  arrived  at  Bruton  Street,  the  welcome  that  met  him 
was  almost  cordial.  Lord  Danesbury —  not  very  demonstrative 
at  any  time  —  received  him  with  warmth,  and  Lady  Maude  gave  him 
her  hand  with  a  sort  of  significant  cordiality  that  overwhelmed  him 
with  delight.  The  climax  of  his  enjoyment  was,  however,  reached  when 
Lord  Danesbury  said  to  him,  "We  are  glad  to  see  you  at  home  again." 

This  speech  sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  and  he  never  wearied  of  re- 
peating it  over  and  over  to  himself  When  he  reached  his  room, 
where  his  luggage  had  already  preceded  him,  and  found  his  dressing' 
articles  laid  out,  and  all  the  little  cares  and  attentions  which  well- 
trained  servants  understand  awaiting  him,  he  muttered,  with  a  tremulous 
sort  of  ecstasy,  "  This  is  a  very  glorious  way  to  come  home  !  " 

The  rich  furniture  of  the  room,  the  many  appliances  of  luxury  and 
ease  around  him,  the  sense  of  rest  and  quiet,  so  delightful  after  a  jour- 
ney, all  appealed  to  him  as  he  threw  himself  into  a  deeply-cushioned 
chair.  He  cried  aloud,  "  Home  !  home!  Is  this  indeed  home  ?  What 
a  different  thing  from  that  mean  life  of  privation  and  penury  I  have 
always  been  associating  with  this  word  —  from  that  perpetual  struggle 
with  debt  —  the  miserable  conflict  that  went  on  through  everyday,  till 
not  an  action,  not  a  thought,  remained  untinctured  with  money,  and,  if  a 
momentary  pleasure  crossed  the  path,  the  cost  of  it  as  certain  to  tar- 
nish all  the  enjoyment !  Such  was  the  only  home  I  have  ever  known, 
or,  indeed,  imagined." 

It  is  said  that  the  men  who  have  emerged  from  very  humble  con- 
ditions in  life,  and  occupy  places  of  eminence  or  promise,  are  less 
overjoyed  at  this  change  of  fortune  than  impressed  with  a  kind  of  re- 
sentment towards  the  destiny  that  once  had  subjected  them  to  privation. 
Their  feeling  is  not  so  much  joy  at  the  present  as  discontent  with  the 
past. 

"Why  was  I  not  born  to  all  this?"  cried  Atlee,  indignantly.  "What 
is  there  in  me,  or  in  my  nature,  that  this  should  be  a  usurpation  ?  Why 
v/as  I  not  schooled  at  Eton,  and  trained  at  Oxford .-'  Why  was  I  not 
bred  up  amongst  the  men  whose  competitor  I  shall  soon  find  myself.'' 
Why  have  I  not  their  ways,  their  instincts,  their  watchwords,  their 
pastimes,  and  even  their  prejudices,  as  parts  of  my  very  nature  .-'  Why 
am  I  to  learn  these  late  in  life,  as  a  man  learns  a  new  language,  and 
never  fully  catches  the  sounds  or  the  niceties  ?  Is  there  any  com- 
petitorship  I  should  flinch  from,  any  rivalry  I  should  fear,  if  I  had  but 
started  fair  in  the  race  ?  " 

This  sense  of  having  been  hardly  treated  by  fortune  at  the  outset, 
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marred  much  of  his  present  enjoyment,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a 
misgiving  that,  do  what  he  might,  that  early  inferiority  would  cling  to 
him,  like  some  rag  of  a  garment  that  he  must  wear  over  all  his 
"braverie,"  proclaiming  as  it  did  to  the  world,  "This  is  from  what  I 
sprung  originally." 

It  was  not  by  any  exercise  of  vanity  that  Atlee  knew  he  talked  bet- 
ter, knew  more,  was  wittier  and  more  ready-witted  than  the  majority 
of  men  of  his  age  and  standing.  The  consciousness  that  he  could  do 
scores  of  things  they  could  not  do  was  not  enough,  tarnished  as  it  was 
by  a  misgiving  that,  by  some  secret  mystery  of  breeding,  some  free- 
masonry of  fashion,  he  was  not  one  of  them,  and  that  this  awkward 
fact  was  suspended  over  hiiji  for  life,  to  arrest  his  course  in  the  hour 
of  success,  and  baulk  him  at  the  very  moment  of  victory. 

"Till  a  man's  adoption  amongst  them  is  ratified  by  a  marriage,  he 
is  not  safe,"  muttered  he.  "  Till  the  fatf^  and  future  of  one  of  their 
own  is  embarked  in  the  same  boat  with  himself,  they'll  not  grieve  over 
his  shipwreck." 

Could  he  but  call  Lady  Maude  his  wife !  Was  this  possible  ?  There 
were  classes  in  which  affections  went  for  much,  where  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  engaging  these  same  affections,  and  actually  pledging  all 
hope  of  happiness  in  life  on  the  faith  of  such  engagements.  These, 
it  is  true,  were  the  sentiments  that  prevailed  in  humbler  walks  of  life, 
amongst  those  lowly-born  people  whose  births  and  marriages  were  not 
chronicled  in  gilt-bound  volumes.  The  Lady  Maudes  of  the  world, 
whatever  imprudences  they  might  permit  themselves,  certainly  never 
"fell  in  love."  Condition  and  place  in  the  world  were  far  too  serious 
things  to  be  made  the  sport  of  sentiment.  Love  was  a  very  proper 
thing  in  three-volume  novels,  and  Mr.  Mudie  drove  a  roaring  trade  in 
it;  but  in  the  well-bred  world,  immersed  in  all  its  engagements,  triple- 
deep  in  its  projects  and  promises  for  pleasure,  where  was  the  time, 
where  the  opportunity,  for  this  pleasant  fooling  ?  That  luxurious  sel- 
fishness, in  which  people  delight  to  plan  a  future  life  and  ag'ree  to  think 
that  they  have  in  themselves  what  can  confront  narrow  fortune  and 
difficulty,  these  had  no  place  in  the  lives  of  persons  of  fashion  !  .  In 
that  coquetry  of  admiration  and  flattery  which,  in  the  language  of  slang, 
is  called  spooning,  young  persons  occasionally  got  so  far  acquainted 
that  they  agreed  to  be  married,  pretty  much  as  they  agreed  to  -"altz  or 
to  polka  together;  but  it  was  always  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  they  were  doing  what  mammas  would  approve  of,  and  family  soF^i- 
tors  of  good  conscience  could  ratify.  No  tyrannical  sentimentality, 
no  uncontrollable  gush  of  sympathy,  no  irresistible  convictions  about 
all  future  happiness  being  dependent  on  one  issue,  overbore  these 
natures,  and  made  them  insensible  to  title,  and  rank,  and  station,  and 
settlements. 

In  one  word,  Atlee,  after  due  consideration,  satisfied  his  mind  that, 
though  a  man  might  gain  the  affections  of  the  doctor's  daughter,  or 
the  squire's  niece,  and  so  establish  himself  as  an  element  of  her  happi- 
ness that  friends  would  overlook  all  differences  of  fortune,  and  try  to 
make  some  sort  of  compromise  with  fate,  all  these  were  unsuited  to 
the  sphere  in  which  Lady  Maude  moved.  It  was,  indeed,  a  realm 
where  this  coinaere  did  not  circulate.     To  enable  him  to  address  her 
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with  any  prospect  of  success,  he  should  be  able  to  show  —  ay,  and  to 
show  argumentatively  —  that  she  was,  in  listening  to  him,  about  to  do 
something  eminently  prudent  and  worldl3'-wise.  She  must,  in  short, 
be  in  a  position  to  show  her  friends  and  "  society  "  that  she  had  not 
committed  herself  to  anything  wilful  or  foolish  —  had  not  been  misled 
by  a  sentiment  or  betrayed  by  a  sympathy  ;  and  that  the  well-bred 
questioner  who  inquired,  "  Why  did  she  marry  Atlee  ?  "  should  be  met 
by  an  answer  satisfactory  and  convincing. 

In  the  various  ways  he  canvassed  the  question  and  revolved  it  with 
himself,  there  was  one  consideration  which,  if  I  were  at  all  concerned 
for  his  character  for  gallantry,  I  should  be  reluctant  to  reveal  ;  but, 
as  I  feel  little  interest  on  this  score,  I  am  free  to  own  was  this.  He 
remembered  that,  as  Lady  Maude  was  no  longer  in  her  first  youth,  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  she  might  listen  to  addresses  now  which,  some 
years  ago,  \,oultl  have  met  scant  favor  in  her  eyes. 

In  the  matrimonial  Lloyd's,  if  there  were  such  a  body,  she  would 
not  have  figured  A  No.  i,  and  the  risks  of  entering  the  conjugal  state 
have  probably  called  for  an  extra  premium.  Atlee  attached  great 
importance  to  this  fact;  but  it  was  not  the  less  a  matter  which  de- 
manded the  greatest  delicacy  of  treatment.  He  must  know  it,  and 
he  must  not  know  it.  He  must  see  that  she  had  been  the  belle  of 
many  seasons,  and  he  must  pretend  to  regard  her  as  fresh  to  the  ways 
of  life  and  new  to  society.  He  trusted  a  good  deal  to  his  tact  to  do 
this,  for  while  insinuating  to  her  the  possible  future  of  such  a  man  as 
himself,  the  high  place  and  the  great  rewards  which,  in  all  likelihood, 
awaited  him,  there  would  come  an  opportune  moment  to  suggest  that 
to  any  one  less  gifted,  less  conversant  with  knowledge  of  life  than 
herself,  such  reasonings  could  not  be  addressed. 

"  It  could  never  be,"  cried  he  aloud,  "to  some  miss  fresh  from  the 
schoolroom  and  the  governess  I  could  dare  to  talk  a  language  only 
understood  by  those  who  have  been  conversant  with  high  questions, 
and  moved  in  the  society  of  thoughtful  talkers." 

There  is  no  quality  so  dangerous  to  eulogise  as  experience,  and 
Atlee  thought  long  over  this.  One  determination  or  another  must 
speedily  be  come  to.  If  there  was  no  likelihood  of  success  with  Lady 
Maude,  he  must  not  lose  his  chances  with  the  Greek  girl.  The  sum, 
whatever  it  might  be,  which  her  father  should  obtain  for  his  secret 
papers,  would  constitute  a  very  respectable  portion.  "  I  have  a 
stionger  reason  to  fight  for  liberal  terms,"  thought  he,  "'than  the- 
Prince  Kostalergi  imagines,  and  fortunately,  that  fine  parental  trait,, 
that  noble  desire  to  make  a  provision  for  his  child,  stands  out  sO' 
clearly  in  my  brief,  I  should  be  a  sorry  advocate  if  I  could  not  em- 
ploy it." 

In  the  few  words  that  passed  between  Lord  Danesbury  and  himself 
on  arriving,  he  learned  that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  his  winning* 
his  election  for  the  borough.  Indeed  he  bore  the  disappointment 
jauntily  and  good-humoredl}'.  That  great  philosophy  of  not  attach- 
ing too  much  importance  to-  any  one  thing  in  life,  sustained  him  in 
every  venture.  "Bet  on  the  field  —  never  back  the  favorite,"  was 
his  formula  for  inculcating  the  wisdom  of  trusting  to  the  general  gama" 
of  life   rather  than   to  any  particular  emergency.     "Back  the  fi>-iid," 
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he  would  say,  "  and  you  must  be  unlucky  or  you'll  come  right  in  the 
long  run." 

They  dined  that  day  alone,  that  is,  they  were  but  three  at  table ; 
and  Atlee  enjoyed  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  hearing  them  talk 
with  the  freedom  and  unconstraint  people  only  indulge  in  when  "at 
home."  Lord  Danesbury  discussed  confidential  questions  of  political 
importance,  told  how  his  colleagues  agreed  in  this  or  differed  on  that ; 
adverted  to  the  nice  points  of  temperament  which  made  one  man 
hopeful  and  that  other  despondent  or  distrustful ;  he  exposed  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  meet  in  the  Commons,  and  where  the  Upper 
House  was  intractable  ;  and  even  went  so  far  in  his  confidences  as 
to  admit  where  the  criticisms  of  the  Press  were  felt  to  be  damaging 
to  the  administration. 

"The  real  danger  of  ridicule,"  said  he,  "is  not  the  pungency  of 
the  satire,  it  is  the  facility  with  which  it  is  remembered  and  circulated. 
The  man  who  reads  the  strong  leader  in  The  Times  may  have  some 
general  impression  of  being  convinced,  but  he  cannot  repeat  its  argu- 
ments or  quote  its  expressions.  The  pasquinade  or  the  squib  gets  a 
a  hold  on  the  mind,  and  in  its  very  drollery  will  ensure  its  being  re- 
tained there." 

Atlee  was  not  a  little  gratified  to  hear  that  this  opinion  was 
delivered  h propos  to  a  short  paper  of  his  own,  whose  witty  sarcasms 
on  the  Cabinet  were  exciting  great  amusement  in  town,  and  much 
curiosity  as  to  the  writer. 

"  He  has  not  seen  '  The  Whitebait  Dinner'  yet,"  said  Lady  Maude  ; 
"the  cleverest  jeu-d'esprit  of  the  day." 

•■'  Ay,  or  of  any  day,"  broke  in  Lord  Danesbury.  "  Even  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  has  nothing  better.  The  notion  is  this.  The  Devil  happens 
to  be  taking  a  holiday,  and  he  is  in  town  just  at  the  time  of  the  Min- 
isterial dinner,  and,  hearing  that  he  is  at  Claridge's,  the  Cabinet, 
ashamed  at  the  little  attention  bestowed  on  a  crowned  head,  ask  him 
down  to  Greenwich.     He  accepts,  and  to  kill  an  hour, — 

'He  strolled  down  of  course, 
To  the  Parliament  House, 
And  heard  how  England  stood, 
As  she  has  since  the  Flood, 
Without  ally  or  friend  to  assist  her. 

But,  while  every  persuasion 

Was  full  of  invasion. 

From  Russian  or  Prussian, 

Yet  the  only  discussion 
Was,  how  should  a  gentleman  marry  his  sister.' " 

"  Can  you  remember  any  more  of  it,  my  lord  ? "  asked  Atlee,  on 
whose  table  at  that  moment  were  lying  the  proof-sheets  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

"Maude  has  it  all  somewhere.  You  must  find  it  for  him,  and  let 
him  guess  the  writer  —  if  he  can." 

"What  do  the  clubs  say.?"  asked  Atlee. 

"  I  think  they  are  divided  between  Orlop  and  Bouverie.  I'm  told 
that  the  Garrick  people  say  it's  Sankey,  a  young  fellow  in  F.  O." 

"You  should  see  Aunt  Jerningham  about  it,  Mr.  Atlee — her 
eagerness  is  driving  her  half  mad." 
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"  Take  him  out  to  '  Lebanon '  on  Sunday,"  said  my  lord  ;  and 
Lady  Maude  agreed  with  a  charming  grace  and  courtesy,  adding,  as 
she  left  the  room,  "So  remember  you  are  engaged  for  Sunday." 
Atlee  bowed  as  he  held  the  door  open  for  her  to  pass  out,  and  threw 
into  his  glance  what  he  desired  might  mean  homage  and  eternal 
devotion. 

"  Now  then  for  a  little  quiet  confab,"  said  my  lord.  "  Let  me  hear 
what  you  meant  by  your  telegram.  AH  I  could  make  out  was  that 
you  found  our  man." 

"Yes;  I  found  him,  and  passed  several  hours  in  his  company." 

"  Was  the  fellow  very  much  out  at  elbows,  as  usual  ?  " 

"No,  my  lord  —  thriving,  and  likely  to  thrive.  He  has  just  been 
named  Envoy  to  the  Ottoman  Court." 

"  Bah  !  "  was  all  the  reply  his  incredulity  could  permit. 

"True,  I  assure  you.  Such  is  the  estimation  he  is  held  in  at 
Athens,  the  Greeks  declare  he  has  not  his  equal.  You  are  aware 
that  his  name  is  Spiridion  Kostalergi,  and  he  claims  to  be  Prince  of 
Delos." 

"With  all  my  heart.  Our  Hellenic  friends  never  quarrel  over  their 
nobility.  There  are  titles  and  to  spare  for  every  one.  Will  he  give 
us  our  papers .''  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  without  high  terms.  He  declares,  in  fact,  my  lord, 
that  you  can  no  more  return  to  the  Bosphorus  without  him  than  he 
can  go  there  without  jiw«." 

"Is  the  fellow  insolent  enough  to  take  this  ground?" 

"  That  is  he.  In  fact,  he  presumes  to  talk  as  your  lordship's  col- 
league, and  hints  at  the  several  points  in  which  you  may  act  in 
concert." 

"It  is  very  Greek,  all  this." 

"  His  terms  are  ten  thousand  pounds  in  cash,  and  — " 

"There,  there,  that  will  do.  Why  not  fifty  —  why  not  a  hundred 
thousand  ? " 

"  He  affects  a  desire  to  be  moderate,  my  lord." 

"  I  hope  you  withdrew  at  once  after  such  a  proposal  ?  I  trust  you 
did  not  prolong  the  interview  a  moment  longer.? " 

"I  arose,  indeed,  and  declared  that  the  mere  mention  of  such 
terms  was  like  a  refusal  to  treat  at  all." 

"  And  you  retired  ?  " 

"  I  gained  the  door,  when  he  detained  me.  He  has,  I  must  admit, 
a  marvellous  plausibility,  for  though  at  first  he  seemed  to  rely  on  the 
all-importance  of  these  documents  to  your  lordship,  how  far  they 
would  compromise  you  in  the  past  and  impede  you  for  the  future ; 
how  they  would  impair  your  influence,  and  excite  the  animosity  of 
many  who  were  freely  canvassed  and  discussed  in  them  —  yet  he 
abandoned  all  that  at  the  end  of  our  interview,  and  restricted  him- 
self to  the  plea  that  the  sum,  if  a  large  one,  could  not  be  a  serious 
difficulty  to  a  great  English  noble,  and  would  be  the  crowning  fortune 
of  a  poor  Greek  gentleman,  who  merely  desired  to  secure  a  marriage 
portion  for  his  only  daughter." 

"  And  you  believed  this  ?  " 

"I  so  far  believed  him  that  I  have  his  pledge  in  writing  that,  when 
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he  has  your  lordship's  assurance  that  you  will  comply  with  his  terms 
—  and  he  only  asks  that  much  —  he  will  deposit  the  papers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Minister  at  Athens,  and  constitute  your  lordship  the 
trustee  of  the  amount  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  the  sum  only  to  be 
paid  on  her  marriage." 

"  How  can  it  possibly  concern  me  that  he  has  a  daughter,  or  why 
should  I  accept  such  a  trust  ? " 

"The  proposition  had  no  other  meaning  than  to  guarantee  the 
good  faith  on  which  his  demand  is  made." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  the  daughter." 

"  That  is,  that  there  is  one  t  " 

"No.  I  am  persuaded  that  she  has  no  existence.  It  is  some 
question  of  a  mistress  or  a  dependant ;  and,  if  so,  the  sentimentality 
which  would  seem  to  have  appealed  so  forcibly  to  you  fails  at  once." 

"  That  is  quite  true,  my  lord  ;  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  deny  the 
weakness  you  accuse  me  of.  There  may  be  no  daughter  in  the 
question." 

"  Ah  !  You  begin  to  perceive  now  that  you  surrendered  your  con- 
victions too  easily,  Atlee.  You  failed  in  that  element  of  'restless 
distrust'  that  Talleyrand  used  to  call  the  temper  of  the  diplomatist." 

"It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had  to  feel  I  am  your  lordship's 
inferior." 

"Jlfy  education  was  not  made  in  a  day,  Atlee.  It  need  be  no  dis- 
couragement to  you  that  you  are  not  as  long-sighted  as  I  am.  No, 
no  ;  rely  upon  it,  there  is  no  daughter  in  the  case." 

"With  that  conviction,  my  lord,  what  is  easier  than  to  make  your 
adhesion  to  his  terms  conditional  on  his  truth?  You  agree,  if  his 
statement  be  in  all  respects  verified." 

"Which  implies  that  it  is  of  the  least  consequence  to  me  whether 
the  fellow  has  a  daughter  or  not  ?  " 

"  It  is  so  only  as  the  guarantee  of  the  man's  veracity." 

"And  shall  I  give  ten  thousand  pounds  to  test  //lat?" 

"  No,  my  lord  ;  but  to  repossess  yourself  of  what,  in  very  doubtful 
hands,  might  prove  a  great  scandal  and  a  great  disaster." 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  !  ten  thousand  pounds  !  " 

"Why  not  eight — perhaps  five.?  I  have  not  your  lordship's  great 
knowledge  to  guide  me,  and  I  cannot  tell  when  these  men  really  mean 
to  maintain  their  ground.  From  my  own  very  meagre  experiences,  I 
should  say  he  was  not  a  very  tractable  individual.  He  sees  some 
promise  of  better  fortune  before  him,  and  like  a  genuine  gambler  — 
as  I  hear  he  is  —  he  determines  to  back  his  luck." 

"Ten  thousand  pounds!"  muttered    the  other,  below  his  breath. 

"As  regards  the  money,  my  lord,  I  take  it  that  these  same  papers 
were  documents  which  more  or  less  concerned  the  public  service  — 
they  were  in  no  sense  personal,  although  meant  to  be  private ;  and 
although  in  my  ignorance  I  may  be  mistaken,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
fund  devoted  to  secret  services  could  not  be  more  fittingly  appro- 
priated than  in  acquiring  documents  whose  publicity  could  prove  a 
national  injury." 

"Totally  wrong — utterly  wrong.  The  money  could  never  be  paid 
on  such  a  pretence  —  the  '  Office  '  would  not  sanction  —  no  Minister 
would  dare  to  advise  it." 
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"  Then  I  come  back  to  my  original  suggestion.  I  should  give  a 
conditional  acceptance,  and  treat  for  a  reduction  of  the  amount." 

"  You  would  say  five  ?  " 

"  I  opine,  my  lord,  eight  would  have  more  chance  of  success." 

"You  are  a  warm  advocate  for  your  client,"  said  his  lordship,  laugh- 
ing ;  and,  though  the  shot  was  merely  a  ratndom  one,  it  went  so  true 
to  the  mark  that  Atlee  flushed  up  and  became  crimson  all  over. 
"  Don't  mistake  me,  Atlee,"  said  his  lordship,  in  a  kindly  tone.  "  I 
know  thoroughly  how  my  interests,  and  only  mine,  have  any  claim  on 
your  attention.  This  Greek  fellow  must  be  less  than  nothing  to  you. 
Tell  me  now  frankly,  do  you  believe  one  word  he  has  told  you .''  Is- 
he  really  named  as  Minister  to  Turkey?" 

"That  much  I  can  answer  for  —  he  is." 

"  What  of  the  daughter  —  is  there  a  daughter  ?  " 

"  I  suspect  there  may  be.  However,  the  matter  admits  of  an  easy 
proof.  He  has  given  me  names  and  addresses  in  Ireland  of  relatives, 
with  whom  she  is  living.  Now,  I  am  thoroughly  conversant  with 
Ireland,  and,  by  the  indications  in  my  power,  I  can  pledge  myself  to 
learn  all,  not  only  about  the  existence  of  this  person,  but  of  such  family 
circumstances  as  might  serve  to  guide  you  in  your  resolve.  Time  is 
what  is  raost  to  be  thought  of  here.  Kostalergi  requires  a  prompt 
answer  —  first  of  all,  your  assurance  that  you  will  support  his  claim  to 
be  received  by  the  Sultan.  Well,  my  lord,  if  you  refuse,  Mouravieff 
will  do  it.  You  know  better  than  me  how  impolitic  it  might  be  to 
throw  these  Turks  more  into  Russian  influence " 

"  Never  mind  that,  Atlee.  Don't  distress  yourself  about  the  political 
aspect  of  the  question." 

"  I  promised  a  telegraphic  line  to  say,  would  you  or  would  you  not 
sustain  his  nomination.     It  was  to  be  yes  or  no  —  not  more." 

"Say,  yes.  I'll  not  split  hairs  about  what  Greek  best  represents 
his  nation.     Say,  yes." 

"  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  you  do  wisely.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of 
ability,  and,  I  suspect,  not  morally  much  worse  than  his  countrymen 
in  general." 

"  Say,  yes  ;  and  then,"  —  he  mused  for  some  minutes  before  he  con- 
tinued,— "and  then  run  over  to  Ireland  —  learn  something,  if  you  can, 
of  this  girl  with  whom  she  is  staying,  in  what  position,  what  guarantees, 
if  any  could  be  had  for  the  due  employment  and  destination  of  a  sum 
of  money,  in  the  event  of  our  agreeing  to  pay  it.  Mind,  it  is  simply 
as  a  gauge  of  the  fellow's  veracity  that  this  story  has  any  value  for 
us.  Daughter  or  no  daughter  is  not  of  any  moment  to  me  ;  but  I 
want  to  test  the  problem  —  can  he  tell  one  word  of  truth  about  any- 
thing? You  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  bearing  of  this  narrative 
on  all  he  has  told  you  —  where  it  sustains,  where  it  accuses  him." 

"  Shall  I  set  out  at  once,  my  lord  ? " 

"  No.  Next  week  will  do.  We'll  leave  him  to  ruminate  over  your 
telegram.  That  will  show  him  we  have  entertained  his  project;  and 
he  is  too  practised  a  hand  not  to  know  the  value  of  an  opened  nego- 
tiation. Cradock  and  Mellish,  and  one  or  two  more,  wish  to  talk 
with  you  about  Turkey.  Graydon,  too,  has  some  questions  to  ask 
you  about  Suez.     They  dine  here  on  Monday.     Tuesday  we  are  to 
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have  the  Hargraves  and  Lord  Masham,  and  a  couple  of  Under-Secre- 
taries of  State  ;  and  Lady  Maude  will  tell  us  about  Wednesday,  for 
all  these  people,  Atlee,  are  coming  to  meet  you.  The  newspapers 
have  so  persistently  been  keeping  you  before  the  world,  every  one 
wants  to  see  you." 

Atlee  might  have  told  his  lordship — but  he  did  not  —  by  what  agency 
it  chanced  that  his  journeys  and  his  jests  were  so  thoroughly  known 
to  the  press  of  every  capital  in  Europe. 


♦      CHAPTER   LXXI. 

The  Drive. 

Sunday  came,  and  with  it  the  visit  to  South  Kensington,  where  aunt 
Jerningham  lived  ;  and  Atlee  found  himself  seated  beside  Lady  Maude 
in  a  fine  roomy  barouche,  whirling  along  at  a  pace  that  our  great 
moralist  himself  admits  to  be  amongst  the  very  pleasantest  excite- 
ments humanity  can  experience. 

"I  hope  you  will  add  your  persuasions  to  mine,  Mr.  Atlee,  and 
induce  my  uncle  to  take  these  horses  with  him  to  Turkey.  You 
know  Constantinople,  and  can  say  that  real  carriage-horses  cannot  be 
had  there." 

''Horses  of  this  size,  shape,  and  action  the  Sultan  himself  has  not 
•the  equals  of." 

"  No  one  is  more  aware  than  my  lord,"  continued  she,  "  that  the 
measure  of  an  Ambassador's  influence  is,  in  a  great  degree,  the  style 
and  splendor  in  which  he  represents  his  country,  and  that  his  house- 
hold, his  equipage,  his  retinue,  and  his  dinners  should  mark  distinctly 
the  station  he  assumes  to  occupy.  Some  caprice  of  Mr.  Walpole's 
about  Arab  horses  —  Arabs  of  bone  and  blood  he  used  to  talk  of 
—  has  taken  hold  of  my  uncle's  mind,  and  I  half  fear  that  he  may 
not  take  the  English  horses  with  him." 

"By  the  way,"  said  Atlee,  half  listlessly,  "where  is  Walpole? 
What  has  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  Ireland  at  this  moment." 

"  In  Ireland  !    Good  heavens !  has  he  not  had  enough  of  Ireland  ?" 

"Apparently  not.     He  v/ent  over  there  on  Tuesday  last." 

"And  what  can  he  possibly  hav^to  do  in  Ireland  ? " 

"I  should  say  that_;'^«  are  more  likely  to  furnish  the  answer  to  that 
question  than  I.  If  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  his  letters  are  forwarded 
to  the  same  country  house  where  you  first  made  each  other's 
acquaintance." 

"What,  Kilgobbin  Castle?" 

"Yes,  it  is  something  Castle,  and  I  think  the  name  you  men- 
tioned." 

"And  this  only  puzzles  me   the  more,"  added  Atlee,   pondering. 
"  His  first  visit  there,  at  the  time  I  met  him,  was  a  mere  accident  of, 
travel  —  a  tourist's  curiosity  to  see  an  old  castle  supposed  to  have 
some  historic  associations." 

"  Were  there  not  some  other  attractions  in  the  spot  ? "  interrupted 
she,  smiling. 
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"  Yes,  there  was  a  genial  old  Irish  squire,  who  did  the  honors  very 
handsomely,  if  a  little  rudely,  and  there  were  two  daughters,  or  a 
daughter  and  a  niece,  I'm  not  very  clear  which,  who  sang  Irish  melo- 
dies and  talked  rebellion  to  match  very  amusingly." 

"  Were  they  pretty  ?  " 

"Well,  perhaps  courtesy  would  say  'pretty,'  but  a  keener  criticism 
would  dwell  on  certain  awkwardnesses  of  manner  —  Walpole  called 
them  Irishries." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  he  confessed  to  have  been  amused  with  the  eccentric  habits 
and  odd  ways,  but  he  v^ras  not  sparing  of  his  strictures  afterwards." 

"  So  that  there  were  no  '  tendernesses '  ?  " 

"Oh,  I'll  not  go  that  far.  I  rather  suspect  there  were  'tender- 
nesses,' but  only  such  as  a  fine  gentleman  permits  himself  amongst 
semi-savage  people  —  something  that  seems  to  say,  'Be  as  fond  of 
me  as  you  like,  and  it  is  a  great  privilege  you  enjoy;  and  I,  on  my 
side,  will  accord  you  such  of  my  affections  as  I  set  no  particular  store 
by.'     Just  as  one  throws  small  coin  to  a  beggar." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Atlee!" 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  I  have  seen  something  of  this  kind 
myself" 

"  It  is  not  like  my  cousin  Cecil  to  behave  in  that  fashion." 

"  I  might  say.  Lady  Maude,  that  your  home  experiences  of  people 
would  prove  a  very  fallacious  guide  as  to  what  they  might  or  might 
not  do  in  a  society  of  whose  ways  you  know  nothing." 

"A  man  of  honor  would  always  be  a  man  of  honor." 

"There  are  men,  and  men  of  honor,  as  there  are  persons  of  excel- 
lent principles  with  delicate  moral  health,  and  they  —  I  say  it  with 
regret  —  must  be  satisfied  to  be  as  respectably  conducted  as  they  are 
able." 

"  I  don't  think  you  like  Cecil,"  said  she,  half  puzzled  by  his  sub- 
tlety, but  hitting  what  she  thought  to  be  a  "blot." 

"  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  tell  his  cousin  what  I  should  like  to  say  in 
answer  to  this  remark." 

"Oh,  have  no  embarrassment  on  that  score.  There  are  very  few 
people  less  trammelled  by  the  ties  of  relationship  than  we  are.  Speak 
out,  and  if  you  want  to  say  anything  particularly  severe,  have  no  fears 
of  wounding  my  susceptibilities." 

"And  do  you  know,  Lady  Maude,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  almost 
confidential  meaning,  "this  was  the  very  thing  I  was  dreading.^  I 
had  at  one  time  a  good  deal  of  Walpole's  intimacy  —  I'll  not  call  it 
friendship,  for  somehow  there  were  certain  differences  of  tempera- 
ment that  separated  us  continually.  We  could  commonly  agree  upon 
the  same  things ;  we  could  never  be  one-minded  about  the'  same 
people.  In  my  experiences,  the  world  is  by  no  means  the  cold-hearted 
and  selfish  thing  he  deems  it ;  and  yet  I  suppose.  Lady  Maude,  if 
there  were  to  be  a  verdict  given  upon  us  both,  nine  out  of  ten  would 
have  fixed  on  me  as  the  scoffer.     Is  not  this  so  ?  " 

The  artfulness  with  which  he  had  contrived  to  make  himself  and 
his  character  a  question  of  discussion  achieved  only  a  half-success,  for 
she  only  gave  one  of  her  most  meaningless  smiles  as  she  said,  "I  do 
not  know ;  I'm  not  quite  sure." 
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"And  yet  I  am  more  concerned  to  learn  what  you  would  think  on 
this  score  than  for  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world." 

Like  a  man  who  has  taken  a  leap  and  found  a  deep  "drop  "  on  the 
other  side,  he  came  to  a  dead  halt  as  he  saw  the  cold  and  impassive 
look  her  features  had  assumed.  He  would  have  given  worlds  to 
recall  his  speech  and  stand  as  he  did  before  it  was  uttered;  for 
though  she  did  not  say  one  word,  there  was  that  in  her  calm  and 
composed  expression  which  reproved  all  that  savored  of  passionate 
appeal.  A  now-or-never  sort  of  courage  nerved  him,  and  he  went  on, 
"I  know  all  the  presumption  of  a  man  like  myself  daring  to.  address 
such  words  to  you.  Lady  Maude  ;  but  do  you  remember  that  though 
all  eves  but  one  saw  only  fog-bank  in  the  horizon,  Columbus  main- 
tained there  was  land  in  the  distance?  and  so  say  I,  'He  who  would 
lay  his  fortunes  at  your  feet  now  sees  high  honors  and  great  rewards 
awaiting  him  in  the  future.  It  is  with  you  to  say  whether  these 
honors  become  the  crowning  glories  of  a  life,  or  all  pursuit  of  them 
be  valueless  ! '     May  I  —  dare  I  hope  ?  " 

"This  is  Lebanon,"  said  she  ;  "at  least,  I  think  so,  "  and  she  held 
her  glass  to  her  eye.  "  Strange  caprice,  wasn't  it,  to  call  her  house 
Lebanon  because  of  those  wretched  cedars  ?  Aunt  Jerningham  is  so 
odd!" 

"There  is  a  crowd  of  carriages  here,"  said  Atlee,  endeavoring  to 
speak  with  unconcern. 

"  It  is  her  day ;  she  likes  to  receive  on  Sundays,  as  she  says  she 
escapes  the  bishops.  By  the  way,  did  you  tell  me  you  were  an  old 
friend  of  hers,  or  did  I  dream  it?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  it  was  the  vision  revealed  it." 

"  Because,  if  so,  I  must  not  take  you  in.  She  has  a  rule  against 
all  presentations  on  Sundays  ;  they  are  only  her  intimates  she  receives 
on  that  day.     We  shall  have  to  return  as  we  came." 

"  Not  for  worlds.  Pray  let  me  not  prove  an  embarrassment.  You 
can  make  your  visit,  and  I  will  go  back  on  foot.  Indeed,  I  should 
like  a  walk." 

"  On  no  account !  Take  the  carriage,  and  send  it  back  for  me.  I 
shall  remain  here  till  afternoon  tea." 

"Thanks,  but  I  hold  to  my  walk." 

"It  is  a  charming  da}^,  and  I'm  sure  a  walk  will  be  delightful." 

"  Am  I  to  suppose.  Lady  Maude,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
assisted  her  to  alight,  "that  you  will  deign  me  a  more  formal  answer 
at  another  time  to  the  words  I  ventured  to  address  you?  May  I  live 
in  the  hope  that  I  shall  yet  regard  this  day  as  the  most  fortunate  of 
my  life  ? " 

"  It  is  wonderful  weather  for  November — an  English  November, 
too.  Pray  let  me  assure  you  that  you  need  not  make  yourself  uneasy 
about  what  you  were  speaking  of.  I  shall  not  mention  it  to  any  one, 
least  of  all  to  '  my  lord  ; '  and  as  for  myself,  it  shall  be  as  completely 
forgotten  as  though  it  had  never  been  uttered." 

And  she  held  out  her  hand  with  a  sort  of  cordial  frankness  that 
actually  said,  "There,  you  are  forgiven!  Is  there  any  record  of 
generosity  like  this  ?  " 

Atlee  bowed  low  and  resignedly  over  that  gloved  hand,  which  he 
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felt  he  was  touching  for  the  last  time,  and  turned  away  with  a  rush  of 
thoughts  through  his  brain  in  which  certainly  the  pleasantest  were 
not  the  predominating  ones. 

He  did  not  dine  that  day  at  Bruton  Street,  and  only  returned  about 
ten  o'clock,  when  he  knew  he  should  find  Lord  Danesl^ury  in  his 
study. 

"  I  have  determined,  my  lord,"  said  he,  with  somewhat  of  decision 
in  his  tone  that  savored  of  a  challenge,  "  to  go  over  to  Ireland  by 
the  morning  mail." 

Too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  thoughts  to  notice  the  other's 
manner,  Lord  Danesbury  merely  turned  from  the  papers  before  him 
to  say,  "  Ah,  indeed  !  it  would  be  very  well  done.  We  were  talking 
about  that,  were  we  not,  yesterday  ?     What  was  it  ?  " 

"The  Greek  —  Kostalergi's  daughter,  my  lord?  " 

"To  be  sure.     You  are  incredulous  about  her,  ain't  you?" 

"On  the  contrary,  my  lord,  I  opine  that  the  fellow  has  told  us  the 
truth.  I  believe  he  has  a  daughter,  and  destines  this  money  to  be 
her  dowry." 

"With  all  my  heart;  I  do  not  see  how  it  should  concern  me.  If 
I  am  to  pay  the  money,  it  matters  very  little  to  me  whether  he  invests 
it  in  a  Greek  husband  or  the  Double  Zero  —  speculations,  I  take  it, 
pretty  much  alike.     Have  you  sent  a  telegram  ? " 

"  I  have,  my  lord.  I  have  engaged  your  lordship's  word  that  you 
are  willing  to  treat." 

"Just  so  ;  it  is  exactly  what  I  am  !  Willing  to  treat,  willing  to  hear 
argument,  and  reply  with  my  own,  why  I  should  give  more  for  anything 
than  it  is  worth." 

"  We  need  not  discuss  further  what  v/e  can  only  regard  from  one 
point  of  view,  and  that  our  own." 

Lord  Danesbury  started.  The  altered  tone  and  manner  struck  him 
now  for  the  first  time,  and  he  threw  his  spectacles  on  the  table  and 
stared  at  the  speaker  with  astonishment. 

"There  is  another  point,  my  lord,"  continued  Atlee,  with  unbroken 
calm,  "that  I  should  like  to  ask  your  lordship's  judgment  upon,  as  I 
shall  in  a  few  hours  be  in  Ireland,  where  the  question  will  present 
itself  There  was  some  time  ago  in  Ireland  a  case  brought  under 
your  lordship's  notice  of  a  very  gallant  resistance  made  by  a  family 
against  an  armed  party  who  attacked  a  house,  and  your  lordship  was 
graciously  pleased  to  say  that  some  recognition  should  be  offered  to 
one  of  the  sons  —  something  to  show  how  the  Government  regarded 
and  approved  his  spirited  conduct." 

"I  know,  I  know;  but  I  am  no  longer  the  Viceroy." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  my  lord,  nor  is  your  successor  appointed  ; 
but  any  suggestion  or  wish  of  your  lordship's  would  be  accepted  by 
the  Lords  Justices  with  great  deference,  all  the  more  in  payment  of  a 
debt.  If,  then,  your  lordship  would  recommend  this  young  man  for 
the  first  vacancy  in  the  constabulary,  or  some  place  in  the  Customs,  it 
would  satisfy  a  most  natural  expectation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
evidence  your  lordship's  interest  for  the  country  you  so  lately  ruled 
over." 

"There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  forestalling  other  people's 
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patronage,  Atlee.     Not  but  if  this  thing  was  to  be  done  for  your- 
self  " 

"Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  do  not  desire  anything  for  myself" 
"Well,  be  it  so.     Take  this  to  the  Chancellor  or  the  Commander- 
in-Chief," —  and  he  scribbled  a  few  hasty  lines  as  he  talked, —  "and 
say  what'you  can  in  support  of  it.     If  they  give  you  something  good, 
I  shall  be  heartily  glad  of  it,  and  I  wish  you  years  to  enjoy  it." 

Atlee  only  smiled  at  the  warmth  of  interest  for  him  which  was 
linked  with  such  a  shortness  of  memory ;  but  was  too  much  wounded 
in  his  pride  to  reply.  And  now,  as  he  saw  that  his  lordship  had  re- 
placed his  glasses  and  resumed  his  work,  he  walked  noiselessly  to  the 
door  and  withdrew. 


CHAPTER    LXXII. 

The  Saunter  in  Town. 

As  Atlee  sauntered  along  towards  Downing  Street,  whence  he  pur- 
posed to  despatch  his  telegram  to  Greece,  he  thought  a  good  deal  of 
his  late  interview  with  Lord  Danesbury.  There  was  much  in  it  that 
pleased  him.  He  had  so  far  succeeded  in  re  Kostalergi,  that  the 
case  was  not  scouted  out  of  court ;  the  matter,  at  least,  was  to  be 
entertained,  and  even  that  was  something.  The  fascination  of  a 
scheme  to  be  developed,  an  intrigue  to  be  worked  out,  had  for  his 
peculiar  nature  a  charm  little  short  of  ecstasy.  The  demand  upon  his 
resources  for  craft  and  skill,  concealment  and  duplicity,  was  only 
second  in  his  estimation  to  the  delight  he  felt  at  measuring  his  intel- 
lect with  some  other,  and  seeing  whether,  in  the  game  of  subtlety,  he 
had  his  master. 

Next  to  this,  but  not  without  a  long  interval,  was  the  pleasure  he 
felt  at  the  terms  in  which  Lord  Danesbury  spoke  of  him.  No  orator 
accustomed  to  hold  an  assembly  enthralled  by  his  eloquence  —  no 
actor  habituated  to  sway  the  passions  of  a  crowded  theatre  —  is  more 
susceptible  to  the  promptings  of  personal  vanity  than  your  "practised 
talker."  The  man  who  devotes  himself  to  be  a  "success  "in  con- 
versation glories  more  in  his  triumphs,  and  sets  a  greater  value  on  his 
gifts,  than  any  other  I  know  of. 

That  men  of  mark  and  station  desired  to  meet  him  —  that  men 
whose  position  secured  to  them  the  advantage  of  associating  with  the 
pleasantest  people  and  the  freshest  minds  —  men  who  commanded, 
so  to  say,  the  best  talking  in  society  —  wished  to  confer  with  and 
to  hear  hi7)i,  was  an  intense  flattery,  and  he  actually  longed  for  the 
occasion  of  display.  He  had  learned  a  good  deal  since  he  had  left 
Ireland.  He  had  less  of  that  fluency  which  Irishmen  cultivate, 
seldom  ventured  on  an  epigram,  never  on  an  anecdote,  was  guardedly 
circumspect  as  to  statements  of  fact,  and,  on  the  whole,  liked  to 
understate  his  case,  and  affect  distrust  of  his  own  opinion.  Though 
there  was  not  one  of  these  which  were  not  more  or  less  restrictions 
on  him,  he  could  be  brilliant  and  witty  when  occasion  served,  and 
there  was  an  incisive  neatness  in  his  repartee  in  which  he  had  no 
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equal.  Some  of  those  he  was  to  meet  were  well  known  amongst  the 
most  agreeable  people  of  society,  and  he  rejoiced  that  at  least  if  he 
were  to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  he  should  be  judged  by  his  peers. 

With  all  these  flattering  prospects,  was  it  not  strange  that  his  lord- 
ship never  dropped  a  word,  nor  even  a  hint,  as  to  his  personal  career? 
He  had  told  him,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  hope  for  success  at  Crad- 
ford,  and  laughingly  said,  "  You  have  left  Odger  miles  behind  you  in 
your  Radicalism.  Up  to  this,  we  have  had  no  Parliament  in  England 
.sufficiently  advanced  for  your  opinions,"  On  the  whole,  however,  if 
not  followed  up  —  which  Lord  Danesbury  strongly  objected  to  its 
being  —  he  said  there  was  no  great  harm  in  a  j^oung  man  making  his 
first  advances  in  political  life  by  something  startling.  They  are  only 
fireworks,  it  is  true  ;  the  great  requisite  is  that  they  be  brilliant,  and 
do  not  go  out  with  a  smoke  and  a  bad  smell ! 

Beyond  this  he  had  told  him  nothing.  Was  he  minded  to  take 
him  out  to  Turkey,  and  as  what?  He  had  already  explained  to  him 
that  the  old  days  in  which  a  clever  fellow  could  be  drafted  at  once 
into  a  secretaryship  of  Embassy  were  gone  by ;  that  though  a  Parlia- 
mentary title  was  held  to  supersede  all  others,  whether  in  the  case  of 
a  man  or  a  landed  estate,  it  was  all-essential  to  be  in  the  House  for 
that^  and  that  a  diplomatist,  like  a  sweep,  must  begin  when  he  is 
little. 

"As  his  private  secretary,"  thought  he,  "  the  position  is  at  once 
fatal  to  all  my  hopes  with  regard  to  Lady  Maude."  There  was  not  a 
woman  living  more  certain  to  measure  a  man's  pretensions  by  his  sta- 
tion. "Hitherto  I  have  not  been  'classed.'  I  might  be  anybody,  or 
go  anywhere.  My  wide  capabilities  seemed  to  say  that  if  I  descended 
to  do  small  things,  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  for  me  to  do  great  ones  ; 
and  though  I  copied  despatches,  they  would  have  been  rather  better 
if  I  had  drafted  them  also." 

Lady  Maude  knew  this.  She  knew  the  esteem  in  which  her  uncle 
held  him.  She  knew  how  that  uncle,  shrewd  man  of  the  world  as  he 
was,  valued  the  sort  of  qualities  he  saw  in  him,  and  could,  better  than 
most  men,  decide  how  far  such  gifts  were  marketable,  and  what  price 
they  brought  to  their  possessor. 

"  And  yet,"  cried  he,  "  they  don't  know  one-half  of  me !  What 
would  they  say  if  they  knew  that  it  was  I  wrote  the  great  paper  on 
Turkish  Finance  in  the  Memorial  Diplomatique,  and  the  review  of  it 
in  the  Quarterly ;  that  it  was  I  who  exposed  the  miserable  compro- 
mise of  Thiers  with  Gambetta  in  the  Debats,  and  defended  him  in  the 
Daily  News ;  that  the  hysterical  scream  of  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  and  the 
severe  article  on  Bismarck  in  the  Fortnightly  were  both  mine  ;  and 
that  at  this  moment  I  am  urging  in  the  Pike  how  the  Fenian  prisoners 
must  be  amnestied,  and  showing  in  a  London  review  that  if  they  are 
liberated  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be  attainted  for  high  treason  ?  I 
should  like  well  to  let  them  know  all  this ;  and  I'm  not  sure  I  would 
not  risk  all  the  consequences  to  do  it." 

And  then  he  as  suddenly  bethought  him  how  little  account  men  of 
letters  were  held  in  by  the  Lady  Maudes  of  this  world  ;  what  a 
humble  place  they  assigned  them  socially ;  and  how  small  they  esti- 
mated their  chances  of  worldly  success  ! 
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"  It  is  the  unrealism  of  literature  as  a  career  strikes  them  ;  and 
they  cannot  see  how  men  are  to  assure  themselves  of  the  '' quoi  vivre' 
by  providing  what  so  few  want,  and  even  they  could  exist  without." 

It  was  in  reverie  of  this  fashion  he  walked  the  streets,  as  little  cog- 
nisant of  the  crowd  around  him  as  if  he  were  sauntering  along  some 
rippling  stream  in  a  mountain  gorge. 


CHAPTER    LXXIII. 

A  Darkened  Room. 

The  ''comatose  "  state,  to  use  the  language  of  the  doctors,  into  which 
Gorman  O'Shea  had  fallen,  had  continued  so  long  as  to  excite  the 
greatest  apprehensions  of  his  friends ;  for  although  not  amounting  to 
complete  insensibility,  it  left  him  so  apathetic  and  indifferent  to 
everything  and  everyone,  that  the  girls  Kate  and  Nina,  in  pure 
despair,  had  given  up  reading  or  talking  to  him,  and  passed  their 
hours  of  "watching"  in  perfect  silence  in  the  half-darkened  room. 

The  stern  immobility  of  his  pale  features,  the  glassy  and  meaning- 
less stare  of  his  large  blue  eyes,  the  unvarying  rhythm  of  a  long-dravs'n 
respiration,  were  signs  that  at  length  became  more  painful  to  contem- 
plate than  evidences  of  actual  suffering;  and  as  day  by  day  went  on, 
and  interest  grew  more  and  more  eager  about  the  trial,  which  was 
fixed  for  the  coming  Assize,  it  was  pitiable  to  see  him  whose  fate  was 
so  deeply  pledged  on  the  issue,  unconscious  of  all  that  went  on 
around  him,  and  not  caring  to  know  any  of  those  details  the  very  least 
of  which  might  determine  his  future  lot. 

The  instructions  drawn  up  for  the  defence  were  sadly  in  need  of  the 
sort  of  information  wjiich  the  sick  man  alone  could  supply  ;  and  Nina 
and  Kate  had  both  been  entreated  to  watch  for  the  first  favorable 
moment  that  should  present  itself,  and  ask  certain  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  would  be  of  the  last  importance. 

Though  Gill's  affidavit  gave  many  evidences  of  unscrupulous  false- 
hood, there  was  no  counter-evidence  to  set  against  it,  and  O'Shea's 
counsel  complained  strongly  of  the  meagre  instructions  which  were 
briefed  to  him  in  the  case,  and  his  utter  inability  to  construct  a 
defence  upon  them. 

'•'He  said  he  would  tell  me  something  this  evening,  Kate,"  said 
Nina ;  "so,  if  you  will  let  me,  I  will  go  in  your  place  and  remind  him 
of  his  promise." 

This  hopeful  sign  of  returning  intelligence  was  so  gratifying  to 
Kate  that  she  readily  consented  to  the  proposition  of  her  cousin 
taking  "  her  watch,"  and,  if  jDOSsible,  learning  something  of  his 
wishes. 

"He  said  it,"  continued  Nina,  "like  one  talking  to  himself,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  follow  him.  The  words,  as  well  as  I  could  make  out, 
were,  'I  will  say  it  to-day  —  this  evening,  if  I  can.  When  it  is  said' 
—  here  he  muttered  something,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  the  words 
were,  'My  mind  will  be  at  rest,'  or  'I  shall  be  at  rest  for  evermore.'  " 

Kate  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  her  eyes  swam,  and  tv^'o  large  tears 
stole  slowly  down  her  face. 
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"His  own  conviction  is  that  he  is  dying,"  said  Nina;  but  Kate 
never  spoke. 

"The  doctors  persist,"  continued  Nina,  "in  declaring  that  this  de- 
pression is  only  a  well-known  symptom  of  the  attack,  and  that  all 
affections  of  the  brain  are  marked  by  a  certain  tone  of  despondency. 
They  even  say  more,  and  that  the  cases  where  this  symptom  predomi- 
nates are  more  frequently  followed  by  recovery.  Are  you  listening  to 
me,  child  ? " 

"No :  I  was  following  some  thoughts  of  my  own." 

"  I  was  merely  telling  you  why  I  think  he  is  getting  better." 

Kate  leaned  her  head  on  her  cousin's  shoulder,  and  she  did  not 
speak.  The  heaving  motion  of  her  shoulders  and  her  chest  betrayed 
the  agitation  she  could  not  subdue. 

"I  wish  his  aunt  were  here;  I  see  how  her  absence  frets  him.  Is 
she  too  ill  for  the  journey? "  asked  Nina. 

"  She  says  not,  and  she  seems  in  some  way  to  be  coferced  by  others  ; 
but  a  tele,gram  this  morning  announces  she  would  try  to  reach  Kilgobbin 
this  evening." 

"  What  could  coercion  mean  ?     Surely  this  is  mere  fancy  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  so  certain  of  that.  The  convent  has  great  hopes  of  in- 
heriting her  fortune.  She  is  rich,  and  she  is  a  devout  Catholic  ;  and 
we  have  heard  of  cases  where  zeal  for  the  Church  has  pushed  discretion 
very  far." 

"What  a  worldly  creature  it  is  !  "  cried  Nina  ;  "  and  who  would  have 
suspected  it.^  " 

"  I  do  not  see  the  worldliness  of  my  believing  that  people  will  do 
much  to  serve  the  cause  they  follow.  When  chemists  tell  us  that  there 
is  no  finding  such  a  thing  as  a  glass  of  pure  water,  where  are  we  to  go 
for  pure  motives  ?  " 

"  To  one's  heart,  of  course,"  said  Nina  ;  but  the  curl  of  her  perfectly- 
cut  upper  lip  as  she  said  it  scarcely  vouched  for  the  sincerity. 

On  that  same  evening,  just  as  the  last  flickerings  of  twilight  were 
dying  away,  Nina  stole  into  the  sick-room  and  took  her  place  noiselessly 
beside  the  bed. 

Slowly  moving  his  arm  without  turning  his  head,  or  by  any  gesture 
whatever  acknowledging  her  presence,  he  took  her  hand  and  pressed 
it  to  his  burning  lips,  and  then  laid  it  upon  his  cheek.  She  made  no 
effort  to  withdraw  her  hand,  and  sat  perfectly  still  and  motionless. 

"Are  we  alone  ?  "  whispered  he,  in  a  voice  hardly  audible. 

"Yes,  quite  alone." 

"  If  I  should  say  what  —  displease  you,"  faltered  he,  his  agitation 
making  his  speech  even  more  difficult;  "how  shall  I  tell?"  And 
once  more  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"No,  no;  have  no  fears  of  displeasing  me.  Say  what  you  would 
like  to  tell  me." 

"  It  is  this,  then,"  said  he,  with  an  effort,  "  I  am  dying  with  my 
secret  in  my  heart.  I  am  dying,  to  carry  away  with  me  the  love  I  am 
not  to  tell  —  my  love  for  you,  Kate." 

"  I  am  not  Kate,"  was  almost  on  her  lips,  but  her  struggle  to  keep 
silent  was  aided  by  that  desire  so  strong  in  her  nature  —  to  follow  out 
a  situation  of  difficulty  to  the  end.     She  did  not  love  him,  nor  did  she 
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desire  his  love  ;  but  a  strange  sense  of  injury  at  hearing  his  profession 
of  love  for  another  shot  a  pang  of  intense  suffering  through  her  heart, 
and  she  lay  back  in  her  chair  with  a  cold  feeling  of  sickness  like 
fainting.  The  overpowering  passion  of  her  nature  was  jealousy,  and  to 
share  even  the  admiration  of  a  salon,  the  "passing  homage,"  as  such 
deference  is  called,  with  another,  was  a  something  no  effort  of  her  gener- 
osity could  compass. 

Though  she  did  not  speak,  she  suffered  her  hand  to  remain  unre- 
sistingly within  his  own.  After  a  short  pause  he  went  on  :  "I  thought 
yesterday  that  I  was  dying,  and  in  my  rambling  intellect  I  thought  I 
took  leave  of  you ;  and  do  you  know  my  last  words  —  my  last  words, 
Kate  ? " 

"  No  ;  what  were  they  .''  " 

"  My  last  words  were  these,  '  Beware  of  the  Greek  ;  have  no  friend- 
ship with  the  Greek.'" 

"  And  why  that  warning  ? "  said  she,  in  a  low  faint  voice. 

"  She  is  not  of  us,  Kate ;  none  of  her  ways  or  thoughts  are  ours, 
nor  would  they  suit  us.  She  is  subtle,  and  clever,  and  sly,  and  these 
only  mislead  those  who  live  simple  lives." 

"  May  it  not  be  that  you  wrong  her  ?  " 

"I  have  tried  to  learn  her  nature." 

"  Not  to  love  it .?  " 

"I  believe  I  was  beginning  to  love  her — just  when  you  were  cold 
to  me.     You  remember  when  ?  " 

"  I  do  ;  and  it  was  this  coldness  was  the  cause  ?  Was  it  the  only 
cause  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  She  has  wiles  and  ways  which,  with  her  beauty,  make 
her  nigh  irresistible." 

"  And  now  you  are  cured  of  this  passion  1  There  is  no  trace  of  it 
in  your  breast  ? " 

"Not  a  vestige.     But  why  speak  of  her.''" 

"Perhaps  I  am  jealous." 

Once  more  he  pressed  his  lips  to  her  hand  and  kissed  it  rapturously. 

"No,  Kate,"  cried  he,  "none  but  you  have  the  place  in  my  heart. 
Whenever  I  have  tried  a  treason  it  has  turned  against  me.  Is  there 
light  enough  in  the  room  to  find  a  small  portfolio  of  red-brown  leather  ? 
It  is  on  that  table  yonder." 

Had  the  darkness  not  been  almost  complete,  Nina  would  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  rise  and  cross  the  room,  so  fearful  was  she  of  being 
recognised. 

"  It  is  locked,"  said  she,  as  she  laid  it  beside  him  on  the  bed  ;  but 
touching  a  secret  spring,  he  opened  it  and  passed  his  fingers  hurriedly 
through  the  papers  within. 

"I  believe  it  must  be  this,"  said  he.  "I  think  I  know  the  feel  of 
the  paper.  It  is  a  telegram  from  my  aunt ;  the  doctor  gave  it  to  me 
last  night.  We  read  it  over  together  four  or  five  times.  This  is  it, 
and  these  are  the  words :  '  If  Kate  will  be  your  wife,  the  estate  of 
O'Shea's  Barn  is  your  own  forever.' " 

"  Is  she  to  have  no  time  to  think  over  this  offer  ?  "  asked  she. 

"Would  you  like  candles.  Miss?"  asked  the  maid-servant,  of  whose 
presence  there  neither  of  the  others  had  been  aware. 
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"  No,  nor  are  you  wanted,"  said  Nina,  haughtily,  as  she  arose,  while 
it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  the  sick 
man's  grasp. 

"1  know,"  said  he,  falteringly,  "you  would  not  leave  me  if  you  had 
not  left  hope  to  keep  me  company  in  your  absence.  Is  not  that  so, 
Kate  ? " 

"By-bye,"  said  she  softly,  and  stole  away. 


CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

An  Angry  Colloquy. 

It  was  with  passionate  eagerness  Nina  set  off  in  search  of  Kate.  Why 
she  should  have  felt  herself  wronged,  outraged,  insulted  even,  is  not  so 
easy  to  say,  nor  shall  I  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  complex  web  of 
sentiments  which,  so  to  say,  spread  itself  over  her  faculties.  The  man 
who  had  so  wounded  her  self-love  had  been  at  her  feet,  he  had  fol- 
lowed her  in  her  walks,  hung  over  the  piano  as  she  sang  —  shown  by 
a  thousand  signs  that  sort  of  devotion  by  which  men  intimate  that 
their  lives  have  but  one  solace,  one  ecstasy,  one  joy.  By  what 
treachery  had  he  been  moved  to  all  this,  if  he  really  loved  another.? 
That  he  was  simply  amusing  himself  with  the  sort  of  flirtation  she  her- 
self could  take  up  as  a  mere  pastime  was  not  to  be  believed.  That 
the  worshipper  should  be  insincere  in  his  worship  was  too  dreadful  to 
think  of.  And  yet  it  was  to  this  very  man  she  had  once  turned  to 
avenge  herself  on  Walpole's  treatment  of  her ;  she  had  even  said, 
"  Could  you  not  make  a  quarrel  with  him  ?  "  Now,  no  woman  of 
.foreign  breeding  puts  such  a  question  without  the  perfect  conscious- 
ness that,  in  accepting  a  man's  championship,  she  has  virtually  ad- 
mitted his  devotion.  Her  own  levity  of  character,  the  thoughtless 
indifference  with  which  she  would  sport  with  any  man's  affections,  so 
far  from  inducing  her  to  palliate  such  caprices,  made  her  more  severe 
and  unforgiving.  "How  shall  I  punish  him  for  this .''  How  shall  I 
make  him  remember  whom  it  is  he  has  insulted  ?  "  repeated  she  over 
and  over  to  herself  as  she  went. 

The  servants  passed  her  on  the  stairs  with  trunks  and  luggage  of 
various  kinds  ;  but  she  was  too  much  engrossed  with  her  own  thoughts 
to  notice  them.  Suddenly  the  words,  "  Mr.  Walpole's  room,"  caught 
her  ear,  and  she  asked,  "  Has  any  one  come  ?  " 

Yes  ;  two  gentlemen  had  just  arrived.  A  third  was  to  come  that 
night,  and  Miss  O'Shea  might  be  expected  at  any  moment. 

"  Where  was  Miss  Kate  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  In  her  own  room  at  the  top  of  the  house." 

Thither  she  hastened  at  once. 

"Be  a  dear  good  girl,"  cried  Kate  as  Nina  entered,  "and  help  me 
in  my  many  embarrassments.  Here  are  a  flood  of  visitors  all  coming 
unexpectedly.  Major  Lockwood  and  Mr.  Walpole  have  come.  Miss 
Betty  will  be  here  for  dinner,  and  Mr.  Atlee,  whom  we  all  believed  to 
be  in  Asia,  may  arrive  to-night.  I  shall  be  able  to  feed  them ;  but 
how  to  lodge  them  with  any  pretension  to  comfort  is  more  than  I  can 
see." 
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"  I  am  in  little  humor  to  aid  any  one.  I  have  my  own  troubles  — 
worse  ones,  perhaps,  than  playing  hostess  to  disconsolate  travellers." 

"  And  what  are  your  troubles,  dear  Nina  ?  " 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  not  to  tell  you.  You  ask  me  with  that  super- 
cilious air  that  seems  to  say,  '  How  can  a  creature  like  you  be  of 
interest  enough  to  any  one  or  anything  to  have  a  difficulty .'' ' " 

^'  I  force  no  confidences,"  said  the  other,  coldly. 

"  For  that  reason  you  shall  have  them  —  at  least  this  one.  What 
will  you  say  when  I  tell  3'ou  that  young  O'Shea  has  made  me  a  decla- 
ration, a  formal  declaraition  of  love  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  that  you  need  not  speak  of  it  as  an  insult  nor  an 
offence." 

"  Indeed  !  and  if  so,  you  would  say  what  was  perfectly  wrong.  It 
was  both  insult  and  offence  —  yes,  both.  Do  you  know  that  the  man 
mistook  me  for  you,  and  called  me  KateV 

"  How  could  this  be  possible  i"  " 

"  In  a  darkened  room,  with  a  sick  man  slowly  rallying  from  a  long 
attack  of  stupor ;  nothing  of  me  to  be  seen  but  my  hand,  which  he 
devoured  with  kisses  —  raptures,  indeed,  Kate,  of  which  I  had  no 
conception  until  I  experienced  them  by  counterfeit ! "' 

"  Oh  !  Nina,  this  is  not  fair  !  " 

"  It  is  true,  child.  The  man  caught  my  hand,  and  declared  he 
would  never  quit  it  till  I  promised  it  should  be  his  own.  Nor  was  he 
content  with  this  ;  but,  anticipating  his  right  to  be  lord  and  master, 
he  bade  you  to  beware  of  me  !  '  Beware  of  that  Greek  girl ! '  were 
his  words  —  words  strengthened  by  what  he  said  of  my  character  and 
temperament.  I  shall  spare  you,  and  I  shall  spare  myself,  his  acute 
comments  on  the  nature  he  dreaded  to  see  in  companionship  with  his 
wife.  I  have  had  good  training  in  learning  these  unbiassed  judg- 
ments—  my  early  life  abounded  in  such  experiences  —  but  this  young 
gentleman's  cautions  were  candor  itself" 

"  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  what  has  pained  you." 

"I  did  not  say  it  was  this  boy's  foolish  words  had  wounded  me  so 
acutel}'.  I  could  bear  sterner  critics  than  he  is  —  his  very  blundering 
misconception  of  me  would  always  plead  his  pardon.  How  could  he, 
or  how  could  they  with  whom  he  lived  and  talked,  and  smoked  and 
swaggered,  know  of  me,  or  such  as  me?  What  could  there  be  in  the 
monotonous  vulgarity  of  their  tiresome  lives  that  should  teach  them 
what  we  are,  or  what  we  wish  to  be.''  By  what  presumption  did  he 
dare  to  condemn  all  that  he  could  not  understand?  " 

"You  are  angry,  Nina  ;  and  I  will  not  say,  without  some  cause." 

"What  ineffable  generosity!  You  can  really  constrain  yourself  to 
believe  that  I  have  been  insulted  !  " 

"I  should  not  say  insulted." 

"You  cannot  be  an  honest  judge  in  such  a  cause.  Every  outrage 
offered  to  mc  was  an  act  of  homage  to  yonrself!  If  you  but  knew  how 
I  burned  to  tell  him  who  it  was,  whose  hand  he  held  in  his,  and  to 
whose  ears  he  had  poured  out  his  raptures !  To  tell  him,  too,  how 
the  Greek  girl  would  have  resented  his  presumption,  had  he  but  dared 
to  indulge  it !  One  of  the  women-servants,  it  would  seem,  was  a  wit- 
ness to  this  boy's  declaration.     I  think  it  was  Mary  was  in  the  room, 
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I  do  not  know  for  how  long,  but  she  announced  her  presence  by  ask- 
ing some  question  about  candles.  In  fact,  I  shall  have  become  a 
servant's-hall  scandal  by  this  time." 

"  There  need  not  be  any  fear  of  that,  Nina ;  there  are  no  bad 
tongues  amongst  our  people." 

"I  know  all  that.  I  know  we  live  amidst  human  perfectibilities  — 
all  of  Irish  manufacture,  and  warranted  to  be  genuine." 

"  I  would  hope  that  some  of  your  impressions  of  Ireland  are  not 
unfavorable  ? " 

"  I  scarcely  know.  I  suppose  you  understand  each  other,  and  are 
tolerant  about  capricious  moods  and  ways,  which  to  strangers  might 
seem  to  have  a  deeper  significance.  I  believe  you  are  not  as  hasty, 
or  as  violent,  or  as  rash  as  you  seem,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  not  as 
impulsive  in  your  generosity,  or  as  headlong  in  your  affections.  Not 
exactly  that  you  mean  to  be  false,  but  you  are  hypocrites  to  your- 
selves." 

"A  very  flattering  picture  of  us." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter  you  ;  and  it  is  to  this  end  I  say,  you  are 
Italians  without  the  subtlety  of  the  Italian,  and  Greeks  without  their 
genius.  You  need  not  curtsey  so  profoundly.  I  could  say  worse 
than  this,  Kate,  if  I  were  minded  to  do  so." 

"Pray  do  not  be  so  minded  then.  Pray  remember  that,  even  when 
you  wound  me,  I  cannot  return  the  thrust.? 

"I  know  what  you  mean,"  cried  Nina,  rapidly.  "You  are  veri- 
table Arabs  in  your  estimate  of  hospitality,  and  he  who  has  eaten  your 
salt  is  sacred." 

"You  remind  me  of  what  I  had  nigh  forgotten,  Nina  —  of  our 
coming  guests." 

"Do  you  know  why  Walpole  and  his  friend  are  coming?" 

"They  are  already  come,  Nina  —  they  are  out  walking  with  papa 
—  but  what  has  brought  them  here  I  cannot  guess,  and,  since  I  have 
heard  your  description  of  Ireland,  I  cannot  imagine." 

"  Nor  can  I,"  said  she  indolently,  and  moved  away. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Dear  Milo  : 

AFTER  a  very  rough  and  miserable  voyage,  that  part  of  me 
which  was  not  thrown  overboard  arrived  three  days  since  off 
the  coast  of  Italia,  opposite  a  town  called  Ostia.  This  town,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  a  very  muddy  stream,  the  Tiber,  communicates  with 
Roma  by  a  line  of  canal-boats,  or  flat-boats,  as  you  please  ;  and  is 
in  point  of  fact  the  port  of  that  city.  About  the  only  thing  of 
interest  is  the  salt-works ;  and  if  you  ever  visit  the  place,  I  warrant 
you  will  be  cured  —  of  any  desire  to  return.  I  leave  you  to  imagine 
the  crowds  of  sailors,  the  piles  of  merchandise,  the  queer-looking 
merchantmen,  and  the  smell  peculiar  to  sea-port  towns. 

Looking  about  for  some  means  by  which  I  might  continue  my 
journey  to  the  great  city,  I  spied  a  queer-looking  vehicle  drawn  by 
three  mules  —  drawn,  did  I  say?  I  should  rather  put  it  held  back,  for 
as  my  after  experience  proved,  if  pushed  up  the  ascents,  gravity  alone 
on  the  declivities  would  have  sent  it  far  ahead  of  the  mules.  This 
concern  was  what  a  two-wheeled  cabriolet  would  be  with  its  top 
knocked  off  even  with  the  seats  —  a  sort  of  Tilbury  —  and  the  mules, 
.instead  of  being  hitched  in  traces,  drew  the  carriage  by  the  tongue  ; 
the  lead  mule,  now  I  think  of  it,  did  work  in  traces.  The  driver,  who 
was  no  handsomer  nor  brighter  than  he  should  be,  contracted  to  haul 
me  —  for  he  evidently  looked  upon  me  as  a  package  of  merchandise  — 
to  Roma,  distant  sixteen  miles,  for  forty  asses  —  by  which  you  are  not 
to  understand  the  Jack  variety,  but  a  coin,  in  all  about  sixty  cents. 

Arrived  at  the  city  gates,  my  ancient  cabman  informed  me  that  he 
could  go  no  farther,  because  vehicles  were  not  allowed  within  the 
city,  and  coolly  waited  for  me  to  alight.  Now  here  was  a  pretty 
pickle  !  I  had  expected  to  be  driven  to  my  destination  without  any 
delay,  and  here  I  was  literally  emptied  out  at  the  gate  of  Roma,  and  left 
to  meander  my  way  as  best  I  could  to  the  house  of  my  friend.  The 
driver  having  both  my  fare  and  the  best  of  the  argument,  I  bade  him 
farewell,  and  set  out,  trusting  implicitly  to  luck,  to  find  a  particular 
j-i, 300,000  part  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  the  house  wherein 
iie  resided. 

As  I  walked  blindly  on,  my  eyes  were  busily  noting  the  many  new 
and  strange  sights.  In  the  first  place  the  streets  are  abominably 
narrow  —  an  average  long-legged  man  could  clear  the  most  of  them 
in  three  strides  —  with  a  narrow  ledge  on  each  side  which  a  vivid 
imagination   might  call  a  sidewalk.      Hawkers,  match-venders,  the 

*  Our  contributor,  very  superfluously,  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  intelligent  American 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  writing  letters  from  Pagan  Rome,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  presents  something  very  like  an  anachronism ;  but  as  he  offers  no  explanation,  or  at  least 
none  that  we  can  admit  to  be  rational  and  satisfactory,  we  prefer  to  leave  the  problem  unexplained, 
thinking  that  a  representation  of  Roman  manners  as  they  would  have  appeared  to  a  modern  eye,  may 
have  interest  enough  to  compensate  for  any  uncertainty  that  may  hang  about  its  origin. — Ed. 
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ubiquitous  little  vagabonds  with  trays  of  eatables,  countrymen, 
farmers  with  mules,  and  Roman  citizens,  all  unite  in  making  a  vast 
deal  of  noise  and  blockading  the  streets  to  their  mutual  discomfort. 
I  passed  an  Egyptian  juggler  surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd  and 
half-a-dozen  serpents  —  charmed  of  course,  both  of  them  —  and  came 
upon  a  party  of  swells  reading  the  notice  painted  upon  the  wall,  of  a 
fight:  "jP.  Meiiatii  familia  gladiatoria  Romce  pugnabit^^  &c.  It  is  to 
be  a  family  aftair,  it  seems,  and  the  public  is  invited  to  attend  !  and 
the  notice  further  promises  a  sham  hunt  and  an  awning  to  keep  off 
the  sun.  This  plan  of  advertising  is  universally  pursued  here,  though 
only  certain  walls  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  time  passed  quickly  that  afternoon,  and  I  had  stopped  before 
a  tavern  debating  whether  I  should  enter  it,  when,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  I  recognised  in  a  coming  man  my  friend  and  entertainer, 
Lucius  Scipio. 

"  Hail !  friend,  when  did  you  come  to  the  city  ? " 

"  I  have  just  entered  the  gates,  and  not  knowing  where  to  find  you, 
was  about  to  take  lodgings  in  this  inn." 

"  The  inns  of  Roma  are  not  models  of  cleanliness  or  good  order ; 
only  gamblers  and  the  scum  of  the  city  frequent  them.  A  respect- 
able man  may  always  find  a  welcome  at  almost  any  house  in  Roma.  I 
am  glad  I  met  you ;  you  must  make  my  house  your  home."  So  off 
we  set,  walking  past  the  Coliseum  to  the  Carinas,  where  my  host  and 
the  most  fashionable  dwell. 

The  house  at  which  we  stopped,  although  as  good  as  any  of  its 
neighbors,  and  indeed  just  like  them,  was  not  handsome.  Low- 
browed and  heavy,  with  very  small  and  high  windows,  in  which  the 
glass  was  none  of  the  clearest,  and  a  door  which  might  belong  to  a 
mediaeval  castle,  it  loomed  out  in  the  twilight  anything  but  cheerfully. 

The  family  of  my  friend  consisted  of  the  father,  mother  and  two 
sisters.  The  old  gentleman  is  tall  and  erect,  very  stern  in  his  man- 
ners, and  evidently  the  head  of  the  establishment.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  yield  to  his  arbitrary  and  often  unreasonable 
requirements  with  a  deference  that  is  not  dreamed  of  in  our  country ; 
and  his  son,  though  a  man  of  thirty  years  of  age,  obeys  him  as  would 
a  boy  of  thirteen.  Nor  is  this  an  exceptional  case,  as  I  was  told  on 
remarking  this  to  Lucius ;  but  every  Roman,  so  long  as  his  father 
lives,  looks  upon  him  as  the  director  and  head  of  all  his  affairs.  The 
mother  of  L.  Scipio,  not  to  speak  disrespectfully,  as  an  ideal  Roman 
matron  is  a  failure ;  portly,  greasy,  and  wanting  in  dignity,  she  im- 
presses me  as  an  "intelligent  animal  whose  perceptions  are  more 
perfect  than  its  comprehension,"  But  I  tell  you  his  sisters  are  pretty 
girls  !  I  was  quite  struck  with  the  older  one,  and  this  morning  offered 
myself  as  her  escort  to  the  Forum  —  which  was  quite  out  of  place,  for 
the  women  don't  go  on  the  streets  much  here,  and  as  for  being  seen 
promenading  with  a  man  !  The  idea  so  shocked  her  that  it  repented 
me  of  my  politeness,  and  I  retracted  my  offer  with  an  apology.  The 
girls  here  are  badly  snubbed.  They  are  not  even  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  have  a  name  of  their  own,  but  are  numbered  as  they  come, 
like  rooms  in  a  hotel.  The  elder  of  these  is  called  Cornelia  Prima 
(the  family  is  of  the  Cornelian  tribe),  or  No.  i  ;  the  younger,  Cornelia 
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Secunda,  or  No.  2,  and  so  on.  They  are  clearly  pleased  with  my 
deference  to  them.  Poor  things !  they  never  had  anybody  to  take 
much  notice  of  them,  and  I  doubt  if  they  ever  heard  any  good  square 
love-making.  To  see  therefore  whether  the  attraction  which  this  has 
to  a  woman  is  the  result  of  education  or  the  "  natur'  of  the  beast " 
(no  disrespect  meant  to  the  ladies  by  the  quotation),  I  tried  a  little 
upon  this  bright  flower.  Why,  Sir,  the  effect  was  magical  and  con- 
vincing. They  like  it,  especially  if  you  look  like  you  mean  it.  The 
younger  lady  is  still  a  school-girl,  and  though  fully  fifteen  years  of 
age,  is  accompanied  every  day  to  school  by  her  nurse,  who  carries 
her  writing-tablet  and  slate.  She  looked  so  pretty  this  morning,  with 
her  loose  tunica  revealing  the  whitest  of  shoulders,  and  her  robe 
drawn  gracefully  around  her,  that  I  could  almost  have  wished  I  were 
a  capital  letter  to  be  traced  by  her  fair  hand,  or  a  sum  in  denominate 
numbers  that  she  would  think  upon  a  great  deal.  But  pshaw  !  Milo, 
'tis  no  use  trying  to  have  uiie  affaire  with  these  girls ;  for  although 
their  father  and  brother  treat  me  with  most  cordial  respect,  they 
would  rather  see  them  dead  than  married  to  a  foreigner. 

The  morning  after  I  arrived  I  had  commenced  to  dress  when  a 
slave  —  one  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  belonging  to  this  household  — 
came  to  assist  me  in  my  toilet,  bringing  with  him  a  suit  of  clothes, 
complete  excepting  the  toga,  which  Lucius  had  sent  me,  suggesting 
that  by  donning  these  I  would  escape  the  curious  stares  to  which  my 
native  garb  might  subject  me.  Behold  me  then  en  costiune !  a  close- 
fitting  shirt  (which  you  are  not  expected  to  see)  with  short  sleeves  ; 
then  a  loose-fitting  ditto  reaching  to  my  knees,  satis  sleeves,  sans 
collar,' .y^r/zj-  plaited  and  starched  bosom,  and  fastened  with  a  surcingle. 
Fancy  these  legs  wrapped  with  strips  of  cloth  and  looking  like  a  pair 
of  grafted  fruit-stocks!  Over  all  this  I  wear  a  mantle — the  toga 
being  the  exclusive  right  of  the  free  Roman  citizen,  slaves  and 
foreigners  being  thought  none  too  good  to  appear  en  chemise.  My 
feet  are  encased  in  a  pair  of  walking  shoes  —  without  hose,  be  it 
remembered  —  without  heels  or  shape,  and  not  unlike  the  Indian 
moccasins.  In  the  house  these  are  exchanged  for  sandals.  Nobody 
M^ears  a  hat  here  except  the  laborers,  unless  when  going  on  a  journey. 
The  Emperor,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  then  he  is 
subject  to  sunstroke.  I  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  bare 
head  and  arms.  After  being  invested  in  the  above-mentioned  gar- 
ments, I  was  offered  some  bread,  cheese  and  dried  grapes,  of  which  I 
partook  by  way  of  breakfast. 

Going  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  my  host,  I  found  myself  forestalled  by 
a  dozen  citizens,  some  of  whom  had  called  about  daylight.  The  earlier 
you  make  your  visits  here,  the  greater  the  compliment ;  and  it  is  a 
mark  of  special  respect  to  catch  a  fellow  in  bed.  After  some  small 
talk  with  the  family,  Lucius  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  Forum, 
and  called  for  his  toga,  which  was  thrown  around  him  by  his  valet 
with  an  elegant  neglige,  handing  at  the  same  time  a  cloak  to  me, 
saying  it  promised  bad  weather  and  I  might  need  it.  At  the  door  we 
found  two  curtained  litters  and  twelve  slaves  —  tall,  stalwart  fellows 
dressed  in  red  livery.  I  had  never  before  been  in  a  palanquin  and 
didn't  know  exactly  how  to  behave  ;  but  the  pillow  and  mattress  told 
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me  I  must  lie  down,  so  down  I  went.  As  soon  as  I  had  drawn  the 
curtain,  we,  that  is  tlie  litter  and  I,  were  lifted  upon  the  six  broad 
shoulders  of  the  carriers,  and  off  we  went  down  to  the  Via  Sacra. 
When  you  recall  how  crowded  the  streets  here  are,  you  will  appre- 
ciate the  luxury  of  being  carried  through  them  wi'th  some  one  ahead 
to  open  the  way.  When  we  arrived  at  the  Forum,  Lucius  dismissed 
the  litters,  saying  we  would  walk  home. 

The  Forum  is  what  we  call  the  Public  Square,  and  is  in  shape  like 
a  vertical  section  of  a  railway  cut  —  two  ends  parallel  but  unequal, 
one  side  perpendicular,  the  other  oblique.  As  we  entered,  a  speaker 
was  addressing  an  enthusiastic  crowd  from  a  stand  near  the  middle  of 
the  space.  This  pulpit  is  adorned  with  some  singular  specimens  of 
carving  —  figure-heads  of  ships  captured,  I  am  told,  about  four  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  orator  was  holding  forth  in  a  spread-eagle  style 
of  speech,  judging  from  his  gestures.  His  audience  was  as  ill-assorted 
a  lot  of  human  beings  as  you  ever  saw.  Here  was  the  bloated  farmer 
of  the  revenue  fairly  reeking  with  ointments  —  this  is  the  shoddy  of 
Roma.  Near  him  stands  with  arms  akimbo  a  stoutly  built  freedman, 
with  soiled  tunic  and  knotty-looking  legs ;  a  simpering  dandy  with 
delicate  moustache  and  beard,  hair  dripping  with  unguents  and  toga 
nicely  adjusted,  scents  the  Forum  with  the  perfume  of  his  nard ;  the 
simple  countryman  in  his  provincial  garb,  with  the  basket  on  his  arm 
emptied  of  its  merchandise,  gazes  with  wide-stretched  eyes  and  open 
mouth;  the  soldier  with  his  short  cloak  and  half-boots,  the  public 
functionary  with  badges  of  his  office,  and  here  and  there  a  slave  or 
two,  all  render  the  scene  a  varied  one. 

A  Roman  crowd  is  not  a  clean  thing.  The  togas  and  tunics  are 
almost  without  exception  white,  and  therefore  easily  soiled.  Those 
who  can  afford  it,  to  a  man  anoint  their  bodies  with  oil,  and  the  affinity 
of  dirt  to  oil  is  well  known  ;  this  climate  is  warm,  and  when  men  be- 
come warm  they  will  perspire,  and  in  spite  of  the  numberless  baths 
in  this  city  the  "great  unwashed  "  hold  their  own  manfully. 

These  people,  you  know,  worship,  or  pretend  to  worship,  a  plurality 
of  gods.  They  have  a  god  for  everything ;  they  manufacture  them 
according  to  the  demand,  and  are  fast  making  a  god  of  the  Emperor, 
only  waiting  for  his  demise  to  declare  him  a  full-fledged  deity. 

There  are  at  least  four  hundred  temples  in  this  city,  the  majority  of 
which  are  handsomely  built  houses,  some  few  adorned  with  costly 
gems  and  inlaid  gold,  while  some  are  merely  groves  with  a  shrine  and 
statue  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  is  sacred,  being  designed  not  for  an 
assembly  of  worshippers  but  a  dwelling-place  of  the  divinity.  We 
entered  several  of  the  temples  facing  the  Forum  —  those  of  Fortuna, 
Vesta,  Castor  and  Pollux  —  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  only  decora- 
tions and  some  few  gifts  hung  by  the  walls,  with  images  of  the  gods 
and  an  altar ;  in  some  where  the  Senate  sometimes  meet  there  are 
benches.  The  worshippers  who  entered  during  our  visit  first  covered 
their  heads,  then  bowed  very  low  and  turned  completely  around  ;  after 
which  they  put  their  hands  upon  their  mouths  and  said  their  prayers 
through  their  fingers.  There  is  no  Sunday  observed  here  ;  the  work 
and  the  pleasure-seeking  go  on  without  interruption,  and  the  little 
boys  play  every  day  of  the  seven  v.'ithout  having  to  sit  impatiently 
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learning  hymns  and  longing  for  the  next  morning.  All  their  usual 
religious  duties  are  gotten  through  with  early  in  the  morning  before 
going  to  work.  When  they  desire  some  special  blessing  they  repair 
to  the  temple  during  the  day. 

Lucius  took  me  to  the  Capitoline  hill,  whence  we  had  a  very  fine 
view  of  the  city,  the  Tiber,  and  the  country  beyond.  The  hills  of 
Roma  crowned  with  palaces  and  temples,  the  valleys  between  swarm- 
ing with  the  plebeian  herds,  the  narrow  streets  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  like  the  meshes  of  a  net,  offer  no  mean  picture  to  the  view.  As 
we  were  descending  this  hill  by  the  way  where  the  triumphant  gen- 
erals are  wont  to  go  to  offer  thanks  to  Jove  for  victory,  it  began  to 
rain.  Then  the  hood  of  my  cape  did  me  good  service  in  lieu  of  a 
hat,  and  Lucius,  covering  his  head  with  the  corner  of  his  toga,  hurried 
me  off  to  a  portico  near  by.  It  was  filled  with  gay  promenaders, 
.groups  of  citizens  talking,  and  some  engaged  with  the  money-changers 
at  their  counters,  or  bargaining  with  the  merchants  for  their  wares. 

While  lounging  in  the  portico  I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Senate 
coming  from  the  Temple  of  Concord  across  the  Forum,  where  it  had 
been  sitting,  this  being  the  first  of  the  month,  their  regular  day  of 
meeting.  Some  very  dignified-looking  men  are  among  them,  and 
some  you  would  think  had  been  born  and  bred  in  a  pot-house.  There 
are  about  six  hundred  of  them,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  broad 
stripe  of  purple  down  the  front  of  their  tunics.  The  Consul,  Valerius 
Messala,  attended  by  twelve  lictors  bearing  the  customary  bundles  of 
■wood  —  the  badge  of  their  office  —  approached  us,  and  invited  Lucius 
and  myself  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  the  following  day  —  an 
invitation  which  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  neglect. 

About  midday  we  returned  home  and  found  dinner  awaiting  us. 
Lucius  having  exchanged  his  toga  for  a  sort  of  sack-coat,  and  made 
himself  generally  comfortable,  we  discussed  it  with  a  relish.  The 
eggs  and  fish  were  excellent,  and  the  wine  good ;  the  lettuce  and 
bread  tolerable ;  but  the  cabbage  and  turnips  were  too  much  for  my 
uneducated  taste.  This  meal  I  find  is  only  a  preliminary  arrange- 
ment—  a  sort  of  lunch.  The  main  meal  comes  off  about  3  1-2  p.  m. 
I  managed  to  "  worry  down  "  enough  to  fan  the  vital  spark  till  that 
time,  and  then  lay  down  for  a  nap,  as  everybody  else  did. 

I  shall  tell  you  all  about  that  wedding  in  my  next. 

Address  your  letters  (in  Latin  or  Greek,  of  course)  to  the  house  of 
P.  Cornelius,  in  the  Carinae,  Roma,  and  I  may  possibly  receive  them. 
There  is  no  post  here,  and  all  communications  must  be  delivered  by 
hand.  Yours  truly. 

Via  Longa. 


A  LOVE-LETTER. 


THE  smiles  of  the  sun  are  all  faded, 
The  twilight  sinks  soft  on  the  wave  ; 
One  star  hung  aloft,  dimmed  and  shaded, 

Stands  sentinel  over  the  grave 
Where  the  dead  day  is  laid  to  that  wonder 

Whose  secrets  no  tongue  shall  reveal, 
Till  the  Ancient  of  Days  smite  asunder 
The  seven-fold  seal. 

Ah,  where  shall  my  spirit,  time-weary, 
Turn  now  from  the  dust  and  the  din  ; 

From  the  struggle  so  hopeless  and  dreary  ; 
From  the  sorrow,  the  doubt,  and  the  sin  ; 

From  the  strife,  and  the  toil,  and  the  riot, 
Which  the  passion-fraught  billows  of  time 

Bear  shoreward  o'er  deep  seas,  whose  quiet 
Makes  holy  their  rhyme .-' 

Shall  I  weave  from  the  light  threads  of  fancy 
Dark  visions  of  doom  or  of  dole ; 

Or  summon  with  dread  necromancy 

From  the  shades  some  long-wandering  soul  ? 

Shall  I  delve  in  the  mines  of  old  story. 
Rehearsing  all  marvellous  things, 

The  wars  of  the  world,  and  the  glory 
And  triumph  of  kings  .'* 

Shall  my  heart,  fainting  sore  with  the  burden 

And  pitiless  heat  of  the  day. 
Gather  garlands  of  fame  for  its  guerdon. 

And  thrill  to  the  sound  of  the  fray  1 
Shall  I  turn  where  the  trumpets  are  snarling, 

Where  the  thunderous  battle-drums  roll .? 
Ah,  none  of  these  tempt  me,  my  darling. 
Nor  comfort  my  soul. 

Or,  out  of  the  lore  of  the  past  time. 

Shall  I  call  some  strange  legend  of  doom, 

Of  hands  clasped  on  earth  for  the  last  time, 
Of  lips  stricken  dumb  in  their  bloom ; 

Of  loving  that  only  was  losing, 

Of  troth  that  was  barren  of  truth  1 

Shall  these  stay  my  passionate  musing. 
Or  charm  me,  forsooth  ? 
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Shall  I  paint  some  fair  picture  of  summer ; 

Some  hollow  with  violets  strewn, 
Where  the  faint  air,  an  odorous  comer, 

Sinks  down  in  voluptuous  swoon  ? 
Shall  I  conjure  up  throstle  and  starling 

To  pipe  in  melodious  glee  ? 
Ah,  unless  thou  art  there  too,  my  darling. 
What  is  it  to  me  ? 

O  fairer  to  me  than  the  sunlight 

To  eyes  long  shut  out  from  the  sun ! 

O  dearer  to  me  than  the  one  light 

That  comes  when  the  darkness  is  done  ! 

0  sweetest  and  purest  and  dearest 

Of  all  that  is  dear,  pure  and  sweet  ! 
Perchance  through  the  dim  dusk  thou  hearest 
The  pulse  of  my  feet. 

Perchance  as  thou  sitt'st  in  the  glooming. 
While  the  heavens  are  pure  as  a  prayer, 

And  the  silent  and  mystical  blooming 
Of  summer  makes  holy  the  air. 

The  love  that  my  soul  beareth  to  thee 

May  pierce  through  the  gloom  that  divides, 

And  my  spirit  roll  onward  to  woo  thee 
Her  infinite  tides. 

For  how  can  Time's  distances  sever 

The  souls  that  are  greater  than  these  ? 

And  the  might  of  the  spirit's  endeavor, 
What  recks  it  of  mountains  or  seas  ? 

1  should  speak  to  thee  still,  I  should  see  thee. 

Though  Earth  spread  her  long  leagues  between. 
And  the  dark-rolling  billows  of  Lethe 
Enthralled  thee,  my  Queen  ! 

What  love  of  the  dreamer  or  poet, 

What  passion  of  sage  or  of  seer 
Hath  the  world  known,  and  I  do  not  know  it?  — 

Hath  been,  and  to  me  lives  not  here  ? 
I  love  thee  with  all  that  love  oflfers 

From  treasures  more  vast  than  Cathay's, 
With  the  wealth  of  her  infinite  coffers 
Gathered  in  from  strange  ways. 

There  is  twilight  above  and  around  me. 
There  is  silence  on  land  and  on  sea  ; 

The  night  with  her  stillness  has  crowned  me. 
And  my  soul  has  flown  onward  to  thee : 
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Flown  out  past  the  dust  and  the  shadow, 

Far  away  from  this  foam-flecked  sea, 
Over  mountain  and  valley  and  meadow. 
My  darling,  to  thee. 

And  I  know  that  though  Time  doth  divide  us 

As  he  hath  done  the  lovers  of  old, 
Yet  the  trial  wherewith  he  hath  tried  us 

Shall  but  brighten  our  love's  perfect  gold  ; 
Shall  avail  but  to  strengthen  and  free  thee 

From  the  earth-dust,  my  darling,  my  queen, 
Till  the  light  dawn  wherein  I  shall  see  thee 
As  I  too  am  seen. 

Barton  Grey. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  GENERAL 

COLSTON'S  DIVISION  DURING  THE  BATTLE  OF 

CHANCELLORSVILLE,  MAY  2  AND  3,  1863. 


Headquarters  Colston's  Brigade,  May  28,  1863. 

Major  A.  S.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  G.  : 

Sir:— 

S  commander  of  Trimble's  Division  during  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  on  the  2d  and  3d  inst.,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  that  division. 
This  report  would  have  been  forwarded  before  but  for  the  fact  that, 
being  separated,  from  the  rest  of  the  division,  I  did  not  receive  all 
the  brigade  and  regimental  reports  until  yesterday. 

On  the  29th  of  April  the  division  received  orders  to  march  from 
their  camps  at  Moss  and  Skinker's  Necks  to  Hamilton's  Crossing. 
They  reached  this  point  in  the  evening,  and  remained  there  until 
May  I  St.  Orders  were  then  received  to  march  in  a  direction  leading 
towards  Chancellorsville.  The  march  was  continued  until  night,  and 
resumed  early  the  next  morning  upon  the  plank-road  leading  to 
Orange  Courthouse.  Arriving  at  the  point  where  Generals  Ander- 
son's and  McLaws'  Divisions  were  in  position,  we  turned  to  the  left 
by  a  road  leading  by  the  Catharine's  Furnace  to  the  Brock  road. 
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thence  to  the  Orange  and  Fredericksburg  plank-road,  which  we  fol- 
lowed to  the  Germanna  Junction.  Here  the  First  Brigade,  under 
General  Paxton,  was  detailed  from  the  division  and  ordered  to  report 
to  Brig.-Gen.  Fitz  Lee,  of  the  cavalry.  This  brigade  was  not  engaged 
during  the  evening  of  the  2d  inst.,  and  did  not  rejoin  the  division 
until  next  morning.  The  rest  of  the  division  moved  on,  together 
with  the  corps,  until  they  had  reached  a  point  west  of  Wilderness 
Church  and  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  right  flank. 

About  5  o'clock  p.  M.  on  May  2d  I  received  orders  to  form  line  of 
battle  near  the  Luckett  House,  perpendicular  to  a  road  which  passes 
on  by  Wilderness  Church  and  merges  into  the  plank-road  leading  to 
Chancellorsville.  After  receiving  several  orders  and  counter-orders, 
which  caused  some  delay,  my  line  was  finally  formed,  my  three  brig- 
ades being  nearly  all  on  the  left  of  the  road,  Colston's  Brigade  being 
on  the  right  under  Col.  Warren,  Jones's  Brigade  next,  and  NichoUs's 
on  the  extreme  left.  My  line  was  about  two  hundred  yards  in  the 
rear  of  Gen.  Rodes',  who  was  in  the  first  line ;  and  orders  were  re- 
ceived that  when  any  portion  of  the  first  line  needed  reinforcements, 
the  officer  commanding  this  portion  would  call  for  and  receive  aid 
from  the  portion  of  the  line  in  his  rear  without  referring  the  order  to 
the  division  commander.  Orders  to  advance  were  received  at  6 
o'clock  precisely,  and  the  troops  marched  on  wdth  enthusiasm  against 
the  enemy.  In  a  few  moments  the  action  opened  with  a  tremendous 
fire  of  musketry,  two  pieces  of  Stuart's  horse-artillery  in  the  road 
supporting  our  infantry  with  their  fire.  Notwithstanding  the  tangled 
and  very  difficult  character  of  the  woods  and  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy,  our  troops  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  driving  the  enemy 
like  chaff  before  them,  but  not  without  loss  to  themselves.  The 
division  had  advanced  but  a  short  time  —  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  —  and  the  battle  had  hardly  more  than  commenced,  when 
Gen.  Rodes  called  upon  Col.  Warren  to  support  him.  The  troops  of 
my  division  had  pressed  on  so  ardently  that  they  were  already  within 
a  few  steps  of  the  first  line,  and  in  some  places  mixed  up  with  them. 
The  Second  and  Third  Brigades,  commanded  by  Gen.  J.  R.  Jones  and 
Col.  Warren,  pushed  on  with  and  through  the  troops  of  the  first  line, 
and  they  were  the  first  to  charge  upon  and  capture  the  first  line  of 
entrenchments  of  the  enemy  which  were  in  an  open  field  beyond 
Wilderness  Church.  This  they  did  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry.  A  large  number  of  prisoners  and  two  pieces  of 
artillery  were  taken  here  by  the  Second  Brigade ;  Captain  W.  S. 
Hannah,  of  the  50th  Virginia  Regiment,  being  the  first  to  lay  his  hands 
upon  these  pieces,  and  Color-Sergeant  Pickle,  of  the  same  regiment, 
to  plant  his  colors  over  them.  At  the  same  time  three  pieces  of 
artillery  and  numbers  of  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Third  Brigade, 
whose  gallant  commander.  Col.  Warren,  had  fallen  severely  wounded 
a  few  minutes  before,  and  which  was  now  under  the  command  of  Col. 
F.  V.  Williams,  27th  Va.  We  continued  to  drive  the  enemy  before 
us  until  darkness  prevented  our  further  advance. 

The  firing  had  now  ceased.  Owing  to  the  very  difficult  and  tangled 
nature  of  the  ground  over  which  the  troops  had  advanced,  and  the 
mingling  of  the  first  and  second  lines  of  battle,  the  formation  of  the 
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troops  had  become  very  much  confused,  and  different  regiments,  brig- 
ades and  divisions  were  mixed  up  together.  In  order  to  be  ready  to 
renew  the  conflict  at  dayHght,  it  was  necessary  to  reform  them  in 
proper  order ;  and  a  portion  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill's  troops  having 
moved  to  the  front,  I  ordered  the  different  brigades  of  my  division  to 
form  near  the  log  hospital  which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy's 
wounded,  and  to  draw  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition.*  The  Fourth 
Brigade  was  formed  on  the  left  of  the  plank-road,  the  others  on  the 
right ;  the  First,  which  had  been  detached  in  the  evening,  not  having 
)^et  rejoined,  was  some  distance  in  the  rear.  The  troops  were  hardly 
reformed  and  placed  in  position  when  the  enemy  opened  about  10 
o'clock  a  furious  fire  of  shot,  shell  and  canister,  sweeping  down  the 
plank-road  and  the  woods  on  each  side.  A  number  of  artillery 
horses,  some  of  them  without  drivers,  and  a  great  many  infantry 
soldiers  belonging  to  other  commands,  rushed  down  the  road  in  wild 
disorder ;  but  although  many  casualties  occurred  at  this  time  in  my 
division,  the  troops  occupied  their  position  with  the  utmost  steadiness. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Gen.  Nicholls,  of  the  Louisiana  Brigade 
(Fourth),  a  gallant  and  accomplished  officer,  had  his  left  leg  torn  off 
by  a  shell,  and  was  carried  off  the  field.  The  command  of  this  brig- 
ade devolved  upon  Col.  Williams,  who  during  the  following  day 
discharged  with  zeal  and  gallantry  the  duties  of  brigade  commander. 
It  was  also  about  the  same  time  that  our  great  and  good  and  ever  to 
be  lamented  corps  commander  fell,  under  the  fire  of  some  of  the  men 
of  Gen.  Lane's  Brigade. 

A  desultory  firing  continued  at  irregular  intervals  during  the  night, 
and  the  wearied  troops  had  but  small  opportunity  to  obtain  the  repose 
which  was  so  needful  for  the  task  of  the  next  day.  Gen.  J.  R.  Jones, 
owing  to  the  ulcerated  condition  of  one  of  his  legs,  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  field  about  11  o'clock,  and  Col.  T.  S.  Garnett  assumed 
command  of  his  brigade. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  orders  were  given  to  the  division  to  form 
at  right  angles  with  the  plank-road  near  the  log-house  occupied  as  a 
hospital  by  the  enemy,  Colston's  and  Jones's  brigades  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  Paxton's  and  Nicholls's  on  the  left  in  second  line. 
As  soon  as  it  was  broad  day-light  the  battle  commenced  with  fury. 
Our  troops  advanced  from  the  breastworks  running  perpendicular 
to  the  plank-road,  and  charged  the  enemy  up  the  hill,  but  were  driven 
back  by  the  enemy,  who  were  strongly  reinforced.  Colston's  brigade, 
under  Col.  F.  V.  Williams,  immediately  advanced  to  the  support  of 
the  first  line,  and  became  hotly  engaged.  Col.  F.  V.  Williams  being 
wounded,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Walker,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  brigade,  being  killed,  the  command  devolved  first  upon 
Lieut.  Col.  Thruston,  and  he  being  wounded,  upon  Lieut.  Col.  Brown, 
ist  N.  C.  By  this  time  the  enemy  were  advancing  in  very  strong 
force  towards  the  right  of  our  line  and  of  the  breastworks,  and  were 

*  Orders  were  brought  by  staff  officers  to  Gen.  Rodes  and  myself  to  reform  our  troops  on  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  leave  the  latter  clear  for,  the  passage  of  Hill's  Division  to  the  front.  This  division 
was  to  occupy  the  position  we  had  just  captured ;  but  in  the  faring  which  took  place  when  Gen.  Jack- 
son was  wounded.  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  was  also  wounded  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field.  Orders  were 
probably  miscarried  or  misunderstood.  A  portion  of  the  enemy's  lines  which  we  had  captured  was 
left  without  troops,  and  the  next  morning  we  had  to  fight  once  more  for  the  possession  of  the  lines, 
which  the  enemy  had  re-occupied  during  the  night. 
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about  outflanking  us  on  the  right.  Seeing  this  danger,  I  sent  Mr.  Gro- 
gan,  of  Gen.  Trimble's  staff,  to  order  Paxton's  brigade  to  move  by 
the  right  flank  across  the  road,  and  Lieut.  Heinrichs  of  the  engineers 
was  sent  with  an  order  to  Jones's  brigade,  under  Col.  Garnett,  to 
advance  towards  the  right  from  their  positions  a  little  in  the  rear  in 
reserve.  This  was  a  most  critical  moment.  The  troops  in  the 
breastworks  belonged  mainly,  I  believe,  to  Gen.  Pender's  and  Gen. 
McGowan's  brigades  ;  they  were  almost  without  ammunition,  and  had 
become  mixed  up  with  each  other  and  with  fragments  of  other  com- 
mands. They  were  huddled  up  close  to  the  breastworks  six  and 
eight  deep.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy's  line  was  steadily  advanc- 
ing on  our  front  and  right,  almost  without  opposition,  until  I  ordered 
the  troops  in  the  breastworks  to  open  fire  upon  them.  At  this 
moment  Paxton's  brigade  having  moved  by  the  right  flank  across  the 
■road,  and  then  by  the  left  flank  in  line  of  battle,  advanced  towards 
the  breastworks.  Before  reaching  them  the  gallant  and  lamented 
Gen.  Paxton  fell,  the  command  devolving  upon  Col.  Funk,  5th  Va. 
The  brigade  advanced  steadily,  and  the  2d  Brigade  moved  up  at  the 
same  time ;  they  opened  fire  upon  the  enemy  and  drove  him  back  in 
confusion.  It  was  at  and  beyond  these  breastworks  that  the  division 
sustained  the  most  severe  loss,  the  nature  of  the  ground  being  such 
that  the  enemy  had  a  plunging  fire  on  us,  and  sent  destruction  upon 
all  that  occupied  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  we  were.  Here  fell 
the  gallant  Col.  Garnett,  commanding  Jones's  brigade,  leaving  Col. 
Vandevrenter,  50th  Va.,  in  command.  Here  Maj.  Duncan  McKim, 
of  the  division  staff,  was  killed  while  most  gallantly  cheering  on  the 
men.  Maj.  Hoffman  and  Mr,  Grogan  of  the  same  staff  were 
wounded,  all  these  officers  having  remained  mounted  with  and  near 
the  division  commander  and  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  and  having 
had  their  horses  killed  under  them.  For  a  time  the  tide  of  battle 
fluctuated,  the  three  brigades  of  this  division  making  several  distinct 
charges  and  being  driven  back  by  superior  numbers,  until  at  last  the 
enemy  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  works  near  the  Chancellor 
House.  Twenty  pieces  of  artillery  coming  into  battle  on  the  right, 
finally  helped  to  drive  the  enemy.  The  conflict  was  virtually  over  at 
this  point,  and  the  firing  ceased. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  very  sharp  fire  on  the  left  of  the  road 
announced  that  the  Louisiana  brigade  was  hotly  engaged.  I  ordered 
part  of  the  troops  in  the  breastworks  to  follow  me  by  the  left  flank  to 
their  support,  and  Gen.  Colquitt's  brigade  coming  at  the  same 
moment,  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Stuart  to  proceed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. At  the  head  of  these  forces,  I  arrived  on  the  left  just  in  time. 
The  Louisiana  troops,  who  had  been  fighting  for  a  long  time  without 
support,  and  whose  ammunition  was  almost  entirely  exhausted,  were 
falling  back  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  The 
arrival  of  reinforcements  enabled  them  to  stop  their  retrograde  move- 
ment and  deliver  a  few  well-directed  volleys  ;  the  enemy  was  forced 
to  retreat.  It  was  now  about  12.  The  enemy  was  driven  beyond 
Chancellorsville;  the  troops  of  my  division  were  almost  entirely  with- 
out ammunition,  having  expended  all  their  own,  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  Yankee  ammunition.     They  were  accordingly  withdrawn 
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a  short  distance  to  the  rear  and  supplied  with  fresh  ammunition,  and 
with  rations,  of  which  they  stood  in  great  need,  and  their  shattered 
ranks  were  reformed. 

No  further  movements  took  place  until  about  3  o'clock.  At  this 
time  I  received  an  order  to  report  in  person  to  Gen.  Lee.  Upon  my 
doing  so,  the  General  ordered  me  to  form  my  division  perpendicular 
to  the  road  leading  from  the  Chancellorsville  House  towards  the 
United  States  ford,  to  throw  forward  skirmishers,  and  to  advance  for 
the  purpose  of  feeling  and  ascertaining  the  enemy's  position,  not  of 
taking  his  batteries.*  To  this  he  added  that  the  road  turned  to  the 
right  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance,  but  that  I  would  probably 
meet  opposition  before  I  got  there.  I  accordingly  formed  my  troops 
on  both  sides  of  the  road,  Nicholls's  and  Colston's  brigades  being  on 
the  left,  and  Jones's  and  Paxton's  on  the  right.  I  ordered  Lieut. 
Heinrichs  of  the  engineers  to  advance  with  the  skirmishers  and 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position.  The  command  was  then  given  for 
the  division  to  move  forward.  Hardly  had  they  advanced  a  few, 
paces  when  a  terrific  fire  of  shell  and  canister  was  opened  by  the 
enemy  from  a  battery  of  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  I  ordered  a  sec- 
tion of  Napoleon  guns  to  advance  up  the  road  and  reply  to  the 
enemy's  fire.  There  was  no  other  spot  than  the  road  in  which  they 
could  be  placed,  and  that  was  too  narrow  to  allow  a  larger  number  of 
pieces  to  be  put  in  battery.  Finding  that  they  would  be  speedily 
silenced,  probably  with  useless  loss  of  life  and  material,  by  the 
enemy's  superior  artillery,  I  ordered  them  back  after  a  few  rounds. 
In  the  meantime  perceiving  some  confusion  on  the  left  of  the  road,  I 
proceeded  there  and  found  the  loth  Louisiana  Regiment  exposed  to 
a  perfect  storm  of  grape  and  shell,  and  giving  way.  Seconded  by  my 
aide,  Lieut.  Tosh,  and  by  the  gallant  exertions  of  the  officers  of  this 
regiment,  whose  conduct  deserves  the  highest  praise,  I  succeeded  in 
arresting  this  retrograde  movement  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  continued 
fire,  but  the  carnage  in  this  small  regiment  was  great.  In  less  than 
two  minutes  fifty  officers  and  men  fell  killed  and  wounded  by  my 
side,  including  Lieut.  Col.  Leggett,  who  was  instantly  killed  by  a 
shell.  The  remainder  of  the  division  suffered  in  a  less  degree,  some 
portions  having  advanced  inside  of  the  point  where  the  enemy's  shot 
were  falling. 

By  this  time  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  occupied  a  formid- 
able position  ;  twelve  pieces  of  artillery  were  planted  in  barbette  at  the 
top  of  the  first  hill.  A  line  of  intrenchments  occupied  by  infantry 
stretched  out  on  each  side  of  the  artillery,  occupying  a  front  much 
wider  than  that  of  my  division.  Another  line  of  infantry  preceded 
by  skirmishers  was  drawn  up  outside  the  works.  To  advance  in  the 
face  of  such  a  force  with  a  division  so  much  reduced  as  mine  was, 
would  have  been  only  to  insure  its  destruction,  and  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  instructions  I  had  received  from  the  General  com- 
manding.    I  immediately  reported  to  Gen.  Stuart,  who  was  for  the 


*Tlie  reason  why  Gen.  Lee  forbade  any  serious  engagement  at  that  time  was  that  ho  had  just 
at  that  moment  received  news  of  the  capture  of  Marye's  Hill  and  the  advance  of  Sedgwick.  It 
became  at  once  necessary  to  suspend  active  operations  at  Chancellorsville,  and  to  detach  McLaws' 
division  and  Mahone's  brigade  to  the  support  of  Early,  overpowered  at  Fredericksburg.  (See  Hotch- 
kiss  &  Allan,  pp.  76  and  85.) 
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time  my  immediate  commander,  that  my  division  was  not  able  to 
attack  with  any  prospect  of  success  the  position  of  the  enemy.  I 
was  then  ordered  by  him  to  place  my  division  in  some  intrenchments 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  The  division  was  moved 
at  night  to  a  position  in  prolongation  of  Gen.  Rodes's  line,  and  the 
position  was  fortified  during  the  next  day  and  night. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  occasional  skirmishing  took  place  with 
the  enemy.  In  reconnoitering  his  position  and  ascertaining  his 
movements,  important  service  was  rendered  by  Lieut.  Col.  R.  T. 
Colston,  of  the  2d  Va.,  Capt.  Wm.  Randolph  and  Lieut.  Heinrichs 
of  the  engineers.  The  enemy  having  withdrawn  their  forces  across 
the  river,  two  brigades  of  this  division,  Colston's  and  Jones's, 
remained,  the  first  at  United  States  ford,  and  the  latter  near  Chan- 
cellorsville, and  collected  upon  the  battle-field  vast  quantities  of 
arms,  ordnance,  &c.,  which  were  sent  on  to  Guinea  Station  and  Ham- 
ilton's Crossing.  Communication  was  opened  with  the  enemy  by  flag 
of  truce,  and,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  Gen.  Lee,  they 
were  allowed  to  remove  all  their  wounded,  and  also  the  bodies  of 
several  of  their  officers  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  These  duties 
being  completed,  the  two  brigades  above  mentioned  returned  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Hamilton's  Crossing,  and  1  returned  to  the  com- 
mand of  my  own  brigade  on  the  20th  inst. 

Where  all  did  their  duty  so  well  and  so  completely,  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  mention  all  those  who  exhibited  great  gallantry.  That 
the  troops  of  the  division  did  perform  their  duty  well  and  completely 
is  evidenced  by  the  bloody  roll  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  killed,  and  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety-two 
wounded,  making  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  casualties,  not 
cotiniing  the  slightly  woimded,  in  a  division  which  went  into  action  with 
little  more  than  six  thousand  men,  is  a  larger  percentage  than  that  of 
any  other  division  in  the  late  battle.  Although  placed  in  second  line 
at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  it  is  an  indubitable  fact  that 
before  it  had  progressed  many  minutes,  both  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, the  troops  of  this  division  had  passed  into  and  repeatedly 
through  and  beyond  the  first  line.  And  without  any  desire  to  detract 
from  the  just  fame  of  other  commands,  I  feel  confident  that  much  of 
the  credit  due  to  Trimble's  division  has  been  attributed  to  others. 
The  unusual  proportion  of  officers  who  fell,  the  fact  that  the  four 
brigades  lost  eight  brigade  commanders,  three  of  them  killed  and  the 
rest  disabled,  and  that  out  of  six  members  of  the  division  staff,  one 
was  killed  and  two  were  wounded,  all  this  shows  that  all,  of  every 
rank,  bore  their  part  well  in  this  great  battle. 

I  cannot,  however,  close  this  report  without  mentioning  more  par- 
ticularly the  names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  gallant 
dead.  Paxton,  Garnett,  Walker,  died  heroically  at  the  head  of  their 
brigades.  The  chivalrous  Duncan  McKim,  of  Gen.  Trimble's  staff", 
fell  while  conducting  reinforcements  to  repel  the  enemy.  Major 
Stover,  of  the  loth  Va.,  Lieut.  Col.  Leggett,  of  loth  La.,  and  many 
others  fell  to  rise  no  more.  Col.  Warren,  loth  Va.,  Col.  Williams, 
37th  Va.,  Lieut.  Col.  Thruston,  3d  N.  C,  wounded  while  command- 
ing the  third  brigade,  deserve   special  mention  for  their  gallantry. 
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Also  Col.  Funk,  Col.  Vanderventer,  Col.  Brown,  and  Col.  Williams, 
of  La.,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  ist,  2d,  3d  and  4th  Brigades 
devolved  respectively.  Lieut.  Col.  Withers,  of  42d  Va.,  Maj.  Whites, 
48th,  Capt.  Buckner,  44th,  Capt.  Mosely,  21st,  Maj.  Perkin,  Capt. 
Kelley,  commanding  50th,  and  Capt.  Samuel  J.  C.  Moore,  A.  A.  G. 
to  Jones's  brigade,  are  mentioned  for  gallant  conduct  by  their  briga- 
dier commanders.  Also  Lieut.  C.  J.  Arnall,  A.  A.  A.  G.  of  Paxton's 
brigade,  and  Capt.  Henry  Kyd  Douglass,  Inspector  of  this  brigade, 
to  whose  gallantry  and  good  conduct  I  was  also  an  eye-witness.  Col. 
H.  K.  Edmonson,  of  the  27th  Va.,  severely  wounded  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  deserves  special  mention. 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  division  staff  I  cannot  speak  too  highly. 
Maj.  Hoffman  (died  of  his  wound  some  weeks  afterwards)  and  Mr. 
Chas.  Grogan  were  both  severely  wounded  while  nobly  discharging 
their  duties.  Capt.  W.  Carvel  Hall,  A.  A.  G.,  was  not  only  conspicu- 
ous for  his  gallantry,  but  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion, both  during  and  after  the  battle,  with  a  zeal  and  ability  worthy 
of  all  praise,  as  did  also  Lieut.  Heinrichs  of  the  engineers,  who 
acted  during  the  battle  as  A.  D.  C.  Lieut.  Jas.  T.  Tosh,  my  own  A. 
D.  C,  behaved  with  a  daring  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  surpassed, 
and  aided  me  materially,  more  than  once,  in  rallying  and  pushing 
forward  some  portions  of  the  line  momentarily  wavering  under  the 
superior  numbers  and  withering  fire  of  the  enemy.  I  also  wish  to 
■express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  skilful,  zealous  and  able  manner 
in  which  Dr.  R.  G.  Coleman,  Division  Surgeon,  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

I  am.  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 


R.  E.  Colston,  Brig.  Gen. 


Note. 


Organization  and  strength  of  the  2d  Corps  (Jackson's),  from  Hotchkiss  &  Allan's 
Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  p,  24. 

Division.  Muskets. 

A.  P.  Hill's, 11,100 

D.  H.  Hill's,  Rodes  commanding,       .        .         .     9,000 
Trimble's,  Colston  commanding,  ,         .         .     6,000 

Early's,  at  Fredericksburg,  ....     7,400 


33.500 
Confederate  loss  in  Jackson's  Corps,  official  (Hotchkiss  &  Allan,  p.  100). 

Early's  Division, 851 

A.  P.  Hill's  Division 2,583 

Trimble's  [Colston's), 1,868 

D.  H.  Hill's  [Rodes's],        .        .        .        ,        .  2,178 


A    STORY   OF   NINE   TRAVELLERS. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
A  Sad  Event.     A  Home  for  the  Homeless. 

THE  top  carry-all,  containing  Mrs.  Binswanger  and  little  Elfie, 
drew  near  to  Holly  Tavern.  Poor  woman  !  the  past  three 
days  had  been  dark  and  gloomy  to  her,  for  the  messenger  brought 
her  no  hope  that  her  husband  would  recover.  She  might  even  now 
find  him  buried  out  of  her  sight ;  may  have  only  come  to  the  spot 
where  it  all  happened,  to  realise  that  she  was  a  widow  indeed,  and  her 
little  one  fatherless,  friendless.  She  had  seen  better  days  in  the 
"  Vaterland,"  if  one  might  judge  from  her  gentle  manner  and  refined 
look ;  and  to  many  in  the  part  of  Virginia  in  which  they  lived  it  was  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  she  had  chosen  Bins  as  a  husband,  for  in  her 
youth  she  must  have  had  many  suitors,  and  even  now  was  a  handsome 
woman.  Let  her  tear-stained  cheeks  and  sad  face  now  bear  witness 
that  she  loved  him  with  a  true  wifely  devotion ;  and  our  story  may  tell 
before  its  ending  more  of  her  life. 

As  the  vehicle  stopped  in  front  of  the  piazza,  Mother  Crowder  and 
Burwell  came  out;  the  old  lady  with  tears  and  tremulous  voice  bidding 
her  visitor  welcome,  while  her  husband  assisted  her  to  get  out,  and 
taking  Elfie  in  his  arms,  tenderly  carried  her  into  the  house. 

"My  husband,  Mrs.  Crowder.-"'  was  all  a  full  heart  would  permit 
her  to  say. 

Mother  Crowder  put  her  arm  around  the  trembling  woman,  and 
said  in  sympathetic  tone,  "Come  and  see  him." 

The  Doctor,  Ronald  and  Miss  Bettie  were  watching  by  the  fast 
failing  patient  as  the  wife  and  little  Elfie,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crowder,  came  in.  He  was  almost  gone ;  and  as  the  glow  of  a 
beautiful  autumn  sunset  lit  up  the  room  with  a  tinge  of  mellow  light, 
his  face  began  to  wear  the  peaceful  expression  of  painless  death. 
With  a  hopeless  wail  his  wife  knelt  by  his  side,  while  little  Elfie,  a  big 
tear  in  each  of  her  large  brown  eyes,  looked  wonderingly  around. 
At  last  seeing  her  father,  she  lisped,  "  Oh,  this  is  my  fadder !  Wake 
up  and  kiss  Elfie,  fad-der  !  "  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  around  the 
bed  as  poor  Bins  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  until  the 
dawn  of  the  Great  Day.  Although  a  few  days  before  he  had  been  a 
stranger  to  all  those  who  had  tenderly  watched  over  him  in  his  last 
moments,  their  sorrow  now  was  as  that  of  one  for  the  loss  of  a  friend, 
and  their  efforts  to  comfort  the  wife  and  child  were  touching  to  witness. 

At  last  Miss  Bettie,  ever  thoughtful  of  others,  whispered  to  one  and 
another  until  one  by  one  they  disappeared  from  the  room,  and  the 
widow  and  orphan  were  left  alone  with  their  dead,  .that  they  might 
weep  and  talk  tenderly  to  each  other  and  to  hitn,  where  none  but  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless  and  Husband  of  the  widow  could  hear.     It 
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was  a  sight  to  melt  hard  hearts  and  stony  eyes  to  see  that  poor 
woman  bending  over  her  lost  one,  and  in  piteous  voice  crying,  "  Oh, 
Simon,  my  husband  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  What  will  become  of  darling 
Elfie  ?  "  And  as  putting  her  arms  around  the  little  one,  she  clasped 
her  closer  to  her  heart,  saying,  "  Poor  Elfie  !  Poor  Elfie  !  Fadder 
will  never  wake  for  Elfie  any  more." 

The  child  looked  earnestly  at  the  still  form  of  "Fadder";  then 
patting  her  mother's  cheeks  with  both  her  little  hands,  she  sobbed, 
"  Oh,  Mudder,  Fadder  will  wake.  He  will  wake  for  Elfie  ;  it's  night 
now." 

"  No,  darling,  he  will  not  wake  here  ;  '  fadder '  is  in  heaven." 

"Wis  God,  Mudder?" 

"Yes,  little  one;  God  has  taken  him  from  'Mudder'  and  little 
Elfie." 

"God  will  have  to  be  my  Fadder  den,  Mudder,"  and  the  child, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  leaned  over  and  kissed  the  lips  now  sealed 
in  death,  saying,  "  Sleep,  Fadder,  sleep  !  God  will  wake  you  up,  and 
He  will  take  care  of  Mudder  and  little  Elfie  too." 

The  news  of  the  sad  event  at  Holly  Tavern  was  soon  known  for 
miles  around,  and  the  day  of  the  funeral  witnessed  such  a  gathering 
of  the  neighbors  as  had  not  been  seen  for  a  long  time.  Many  came 
from  curiosity,  but  the  greater  part  from  an  earnest  desire  to  show 
their  sympathy  for  the  widow  and  the  little  orphan,  and  to  condemn 
the  lawlessness  by  which  they  had  been  bereaved.  Poor  Bins  was 
borne  to  his  last  resting-place  in  the  shade  of  the  great  cedars  in  the 
Holly  Tavern  graveyard,  by  the  hands  of  Ronald,  the  Doctor,  Burwell 
Crowder,  and  three  of  the  neighbors.  The  grave  was  filled  and 
shaped  by  friends  who  took  a  sad  and  loving  interest  in  it  all,  and  at 
its  head  Ronald  planted  a  weeping  willow  selected  with  his  own  hands.. 

In  strange  contrast  with  this  is  a  city  funeral  of  the  present  day,-, 
where  the  true  mourners  may  be  found  in  one  or  more  carriages  near 
the  hearse,  while  most  of  those  in  the  procession  chat  pleasantly  as  they 
journey  towards  the  grave's  mouth  ;  even  the  drivers  valuing  the  life  of 
the  deceased  by  the  profit  in  his  death,  and  driving  as  gaily  from  his 
burial  as  if  returning  from  a  bridal.  The  simple  country  funeral ;  the 
utterances  of  the  dignified  old  man  of  God  as  he  sought  to  draw 
comfort  from  affliction,  and  to  point  out  to  those  around  him  "  the 
more  excellent  way  ";  the  genuine-heartedness  of  it  all,  could  not  fail 
to  take  fast  hold  of  the  people,  and  many  of  those  present  came  out 
from  the  shade  of  the  cedars  wiser  and  better  men  and  women.  They 
lived  to  tell  their  children  of  that  day,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the 
green  mound  wherein  slept  Simon  Bins  until  God  should  wake  him 
up.  Thus  are  the  graves  of  those  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  useful  days 
made  to  serve  as  silent  finger-boards  along  life's  highway,  helping  to 
point  the  weary  feet  that  patter  after  to  the  only  certain  way,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  the  sudden  or  gradual  inevitable  that  may  be  waiting  for 
us  at  any  turn  in  the  road. 

The  days  of  resting  nearly  over,  our  travellers  were  making  their 

plans  for   an  early  departure  from   Holly  Tavern.      Mr.    and   Mrs. 

Sparks  are  now  quite  as  strong  as  when  they  had  arrived  there ;  and 

although  Elise  could  not  be  considered  well,  she  was  able  to  travel, 
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and,  the  Doctor  thought,  would  soon  regain  her  strength  under  the 
influence  of  new  scenes  and  healthful  change.  Ronald  still  wore  his 
bandages,  but  suffered  no  great  inconvenience  from  his  wound  ;  and 
he  too  was  ready  and  anxious  now  to  resume  the  journey  toward 
Richmond,  while  Miss  Bettie  was  only  waiting  for  the  good  company 
of  her  friends. 

The  afternoon  before  their  departure  was  bright  and  mild — just 
one  of  those  autumn  days  we  so  often  see  in  our  climate  as  the 
Indian  summer  in  all  its  hazy  beauty  is  dawning  upon  us.  It  was  a 
day  too  beautiful  to  be  spent  in-doors  ;  so  while  Mother  Crowder  took 
her  rocking-chair  and  knitting  out  into  the  yard,  where  Miss  Bettie, 
Mrs.  Sparks  and  Elise  joined  her,  Ronald  and  Burwell  left  old  Mr. 
Sparks  to  his  after-dinner  nap,  and  walked  down  into  the  meadow 
and  across  the  fields  where  the  gatherers  were  busy  in  the  corn-harvest. 
Ronald  wanted  a  quiet  talk  with  Burwell  about  the  widow  and  little 
Elfie,  and  as  they  walked  along  he  opened  the  subject,  only  to  find 
that  Burwell's  noble  heart  was  as  full  of  it  as  his  own. 

"  I  wanted  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Burwell,"  he  said, 
"about  Mrs.  Bins  and  little  Elfie." 

"  Did  you  ?  By  shot !  if  I  warn't  thinkin'  about  'em  that  very 
minute.     What  about  'em  ?  " 

"Well,  you  see  it  is  just  as  I  expected.  I  have  talked  with  her, 
and  find  that  Bins  was  poor.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago  he  bought  a  little 
home  with  a  few  acres  of  land  from  Mr.  Bostick,  but  the  title  is  with- 
held until  all  the  money  is  paid  ;  he  had  only  made  two  payments, 
amounting  to  five  hundred  dollars,  and  owed  at  least  five  hundred 
dollars  more.  He  had  a  little  store,  and  was  making  a  comfortable 
living  out  of  that  and  the  farm,  gradually  being  enabled  to  pay  off 
his  debt.  Now,  Mr.  Crowder,  the  poor  woman  is  left  homeless,  j^ou 
may  say." 

"No,  Sir,  Mr.  Irving,  not  while  the  roof's  on  Holly  Tavern." 
"  You  know,  Mr.  Crowder,  I  consider  myself  bound  by  every  con- 
sideration of  honor  and  duty  to  see  that  Mrs.  Bins  and  her  child  are 
taken  care  of:  he  died  in  my  defence.  I  only  meant  to  say  that  she 
would  be  homeless  as  far  as  her  title  to  her  present  home  is  con- 
cerned. In  talking  with  her  this  morning  I  wanted  to  know  her 
plans,  and  if  she  preferred  remaining  at  the  old  place.  She  did  not 
think  the  store  would  support  her  and  pay  off  the  debt  under  her  own 
management,  and  seemed  still  so  staggered  by  her  sad  blow  that  she 
had  not  been  able  to  decide  what  it  was  best  for  her  to  do.  I  told 
her  that  it  would  be  my  privilege  to  see  that  she  never  wanted  a 
friend,  and  only  desired  by  my  questions  to  find  out  what  her  wishes 
were,  and  how  I  could  best  be  of  use  to  her  now.  Mr.  Crowder,  I 
have  seen  gratitude  in  many  forms,  but  I  shall  never  forget  that  poor 
woman's  look  of  thanks  through  her  blinding  tears  while  I  live." 

"  I  hain't  a  doubt,"  said  Crowder,  as  he  blew  a  fearful  blast  with 
his  red  bandanna ;  "  but,  Mr.  Irving,  it's  God's  poor  that  knows  what 
thankfulness  is.  It's  few  folks  that's  got  money  and  live  above  the 
common  people,  that  are  ever  thankful  to  God  or  man.  But  I'm  glad 
you  told  me  all  this  about  Mrs.  Bins  ;  I'd  been  a  thinkin'  about  her 
and  makin'  plans  in  my  own  head,  but  you  may  tell  your'n  first." 
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"  I'm  ready  to  help  her,  Mr.  Crowder,  but  had  not  determined  the 
best  way.  If  she  desired  still  to  live  at  her  old  home,  it  was  my 
intention  to  pay  Mr.  Eostick  the  balance  due  on  the  place,  make  her 
a  clear  title  to  it,  and  then  see  that  she  lived  comfortably,  and  that 
Elfie  was  well  educated ;  thank  God,  my  means  are  such  as  to  enable 
me  to  do  this.  She  expresses  no  desire  to  return  permanently  to  her 
old  home,  and  I  have  been  thinking,  but  am  not  yet  decided  as  to 
what  is  best  under  all  the  circumstances." 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  ye,  Mr.  Irving.  My  old  woman  had  a  long  talk 
with  me  about  it  all  last  night,  and  she  wants  Mrs.  Bins  and  the  little 
chick  to  stay  here.  Our  darter  Polly  is  now  goin'  to  boardin'- 
school  in  Richmond ;  the  old  woman  is  not  so  spry  as  she  used  to 
be,  and  needs  some  one  to  shorten  her  steps.  There  ain't  a  white  child 
about  the  place ;  and  drat  a  place,  I  say,  whar  thar's  no  child'en  ! 
Sawkins,  he  never  would  get  married,  and  never  will,  I'm  thinkin'. 
So  I  believe  it  will  be  the  jolliest  fun  to  have  that  little  Dutch  gal 
rattlin'  around  the  house,  and  we  will  just  let  Mrs.  Bins  play  house- 
keeper-like, you  know, —  and  pay  her  a  little  somethin'  in  money, 
besides  her  board,  so  as  she  may  feel  independent.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  " 

"A  most  admirable  plan  ;  do  you  think  she  would  like  it?" 

"Yes,  I  think  she  would.  The  old  woman  kinder  hinted  at  it  to 
her  just  afore  dinner." 

"  Suppose,  then,  we  walk  back  to  the  house  and  talk  it  all  over 
with  Mrs.  Crowder  and  Mrs.  Bins ;  the  sooner  it  is  decided  the  better, 
Mr.  Crowder." 

Within  an  hour  after  their  return  to  the  house  it  was  arranged  that 
Holly  Tavern  should  be  the  future  home  of  the  widow  and  orphan  ; 
and  when  Ronald  joined  the  ladies  out  in  the  yard,  it  was  with  a 
lighter  heart,  for  he  knew  that  in  executing  his  self-imposed  task  he 
had  found  valuable  helpers  in  the  landlord  and  Mother  Crowder. 

As  usual.  Miss  Bettie  was  teazing  Elise,  the  poor  child's  face  not 
being  able  to  recover  from  one  flush  before  it  would  be  followed  by 
another  of  even  deeper  hue.  Mother  Crowder  heard  Miss  Battle's 
merry  laugh  and  noticed  Elise's  embarrassment,  as  she  came  with 
Ronald  to  rejoin  the  group,  so  was  not  long  in  coming  to  the  rescue. 

"  Now,  Miss  Bettie  Flinn,  haven't  you  anything  else  to  do  but  teaze 
that  poor  child .''  Here,  take  my  knittin'  and  narrer  that  heel  for  me. 
Elise,  you  go  along,  honey,  and  take  a  walk  with  Mr.  Irving ;  it'll  do 
you  good." 

"  I  had  just  come  for  you.  Miss  Elise,"  said  Ronald ;  "get  your  hat 
now,  and  I  will  take  you  such  a  beautiful  walk." 

"  My  child,  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  walk,"  said  the  anxious 
mamma. 

"  Never  fear,  Mrs.  Sparks,  Elise  can  walk,  and  must  walk,"  said 
Mother  Crowder.  "  Who  ever  beard  of  walkin'  hurtin'  anybody,  'spe- 
cially a  young  gal  ?     Go  along,  honey." 

Elise  really  needed  the  exercise,  and  was  nothing  loth  to  take  it  in 
such  agreeable  company  ;  so,  kissing  mamma  until  she  said,  "  Yes,  my 
child,"  she  tripped  gaily  into  the  house  and  soon  returned  with  hat 
and  shawl.  .  "* 
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Little  Elfie  had  been  romping  with  "  Crowdy,"  as  she  called  Bur- 
well,  down  by  the  well,  but  looking  up  just  as  Ronald  and  Elise  were 
leaving  the  yard,  she  rushed  off  after  them  and  begged  to  go  too ;  so 
Ronald  took  her  little  hand  in  his  and  let  her  skip  along  by  his  side, 
listening  to  the  music  of  her  prattle  even  while  he  continued  his  con- 
versation with  Elise. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

Warrior's  Rest.     A  Little  Glimpse.     Partings. 

There  was  a  path  leading  out  from  the  orchard  through  the  meadow 
and  up  a  rather  abrupt  ascent,  until  it  reached  a  wooded  knoll  that 
commanded  a  view  of  Holly  Tavern  and  a  beautiful  stretch  of  the 
surrounding  country,  with  here  and  there  a  farm-house  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  was  to  this  spot,  only  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
house,  that  Ronald  led  the  way,  and  as  the  ascent  grew  a  little  steeper 
he  gave  Elise  his  arm  and  gently  lifted  the  little  one  by  her  hand 
over  the  hardest  places.  On  the  summit  there  was  a  huge  boulder  of 
granite,  one  side  of  it  deeply  embedded  in  the  earth,  while  the  other 
projected  over  the  side  of  the  knoll  in  the  direction  of  the  meadow, 
and  from  below  presented  the  appearance  of  being  suspended  in  the 
air.  Its  top  surface  was  tabular,  affording  room  for  a  large  party  to 
sit  comfortably ;  and  the  attractiveness  of  the  spot  had  made  it  a 
famous  resort  for  pic-nics  and  other  gatherings  of  the  young  folks  in 
the  neighborhood  for  generations  past.  By  dint  of  exertion  almost 
too  much  for  Elise's  strength,  the  summit  was  reached,  and  quite 
exhausted,  she  gladly  sat  down  to  rest.  For  an  instant  Ronald  left 
her  with  little  Elfie  and  disappeared  from  view,  taking  the  direction 
they  came. 

"Where  is  he  gone.  Miss  Elise?"  said  the  child,  as  she  looked  and 
listened  for  the  sound  of  his  feet.  Before  Elise  could  reply,  Ronald 
re-appeared,  bearing  a  leathern  hunting-cup  filled  with  cool  water 
from  a  spring  near  by. 

"  You  look  so  tired.  Miss  Elise,  I  fear  it  was  too  much  to  ask  of  you 
to  take  this  walk,  but  I  wanted  you  to  see  this  view  so  much.  Take 
a  draught  of  this  cool  water,  perhaps  it  will  refresh  you." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Irving,  to  think  of  the  little  things  that 
make  one  comfortable.  This  water  is  better  than  a  cordial.  I  shall 
soon  get  over  my  fatigue,  and  can  then  enjoy  this  charming  scene. 
You  seem  quite  familiar  with  this  spot,  and  it  ought  to  have  a 
romantic  name." 

"  Oh,  so  it  has  !  It  is  called  'Warrior's  Rest,'  and  it  has  borne  that 
name  for  a  great  many  years." 

"How  very  pretty,  too  ;  and  I  suppose  there  is  a  story  connected 
with  it  if  we  only  knew  all  about  it." 

"Yes,  there  is  a  story,  an  old  Indian  legend,  and  I  can  tell  you  of 
it,  for  although  I  live  a  day's  "journey  from  here,  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  this  part  of  the  country." 

Little  Elfie  here  clapped  her  hands  and  sung  out  "A  story  !  a  story ! 
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do  tell  us  about  the  Injlns!"  while  Elise  in  a  more  quiet  way  gave 
expression  to  a  desire  to  hear  the  legend  of  "Warrior's  Rest." 

"  The  story  is  not  a  long  one,  Miss  Elise,  but  it  has  been  handed 
down  through  successive  generations  until  it  can  now  claim  antiquity 
at  any  rate.  The  early  settlers  here  found  that  they  had  chosen  a 
famous  hunting-ground,  the  bone  of  contention  between  two  hostile 
tribes ;  and  with  the  return  of  every  hunting  season  they  were  visited 
by  wandering  bands  from  both  these  tribes,  who,  looking  the  one 
upon  the  other  as  an  intruder,  often  came  into  collision  and  com- 
mitted deeds  of  cruelty  equal  to  the  worst  we  read  of  in  our  early  his- 
tory. This  rock  was  their  council-chamber ;  upon  it  the  chiefs  of  a 
tribe  would  assemble,  their  warriors  grouped  around  them,  and  some- 
thing not  unlike  a  trial  would  be  held,  of  such  prisoners  of  war  as  had 
from  any  cause  been  spared  from  immediate  death.  Here,  too,  they 
would  celebrate  a  return  from  victory  with  whoop  and  yell  and 
dance,  or  gather  to  witness  the  execution  of  some  poor  victim  con- 
demned. Our  story  has  only  to  do  with  one  event  tradition  avers  to 
have  occurred  on  this  spot,  and  it  comes  through  an  ancestor  of  Mr. 
Crowder,  the  earliest  settler  at  Holly  Tavern.  By  clever  manage- 
ment he  is  said  to  have  won  the  confidence  of  both  tribes,  and  not 
unfrequently  it  was  his  influence  that  spared  a  life  or  softened  the 
anger  of  one  band  toward  another.  At  any  rate,  he  dwelt  upon  the 
acres  now  inherited  by  Mr.  Crowder  in  perfect  safety,  often  joining 
the  Indians  in  their  sports,  or  hunting  with  them  for  days  together 
without  once  incurring  their  displeasure.  One  afternoon  in  early 
autumn,  as  our  settler  was  driving  in  his  stock  from  yonder  meadow 
and  the  edge  of  the  wood  (for  except  a  little  strip  along  the  stream,  the 
pasture  you  see  was  all  in  woods  then),  he  heard  the  cracking  of 
twigs  and  soft  tramp  in  the  leaves  he  had  learned  so  well  to  know, 
and  was  not  surprised  when  the  next  instant  the  chief  of  one  of  the 
tribes  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  a  long  line  of  warriors,  all 
befeathered  and  painted  in  their  highest  style.  He  greeted  them  as  if 
he  had  been  anxiously  expecting  them ;  and  they  him,  in  lordly  style, 
as  if  he  were  one  of  their  tenants.  They  had  with  them  only  two 
prisoners,  the  one  a  beautiful  Indian  girl,  the  other  a  warrior,  a  per- 
fect type  of  a  manly  brave,  indifferent  to  his  enemies,  dignified  and 
proud  even  in  captivity.  The  chief  said  they  had  been  on  a  long  war 
path,  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  had  taken  many  braves,  slain  many 
in  battle,  had  many  scalps ;  they  were  returning  now  to  their  old  hunt- 
ing ground,  and  had  only  brought  one  squaw  and  one  big  brave  as 
captives.  The  big  brave  was  the  lover  of  the  poor  Indian  girl,  and 
his  life  had  been  spared  thus  long  because  of  her  influence.  The 
chief  had  determined  soon  to  make  her  his  royal  favorite,  and  was 
willing  to  spare  her  lover  further  only  under  the  promise  that  he 
would  join  their  tribe.  The  captive  was  resolute  in  his  refusal,  and 
now  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  Rock  to  try,  condemn,  and  execute 
one  whose  spirit  could  not  be  enslaved,  who  preferred  death  to  a 
captivity  that  should  daily  crush  anew  the  hopes  of  a  brave  and  true 
heart. 

"  Finding  that  all  his  entreaties  were  in  vain,  our  settler  followed 
he   Indians     to    this  rock    and  witnessed  their  ceremonial  of  trial, 
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hearing  the  speeches  of  one  and  another  of  their  braves  as  they 
appeared  in  behalf  of  or  against  the  captive.  The  sun  was  just  set- 
ting as  the  chief  pronounced  his  doom  ;  the  stone  on  which  to  rest  his 
head  was  there,  the  clubs  ready,  and  the  brave  savage  stood  face  to 
face  with  death  unmoved.  The  poor  maiden  now  entered  the  group 
with  streaming  eyes  and  begged  once  more  for  the  life  of  her  lover ; 
there  is  hesitation,  then  the  chief  gravely  shakes  his  head  and  mo- 
tions her  away.  With  a  shriek  that  startled  every  one,  she  sprang 
forward  and  clasped  her  lover  in  her  arms  ;  a  moment  more  and  they 
have  reached  the  edge  of  the  rock ;  they  spring  off  into  the  air 
together,  and  soon  rest  in  the  sleep  of  death  below.  Since  that  day 
this  spot  has  been  known  as  Warrior's  Rest,  and  doubtless  it  will  be 
as  long  as  tradition  shall  last  to  tell  us  anything  of  the  early  days." 

Ronald  never  in  after-life  had  more  attentive  auditors  than  while  he 
related  the  legend.  Little  Elfie  almost  held  her  breath  when  it  came 
to  the  last,  and  turning  to  look  at  her  as  he  felt  her  little  hand  grasp 
his  arm,  he  saw  that  she  was  sobbing,  and  her  beautiful  eyes  were 
little  pools  of  tears.  Elise  too  was  much  interested,  and  readily  re- 
cognised the  instincts  of  the  noble  and  true  woman  in  the  sacrifice 
made  by  this  captive  child  of  nature  ;  and  so  intently  was  she  occupied 
in  thinking  of  it  all,  so  much  to  her  was  the  simple  story  a  reality  of  the 
present,  that  she  drew  unconsciously  near  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and 
was  only  prevented  from  leaning  far  over  to  look  for  the  lost  lovers 
by  Ronald's  hand  gently  laid  on  her  arm,  and  his  voice  saying, 
"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Elise,  but  you  are  too  near  the  edge ;  are  your 
nerves  steady?" 

With  a  start  Elise  drew  back  and  resumed  her  old  seat,  saying, 
"  Excuse  me  for  startling  you,  Mr.  Irving,  but  to  me  there  was  no 
danger.  My  nerves  are  very  steady,  and  I  can  look  from  the  dizziest 
height  without  the  least  inclination  to  jump  off.  Your  story  was  so 
real,  and  that  poor  Indian  girl  acted  so  much  like  one  of  her  true- 
hearted  pale-faced  sisters  would  have  done,  that  I  can  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  it  did  not  all  happen  this  very  afternoon." 

"  It  is  a  very  strong  test  of  love,  Miss  Elise,  for  a  woman  to  die  for 
one  she  loves." 

"  Still,  no  love  is  worth  much,  Mr.  Irving,  that  does  not  come  from 
a  heart  brave  enough  to  dare  even  death  for  its  object." 

"Do  you  think  so.?" 

"  I  do  more.  Sir :  I  feel  so.  Every  woman  instinctively  measures 
her  sex  by  herself;  and  although  the  standard  is  invariably  faulty, 
we  cannot  resist  our  convictions,  and,  it  is  confessed,  we  are  as  often 
right  in  our  conclusions  as  many  others  reputed  wiser.  I  could  not 
love  a  woman,  and  would  detest  a  man  who  was  not  brave." 

"  Oh,  bravery  is  expected  in  a  man,  and  we  must  do,  dare  and 
sacrifice  ;  but  I  would  shield  the  gentler  sex.  They  are  not  expected 
to  exhibit  manly  fortitude,  although  they  are  brave  in  the  truest  and 
noblest  sense,  and  bear  much  that  would  make  cowards  of  us." 

"You  would  make  our  bravery  then  a  simple  matter  of  endurance? 
We  are  like  camels,  only  burthen-bearers,  and  are  not  expected  to 
illustrate  any  nobler  qualities  ?  " 

"No,  no,  Miss   Elise;  you  little  understand   my  appreciation  of 
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woman  and  her  character  if  you  think  what  you  have  just  said. 
I  only  mean  to  say  that  she  has  her  sphere  in  which  to  display  true 
nobility,  and  it  is  seldom  that  she  should  be  called  to  suffer  or  is 
justified  in  making  such  a  sacrifice  as  did  this  poor  Indian  girl." 

"  She  did  right ;  she  only  preferred  to  die  with  the  man  she  loved 
rather  than  live  the  wife  of  his  murderer  ;  and  so  would  any  true  woman. 
We  are  queer  creatures,  and  cannot  bear  to  be  thought  cowards.  I 
can  even  imagine  a  woman's  dying  for  a  friend.  Many  men  have  made 
such  a  sacrifice,  or  have  risked  such  a  sacrifice,  even  for  a  stranger, 
Mr.  Irving." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  all  you  say.  It  was  true  nobility  and  courage 
that  prompted  the  maiden  to  die  with  her  captive  lover.  Miss  Elise. 
Woman  is  endowed  with  a  courage  of  the  highest  order ;  I  only  depre- 
cate the  necessity  that  would  demand  her  sacrifice  for  friend  or  lover. 
We  men  are  queer  too ;  we  like  things  that  test  personal  courage, 
and  some  are  never  brighter  than  when  in  the  midst  of  peril.  Would 
you  like  to  know  the  happiest  moment  in  my  life  ? " 

"Yes,  I  would.  Doubtless  it  was  in  your  childhood,  and  I  like  to 
hear  of  happy  early  days." 

"  My  childhood  has  been  a  bright,  sunny  one,  for  I  have  a  good 
father,  a  loving  and  tender  mother,  the  sweetest  sister  in  the  world, 
and  a  noble  brother;  but  my  happiest  moment  was  not  in  childhood." 

"  Then  you  have  been  blest  above  others." 

"  That  remains  for  the  future  to  disclose.  Miss  Elise.  One's  early 
days  are  not  unfrequently  their  happiest,  at  least  freest  from  care. 
My  real  active  life  is  but  beginning. 

"  Life's  but  a  tide  that  on  its  bosom  bears 
A  fleet  of  human  craft,  bound  toward  the  bourne : 
Each  hath  a  cargo  mixed  with  joys  and  cares  ; 
None  may  go  empty,  and  none  e'er  return." 

"That  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  true.  Sir;  but  I  have  a  buoyant  nature 
that  is  only  willing  to  '  bear  the  ills  we  have.'  I  do  not  wish  to  lift 
the  veil  from  before  the  future,  so  do  tell  me  your  happiest  moment 
in  the  past." 

Ronald  looked  at  little  Elfie  ;  she  was  sitting  at  a  short  distance 
from  them  intently  twining  a  wreath  of  leaves  and  grass  with  which 
to  deck  Elise's  hat.  Then  turning,  he  looked  at  Elise,  as  she  sat 
there  with  animation  lighting  up  every  feature,  a  childish  expectancy 
and  womanly  grace  in  every  movement. 

"Then  you  cannot  surmise  my  happiest  moment?"  he  asked,  as  his 
eyes  sought  hers. 

Elsie  said  "  No,"  but  her  eyes  drooped,  and  a  deep  blush  told  her 
he  meant  to  say  something  that  concerned  her. 

Ronald  continued,  "The  happiest  moment  in  my  life.  Miss  Elise, 
was  that  night  when  I  saw  you  rescued,  and  your  dear  parents  so 
happy." 

Elise  could  not  look  up.  There  was  a  strange  sensation  in  her 
throat,  a  mist  before  her  eyes,  and  she  could  count  the  beatings  of  her 
heart.  "Was  this  all  he  would  say  ?  what  should  she  say.? "  were  the 
uppermost  thoughts  she  could  discover  in  the  midst  of  her  confusion, 
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and  for  a  time  she  was  silent.  At  last,  struggling  to  master  her 
voice,  she  said  falteringly  : 

"  I  am  glad  you  feel  so  about  saving  my  poor  life,  Mr.  Irving,  and 
I  fear  you  have  thought  me  very  unfeeling  and  unthankful  not  to  have 
said  a  word  about  it  before;  but  —  but — I  —  I  —  couldn't.  Indeed, 
you  did  so  viiich,  and  all  for  a  stranger  !  You  know  Mamma  said  God 
would  reward  you." 

"  Duty  performed  is  its  own  reward,  Miss  Elise,  and  I  deserve  no 
thanks.  There  is  only  one  boon  I  crave  of  the  good  giver.  I  may  not 
ask  that  now,  but  must  bide,  bide.  I  trust  we  are  no  longer 
strangers." 

She  gave  him  a  timid  glance.  Her  answer  was,  "  How  could 
we  be  ? " 

Elfie  had  completed  her  wreath,  and  now  came  up,  first  to  try  it  on 
Elise's  head,  and  as  it  rested  on  her  brow,  the  tinted  autumn-leaves 
harmonising  with  the  color  in  the  cheeks  below,  the  little  one  danced 
about  and  clapped  her  hands  in  childish  glee,  saying,  "  Our  Queen  ! 
our  Queen  !  "  Elise  took  the  wreath,  and  placing  it  on  her  hat,  arose, 
saying,  "  The  sun  is  quite  down.  Do  let  us  return,  Mr.  Irving ;  I 
fear  Mamma  will  be  uneasy — she  is  so  feeble  and  nervous."  Soon  they 
had  retraced  their  steps  down  the  steep  path  and  were  walking  along 
at  a  quiet  pace  toward  the  Tavern.  No  one  would  have  taken  the 
young  couple  for  strangers  as  they  talked  of  their  strange  meeting 
and  the  chain  of  circumstances  that  had  brought  them  nearer 
together. 

That  they  had  enjoyed  their  walk  was  evident  to  their  friends  when 
they  saw  Ronald's  bright  face,  and  Elise  all  aglow  with-health  and 
happiness.  Mamma  thought  the  poor  child  had  walked  too  far  and 
fast,  and  quickly  brought  a  fan  to  cool  the  heated  brow.  Miss  Bettie 
looked  slyly  at  Elise  and  shrugged  her  shoulders,  which  meant,  "  I 
think  I  know  better  than  thaty 

The  next  morning  dawned  auspiciously,  and  with  the  rising  sun  our 
guests  were  assembled  in  the  dining-room.  Mother  Crowder  presiding 
at  the  head  and  our  worthy  landlord  at  the  foot  of  a  table  that  in 
tempting  dishes  might  have  rivalled  successfully  a  princely  board. 
AH  were  cheerful,  but  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  the  conversa- 
tion. The  inevitable  parting  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  days  at  Holly 
Tavern  had  not  been  without  incidents  pleasant  to  think  of  in  after- 
days,  although  there  might  have  been  much  all  would  gladly  forget. 
Breakfast  over,  the  old  stage  rumbles  up  to  the  door,  and  Johnny 
Conklin,  who  is  now  on  another  down  trip,  is  in  waiting  for  them. 

INIother  Crowder  could  scarcely  trust  herself  to  say  good-bye,  and 
Burwell  was  seen  to  turn  away,  after  shaking  hands  all  around,  and 
use  his  red  bandanna.  The  widow  wept  like  a  little  child,  and  Elfie 
clung  to  Ronald  until  the  mother  carried  her  away  sobbing  as  if  her 
little  heart  would  break.  Dr.  Sawkins  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
accept  anything  for  all  his  services,  and  astonished  Burwell  beyond 
measure  by  handing  Miss  Bettie  Flinn  into  the  stage  and  actually 
squeezing  her  hand  as  he  told  her  good-bye. 

(to  bs  continued.) 
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^HE  hydrographical  condition  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  has  never  been  sufficiently  or  satisfactorily 
explained  by  those  who  have  described  that  region.  My  own  idea 
—  that  there  are  outlets  other  than  the  visible  streams  that  debouch 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  carry  away  the  immense  amount  of  water 
that  falls  in  that  region  —  led  me  to  investigations  which  will  be  ex- 
plained in  this  paper.  Hence  during  my  wanderings  in  that  vast 
region  I  watched  the  seasons  alternating,  and  compared  their  Iwgro- 
metrical  conditions  with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  necessary  data. 

In  those  dreary  wilds  the  deep  sands  absorb  vast  vernal  floods,  yet 
the  porous,  sponge-like  surfaces  remain  dry  and  parched,  as  if  they 
had  not  received  any  water.  The  huge  glaciers  and  masses  of  snow 
melt  into  the  unfathomable  canons  and  gorges  of  the  mountains, 
whence  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  egress  ;  hence  the  conclusion 
that  the  Red  river  of  the  north,  Minnesota,  Platte,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Red,  Rio  Grande,  Mississippi,  and  other  deporting  rivers  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  do  not  completely  drain  that 
interminable  region  of  porous  surface  of  basalt  crags  and  siliceous 
plains.  Nor  are  those  waters  evaporated  which  fail  to  reach  the 
visible  aqueous  exits  from  both  water-sheds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; 
for  such  a  process  would  create  a  constant  humidity  of  atmosphere 
that  would  be  intolerable.  The  actual  hygrometric  condition  of  the 
plains  is  positively  stated  to  be  one  of  exceeding  dryness,  and  the 
clearest  air  that  mantles  earth  hovers  ever  over  that  parched  surface. 
Hence  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  learn  that  bodies  of 
dead  animals  or  vegetable  tissues  do  not  putrefy,  decay  or  disappear 
by  the  usual  fermenting  process.  The  desiccating  properties  of  that 
atmosphere  prevent  decomposition,  and  thus  the  aqueous  portions 
are  simply  extracted,  leaving  the  mass  dry  and  inodorous. 

From  the  North  Polar  Sea  and  Alaska  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  occupies  a  vast  irregular  outline  and 
breadth  of  broken,  cavernous  and  volcanic  surface.  The  detritus 
from  those  rock-ribbed  sides  are  scattered  over  the  arid  sandy  plains 
and  fertile  valleys,  which  stretch  far  eastward  and  lose  themselves  in 
illusory  pictures,  which  appear  in  the  dreamy  mists  and  golden  glow 
of  the  mirage  on  the  desert.  Those  gaping  gulches  and  unfathom- 
able ravines  have  the  same  outlines  now  as  when  they  were  left  thus 
in  those  centuries  agone  when,  huge  fields  of  ice,  the  ponderous 
glaciers  came  drifting  hither  fiom  the  cold  northern  sea  which 
covered  all  the  land  but  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian  altitudes. 
These  giants  of  the  glacial  period  surged  and  ground  along  their 
course,  carrying  destruction  and  devastation  throughout  the  great 
basin  which  lies  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  west  and  the 
Appalachian  range  in  the  east.  Those  rugged  Titans  tore  out  vast 
excavations  in  their  passage,  and  with  their  grinding  sides  overcame 
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all  the  obstructions  they  met  with.  During  their  voyage  they  grasped 
in  their  embrace  an  incalculable  wealth  of  minerals,  fertile  compo- 
nents, and  other  matters  which  had  been  gained  by  attrition  and 
absorption,  and  finally  all  these  were  lavishly  scattered  on  the  sur- 
faces over  which  they  floated,  and  where  they  lodged  and  melted  away. 

As  those  huge  icebergs  ploughed  out  immense  chasms  in  that 
region,  they  left  for  dry  land  only  deep  deposits  of  coarse  sands,  whose 
greedy  maws,  ever  insatiate,  drink  and  absorb  in  their  interminable 
depths  the  fluids  which  descend  from  clouds,  fogs,  and  torrents  from  the 
mountain  heights.  Often  too  we  see  in  those  inhospitable  wilds  vast 
basins  which  were  dug  out  of  the  earth  by  the  ponderous  glacier 
machinery.  Their  invincible  power  excavated  to  the  basalt  and 
granite  floors  whereon  now  lie  the  brackish  and  mephitic  waters  of 
those  lakes  which  excite  surprise,  wonder  and  investigation.  Those 
immense  reservoirs  of  salt  and  bitter  waters,  with  their  eternal  sullen 
depths,  their  angry,  pulsing  waves  slowly  beating  dull  monotones  in 
the  funeral  march  of  ages,  their  solitary  and  forbidding  isolation, 
confined  like  giants  away  up  in  the  rock-bound  altitudes,  held  by  the 
constraining  barriers  and  amid  the  desolate  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, have  too  long  had  the  singularly  impracticable  decree  pro- 
nounced against  them  by  explorers  and  savants  that  they  are  profitless 
regions,  mere  idle  curiosities,  fruitless  ponds,  and  subserve  no 
purpose  of  utility,  not  even  to  relieve  the  vision  wearied  with  viewing 
impenetrable  recesses  and  mountain-peaks  where  no  living  thing  can 
find  access  or  inhabit. 

Of  the  uses  of  these  reservoirs,  these  feeders  of  a  great  ocean 
current,  I  assert  the  opinion  that  they,  and  all  the  drainage  of  the 
vast  continent  of  plains  and  mountain  surfaces  known  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  American  Desert,  have  numerous  subterranean  out- 
lets into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  other  seas.  By  the  constant 
addition  of  their  volumes  they  furnish  to  the  Gulf  Stream  an  immense 
flood  to  which  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  heated  belt  which  sweeps 
around  the  south  side  of  the  Antilles  are  but  attenuated  threads 
compared  to  the  great  ocean. 

By  the  impulsive  force  of  their  own  gravity  and  the  constantly  in- 
creasing power  of  their  own  superimposed  weight  they  sink  away 
miles  into  the  depths  of  earth  ;  yet  these  streams  find  egress,  for 
the  law  that  makes  water  seek  its  level,  the  irresistible  hydraulic 
pressure  which  weighs  it  downward,  urges  it  ever  onward  and  out- 
ward, to  mingle  at  last  by  uncounted  and  numberless  streams  with 
the  great  tide  that  runs  unceasingly  through  the  Atlantic.  Thus  the 
supplies  which  go  into  the  insatiate  maw  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  though 
they  may  vary  greatly  in  temperature,  yet  always  maintain  the  special 
feature  of  being  hot,  for  they  boil  and  seethe  and  flow  from  cauldrons 
and  over  igneous  rock-ribbed  furnaces  where  the  central  fires  of  earth  are 
never  quenched.  The  quantity  of  water  which  flows  through  these  hot 
subterranean  channels  can  only  be  calculated  by  estimating  that  they 
make  up  the  balance  of  bulk  for  which  an  explanation  is  wanting  in 
the  statement  of  supply  from  visible  sources  and  evaporation.  Some 
years  ago  I  wrote  that  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  all  other  vast  bodies 
of  water  of  its  isolated  character,  have  subterranean  outlets  by  which 
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the  waters  found  exit  into  the  ocean.  The  pressure  of  altitude  and 
the  superimposed  weight  of  immense  bodies  of  water  force  them 
through  the  greatest  obstacles.  Hence  all  the  seams  of  earth  and 
every  sinuosity  in  its  rock-basins  are  filled  with  water,  and  the 
quantity  increases  as  it  descends  into  the  interior  of  earth;  and  these 
ever-recurring  ready  supplies  simply  maintain  an  equilibrium  of  the 
visible  amount. 

For  the  supply  of  thermal  waters  which  debouch  into  the  Carib- 
bean sea  and  warm  coast-waves  of  the  Pacific,  I  think  an  explanation 
is  readily  given  in  the  geological  arrangement  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  fire-belt  or  circle  of  the  volcanic  regions.  The  accepted 
theory  is,  that  as  the  earth  cooled  from  its  original  condition  of  a 
spherical  igneous  mass  of  molten  chemical  materials,  it,  like  all 
bodies  during  such  a  process  of  condensation,  did  not  harden  equally, 
and  as  some  portions  became  friable  and  vsreak  they  were  readily 
broken  at  such  points.  Fractures  that  are  made  under  such  circum- 
stances turn  their  ragged  surfaces  and  edges  outward,  and  those 
which  are  closed  with  earth  and  covered  are  simply  cicatrices 
which  indicate  the  location  of  the  ancient  wounds. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  rupture,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  region  they  occupy  was  cast  into  all  man- 
ner of  angles,  dips,  and  altitudes,  which  are  yet  visible,  though  they 
have  been  denuded  of  a  large  portion  of  their  former  height  by  the 
wear  of  ages  and  attrition  of  all  manner  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
agencies  during  the  myriads  of  years  since  their  mangled,  rugged 
crests  went  groaning  up  from  the  hot  earth  to  accept  the  smiles  of  the 
sun  and  be  cooled  by  mantles  of  snow.  The  broken  surfaces  of  the 
mountains  fell  together  again  as  the  earth  contracted  at  their  bases, 
and  only  the  jagged  lips  at  the  crests  could  meet.  Far  beneath  these 
the  jutting  teeth  of  rocks  fell  into  each  other's  embrace,  seldom 
indenting,  and  nearly  always  in  unsymmetrical  angles,  which  kept  the 
surfaces  from  healing  closely.  Hence  throughout  mountainous 
regions  there  are  immense  cavernosities  in  the  bosom  of  those  chains, 
and  running  with  the  line  of  their  fracture  there  are  irregular  trian- 
gular cavities  of  variable  sizes  and  depths,  which  run  at  various 
angles  and  directions,  yet  ever  tend  from  the  vast  altitudes  of  the 
primitive  Huronian  formation  toward  the  equatorial  line.  Those 
irregular  beds  of  the  cavern  are  superimposed  above  each  other  in 
indefinite  numbers,  and  have  comparatively  smooth,  hard,  cooled 
bases,  from  which  the  broken  strata  were  lifted  to  form  sides  of 
caverns  and  crests  of  the  outside  mountains.  Throughout  those 
innumerable  cavernous  passage-ways,  floods  have  been  rushing  as 
subterranean  rivers  during:  all  the  ages  since  the  mountains  were  con- 
vulsed  into  shape.  Those  which  run  far  down  in  the  depths  pass 
over  beds  of  rocks  which  have  not  yet  lost  a  tithe  of  their  volcanic 
heat,  but  continue  to  impart  it,  and  will  do  so  forever,  to  those  feeders 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Of  such  elements  and  characteristics,  and  re- 
ferable to  such  sources,  are  the  hot  springs  in  all  countries. 

Those  subtle  streams,  those  tides  of  great  and  small  size,  exist  at 
all  depths,  far  below  our  tangible  and  well-mapped  surface  currents. 
They  go  surging  along  their  dark  and  cavernous  beds  in  the  impene- 
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trable  recesses  of  earth,  and  following  the  natural  law  of  gravitation, 
they  pour  out  forever  a  vast  wealth  of  thermal  waters  into  the  greedy 
and  insatiate  ocean.  As  the  floods  sink  through  the  unfathomable 
caiions  of  the  mountains  and  percolate  through  the  arid  desert  sands 
of  the  plains,  they  go  searching  for  rest,  sinking  by  their  own  con- 
stantly increasing  weight  down  to  the  great,  heated  primitive  rock 
bases,  where  the  volcanic  and  intestine  heat  of  this  earth  seethes  and 
boils  and  frets  them  into  geysers.  Over  the  surfaces  of  Plutonian 
rocks,  the  fire-bed  of  our  warm  globe,  they  go  tossing  and  fuming,  driven 
in  steam  into  vast  caverns  in  whose  coolest  recesses  they  are  again 
condensed,  and  pursue  their  course  onward  unceasingly  to  the  sea,  to 
swell  the  waters  of  that  hot  river,  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Thus,  from  every  rod  of  land,  and  from  every  depth  of  the  illimit- 
able ocean  and  its  land-bound  confines,  these  waters  spring  into  the 
current  and  swell  the  resistless  tide.  Thus  the  Gulf  Stream  passes 
from  a  little  river  in  the  Caribbean  into  the  magnitude  of  a  ponder- 
ous moving  tide  of  sea  within  an  ocean,  and  girdles  with  a  hot  belt 
the  shores  of  our  vast  continent.  Thus,  too,  those  unfailing  sources 
bring  to  this  restless  river  debris  which  they  carried  from  those 
depths  and  sands  they  embraced  on  the  sides  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  deposit  them  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  England. 
They  pass  under  the  rolling,  muddy  flow  of  the  Missouri-Missis- 
sippi river,  drop  far  below  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  great  West,  grope 
in  dark  and  tortuous  channels  beneath  the  great  beds  of  the  ancient 
Silurian  sea,  creep  slowly  below  the  huge  mountains  of  the  Alle- 
ghany ranges,  crash  through  vast  rents,  foam  in  torrents  through  deep 
gorges,  dash  in  spray  through  illimitable  caverns,  roar  down  the 
precipitous  sides  of  rocky  ledges,  rush  over  barriers,  in  cataracts  to 
which  Niagara  is  a  pygmy.  Feebly  fluttering  beneath  the  broad 
savannas,  and  finally  emerging  into  the  Atlantic,  they  mingle  their 
precious  drops  with  a  world  of  waters,  and  go  singing  and  flowing  for- 
ever toward  the  light  wherein  the  primal  colors  glow  in  the  glorious 
tints  and  shades  of  ten  thousand  watery  hues  which  sparkle  in  every 
sea  and  cloud  and  prismatic  bow  beneath  the  sun. 

The  attritive  forces  of  the  ocean  are  ever  wearing  away  the  deeper 
portions  of  its  bed;  hence  the  earth's  armor  above  the  molten  lava 
is  becoming  thinner  at  points,  where  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  heated 
and  driven  away  to  swell  the  tide  of  hot  ocean  streams.  But  at  last 
the  attenuated  points  become  ruptured,  ridges  arise  from  them,  and 
islands  and  mountains  appear.  Where  now  water  covers  all  space, 
new-made  continents  will  lift  their  faces  to  the  sun.  These  fertile 
valleys  and  low  hill-slopes,  rich  with  fruits  of  trees  and  flowers  and 
vines  and  cereals,  will  be  condensed,  deluged,  and  eventually  sub- 
merged. The  bed  of  ocean  will  appear,  and  the  deposits  of  debris 
which  the  rivers  have  been  gathering  for  countless  ages  will  become 
fertile  and  inhabited  continents. 

The  world  of  earth  disappears  by  denudation.  Hemispheres  are 
contracting  beneath  the  condensing  processes  which  are  operating  on 
this  globe.  The  altitudes  that  place  us  above  the  deluge  are  dwind- 
ling into  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  mountains  are  being  carried  bodily 
into  the  oceans ;  the  plains  are  falling  into  the  restless  surging  tide. 
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and  continents  are  drifting  forever  to  be  submerged  again  beneath  the 
requiem-beating  waves  of  old  ocean.  Thus  eternal  change  goes  on 
and  on  forever,  yet  not  sufficiently  fast  to  satisfy  the  insatiate  spirit  of 
unrest  which  makes  mankind,  ever  hovering  between  hopes  and 
fears,  the  strangest  paradox  which  human  mind  can  study. 

I.  E.  Nagle,  M.  D. 


MEMORY. 


TOGETHER,  hand-in-hand,  we  stood  that  eve, 
Beneath  the  poplars,  by  the  rock-browed  spring 
That  gushed  in  Hberal  coolness,  when  the  lad, 
Whose  sun-hot  labor  fevered  all  his  veins 
While  ploughing  on  the  hill-side,  and  whose  song 
Rang  into  random  echoes  from  the  wood 
And  died  like  phantom  voices  on   the  slopes. 
Came  whistling  blithely  down  the  briery  path, 
Plucking  at  every  sudden  turn  a  leaf 
To  fright  the  chaffinch  with  a  mock  report 
Of  gun  or  pistol,  till,  as  suddenly 
Within  the  shadow-marge  of  feathery  gum. 
He  first  espied  us  and  drew  back  in  fright, 
And  scampered  off  like  a  wild  thing  o'  the  woods, 
As  lightly-footed  as  the  panting  hare 
At  twilight. 

Alas  !  the  spring  feeds  now  no  rivulet ; 

And  that  slight  girlish  form,  whose  beauty  fed 

My  soul  with  the  divinest  light  of  love, 

Walks  not  beside  me.     Oh,  I  well  recall 

That  day :  we  had  gone  forth  to  see  the  fields, 

To  drink  the  wild  sweet  melody  of  birds. 

And  gather  hearts-ease  and  wild  violets, 

Where  delicate  moss  climbed  on  the  oozy  banks. 

And  bachelor-buttons  grew  in  regiments 

Upon  the  tiny  ridges.     Then  we    came 

Beside  the  spring,  wherefrom  I  scooped  a  draught, 

Fresh  bubbling  to  the  basin,  in  a  leaf, 
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The  largest  from  the  lowest  poplar  bough, ' 
And  doubled  cup-like,  giving  her  a  drink, 
And  saw  with  joy,  by  that  chance  look  and  shy. 
The  color,  like  a  wayward  stealthy  thing, 
Come  o'er  the  Parian  whiteness  of  her  brow. 
As  shadow  over  sunshine,  and  the  whole 
Truth  of  her  love  came  over  me  like  light. 

But  things  are  changed :  the  fountain  is  no  more ; 

The  -zig-zag  path,  grown  into  long  misuse. 

Is  now  an  ever-widening  water-course, 

After  the  floods  ;  and  sad  events  do  stand 

Betwixt  that  time  and  this,  lengthening  the  years. 

Yet  much  is  still  unchanged,  untouched ;  the  birds 

Are  merry  yet  amid  the  poplar  boughs, 

And  the  great  poplars  stand  where  erst  they  stood. 

And  violets  yet  grow  on  oozy  banks, 

And  I  have  still  a  perfect  picture,  made 

By  a  great  painter  on  that  blessed  eve. 

Of  that  sweet  shadow-bordered  interspace : 

The  sparkling  bubbles  of  the  rock-browed  spring ; 

The  spring  itself,  wherein  the  sunlight  danced  ; 

The  three  majestic  poplars,  and  the  edge 

Of  broken  shadow  where  the  plough-boy  stopped ; 

And  lastly,  that  blithe  silencer  of  birds. 

As  in  confusion  blank  he  turned  and  fled  — 

These  live  upon  the  canvas  of  my  mind 

In  colors  imprescriptible  as  light. 


P.  J.  Malone. 
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jNE  midnight  not  long  since,  returning  early  because  discon- 
_  tented,  from  a  meeting  in  favor  of  woman's  rights,  where  (in 
disguise  of  a  vinegary  maiden  of  doubtful  age)  she  had  advocated 
revolutionary  measures  that  would  have  startled  Lysistrata  herself, 
but  which  had  come  to  nothing  because  the  assembly  broke  up  in  a 
violent  discussion  about  the  latest  pattern  of  hats,  the  well-known 
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fairy,  M'lle  Maimouna,  daughter  of  Damriel,  the  King  of  the  Genii, 
of  the  posterity  of  Eblis  (once  accursed,  but  who  accepted  amnesty 
several  generations  ago),  met  in  mid-air  her  ancient  antagonist,  the 
Afrite  Signor  Danhash,  who  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son  and  heir  of  Shamhourash,  called  the  Flyer,  he  who  invented 
express  trains,  balloons,  and  the  game  of  base-ball.  It  was  their  first 
meeting  since  the  memorable  controversy  they  had  had  with  respect 
to  the  beauty  of  the  Prince  Camaralzaman,  son  of  King  Shah-Zaman, 
and  heir-apparent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Islands  of  Khaledan,  and 
that  of  the  Princess  Badoura,  whose  father  was  the  King  Gaiour, 
monarch  of  the  Islands,  the  Seas  and  the  Seven  Palaces. 

Both  the  fairy  and  the  Afrite,  while  fully  conscious  of  their  im- 
mortality, felt  themselves  to  be  older,  wiser  and  sadder  than  afore- 
time. They  recognised  that  there  had  been  a  many  changes  in  the 
world  of  spirits  and  of  men,  and  that  the  terms  lately  put  to  slaveries 
of  all  sorts,  and  the  new  re'gime  of  social  equalities  had  levelled  the 
things  of  air  as  well  as  the  things  of  earth.  The  fairy,  consequently, 
did  not  pounce  down  upon  the  Afrite  like  a  hawk,  nor  did  the  Afrite, 
with  quivering  side,  entreat  her  benevolence  in  the  name  of  the  talis- 
man. On  the  contrary,  whisking  her  wings  like  the  coryphee  of  a 
ballet-troupe,  coquettishly  adjusting  her  parasol,  and  quickly  removing 
the  green  spectacles  which  she  had  worn  at  the  meeting  aforesaid, 
M'lle  Maimouna  said : 

"What!  is  this  really  you,  Signor  Danhash?  What  an  age  since 
we  met !  What  is  going  on  in  Eblis  ?  Positively,  Signor  Danhash, 
you  are  growing  stout !  " 

"  I  ought  to  be,  M'lle,"  responded  the  Afrite,  in  a  basso  that  would 
have  made  his  fortune  on  the  stage ;  "  I  do  nothing  now-a-days  but 
sing  in  a  church  choir  and  speculate  in  stocks.  Dear  me  —  as  for 
Eblis,  I  haven't  seen  that  place  for  years.  I  don't  care  to  go  there 
any  more  now  —  such  a  set  of  new  faces  and  new  notions.  It  is  dis- 
heartening to  an  old  fogy  like  me." 

"  I  should  imagine  so,"  responded  the  fairy.  "  For  my  part,  nothing 
makes  existence  tolerable  to  me  but  the  fact  that  I  occupy  myself 
untiringly  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  advanced  Radicalism.  Oh,  I  assure 
you,  Signor  Danhash,  we'll  do  away  with  your  choirs  and  churches 
too,  before  long.     We  are  advancing." 

"  Never  !  How  will  people  get  married  without  churches  and  Men- 
delssohn's '  wedding  march  '  ?  " 

"  Oh,  but  we  mean  to  abolish  marriage.  That  is  the  first  article  in 
our  creed." 

"Abolish  marriage  !     Whew  !  will  that  work.?  " 

"Marriage  is  aristocratic  nonsense,  Signor  Danhash.  It  is  a  ves- 
tige of  feudalism.  We  mean  to  abolish  it,  by  making  it  universal  — 
to  sanctify  it,  by  denying  it  to  no  one." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  understand.  You  want  to  elevate  it  by  levelling.  Hum- 
tum-ti  —  ho-ho  !     Excuse  me,  I've  just  come  from  rehearsal." 

"  Signor  Danhash,  you  are  a  Voltairien  !  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  I  assure  you.  I  am  an  humble  disciple  of  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Charles  Darwin.  I  believe  that  even  Afrites  may  be 
saved.  See,  I  have  associated  so  long  with  men  that  my  horns  have 
sunk  into  insignificance  already." 
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"You  do  not  believe  any  such  nonsense,  Danhash  !"  cried  M'lle 
Maimouna,  with  something  like  asperity;  "mortals  are  mortals,  and 
immortals  immortals,  and  will  continue  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
They  owe  their  destinies  to  us,  and  we  make  them  and  mar  them  as 
we  please;  but  stoop  to  their  condition  —  desiderate  their  transitory 
existence  —  never!" 

"Well,  now,"  said  Danhash,  "I  think  a  nice  brown-stone  house,  a 
neat  wife,  plenty  of  money,  plenty  of  consideration  among  men  —  I 
think  these  circumstances  make  something  not  to  be  sneezed  at  even  by 
Afrites  and  Genii.  As  for  your  influences  —  your  making  and  mar- 
ring of  destinies,  and  other  like  vestiges  of  old  theological  notions  — 
really,  M'lle,  you  must  permit  me  to  —  I  belong  in  matters  of  faith  to 
the  modern  school  of  Afrites  —  your  Zeruane  and  his  Honofer  were  very 
well  in  their  way,  and  so  were  Ormuzd  and  —  t'other  fellow  —  suited 
the  times  of  Zerdusht  excellently;  but  to-day!  Really,  M'lle  Mai- 
mouna, with  all  due  deference  to  your  superior  judgment,  opportuni- 
ties, and  all  that  —  Fa-sola-sola-sola-si!" 

"Accursed  spawn  of  an  unbelieving  Marid  !  "  cried  the  fairy,  dis- 
turbed from  her  equanimity  and  returning  unconsciously  to  the 
ancient  vocabulary  of  her  race,  "  I  have  half  a  mind  to  convert  thee, 
thou  most  contemptible  of  devils,  by  a  specimen  of  my  handicraft  in 
the  manufacture  of  destinies  !  " 

"Oh,  my  mistress,  show  me  !  "  said  the  Afrite;  "a  little  excitement 
will  do  me  good.  There's  nothing  at  the  theatres  now-a-days,  and 
spiritual  seances  are,  alas,  no  longer  novelties." 

"Follow  me,"  commanded  the  fairy,  and  she  dropped  like  a  fallen 
star  from  the  empyrean  right  down  in  among  the  roofs  of  a  great  city, 
swiftly  followed  by  Danhash  in  the  guise  of  a  streak  of  flame — "to 
give  the  newspaper  reporters  something  to  turn  an  honest  penny  on," 
said  Maimouna. 

"Oh,  if  this  show's  meant  for ///^w,"  answered  Danhash,  "we  should 
have  flamed  in  at  the  windows  of  oyster  saloons,  and  sounded  our 
barbaric  yawp  over  the  roofs  of  lager-beer  houses.  They'll  be  able 
to  write  about  it  all  the  same,  though,  whether  they  "see  the  show  or 
not,"  added  he,  reflectively.  "  How  are  we  going  to  get  in,  M'lle 
Maimouna  ?  "  asked  he,  as  the  fairy  paused  before  the  door  of  a  hand- 
some house — "the  old  way,  I  suppose?"  and  he  began  contracting 
himself  so  as  to  enter  by  the  key-hole. 

"Oh  no,  that  is  not  necessary;  I  have  a  key,"  answered  Maimouna, 
and,  producin,f^  a  night-key  from  her  pocket,  the  fairy  opened  the 
front  door  of  tlie  house  and  admitted  Danhash.  "The  deuce!"  mut- 
tered the  Afrite  as  he  went  into  the  dark  passage,  while  Maimouna 
scraped  a  match  and  lighted  the  gas  in  the  hall,  "  she  has  a  night- 
key,  and  knows  where  to  find  the  matches.  O  temporal  O  mores! 
I  wonder  who  the  captivating  gentleman  can  be .-' " 

"  Follow  me,  and  make  no  noise,"  said  the  fairy,  putting  her  parasol 
on  the  hat-rack  and  leading  the  way  up-stairs.  Danhash  accom- 
panied her  to  where,  in  the  best  bed-room,  by  the  dim  light  of  a 
shaded  gas-jet,  a  man  and  his  wife  lay  sleeping.  Maimouna  turned 
the  gas  up  until  the  room  was  bright  as  day,  and  then  said  exultingly 
to  the  Afrite:  "Behold  the  favorite  of  fortune  and  Maimouna  —  the 
most  enviable  man  of  this  generation  !     Is  he  not  splendid  ?  " 
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Danhash  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ''  Seems  to  me,"  he  said,  "  he's 
not  to  compare  in  beauty  with  your  old-time  favorite,  Prince  Cama- 
ralzaman.  To  be  sure,  there's  more  of  him,  but  —  what  did  you  say 
the  gentleman's  name  might  be.  Mademoiselle?" 

"  Extolled  be  the  perfection  of  Allah  !''  cried  the  fairy  as  she  gazed 
rapturously  upon  the  face  of  the  sleeping  man,  "for  that  he  hath 
aftlicted  with  judicial  blindness  the  eyes  of  this  accursed  son  of  Eblis  ! 
The  gentleman's  name  is  Colonel  Marsh  Mallow,  and  he  is  the  hand- 
somest and  most  popular  of  men.  Camaralzaman  was  a  boy  —  this 
is  a  man,  every  inch  of  him." 

"  He  snores  like  one,  at  any  rate,"  said  Danhash,  again  slightly 
shrugging  his  shoulders  as  he  gazed  down  upon  Colonel  Marsh  Mal- 
low, who  lay,  not  indeed  in  a  bower  of  beauty  nor  on  silken  pillows 
and  Persian  carpets,  but  on  a  good  spring  mattress,  on  a  rosewood 
French  bedstead,  sleeping  by  the  side  of  his  spouse  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  and  proclaiming  the  fact  with  the  sonority  and  regular  cadence  of 
a  court-crier  summoning  his  "Oyez."  He  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
beautiful  person  by  any  means,  to  Uanhash's  critical  eye.  The  coun- 
terpane under  which  he  slept  did  not  conceal  his  short,  stout,  podgy 
figure,  broad  in  the  shoulders,  breader  in  the  belt,  broadest  in  the 
seat ;  nor  the  stumpy  legs  that  pointed  away  from  each  other  so  de- 
cidedly there  was  no  possibility  of  crossing  them.  Danhash  noticed 
the  short,  stubbly,  grizzled  hair  on  the  round  head  ;  the  plump,  fiery, 
sun-bitten  cheek,  and  the  heavy  bristling  crop  on  cheeks,  lips,  and  chin 
that  required  to  be  mowed  twice  every  day. 

"  Beauty  !  "  said  Maimouna,  "  what  is  beauty  ?  Not  effeminacv,  not 
peachy  cheeks,  arched  eye-brows,  eyes  of  the  gazelle,  nor  musky 
fragrant  breath !  A  fiddle-faddle  for  such  things !  Strength  is 
beauty,  O  accursed,  and  here  is  strength  embodied.  See  that  massy 
fist,  that  solid  chin ;  lift  the  lids  and  behold  those  composed  gray 
eyes  ;  raise  that  sleeve  and  mark  the  massy  muscle.  Strength,  I  tell 
you,  Danhash,  strength  !  Strength  matured  in  the  tough  thews  and 
confirmed  sinews  of  sturdy  middle  age.  This  man  is  my  type,  Dan- 
hash. He  embodies  the  absolute  in  my  eyes.  He  is  perfection,  and 
I  will  make  him  perfect.  He  shall  win  an  honor  for  every  stamp  of  his. 
foot ;  I  take  charge  of  his  destinies  —  I  insure  his  future  —  I  conquer 
through  him,  and  in  him  justify  the  old  problem  of  destiny  by  the 
intensification  of  will." 

'■  O  mistress,"  responded  Danhash,  "I  have  never  read' Schelling 
nor  that  school  of  philosophy,  am  not  able  to  refute  thee  from  that 
stand-point,  and  would  not  attempt  it  if  I  could.  Allah  (whose  name 
be  revered),  my  experience  and  thy  sex  equally  forbid.  However,  I 
do  not  believe  either  in  thy  absolute  nor  thy  destiny;  and  as  for  the 
good  fortune  thou  art  able  to  bestow,  so  far  as  its  mere  spiritual  scope 
goes,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  dear  M'lle  Maimouna,  I  do  hon- 
estly believe  I  could  upset  it  all  with  a  sharp  flea-bite  !  " 

"  Misbegotten  son  of  an  incredulous  and  contemptible  Marid  !  " 
cried  the  fairy  furious  with  rage,  "  do  thy  worst !     I  defy  thee.'' 

"  Well,  mistress,  you  belong  to  a  superior  race,  and  it's  ill  crossing 
those  who  have  the  power  not  to  be  crossed  unless  they  choose.  But 
I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you :  Give  me  twenty-four  hours  and  full 
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possession  of  one  small  nerve  in  this  sleeping  man's  body,  and  I  will 
pledge  myself,  without  doing  him  any  harm  beyond  a  little  incon- 
venience and  worry,  to  defeat  all  your  plans  for  his  good  fortune.  If 
I  do  not,  rob  me  of  my  voice  and  spoil  me  for  Gilmore's  Jubilee  con- 
cert ! " 

"  It  is  a  bargain  ! "  cried  the  provoked  fairy,  rustling  the  feathers  of 
her  beautiful  wings,  and  lightly  touching  Colonel  Marsh  Mallow's 
square  brow  with  her  lips  as  she  passed.  "  I  go  to  the  Centre  to 
work  out  a  splendid  destiny  for  fortune's  favorite,  and  see  if  in  forty- 
eight  hours  I  do  not  repay  thee  for  thy  skepticism  and  presumptuous- 
ness  with  the  crackedest  falsetto  in  all  Marid-land !  " 

•  So  saying,  she  flounced  out  of  the  room  and  disappeared.  Dan- 
hash  gazed  after  her  with  a  dry  sort  of  smile.  "  /  go,"  said  he,  "  to 
find  a  tender  place  in  thy  body  and  temper,  O  Colonel  Marsh  Mal- 
low !  "  Whereupon,  making  himself  smaller  than  the  smallest  midget, 
he  took  advantage  of  a  louder  snore  than  usual,  leaped  into  the 
Colonel's  mouth  with  the  agility  of  an  athlete,  and  seized  upon  the 
nerve  of  an  eye-tooth  with  most  malicious  and  cruel  vigor.  Colonel 
Marsh  Mallow  groaned  in  his  sleep  and  turned  uneasily.  As  he 
shut  his  mouth,  the  voice  of  the  Afrite  Danhash  was  heard  in  receding 
cadences,  "  Physics  against  metaphysics  !  Ha !  ha  !  and  Eblis  take 
the  hindmost !  " 

"Confound  the  tooth!"  cried  Colonel  Marsh  Mallow,  turning  over 
in  bed  as  the  clock  struck  seven,  and  punishing  the  pillow  with  a 
punch  of  his  heavy  fist  because  it  would  not  stay  bulged  out  as  he 
wanted  it. 

"What  did  you  say,  my  dear?"  asked  the  meek  and  loving  little 
Mrs.  Mallow,  sitting  up  in  bed  and  turning  towards  her  spouse. 

"I've  got  the  tooth-ache  like  forty  thousand  furies!"  cried  he; 
"  haven't  slept  for  three  hours  !  " 

"  Your  jaw  is  swollen,  I  can  see  it  from  here.  Let  me  rub  it  for 
you." 

"  Rub  your  granny's  foot !     It's  sore  as  a  boil  now  !  " 

"  Laudanum — " 

"  No  use  1  " 

"Alum  —  oil  of  cloves — " 

"All  humbugs !  " 

"  I've  some  creasote — " 

"To  take  the  skin  off  with!  Hang  the  stuff  and  the  tooth  to- 
gether !  " 

"  But,  my  dear,  if  you  are  suffering  you  must  do  something.  There's 
the  hartshorn  liniment — " 

"  Let  it  stay  '  there,'  then  !  This  cursed  fang  is  hartshorn  and  lini- 
ment too  !     Get  me  some  brandy." 

The  little  lady  ran  pattering  in  her  night-gown  and  bare  feet  down 
stairs  to  the  side-board  after  the  brandy-bottle,  while  her  fuming  and 
fretting  lord  and  master  got  up  and  stamped  about  the  floor  in  a  per- 
fect agony  of  pain  and  worry. 

"The  most  important  day  of  my  life  too,"  he  muttered,  "when  so 
■many  of  my  plans  were  drawing  to  a  point.  There  never  was  such 
luck  since  the  world  began  !  " 
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"  Here's  the  brandy,  Marsh,"  said  the  wife  at  his  elbow. 

Colonel  Marsh  Mallow,  after  several  vain  endeavors  to  keep  a  gill 
of  brandy  soaking  over  the  roots  of  his  afflicted  tooth,  poured  himself 
out  a  good  four-finger  "  swig,"  drank  it,  put  the  bottle  down  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dress  himself  Presently  the  brandy  tingled  to  his  finger 
ends  and  drove  the  thermometer  of  his  recalcitrancy  against  physical 
inflictions  up  to  fever-heat,  insinuated  itself  into  every  fissure  in 
the  volcanic  rock  of  his  temper,  but  resolutely  left  the  nerve  of  the 
flagrant  tooth,  the  only  true  corpus  delicti  in  the  case,  to  rage  at  its 
will.  Colonel  Marsh  Mallow  had  acquired  among  all  his  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  a  notable  character  for  the  suavity,  gentleness,  and 
real  courtesy  of  his  manners  and  address,  and  even  in  his  family, 
while  he  was  known  to  rule,  the  fountain  of  his  authority  was  kindli- 
ness rather  than  swagger  and  assumption.  His  smile  was  warmer 
and  more  genial  than  most  men's  most  ardent  professions,  and  the 
bland  mellow  unctuous  urbanity  of  his  most  ordinary  tones  was  sooth- 
ing to  even  those  cynical  reprobates  who  challenged  his  sincerity. 
This  morning,  however,  there  was  a  grating  croak  in  his  voice  and  a 
nasal  thickness  in  his  snappish  utterances  that  sounded  like  a  dozen 
of  emptied  snuff'-boxes,  and  made  poor  littlfe  Mrs.  Marsh  wonder  if 
the  growls  of  the  proverbial  bear  with  a  sore  head  were  not  very 
much  like  the  dudgeoned  mutterings  of  her  spouse.  She  was  sur- 
prised, she  was  piqued,  she  was  bewildered,  she  was  frightened,  and 
when,  after  berating  her  and  storming  through  the  house,  and  raging 
against  the  servants  on  account  of  all  the  incommodities  from  shirt- 
buttons  missing  and  wire-edged  razors  to  cakes  not  baked,  beefsteak 
overdone,  eggs  stale,  and  boots  disgracefully  blacked.  Colonel  Marsh 
burst  into  his  overcoat,  nearly  tearing  a  sleeve  out,  crushed  the  wrong 
hat  over  his  eyes,  snatched  his  cane  and  bounced  out  of  the  house, 
slamming  the  door  behind  him  till  the  plastering  of  the  hall  ceiling 
cracked,  the  good  lady  relieved  her  overburdened  heart  with  a  flood 
of  tears,  saying  to  herself  however,  with  a  dismal  effort  at  consola- 
tion, "  Marsh  never  treated  me  so  in  all  the  days  since  we  were  mar- 
ried. I  hope  he  will  go  to  the  dentist's  before  he  comes  home  again 
and  have  that  dreadful  tooth  out." 

But  unfortunately.  Colonel  Marsh  Mallow  did  not  go  to  the  den- 
tist's. He  had  a  multiplicity  of  very  important  engagements  for  the 
day  —  for,  besides  being  a  lawyer  in  full  practice,  he  was  a  politician 
of  distinction,  and  a  man  of  business  largely  interested  in  many  con- 
spicuous enterprises.  So  he  went  straight  to  his  office,  and  it  seemed 
lucky  for  him  to  have  done  so,  for  his  broker  was  waiting  there  for 
him,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  business. 

"  You  spoke  the  other  day  of  putting  some  loose  cash  into  the  Wild 
Hair  and  Spankum  R.  R.,"  said  the  broker;  "the  affairs  of  that  com- 
pany are  at  a  crisis  now,  and  it  is  almost  the  toss  of  a  penny  whether 
the  stock  will  go  up  or  down.  It  will  move  sharply  one  way  or  the 
other,  within  the  week.     I  think  it  will  go  down." 

"/think  it  will  go  up  !  "  retorted  Colonel  Mallow,  so  gruffly  that  the 
broker  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  contrary 
opinion. 

"  May  be  you  are  right  ~  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  said  he. 
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Colonel  Mallow  studied  a  moment  —  "  Ha  !  hum  "  said  he,  "  I  will 
want  some  money  soon,  and  I'll  try  to  make  it.  What's  the  price  of 
shares  ? " 

"  Eighty-seven." 

"  And  the  margin  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  want  to  carry  them  — ten  dollars  a  share,  to  jjw^." 

Colonel  Mallow  sat  down  and  rapidly  wrote  a  check.  "  Here,"  said 
he,  "buy  me  three  thousand  shares  at  option,  and  hold  them  for  me 
until  further  notice." 

"Three  thousand  shares  !     Rather  a  stiff  operation." 

"  I  am  a  stiff  operator,"  said  Colonel  Marsh  Mallow,  coldly,  as  he 
bowed  the  broker  out. 

"Something  wrong  there!"  said  that  sagacious  gentleman.  "I 
wonder  if  he  hasn't  been  speculating  elsewhere,  and  made  losses  that 
require  desperate  means  to  cover  them  up .-'  Three  thousand  shares  ! 
I  must  make  him  keep  up  his  margins." 

"  Something  wrong,"  assuredly,  Mr.  Broker  ;  but  not  what  you  con- 
ceive.    It  is  nothing  but  a  raging  tooth  ! 

"  Come,  Marsh,  come  !  come  ! "  cried  a  brother  lawyer,  bursting 
into  the  office,  "  where  are  your  papers  and  books  .''  They  are  waiting 
for  you  round  at  court  —  that  action  of  assumpsit  —  we've  a  splendid 
chance  to  win,  and  you  know  old  Buffum  never  challenges  your  au- 
thorities, and  thinks  your  average  opinion  a  sort  of  legal  gospel. 
Come  !  " 

"No  hurry,"  said  Mallow,  carelessly,  to  his  junior  ;  "all  there  is 
to  be  done  is  to  deny  the  tort  and  make  a  general  reply  of  non  damni- 
Jicaius." 

The  other  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "  If  you  do,  you'll  lose  the 
case,  Colonel  Mallow." 

"Teach  your  grandmother  to  suck  eggs  !  "  retorted  Colonel  Marsh 
Mallow.  "  I  have  done  it  fifty  times.  If  I  lose  now  I  will  pay  the 
costs  myself" 

"I  cannot  consent  to  continue  on  the  case  then,"  said  the  other, 
firmly ;  "  I  value  my  professional  reputation  too  highly." 

"You  —  value  —  your  reputation  !"  retorted  Colonel  Mallow,  with 
concentrated  insolence ;  "go  off,  my  dear  Sir,  go  off,  as  quick  as  you 
please.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  —  relieved  of  what  —  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  —  was  only  an  incumbrance  !  " 

The  lawyers  parted  in  hi^h  dudgeon.  Colonel  Mallow  went  at  once 
to  Buffum's  court,  and  the  case  being  at  a  proper  stage,  began  at  once 
to  offer  his  counter  plea.  The  old  Judge  interrupted  him  before  he 
was  half  through.  "I  think,  brother  Mallow,"  said  he,  with  his  usual 
suavity,  "  the  authorities  you  have  quoted  can  hardly  be  said  to  bear 
upon  the  point  at  issue." 

"  Your  Honor  is  mistaken  !  "  cried  Mallow,  sharply. 

"  Hu7na7in7n  est  errare,"  said  the  Judge,  with  unabated  courtesy ; 
"  but  I  had  occasion  to  examine  those  very  cases  last  week,  and  I  am 
satisfied  they  do  not  apply." 

"  I  will  convince  your  Honor  that  they  do  apply,  if  I  can  only  be 
permitted  to  go  on  without  interruption,"  retorted  Colonel  Marsh  Mal- 
low, and  he  was  suffered  to  continue  his  argument  without  further  ad- 
monition from  the  Court. 
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"Colonel  Mallow," said  his  client,  passionately  accosting  him  as  he 
was  going  out  of  court,  "you  have  lost  me  my  case  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  and  I  swear  you  won't  get  any  fee  from  me  without  suing  for 
it." 

"  You  swindling  dog !  "  cried  Colonel  Mallow,  livid  with  the  mingled 
passions  of  chagrin  and  provocation,  "  I'll  give  you  suing  enough  if 
that's  your  game  !     I'll  enter  action  against  you  this  very  day." 

"Very  good,  Colonel  Mallow;  and  as  you  talk  of  swindling,  you 
embolden  me  to  say  what  I  have  suspected  from  the  first,  that  you 
have  taken  a  retainer  from  the  other  side  as  well  as  from  me.  Put 
that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it." 

"  Damme,  Sir,  do  you  want  me  to  smite  you  to  the  earth } "  He 
raised  his  cane,  but  before  the  blow  could  fall,  by-standers  interposed, 
and  several  of  Colonel  Mallow's  friends  persuaded  him  to  go  away 
before  he  became  involved  in  a  disgraceful  brawl. 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  Marsh  to-day?"  some  one 
asked. 

"I  cannot  conceive.     I  never  saw  him  in  such  a  way." 

"  His  liver  must  be  out  of  order." 

"  Something's  wrong,  certainly." 

Something  was  wrong,  but  it  was  not  the  liver.  It  was  only  a 
slight  toothache. 

When  Colonel  Mallow  returned  to  his  office  he  found  a  memoran- 
dum from  the  broker  advising  him  that  the  stock  of  the  Wild  Hair 
and  Spankum  Railroad  had  begun  to  decline  vigorously,  that  he  had 
bought  to  Colonel  Mallow's  account  500  shares  at  85,  1,000  at  84}, 
500  at  82  J,  and  expected  to  get  the  remaining  shares  at  about  Si, 
unless  he  were  otherwise  instructed.  There  was  a  note  also  from  his 
wife,  stating  that  his  old  uncle,  Peleg  Moulder,  one  of  the  richest 
manufacturers  of  the  county,  a  bachelor,  and  very  feeble  as  well  as 
very  irritable,  had  arrived  at  the  house  on  a  visit,  and  he  must  come 
home  to  dinner  by  all  means,  as  the  old  gentleman's  business  in  town 
was  about  altering  his  will,  to  which  there  were  already  a  dozen  codi- 
cils. Besides  this,  there  was  a  note  from  the  Honorable  Boltem 
Hott,  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  saying  that  he  was  then  at  the 
Foozelum  Hotel  for  an  hour,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  and  would 
be  particularly  happy  to  see  Colonel  Mallow  at  luncheon,  at  2  o'clock. 
It  was  now  past  one. 

The  Colonel  dashed  off  a  hurried  note  to  Mrs.  Marsh,  inclosing 
the  Honorable  Secretary's  note,  and  saying  that  Old  Moulder  would 
have  to  excuse  him,  as  he  would  be  detained  by  public  business  per- 
haps until  after  midnight.  He  then  hastened  to  a  barber-shop,  got 
himself  neatly  brushed,  and  precisely  at  five  minutes  past  two  made 
his  appearance  in  the  private  parlor  of  the  hotel  where  the  Hon. 
Secretary  was  waiting  for  him  with  the  natural  impatience  of  a  man 
used  to  make  his  own  appointments  and  have  them  eagerly  antici- 
pated. 

A  long  colloquy  ensued,  and  the  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  of  the 
nation  were  carefully  reviewed  over  soup  and  salad  and  enfre  deux 
vins.  The  experienced  and  ruse  Secretary  was  a  close  and  careful 
student  of  character,  but  not  all  his  penetration  enabled  him  to  dis- 
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cover  that  Colonel  Marsh  Mallow's  mangled  notions  and  chuff  dis- 
missal of  the  most  delicate  topics  in  diplomacy  were  occasioned  not 
by  any  constitutional  lack  oi  savoir faire,  but  by  the  torture  and  irrita- 
tion of  a  raging  tooth.  The  subject  of  a  foreign  country  with  which 
there  were  some  causes  of  difference,  and  in  which  Colonel  Mallow 
had  visited,  was  brought  incidentally  up,  and  the  Secretary  was 
actually  shocked  at  the  wholesale  and  brutal  manner  in  which  his 
visitor  denounced  its  people  and  its  institutions. 

"  How  this  man  has  been  misrepresented  to  me  !  "  said  the  Secre- 
tary, when  after  two  hours  the  interview  terminated.  "  He  has  been 
praised  on  all  hands  as  the  very  person  of  all  others  most  likely,  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  people  and  his  suave  manners,  to  get  us  a  treaty 

with  F that  will  settle  all  our  differences.     He  is  a  perfect  bear  — 

he  would  get  us  into  a  war  in  six  months  !  Whatever  happens  he 
shall  not  have  the  embassy,  to  disgrace  us  with  his  harsh  judgments 
and  invidious  prejudices  and  crotchets  !  " 

Not  prejudices  nor  crotchets,  Mr.  Secretary  —  only  a  slight  tooth- 
ache ! 

"A  pragmatical  prig ! "  said  Colonel  Mallow  as  he  left  the  hotel  in 
high  dudgeon,  all  unconscious  that  he  had  lost  an  embasy  — "  sent  for 
me  to  pump  me  and  get  information  about  the  next  campaign  !  But 
I  gave  him  as  good  as  he  sent !  " 

There  was  to  be  a  great  political  meeting  that  evening,  at  which 
Colonel  Marsh  Mallow  was  announced  to  speak,  and  as  he  was  really 
eloquent  on  occasion,  and  was  known  to  be  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
great  things  were  expected  of  him.  There  was  a  preliminary  meeting 
at  "  head-quarters "  of  the  committee  having  the  arrangements  in 
charge,  and  Colonel  Mallow  went  to  this  meeting  directly  from  the 
hotel.  All  the  chief  ward-politicians  and  wire-pullers  were  present, 
and  all  gave  Colonel  Mallow  a  cordial  greeting.  They  thought  very 
highly  of  him,  and,  in  a  close  contest  as  the  coming  election  was 
certain  to  be,  founded  many  of  their  hopes  upon  his  personal  popular- 
ity, his  abundant  means,  and  the  happy  gift  he  had,  by  suave  courtesy, 
of  disarming  the  bitterest  antagonisms.  "  Marsh  will  get  five  hundred 
more  votes  than  any  other  man  we  have  in  the  district,"  was  the  univer- 
sal opinion.  But  the  imp  of  perverseness  which  had  been  in  him  all 
this  day  again  broke  forth  in  his  speech  and  his  conduct.  He  refused 
to  subscribe,  he  who  had  always  given  so  largely  to  the  cause  ;  he 
was  chuff,  haughty,  overbearing,  and  seemed  bent  upon  antagonising 
every  prominent  suggestion  that  was  made. 

"  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  Mallow.^ "  said  the  disappointed 
leaders,  who  were  most  fervently  devoted  to  his  cause. 

"  I  never  saw  him  so  in  my  life.     He  is  as  ugly  as  can  be." 

"I  heard  Jones  say  he  bullied  the  court  most  shamefully  this 
morning,  and  lost  a  case  that  was  plain  as  A  B  C." 

"  Can  he  be  looking  over  the  fence  into  the  other  pound,  I  won- 
der.-'" said  another  —  "seems  as  if  he  had  tried  to  insult  us." 

"  He  won't  get  iny  help,"  muttered  another,  a  famous  fellow  for 
primary  meetings,  and  who  was  especially  to  be  dreaded  because  he 
was  reputed  able  to  control  no  less  than  three  wards.  "1  don't  send 
no  such  Lord  MacGull  to  Congress,  you  bet ! " 
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But  it  was  not  Lord  MacGull  who  was  at  fault  —  it  was  merely  the 
raging  tooth. 

The  mass-meeting  in  the  square  that  night  was  a  notable  gathering. 
A  vast  crowd  of  men  surging  to  and  fro,  banners,  transparencies, 
fire-works,  songs  and  cheering  —  these  made  stimulus  enough  to  rouse 
the  faculties  of  the  coldest  speaker  to  unusual  warmth  of  effort. 
Colonel  Marsh,  when  his  time  came  to  speak,  did  not  lack  fire  nor 
fervor.  His  passionate  eloquence  was  even  more  vehement  and 
declarative  than  ever,  but  somehow  it  was  not  pitched  on  a  key  that 
accorded  with  the  ready  sympathies  of  the  crowd.  They  listened,  but 
did  not  cheer.  They  admitted  his  vigor,  but  fancied  him  too  bitter, 
too  harsh,  too  radical,  too  personal,  too  full  of  invective  and  denun- 
ciation. "  Such  a  man  will  injure  the  cause  more  than  he  will  serve 
it,"  was  the  almost  universal  verdict  as  he  sat  down  and  wiped  the 
sweat  from  his  brow,  provoked  and  exasperated  by  a  dim  conscious- 
ness of  failure  which  he  was  ready  to  attribute  to  everybody  but  him- 
self, and  to  make  a  matter  of  personal  grievance  against  the  party 
.rather  than  seek  the  root  of  the  evil  written  in  his  own  breast  —  or 
rather,  his  own  tooth. 

Colonel  Marsh  Mallow  went  home.  He  was  beaten  and  baffled, 
but  he  preferred  to  believe  himself  simply  justly  angry  and  aggravated 
by  the  ill-usage  of  men. 

"  Oh,  Marsh  !  "  cried  his  wife,  meeting  him  at  the  door,  "  I  am  so 
sorry  !     Why  did?i't  you  come  home  to  dinner  !  " 

"What's  the  matter  now?  " 

"  Oh,  your  uncle  Peleg  has  gone  away  in  a  furious  passion,  and  says 
if  you  can't  find  time  to  attend  to  his  business  he'd  soon  come  across 
somebody  that  would.  He  vows  he'll  never  speak  to  you  again ! 
You've  lost  a  fortune,  Marsh." 

"  He  may  go  to  the  devil,  and  I'll  go  to  bed !  "  said  Colonel  Marsh 
Mallow,  grimly,  suiting  his  actions  to  his  words. 

In  the  morning  the  toothache  was  all  gone,  but  the  irritating  effects 
of  it  still  remained  in  a  measure.  As  for  the  moral  effects  of  this  day's 
neuralgia,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  far  outlast  the 
physical.  In  fact,  the  toothache  whose  operations  we  have  described 
was  the  beginning  of  the  memorable  rapid  decline  in  the  fortunes  of 
Colonel  Marsh  Mallow. 

From  that  day  he  went  down  hill,  in  a  way  so  natural,  yet  so  unac- 
countable, that  the  world  was  shocked  and  surprised,  without  being 
able  to  explain  why.  At  breakfast  that  morning  the  paper  contained 
criticisms  of  the  most  stringent  sort  upon  his  speech  of  the  evening 
previous.  It  denounced  him  at  once  as  a  Bourbon  and  an  innovator  ; 
declared  the  views  he  had  broached  to  be  dangerous  heresies,  and  the 
opinions  he  held  injurious  to  the  party  and  to  mankind.  It  called 
upon  the  people  to  repudiate  him  at  once,  and  declared  that  if  he  were 
to  be  nominated,  a  split  in  the  party  was  inevitable. 

The  commercial  news  of  the  same  paper  gave  him  the  pleasing  in- 
telligence that  a  tremendous  panic  had  seized  Wall  Street  in  conse- 
quence of  startling  disclosures  in  regard  to  the  Wild  Hair  and 
Spankum  Railroad.  The  secretary  of  the  road  had  fled  no  one  knew 
whither,  there  was  a  rumored  over-issue  of  shares,  the  stock  was  down 
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to  59,  with  great  pressure  to  sell,  and  a  probably  much  heavier  decline. 
Colonel  Marsh  Mallow  tore  his  hair. 

"I  am  a  ruined  man!"  he  cried;  and  he  rose  abruptly  from  the 
table,  without  a  vestige  of  appetite  remaining  for  his  breakfast. 

At  his  office,  when  he  got  there,  he  found  a  note  from  his  broker  re- 
quiring him  to  increase  his  "margin  "  on  the  Wild  Hair  and  Spankum 
Railroad,  and  a  letter  also  from  half-a-dozen  prominent  gentlemen  in 
the  congressional  district,  advising  him,  in  consequence  of  "  the 
organ's  "  attack,  to  withdraw  from  his  candidature.  He  seized  his  pen 
and  paper,  wrote  a  line  to  his  broker  avowing  his  purpose  to  see  "  Wild 
Hair  "  out,  and  authorising  him  to  hold  certain  bonds  as  securities  for 
the  necessary  advances.  To  his  kind  friends  he  wrote  thanking  them 
for  their  advice,  and  notifying  them  that  if  he  was  caucused  out  of  the 
nomination,  he  would  throw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  people, 
and  run  independent. 

To  carry  this  plan  out,  he  started  at  once  in  a  hack  to  "  go  around  " 
and  see  his  constituency,  and  when  he  got  home  that  night,  long  after 
midnight,  his  hat  was  dinted  most  disreputably,  his  cravat  comically 
awry,  his  voice  thick  as  his  waist,  and  his  legs  boneless  and  yielding 
as  sausages. 

Colonel  Mallow  did  run  as  independent  candidate.  He  was  repu- 
diated and  denounced  by  his  party,  and  beaten  most  signally  at  the 
polls,  though  his  campaign  expenses  were  very  heavy.  The  sequel  of 
his  unfortunate  operations  in  "Wild  Hair"  was  that,  in  order  to 
"make  himself  whole,"  he  became  involved  in  a  network  of  the  most 
desperate  speculations,  from  which  he  could  not  see  any  way  to  extri- 
cate himself. 

As  he  said  he  would  do,  he  brought  suit  against  his  client  in  the 
assumpsit  case  for  fees.  The  matter  was  brought  to  trial,  and  the 
testimony  of  his  junior  associate,  his  client,  and  the  judge  were  so 
damaging  to  a  lawyer  of  his  known  experience  and  shrewdness,  that 
the  baseless  charge  that  he  had  sold  out  his  client's  interests  to  the 
other  side  grew  to  be  a  common  suspicion,  and  made  him  lose  not 
only  the  best  part  of  his  practice,  but  his  caste  and  standing  with  the 
profession.  These  heavy  misfortunes  and  the  excitements  and  dis- 
tractions of  stock-gambling  were  too  much  for  him.  It  was  generally 
remarked  that  Marsh  Mallow  was  going  to  the  bad,  and  all  the  world 
knew  that  he  had  gotten  into  dissipated  habits  of  late. 

His  poor  wife  paid  the  penalty  of  these  things  very  heavily.  He 
had  become  so  cross  and  violent  that  her  own  gentle  temper 
suffered  by  the  strain,  and  bickerings  and  quarrels  succeeded  to 
peace  in  that  once  happy  household.  But  there  was  deeper  trouble 
yet.  Colonel  Marsh,  as  we  have  intimated,  was  a  man  who  would 
have  his  own  way.  Now,  he  asserted  his  authority  in  the  most 
peremptory  and  uncompromising  tones.  He  had  been  generous  to 
his  family,  but  scarcely  just ;  now,  not  able  to  be  generous,  he  became 
a  t}Tant.  His  eldest  son,  a  fine  youth  of  twenty,  at  business  in  the 
West,  became  involved  in  some  boyish  scrapes  that  required  money 
to  help  him  out.  He  wrote  to  his  mother,  but  the  father  opening  the 
letter,  sent  back  a  brutal  refusal.  The  poor  boy,  to  pay  what  his 
fantastic  ideas  made  him  conceit  a  debt  of  honor,  misappropriated 
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funds  of  his  employer,  was  detected,  and  fled  to  parts  unknown,  after 
writing  a  heart-breaking  letter  to  his  mother,  accusing  his  father  of 
being  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  The  unhappy  little  woman  was  never 
herself  again.  She  had  a  severe  illness,  followed  by  a  state  of  melan- 
choly and  mental  disturbance,  the  leading  feature  of  which  was  a 
growing  dread  of  her  husband  and  an  increasing  reluctance  to  be 
with  him.  Finally  she  left  the  house  and  went  to  live  with  her 
married  daughter.  Colonel  Marsh  Mallow,  who  was  seldom  him- 
self now-a-days,  pursued  her.  He  could  not  think  his  wife  was 
deranged,  but  chose  to  fancy  his  daughter  and  her  husband  had 
prejudiced  her  mind  against  him.  There  was  a  terrible  scene,  and 
finally  when  his  wife  fell  in  a  fit  on  the  floor,  he  was  forcibly  ejected 
from  his  son-in-law's  house,  and  forbidden  to  come  there  again.  A 
bill  for  divorce  was  filed,  but  never  prosecuted,  for  poor  Mrs.  Mallow 
never  got  well  enough  to  appear  in  the  case.  She  soon  took  to  her 
bed,  and,  happily  for  her,  died  in  peaceful  ignorance  of  the  worse 
that  was  continually  being  piled  upon  the  bad. 

Colonel  Marsh  Mallow's  speculations  were  almost  invariably  un- 
fortunate, his  affairs  became  inextricably  involved,  and  before  he  was 
quite  able  to  explain  how  it  had  come  about,  all  his  possessions  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff".  He  went  to  board  at  a  second-rate  hotel, 
and  some  of  his  friends,  moved  by  compassion  for  his  forlorn  circum- 
stances, procured  him  a  clerkship  under  the  city  government  that 
promised  him  a  moderately  good  living.  He  did  well  enough  here 
for  a  while ;  then  came  a  return  of  the  old  speculating  mania,  a  whirl 
of  drunken  dreams,  and  swiftly  on  the  heels  of  these,  his  arrest  for 
embezzlement.  The  charge  was  clearly  proved  ;  indeed,  the  stunned 
and  degraded  man  made  scarcely  an  attempt  to  deny  it.  He  was 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  three  years,  and  came  out  —  fit  for  any 
sort  of  evil  that  his  sodden,  embruted  mind  was  capable  of  hatching. 

Why  linger  over  the  dreadful  end  of  this  man  ?  There  was  a  mur- 
der—  a  murder  for  money  —  a  murder  of  the  most  atrocious  kind, 
that  startled  the  community.  The  wretched  murderer  was  found,  and 
his  crime  brought  unmistakably  home  to  him.  He  was  tried,  convicted, 
sentenced  to  be  hung. 

Colonel  Marsh  Mallow  was  the  criminal.  He  stood  upon  the 
scaffold,  his  feet  and  arms  pinioned,  the  black  cap  on  his  brow,  the 
rope  about  his  neck,  the  officers  and  clergymen  at  his  elbows. 

"  My  friends,"  said  the  miserable  creature,  lifting  his  eyes  to  scan 
the  crowd,  and  taking  a  last  long  look  at  the  blue  sky,  "  my  friends,  I 
would  not  be  here  to-day  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  slight  toothache." 

Colonel  Marsh  Mallow  awoke  with  a  groan  of  agony  that  scared 
his  little  wife  out  of  her  wits. 

"Dear,  dear  !  what  is  the  matter?"  cried  she. 

"  Merciful  Heavens  !  such  a  frightful  dream  !  Why  didn't  you  wake 
me  before  ? " 

"  Dear,  I  was  asleep  myself  You  are  awake  now.  Don't  tell  it 
until  breakfast  time  if  you  want  it  to  come  true." 

"  Come  true,  Molly!     I  dreamt  I  was  being  hanged  !  " 

At  breakfast  Colonel  Marsh  Mallow  found  that  his  eye-tooth  was 
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tender  and  swollen  about  the  gums.  While  they  were  eating,  came  a 
letter  from  some  of  his  most  influential  constituents,  asking  him  to 
consent  to  run  for  Congress. 

"Take  care.  Marsh,  dear,"  said  the  meek  little  wife,  "your  dream 
is  coming  true  !  " 

"Ecod,  Molly,"  cried  Colonel  Marsh  Mallow,  "I'll  have  that  rascal 
of  a  tooth  out  before  the  clock  strikes  nine  !  " 

^^  Peccavi!"  cried  the  Afrite  Danhash,  meeting  the  fairy  Maimouna 
according  to  appointment.  "  I  have  played  my  game,  O  compas- 
sionate mistress  of  destinies,  and  lost  it.  Thy  good  fortune  was  able 
to  vanquish  my  best  efforts.  The  man  was  a  Solomon  come  to  judg- 
ment :  he  had  a  monstrous  tooth  pulled  out  because  of  a  dream." 

"  I  know,"  answered  the  fair)'',  smiling ;  "  I  saw  through  thy  design, 
and  determined  to  anticipate  it.  I  sent  the  dream,  O  foolish  Danhash, 
to  forestall  the  reality.  But  then  thou  shalt  go  to  the  Jubilee,  O 
Danhash,  nevertheless." 

"I  thank  thee,  O  my  mistress  and  my  star !  " 

And  they  went  their  several  ways. 

Edward  Spencer. 


ADVENTURES    OF    A    CORDOVA    COLONIST. 


IN  the  month  of  March,  1866,  the  writer,  among  many  others 
from  different  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  arrived  at  Cordova, 
Mexico,  to  join  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  colony  there  pre- 
viously founded  by  the  late  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  of  Missouri,  and 
Ex-Gov.  I.  G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee.  Fabulous  reports  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  had  been  circulated  throughout  the  South,  and  glowing 
accounts  given  of  the  mild  climate,  cheap  lands  of  the  finest  quality 
for  raising  coffee  and  sugar,  immense  profits  of  such  productions, 
cheap  labor,  and  the  speedy  construction  of  the  Vera  Cruz  Railroad 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  passing  through  these  lands.  Hundreds  of 
men  arrived  there  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June, 
all  expecting  soon  to  make  princely  fortunes,  judging  by  the  con- 
versation of  the  greater  part  of  them.  The  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  old  abandoned  haciendas  —  that  these  had  houses  in  good  repair, 
fields  ready  for  farming,  some  of  them  with  cane  then  growing,  others 
with  thousands  of  coffee-trees  in  good  bearing  condition,  groves  of 
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oranges  and  lemons,  etc., —  had  been  so  greatly  exaggerated  that  men 
actually  came  out  almost  or  quite  penniless,  expecting  to  find  opulent 
homes  awaiting  them. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  many  old  haciendas  long  since  abandoned, 
but  in  such  a  wretched  condition  as  to  be  but  little  better  than  the 
primitive  forests.  As  an  illustration  of  the  condition  of  things,  one 
case  will  be  given.  It  was  on  the  hacienda  Santa  Ana,  said  to  be 
the  birth-place  of  the  farnous  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Ana,  Presi- 
dent, Dictator,  and  Emperor  of  Mexico.  The  man  who  settled  there 
attempted  to  put  the  land  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  pushed  the  busi- 
ness with  energy  and  vigor  for  five  or  six  months,  at  a  cost  of  over 
four  thousand  dollars,  and  then  abandoned  the  place  in  disgust. 
Many  attempts  were  made  by  other  parties  to  improve  the  lands,  but 
all  failed  during  the  year ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  lands  that  were 
acquired  under  the  colonisation  law  of  the  Empire,  of  September  5th, 
1865.  Gen.  Price,  Gov.  Harris  and  an  Alabamian  bought  from  a 
Mexican  a  tract  of  land  that  was  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and 
succeeded  in  making  a  crop. 

An  explanation  of  how  these  once  well-improved  lands  came  to  be 
abandoned,  may  be  necessary  here  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
many  things  hereafter  to  be  related.  The  country  in  and  about  Cor- 
dova contains  perhaps  the  finest  agricultural  lands  of  Mexico,  It  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  mountains,  the  elevation  averaging  three  thous- 
and feet  above  the  Gulf,  generally  healthy,  with  a  mild  climate  of  a 
mean  temperature  of  80°  F.,  maximum  90°  F.,  minimum  70°  F.  It  is 
separated  from  the  iierras  calientes  on  the  east  by  the  Chicahuita  moun- 
tains, and  is  reached  by  the  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  through 
Paso  del  Macho.  This  pass  is  made  by  the  Rio  Atoyac,  one  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Cordova  valley,  breaking  through  the  mountain  in  a  nar- 
row gorge,  almost  perpendicular  on  both  sides  and  more  than  a  thous- 
and feet  deep.  A  fine  wagon-road  was  constructed  through  this  pass 
under  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys  during  the  last  century, 
by  cutting  into  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  walling  up  on  the  lower 
side,  the  wall  in  many  places  being  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  this  pass  received  its  name  from  an  incident 
that  occurred  while  Hernando  Cortez  was  on  his  way  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  during  his  first  campaign,  A.  D.  15 19.-  The  army  camped 
near  the  place  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  following  a  pack-mule  was 
missing.  The  men  sent  in  search  of  it  followed  its  trail  through  this 
pass,  and  found  the  mule  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  in  view  of  the 
rich  and  beautiful  valley  where  the  historic  city  of  Cordova  now  stands. 
So  the  pass  thus  discovered  was  given  the  name  Paso  del  Macho 
(mule-pass).  At  a  later  date  wealthy  colonists  occupied  the  lands 
thus  opened,  and  made  the  settlements  and  improvements  on  the 
magnificent  scale  in  which  they  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  destruction  which  swept  them  all  away  took 
place  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Mexican  revolution  against  Spain, 
The  commanders  of  the  Spanish  army,  the  better  to  carry  out  their 
designs  of  thorough  reconquest,  conceived  and  carried  into  execution 
successively  —  as  the  mournful  result  indicates  by  the  mouldering 
ruins  of  wealth  and  prosperity  such  as  have  never  existed  in  any  other 
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part  of  the  continent  —  the  plan  of  inciting  insurrection  among  the 
slaves,  and  promising  them  their  freedom  if  they  would  turn  against 
their  masters,  destroy  their  houses  and  improvements,  steal  the  stock, 
and  lay  waste  the  country  by  fire  and  sword.  A  visit  to  these  old 
ruins,  some  still  showing  the  date  of  their  erection  over  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  stories  of  crime  and  cruelty  related  in  connection 
with  the  destruction,  are  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  of 
how  thoroughly  the  infamous  design  was  carried  into  execution. 
Many  a  late  Confederate  soldier  turned  away  from  an  inspection  of 
these  ruins  with  a  sigh  and  a  throbbing  heart  as  he  was  reminded  of 
similar  scenes  of  devastation  and  crimes  of  darkness  that  had  lately 
been  enacted  in  his  own  land. 

Thus  these  lands  had  ceased  to  be  cultivated,  and  were  no  longer 
a  rich  source  of  revenue  to  the  government  in  the  way  of  taxes,  as 
formerly.  The  Church  had  by  various  means  become  the  owner  of 
the  greater  part  of  these  abandoned  haciendas,  possessing  in  some 
the  whole  title,  in  others  a  part.  During  the  war  in  Mexico  between 
the  Liberals  and  the  Church  party,  these  lands  were  confiscated  to 
the  use  of  the  State  b}''  the  victorious  Liberals.  The  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment reaffirmed  the  decree  of  confiscation,  and  under  the  coloni- 
sation decree  of  Sept.  5th,  1865,  these  lands  were  opened  to  immi- 
grants, giving  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  to  the  head  of  a  family, 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty  to  single  men. 

Gen.  Price  and  Gov.  Harris  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  on  Rio  Seco, 
fifteen  miles  southeast  from  Cordova,  and  named  the  place  Carlota, 
in  honor  of  the  Empress  of  Mexico.  A  number  of  surveyors  soon 
went  to  work  and  surveyed  several  thousand  acres  of  land  into  tracts 
of  sections  and  half-sections,  which  were  quickly  taken  up  by  claim- 
ants, and  improvements  commenced,  but  the  result  in  every  case  was 
failure.  A  large  majority  of  the  men  who  arrived  in  the  country 
could  not  get  claims,  and  so  returned.  A  few  went  to  Tuxpan  and 
founded  a  colony.  The  colony  was  watched  with  jealousy  by  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  still  adhered  to  the  desper- 
ate fortunes  of  President  Juarez.  Causes  of  offence  were  frequently 
given  to  the  natives  by  reckless  men  who  had  false  notions  about  the 
honesty  and  morals  of  the  natives.  These  led  afterwards  to  very 
serious  results  to  a  -colony  that  was  established  on  the  Rio  Blanco, 
twenty-five  miles  southeast  from  Cordova,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Alvarada,  a  city  on  the  coast  south  of  Vera  Cruz.  There  were 
formerly  two  large  haciendas  here,  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
called  Omialca,  the  other  on  the  north  side  named  Tolequilla,  but 
four  miles  lower  down  the  stream.  The  river  is  spanned  here  by  a 
stone  bridge,  three  hundred  feet  span  at  the  water  and  fifty  feet  above 
low  water  in  the  centre  of  the  arch,  built  by  the  owners  of  these  two 
haciendas,  and  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  beauty  of  this  region  can  only  be  appreciated  by  being  seen. 
From  the  plaza  at  Omialca  looking  westward,  the  Peak  of  Orizaba 
rises  in  its  sublime  majesty  far  above  the  clouds,  with  its  white-robed 
summit  of  eternal  snow,  supported  on  either  side  by  bold  and  rugged 
mountains  gradually  descending  to  the  plain  beneath.  With  a 
single  glance  of  the  eye  you  take  in  the  whole  range  of  terrestrial 
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productions,  from  the  groves  of  oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  and 
coffee  plantations,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  vegetable  growth.  Within 
the  distance  of  three  miles  you  can  regale  yourself  with  oranges  fresh 
from  the  tree  or  pine-apples  from  the  stock,  and  cool  your  julep  with 
ice  from  the  land  of  eternal  frost. 

These  two  colonies  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  young  men  full 
of  life  and  hope,  living  in  this  genial  climate  with  all  these  magnificent 
ruins  of  wealth  and  greatness  around  them,  and  a  bright  and  beauti- 
ful prospect  in  the  future  ;  and  many  a  castle  in  the  air  was  built  by  the 
more  sanguine  of  our  party,  and  all  hoped  for  the  realisation  of  their 
dreams.  But  these  dreams  were  only  dreams,  and  the  castles  in  the 
air  vanished  like  a  morning  cloud.  On  the  morning  of  May  15, 
just  at  daybreak,  the  Liberals,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Figuaroa,  surprised  the  camp 
and  settlers  at  Omialca.  There  were  three  families  and  several 
unmarried  men  occupying  the  old  ruins,  who  were  awakened  by  the 
shouts  of  the  soldiers  and  the  clanking  of  their  swords,  and  saw  at 
once  that  resistance  was  useless,  as  the  house  and  plaza  were  full  of 
men.  The  first  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  captors  was  to  secure 
all  the  arms,  ammunition,  money  and  clothes  of  the  prisoners.  They 
were  then  placed  under  guard,  and  a  part  of  the  army  was  sent  across 
the  river  and  down  to  Tolequilla,  where  were  several  men,  the  present 
writer  being  one  of  the  party.  We  had  just  finished  breakfast  when 
the  advance-guard  of  the  army  arrived.  They  informed  us  that  Gen. 
Figuaroa  was  at  Omialca  and  wished  to  see  us  there  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. They  secured  our  arms  and  ammunition,  but  disturbed 
nothing  else  ;  one  man,  who  was  sick,  was  left  unmolested.  One  fine 
gold  watch  was  taken  from  a  young  man,  but  was  restored  afterwards 
by  the  General  himself.  We  might  have  given  them  a  fight,  but 
unluckily  all  our  guns  and  pistols  were  unloaded;  so  we  complied 
with  the  best  grace  possible. 

On  our  arrival  at  Omialca  we  found  the  ladies  nearly  frightened  to 
death,  and  the  men  not  much  better.  A  new  search  for  arms  was 
madC)  but  none  being  found,  the  General  was  much  disapjDointed,  as 
he  had  been  informed  that  each  man  had  either  a  revolver  or  double- 
barrelled  shot-gun.  The  commander  of  the  force  who  captured  us 
had  reported  no  arms  found.  The  General  threatened  to  hang  every 
one  of  us  to  the  nearest  trees  if  we  did  not  immediately  inform  him 
where  we  had  hidden  our  arms,  and  made  himself  another  search  to 
see  if  any  one  had  a  pistol  secreted  about  his  person.  On  finding 
none,  he  ordered  us  into  line  across  the  plaza  at  a  place  where  there 
was  a  high  stone-wall  in  our  rear.  He  then  ordered  up  a  picked 
company  of  infantry,  stationed  the  same  in  our  front,  and  commanded 
them  to  present  arms  ;  then  turning  to  us,  coolly  said  that  we  might 
have  the  choice  of  alternatives,  either  to  tell  him  where  our  arms  were 
or  be  shot  down  where  we  stood.  There  we  stood  facing  them,  only 
ten  feet  apart,  the  General  believing  that  we  had  hidden  our  arms, 
while  we  kiiew  that  his  men  had  them  and  refused  to  report  them. 
This  was  our  situation,  more  pleasant  to  think  about  afterwards  than 
to  realise  at  the  time.  But  fortunately  for  us,  at  this  critical  juncture 
one  of  the  murderous  wretches,  who  had  taken  a  fine  navy  revolver 
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from  one  of  our  men,  came  up  to  see  the  sport.  The  pistol  was  in  his 
belt ;  the  owner  recognised  it,  and  called  the  General's  attention  to 
it,  giving  the  number.  The  General  examined  it  and  found  the  num- 
ber as  stated.  The  rest  of  the  command  were  then  examined  by  the 
General  and  all  the  arms  found.  We  were  then  dismissed,  and  the 
company  ordered  to  their  place.  One  family  living  near  was  then 
brought  in,  making  four  in  all.  The  men  with  families  were  released 
and  permission  given  them  to  return  to  Cordova,  on  condition  that  the 
remainder  of  us  would  answer  with  our  lives  for  their  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  terms.  Pack-mules  were  furnished  to  transport  their 
baggage  part  of  the  way. 

.  Preparations  were  now  made  for  a  hurried  departure,  the  General 
fearing  an  attack  from  the  Imperial  soldiers.  Up  to  this  time  we 
were  in  momentary  expectation  of  being  either  shot  or  released.  The 
release  of  the  families  and  the  order  to  march  southward  dispelled 
these  expectations,  and  indicated  to  us  that  they  meant  to  hold  us 
prisoners.  We  did  not  yet  consider  our  lives  safe.  The  portion  of 
the  army  then  with  the  prisoners,  four  hundred  strong,  took  up  the 
line  of  march  for  the  State  of  Oaxaca  —  leaving  a  force  of  two  hun- 
dred, who  had  pushed  on  towards  Cordova,  to  guard  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  army.  Six  miles  forward,  five  more  colonists  were  taken, 
and  stripped  of  everything  except  the  clothes  they  had  on.  All  the 
colonists  on  the  Omialca  tract  were  treated  with  far  more  indignity 
than  those  on  the  Tolequilla  tract ;  the  men  from  Tolequilla  were 
permitted  to  keep  all  their  money  and  jewelry.  This  capture  raised 
the  whole  number  of  prisoners  to  twenty-six.  Two  miles  farther  on 
we  camped  for  the  night.  All  the  horses  and  mules  were  appropriated 
by  the  officers,  except  two,  which  were  given  to  two  old  gentlemen, 
one  62  and  the  other  66  years  of  age.  Rations  were  issued  to 
soldiers  and  prisoners  alike,  of  dry  tortillas  and  fresh  beef  without 
salt. 

While  here  we  held  a  long  communication  with  the  General  and  his 
Adjutant,  one  of  the  prisoners,  Jose  Costa,  of  Austin,  Texas,  acting  as 
interpreter.  We  inquired  why  he  had  captured  us  and  taken  our 
property,  and  what  object  he  had  in  view  in  taking  us  away  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  We  informed  him  that  we  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  settling  in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  did  not  intend  to  take  any  part  in  political  affairs  ;  that 
we  had  passports  from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  two  of  these  were 
shown  him,  their  contents  translated,  and  the  State  seal  exhibited. 
We  also  told  the  General  that  if  we  were  injured  in  our  persons,  or  if 
our  property  or  an  equivalent  was  not  returned  us,  we  would  appeal 
to  the  United  States  for  redress.  We  also  made  a  personal  appeal  to 
his  wisdom  and  patriotism,  reminding  him  that  the  United  States  was 
the  only  government  that  officially  recognised  the  Mexican  Republic, 
and  that  he  must  see  for  himself  that  a  sound  and  patriotic  policy 
would  refrain  from  maltreating  United  States  citizens  who  were 
peaceably  residing  in  the  country  as  neutrals.  His  only  reply  was  that 
we  had  better  take  care  of  those  papers,  as  we  would  probably  need 
them  hereafter. 

By  this  time  the  prisoners  were  in  good  spirits ;  all  ideas  of  being 
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shot  or  hung  had  vanished.  We  were  talking,  laughing,  singing,  and 
amusing  ourselves  generally,  and  on  good  terms  with  the  guard,  when 
by  some  mishap,  as  often  occurs  to  men  trying  to  keep  a  straight  line 
between  two  opposing  forces,  we  came  near  being  placed  in  a  jDre- 
dicament  as  unpleasant  as  the  one  we  escaped  in  the  morning  so 
fortuitously.  A  copy  of  the  colonisation  papers  of  one  of  the  party, 
under  the  decree  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  September  5,  1865, 
had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  our  captors.  This  paper  contained 
the  declaration  of  the  party  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Empire  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  decree  aforesaid.  The  Adjutant  wished  to 
know  if  each  man  had  one,  and  said  that  if  so  they  must  be  delivered 
up  to  the  General.  And  then  he  put  this  pertinent  question :  "  If 
you  have  these  papers  declaring  your  intentions  to  become  citizens  of 
the  Empire,  how  do  you  expect  to  claim  and  receive  protection  of  the 
United  States  ? "  to  which  he  added  that  all  adherents  of  the  Empire 
were  considered  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Republic,  as  Maximilian 
had  declared  all  adherents  of  the  Republic  enemies  to  the  Empire, 
and  that  they  should,  when  taken  with  arms  in  their  possession,  be 
tried,  and  if  found  guilty,  punished  as  traitors.  One  man  handed  his 
paper  to  the  Adjutant,  but  the  rest  of  us,  after  short  consultation, 
determined  to  destroy  these  dangerous  documents.  None  of  the 
Mexicans  being  able  to  vmderstand  what  was  said  in  English,  we 
made  our  arrangements  in  the  presence  of  the  Adjutant,  the 
General  having  retired  before  the  production  of  that  unfortunate 
paper.  Some  of  the  men  hereupon  commenced  roasting  beef, 
and  dexterously  dropped  their  papers  in  the  fire ;  others  took 
a  fresh  chew  of  tobacco.  The  writer  hereof  and  one  other 
found  a  rat's  hole  under  the  fence  hard  by,  and  there  were 
deposited  the  evidences  of  incipient  citizenship  of  the  last  jNIexican 
Empire.  The  interpreter  kept  the  attention  of  the  officer  engaged 
while  the  destruction  was  taking  place,  so  that  with  the  growing 
darkness  our  actions  were  not  observed.  The  next  matter  that  de- 
manded our  attention  was  the  answer  to  the  Adjutant's  question.  We 
informed  him  that  we  had  come  into  the  country  to  buy  lands  and 
improve  them,  intended  to  abstain  from  all  political  matters,  and 
expected  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  that  the  lands  we  wished 
to  purchase  were  claimed  by  the  Emperor  and  were  inside  Maximilian's 
lines,  and  that  without  procuring  these  papers  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  buy  or  occupy  the  lands  where  we  were  captured.  We 
furthermore  told  him  that  if  the  Liberals  would  give  us  lands  then  in 
their  possession  we  would  willingly  settle  on  them,  and  generally  ex- 
pressed flattering  opinions  of  the  government  of  President  Juarez. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  and  we  well  knew  it,  that  we  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  band  of  robbers,  thieves  and  murderers  that  had  no  regard 
for  the  laws  of  honor  nor  of  the  land,  and  that  they  would  steal  alike 
from  friend  or  foe.  Under  the  circumstances  any  policy  was  con- 
sidered right  that  would  gain  their  friendship  and  confidence  suf- 
ficiently for  us  to  get  out  of  a  bad  scrape.  The  Adjutant  professed 
to  be  satisfied  on  that  matter.  We  then  came  at  him  with  direct 
questions,  inquiring  of  the  General  through  his  chief-of-staff"  what 
charges  he  had  against  us,  if  any,  for  any  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
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his  reasons  for  making  the  capture  in  the  manner  he  did.  To  this  he 
rephed  that  he  had  no  objections  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  settling  in  the  country  and  following  any  peaceful  employment 
they  might  choose ;  that  he  liked  to  see  them  come,  and  if  they  settled 
inside  the  lines  of  the  Republican  army,  that  theyshould  have  all  the 
protection  the  government  and  laws  could  give,  and  every  encourage- 
ment would  be  given  to  such  colonists.  But  he  further  stated  that  he 
did  seriously  object  to  our  settling  inside  the  Imperial  lines  and  under 
their  protection,  and  as  such  settlements  were  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  the  Republic,  he,  as  the  commanding  officer  of  that  department, 
was  in  duty  bound,  and  would  use  all  the  force  at  his  command  to 
prevent  any  and  all  colonisation  of  the  country  under  authority  of  the 
Emperor.  He  further  stated  that  when  we  arrived  in  certain  portions 
of  the  country  below  there,  he  would  show  us  lands  as  suitable  for 
planting  cane  or  coffee  as  those  we  lately  occupied ;  that  we  could 
occupy  and  improve  these,  and  should  receive  all  the  protection  the 
government  could  give.  This  promise  relieved  our  fears  of  being 
summarily  disposed  of  for  the  present,  and  we  all  slept  the  better  that 
night  for  the  assurance.  A  double  line  of  guards  was  placed  around 
us,  and  relieved  every  fifteen  minutes  during  the  night. 

Wednesday,  May  16. — The  army  moved  forward  this  morning  at 
sunrise,  following  the  course  of  a  small  stream,'  a  tributary  of  the 
Rio  Tonto.  The  valley  is  about  one  mile  in  width.  High  mountains 
rise  precipitously  on  each  side,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  valu- 
able timber ;  some  twenty  miles  further  down  the  valley  it  opens  into 
a  broad  plain,  with  here  and  there  small  prairies  and  the  old  fields  of 
former  settlements.  The  extent  and  location  of  former  clearings  are 
plainly  marked  by  the  size  of  the  timber.  In  some  tracts  the  young 
growth  has  attained  but  a  few  feet,  in  others  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet. 
We  marched  thirty  miles  to-day,  following  a  trail  passable  only  by 
horses  and  mules  as  means  of  transportation,  though  a  splendid 
wagon-road  could  be  easily  made.  Camped  at  an  old  stock  ranch, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  open  plain,  and  covered  with  fine  grass.  Passed 
a  hacal  with  a  small  piece  of  land  planted  with  bananas,  two  miles 
from  our  camp ;  it  was  the  only  sign  of  human  habitation  seen  during 
the  day.  The  soil  here  is  very  rich  and  suitable  for  raising  all  kinds 
of  tropical  productions.  The  undergrowth  of  timber  and  vines  is  in 
many  places  impenetrable  until  a  passage-way  is  cut  out.  The  com- 
manding officer,  fearing  pursuit  by  the  much-dreaded  Zouaves  of  the 
Foreign  Legion  in  the  French  service,  hurried  forward  rapidly  till 
he  considered  himself  out  of  danger  for  that  day.  The  guards  kept 
up  a  continual  cry  of  vdmojws,  vdmonos,  dndele,  pronto,  until  we  began 
to  think  they  knew  no  other  words  in  the  Spanish  language.  Rations 
of  two  ears  of  corn  and  two  ounces  of  sugar  to  each  soldier  and  pris- 
oner were  issued  in  the  evening,  and  a  drink  of  aguardiente  was  given 
to  the  officers  and  prisoners.  Here  we  received  an  ocular  illustra- 
tion of  the  system  of  military  discipline  practised  in  this  country. 
Just  at  sunset  the  soldiers  were  formed  into  lines,  under  arms,  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  square,  with  one  side  open.  The  prisoners  were 
then  ordered  to  fall  into  line,  and  were  marched  into  the  open  space 
in  the  line  of  the  square.     While  doing  this,  many  were  the  conjee- 
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tures  made  as  to  the  probable  intention  of  the  General  in  making  this 
movement ;  and  about  the  time  the  lines  were  closed  these  conjectures 
took  a  very  serious  turn,  as  several  of  the  soldiers  were  seen  entering 
the  inclosed  area  from  the  opposite  side  with  large  bundles  of 
switches,  measuring  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  root  end,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  long.  Ejaculations  of  terror  were  uttered  by  several 
of  the  prisoners,  and  the  scarcely  audible  questions  passed  from  man 
to  man,  "  Can  they  be  going  to  whip  us  ? "  "  What  do  you  think 
about  it?"  "  Have  you  heard  what  this  is  for?"  No  one  knew,  but 
all  believed  that  we  were  to  be  the  recipients  of  certain  friendly 
tokens  of  affection  at  the  hands  of  these  shriekers  oi  Dios  y  Libcrtad. 
There  was  much  excitement  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  many  signifi- 
cant gestures  and  signs  made  to  us  only  increased  our  fears  ;  and 
when  the  Adjutant  entered  the  area  and  commanded  silence,  every 
cheek  was  blanched  and  breath  drawn  low.  He  issued  an  order  in 
Spanish,  which  was  immediately  translated  by  our  principal  interpre- 
ter, as  follows  :  "Antonio  Gonzalez  has  been  tried  and  convicted  of 
attempting  to  desert  from  this  command  during  the  past  night.  It  is 
ordered  that  he  receive  one  hundred  lashes  on  his  bare  back."  If  a 
mill-stone  had  been  about  each  man's  neck  and  suddenly  taken  off, 
he  would  not  have  ffelt  lighter  than  he  did  then.  The  prisoner  was 
brought  in  the  area,  stripped,  ordered  to  lie  down  upon  his  face,  and 
four  men  detailed  for  the  purpose  held  him  in  that  position,  one  at 
each  hand  and  foot.  The  Adjutant  struck  the  first  three  blows; 
then  followed  the  detail  of  ten  men,  each  striking  ten  strokes.  The 
cries  and  moans  of  the  poor  fellow  were  pitiful  to  hear.  His  back 
and  hips  were  soon  a  mass  of  blood  and  torn  and  mangled  flesh. 
One  of  the  detail  was  the  brother  of  the  unfortunate  man,  and  his  rod 
came  down  very  light;  but  the  Adjutant,  who  stood  over  them,  gave 
the  man  three  heavy  blows  across  his  back,  each  of  which  left  a 
bloody  mark,  and  the  remaining  strokes  told  their  force  but  too 
plainly  in  the  face  of  the  poor  culprit.  Death  by  fire  of  musketry  is 
less  terrible. 

Thursday,  May  17. — Continued  our  march  this  morning  at  day- 
light ;  general  course  south.  The  soil  and  timber  here  of  the  same 
kind  as  passed  yesterday,  but  much  less  large  timber,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  country  was  formerly  cleared  and  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent.  High  mountains  to  our  right,  but  a  broad  valley  to  the 
left.  Passed  several  houses  during  the  day.  The  land  near  the 
mountain  is  rugged  and  cut  up  with  deep  barrancas.  Judging  by  the 
small  patches  of  land  we  saw  in  cultivation,  this  country  would  yield 
a  rich  return  on  the  money  invested  in  agriculture.  Crossed  the  Rio 
Tonto  during  the  day ;  the  stream  is  about  one  hundred  yards  wide 
and  very  deep.  The  natives  here  cultivate  small  parcels  of  ground 
for  a  few  years  till  the  weeds  grow  well,  then  they  abandon  it  and 
open  a  new  place.  There  are  signs  of  large  plantations  having  been 
here  at  one  time.  The  soil  is  deep,  very  loose  and  porous,  formed  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter.  The  natives  say  it  will  not  produce  well  if 
ploughed  deep;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  process  was 
ever  tried  by  the  present  inhabitants.  Heavy  shower  of  rain  to-day ; 
met  three  companies  of  infantry  in  the  road  ;  plenty  of  tortillas  were 
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issued  to  soldiers  and  prisoners  ;  camped  on  a  high  ridge  eight  miles 
south  of  the  river;  were  placed  in  a  small  shed,  with  insufficient  room 
to  lie  down  comfortably.  A  species  of  large  gnats  were  very  trouble- 
some, biting  us  on  the  face  and  hands,  which,  with  the  ants  that  got 
inside  of  our  clothes  and  feasted  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content, 
tormented  us  terribly.  As  for  the  appearance  of  this  pretence  of  an 
army,  the  writer  really  feels  himself  unable  to  describe  it;  but  the 
curious  reader  can  see  an  admirable  description  by  a  master-hand  if 
he  will  refer  to  Sir  John  Falstaff 's  report  of  the  persotuiel  and  equip- 
ments of  his  recruits. 

Friday,  May  18. —  Resumed  our  march  early  in  the  morning; 
.course  southwest.  A  beautifully  diversified  country  of  hill  and  plain, 
rich  in  all  the  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  products  of  a  tropical  clime, 
met  our  eyes  at  every  step  ;  nearly  every  acre  of  land  susceptible  of 
profitable  cultivation.  Indian  hacals  are  scattered  around  in  all 
directions,  but  the  amount  of  land  cultivated  by  each  family  is  quite 
small,  varying  from  one  to  three  acres.  Crossed  the  Rio  Corriente 
during  the  day.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  Rio  Tonto,  and 
furnishes  water  transportation  for  what  little  commerce  exists.  To 
say  that  the  sun  was  hot  would  be  a  mild  expression,  while  crossing 
the  river ;  also  when  near  it,  as  it  required  abou.t  two  hours  to  ferry 
the  whole  army  over ;  but  not  having  a  thermometer,  the  exact  de- 
gree of  heat  could  not  be  ascertained.  Arrived  at  the  village  of 
Yscatlan  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  camped  for  the  night.  The  village 
is  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  mountains  ;  the  altitude  is  unknown,  but 
we  left  the  clouds  behind  us  as  we  came  up  to  camp.  Our  quarters 
were  rather  more  pleasant  this  evening ;  not  even  mosquitoes  dis- 
turbed our  slumbers. 

Yscatlan,  Sattirday,  May  19. —  The  camp  presented  a  rather  lazy 
appearance  this  morning;  no  hurry,  nor  orders  to  march  until  long 
after  sunrise.  At  length  we  were  taken  to  the  market-house  to  hear 
a  speech  from  the  General.  The  speech  was  short  and  to  the  point, 
as  follows:  "We  are  now  safely  within  the  lines  of  the  Republican 
Government,  and  I  do  not  fear  pursuit  by  the  Imperials.  If  any  of 
you  prisoners  wish  to  join  the  Liberal  army  you  can  now  do  so,  as 
you  proposed  the  day  you  were  captured."  We  asked  on  what  terms, 
the  pay  and  rank,  and  if  he,  the  General,  would  return  the  arms, 
money,  horses  and  mules  taken  from  us  ;  to  which  he  replied  that  he 
could  not  do  so,  as  he  had  no  other  means  of  paying  his  soldiers, 
and  that  our  property  had  been  distributed  among  them,  but  that  he 
would  furnish  us  arms.  We  entirely  failed  to  appreciate  such  gen- 
erosity on  his  part  at  our  expense  ;  and  not  being  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  the  Mexican  Republic  and  its  capacity  to  administer  justice 
according  to  equitable  laws  regarding  the  rights  of  property — to 
judge  from  our  late  experiences  and  the  General's  speech  —  after 
.thanking  him  for  the  high  honor  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  us 
I'by  being  enlisted  in  his  model  army  and  made  citizens  de  facto  thereby 
lOf  his  government,  we  modestly  expressed  a  preference  for  migrating 
to  some  other  country.  This  reply  brought  the  enlisting  business  to 
a  close.  The  General  then  said  that  he  would  send  us  to  the  planta- 
tion ox  finca  of  a  friend  of  his  in  the  valley  of  the  Alvarada  river 
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below,  and  send  him  a  letter  requesting  his  services  in  showing  us 
the  public  lands,  and  in  giving  such  other  information  as  we  might 
require.  Stopped  here  for  the  day.  A  squad  of  twenty  men  were 
left  with  us  as  a  guard,  not  to  keep  us  from  running  away,  but  to  keep 
the  natives  from  murdering  us,  in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  part 
of  the  town  a  few  weeks  previously  by  the  Imperial  troops,  to  whom 
we  were  supposed  to  belong. 

During  the  day  we  all  fared  sumptuously  on  good  baker's  bread, 
broiled  beefsteak,  tamales,  pine-apples,  coffee  and  chocolate.  These 
were  paid  for  by  the  captives  from  Tolequilla,  who  were  not  robbed  of 
money,  and  generously  shared  with  their  less  fortunate  companions. 
These  natives,  who  so  thirsted  for  our  blood,  are  the  aborigines 
of  the  country.  They  are  dwarfish  in  stature,  the  average  height 
of  the  men  not  exceeding  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  women 
proportionately  less,  many  of  them  not  more  than  three  and  a 
half  feet.  At  first  they  were  supposed  to  be  little  girls,  about 
entering  their  teens ;  but  this  idea  was  soon  dispelled,  not  by 
the  impoliteness  of  any  one  of  our  number  asking  the  age  of  a 
young  lady,  but  by  seeing  several  of  those  supposed  to  be  little  girls, 
performing  certain  functions,  for  the  benefit  of  very  young  members  of 
the  community,  that  only  mothers  can  do.  Yet  there  is  a  remarkable 
resemblance  between  these  Mexican  matrons  and  the  little  girls  of  our 
country  of  similar  size,  that  is  in  the  short  dresses  worn ;  but  this  needs 
a  qualification,  so  as  to  apply  only  to  those  who  wear  dresses.  Num- 
bers of  these  fashionable  ladies  appeared  on  the  streets  dressed  in  a 
single  skirt  of  light  white  domestic,  fastened  at  the  waist  and  descend- 
ing nearly  to  the  knee.  Others,  perhaps  leaders  of  the  ton,  appeared 
in  fashionable  promenade  dress,  consisting  of  a  single  breadth  of  cotton 
print,  three-quarters  wide,  and  of  suitable  length.  A  piece  is  taken 
out  of  the  centre,  large  enough  to  admit  the  head  of  the  wearer,  the 
corsage  is  cut  low  and  square  in  front,  and  the  dress  is  finished,  seams 
down  the  sides  being  thought  superfluous.  The  belle  passes  her  head 
through  the  central  hole  and  is  ready  for  a  promenade.  What  could 
be  more  simple,  elegant,  and  airy  ?  As  for  those  who  wore  no  cloth- 
ing, whether  men  or  women,  we  presume  description  is  unnecessary. 

The  Jesuits  established  a  mission  here  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  They  have  a  large  substantially  built  stone  church  and  a 
resident  Padre  ;  no  school.  Considerable  wealth  here  among  the 
people,  and  might  be  much  more  if  they  had  any  disposition  to  work. 
But  little  clothing  is  needed,  and  little  work  is  necessary  to  supply 
their  few  wants.  The  natives  are  simple  in  their  habits,  living  in  ease, 
and  seem  to  have  little  more  care  or  trouble  than  the  wild  beasts. 
The  natural  fruits,  such  as  bananas,  plantains,  mangoes,  cocoa-nuts, 
etc.,  form  their  principal  diet.  Relatively,  I  consider  them  the  hap- 
piest people  I  ever  saw. 

jfalapa,  State  of  Oaxaca,  May  20. — Arrived  here  to-day  after  a 
march  of  eight  miles.  This  is  but  a  small  village  of  about  thirty 
houses,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  high  cliff  in  the  mountains.  The 
road  to-day  is  the  most  uneven  and  rocky  of  any  we  have  yet 
traversed.  To  our  right  rises  the  mountain  fully  two  thousand  feet 
high,  the  greater  part  of  the  height  being  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  rock. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  country  passed  over  is  that  of  a  high 
mountain  plateau,  with  here  and  there  small  mounds  and  gentle  undu- 
lations ;  but  on  closer  inspection  it  is  found  to  be  cut  up  with  deep 
cavities  and  rocky  precipices,  running  zigzag  in  all  directions.  The 
growth  of  timber  is  quite  small  and  stunted,  nor  are  there  any  appear- 
ances of  there  ever  having  been  a  larger  growth.  The  soil  is  quite 
shallow,  and  in  many  places  nothing  but  bare  rocks,  jumbled  together 
in  all  sorts  of  manner.  In  places  the  various  strata  of  rocks  were 
exposed  edgewise,  and  as  we  passed  over  them  the  different  forma- 
tions could  be  distinctly  marked,  and  in  the  same  order  were  to  be 
seen  similar  stratifications  in  the  high  cliffs  towering  above.  In  some 
of  these  great  naked  bodies  of  rock,  several  acres  in  extent,  the  strata 
were  in  the  reverse  order  to  those  in  the  adjacent  precipice.  As  to 
the  cause  of  this  singular  formation,  I  presume  but  one  theory  can  be 
advanced,  to  wit :  That  the  mountain  range  formerly  extended  over 
this  place,  and  that  during  some  previous  internal  convulsion  the  bot- 
tom fell  out  and  let  the  top  cave  in  topsy-turvey  and  promiscuously, 
without  regard  to  the  order  of  its  caving.  Or,  according  to  the  theory 
advanced  by  some  scientific  men  lately  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  the  source  of  the  water  flowing  in  it,  that  there  is  a 
great  subterranean  river  flowing  from  the  northern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent under  the  various  ranges  known  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Cor- 
dilleras, etc.,  debouching  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  deep  down  towards 
the  bottom,  thus  furnishing  the  water  that  flows  out  into  the  Atlantic ; 
the  mountain  may  have  sunk  into  this  channel,  as  that  is  the  theory  of 
the  formation  of  the  lowlands  and  smaller  mountains  of  southern 
Mexico,  the  basin  of  the  Gulf,  etc.  This  mountain  range  is  actively 
volcanic,  for  we  saw  the  fire  and  smoke  coming  out  of  it ;  and  during 
the  day,  as  we  travelled  along  at  the  base  of  the  cliff",  smoke  could  be 
seen  issuing  out  at  several  fissures  in  the  rocks.  The  night  following 
was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  from  our  quarters  in  the  village  church  we 
had  a  beautiful  view  of  one  of  nature's  sublimest  spectacles.  Stand- 
ing near  the  base  of  a  tall  perpendicular  cliff"  which  rose  into  the 
clouds,  we  could  see  the  light  from  internal  fires  illuming  the 
heavens,  waning  and  flashing  in  the  lurid  darkness,  as  the  crater 
belched  forth  flames  and  volumes  of  smoke  that  ascended  in  wreaths 
beyond  the  vale  of  clouds.  The  top  of  this  mountain  is  compara- 
tively level  for  several  miles,  is  covered  with  timber,  and  the  natives 
say  there  is  a  large  lake  immediately  over  the  crater,  which  is  about 
five  hundred  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  cliff".  Whether  the  prox- 
imity of  these  internal  fires  has  any  influence  on  the  character  of  these 
people,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  judging  them  by  their  murderous 
demonstrations  towards  us,  and  general  physical  characteristics,  such 
an  opinion  would  scarcely  be  far  wrong.  They  are  of  small  stature, 
like  those  of  Yscatlan,  with  low  retreating  foreheads,  wide  between 
the  ears,  and  heavy  jaws,  giving  them  no  slight  resemblance 
to  a  bull-dog.  They  are  ignorant  and  stupid  in  the  extreme.  Their 
voices  sound  more  like  the  growl  of  a  wild  animal  or  the  grunt  of  a 
hog  than  human  speech.  The  language  appears  entirely  guttural, 
without  a  labial  sound  ;  though  opportunity  for  accurate  observations 
on  their  mode  of  utterance  was  quite  limited,  owing  to  their  anti- 
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pathy  to  us,  which  was  extreme,  and  founded  entirely  upon  a  mistake. 
A  few  weeks  before  our  arrival  a  battalion  of  French  cavalry  had 
made  a  raid  through  this  part  of  the  country,  and  had  exhibited  their 
prowess  by  burning  undefended  farm-houses  and  cottages  with  a  gal- 
lantry worthy  of  the  heroic  Sheridan.  These  people  supposed  that 
we  were  French  prisoners  of  war,  and  hence  the  attempt  to  murder 
us  on  our  arrival.  We  were  placed  for  safety  in  the  church,  a  mas- 
sive stone  building,  and  the  guard  stationed  at  the  door.  Eventually 
this  portion  of  the  inhabitants  became  reconciled  on  being  told  both 
by  ourselves  and  the  guard  that  we  were  not  soldiers,  but /citizens  of 
the  United  States.  They  said  that  they  had  heard  of  that  country, 
but  never  saw  any  people  from  there.  They  remembered  that  some 
of  the  men  had  once  gone  to  the  army  to  fight  men  from  that  country. 

These  were  the  old  men,  women,  and  the  children.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  able-bodied  men  were  engaged  in  re-roofing 
some  houses  that  had  been  burned  by  the  French.  They  finished  their 
work  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  filled  themselves  with  aguardiente  till  they  were 
in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication,  then  called  at  the  church  to  pay 
their  respects  to  us.  They  would  believe  nothing  but  that  we  were 
French  prisoners.  Nearly  every  one  was  armed  with  a  machete,  a 
large  knife  used  for  cutting  brush,  and  soon  became  so  infuriated  that 
even  the  guard  were  compelled  to  come  inside  and  barricade  the  door 
soon  after  dark.  They  remained  around  the  house  the  greater  part 
of  the  night. 

These  are  a  strange  people.  They  still  speak  their  ancient  Aztec 
language  ;  a  few  of  the  men  speak  a  little  Spanish,  but  the  majority 
do  not  understand  it.  Apparently  the  only  effect  that  over  a  hundred 
years  of  missionary  teaching  has  had  is  to  change  the  names  of  their 
Pagan  deities  to  those  of  Catholic  saints  and  martyrs.  A  small 
wooden  cross,  with  the  picture  of  some  saint,  has  a  place  in  every  hut. 
Progress  is  not  the  order  of  the  day,  unless  it  be  according  to  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  development.  By  the  way,  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  that,  judging  by  their  physiognomy.  As  a  comparison,  we 
saw  some  old  stone  images  of  their  former  gods  lying  about  at  dif- 
ferent places,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  made  in  resemblance  of 
a  class  of  creatures  intermediate  between  the  ape  and  these  people. 
It  may  be  that  they  formerly  worshipped  their  ancestors,  and  that 
these  stone  images  are  their  effigies ;  or  there  may  have  been  sculp- 
tors among  them  many  ages  ago,  and  these  images  are  the  statues  of 
famous  men.  Darwin,  in  speaking  of  the  ancestors  of  the  human 
race  (see  Descent  of  Man),  says  : 

"  By  considering  the  embryological  structure  of  man,  the  homo- 
logies which  he  presents  with  the  lower  animals,  the  rudiments  which 
he  retains,  and  the  reversions  to  which  he  is  liable,  we  can  partly 
recall  in  imagination  the  former  condition  of  our  early  progenitors, 
and  can  approximately  place  them  in  their  proper  position  in  the 
zoological  series.  We  thus  learn  that  man  is  descended  from  a  hairy 
quadruped,  furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  probably  arboreal 
in  its  habits,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World.  This  creature,  if 
its  whole  structure  had  been  examined  by  a  naturalist,  would  have 
been  classed  among  the  quadrumana,  as  surely  as  would  the  common 
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and    still    more   ancient    progenitor   of    the    Old    and    New  World 
monkey." 

Now  if  this  theory  of  progression  be  true,  that  we  are  descended 
"from  a  hairy  quadruped,  furnished  with  a  tail,"  etc.,  etc.,  or  rather 
have  passed  through  that  form  from  one  still  lower  of  an  "animal 
which  seems  to  have  been  more  like  the  larvae  of  our  existing  marine 
Ascidians  than  any  other  known  form,"-  then  these  people  are  a  long 
way  down  the  scale  yet,  and  may  have  only  lately  changed  from  the 
form  of  their  ancestors  "with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears."  And  these 
monkey-looking  stone  images  may  be,  really  and  in  fact,  statues  of 
their  progenitors.  As  they  wear  a  little  more  clothing  midway  be- 
tween the  head  and  feet  than  their  neighbors  of  Yscatlan,  the  proba- 
bility of  their  having  "tails  "  could  not  be  determined  by  casual  ob- 
servation. The  name  of  the  tribe  is  Chinantica.  Here  I  found  them, 
here  I  leave  them,  hoping  that  they  may  never  again  be  troubled  by 
sight  nor  sound  of  the  treacherous  Bazaine  nor  his  brutal  soldiers. 

Oiclan,  Oaxaca,  Monday^  May  21. —  After  partaking  of  a  breakfast 
of  boiled  corn,  we  started  on  our  journey.  For  some  distance  the 
road  lay  over  land  and  rock  similar  to  that  passed  yesterday,  but 
later  in  the  day  it  changed  for  the  better.  This  part  of  the  country 
around  the  village  has  at  a  former  period  been  in  a  much  higher  state 
of  cultivation  than  now,  and  in  fact  better  than  any  part  heretofore 
travelled  over.  It  is  sadly  neglected  now.  We  are  near  the  Alvarada 
river,  called  here  in  Indian  nomenclature  Papaloapam.  The  town  is 
beautifully  located  on  a  high  ridge  overlooking  the  valley  and  plain 
for  miles  around,  and  has  a  large  stone  church  similar  to  the  one  we 
were  imprisoned  in  last  night.  This  is  an  old  missionary  station,  es- 
tablished, it  is  said,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years ;  but  the  in- 
struction the  people  have  received  from  the  missionaries  has  been 
only  of  things  relating  to  the  Church.  No  priest  here  now,  and 
neither  the  comandante,  any  of  the  citizens,  nor  the  guard  could  read 
the  General's  orders  concerning  us,  so  that  they  had  to  apply  to  one 
of  our  men  to  read  them.  Placed  in  a  small  house,  twelve  feet  by 
sixteen,  our  party  of  twenty-six  passed  a  miserable  night.  We  had, 
however,  plenty  to  eat  while  here.  It  rained  very  hard  during  the 
afternoon  and  early  part  of  the  night,  but  the  soil  is  so  porous  that 
it  never  gets  muddy.  The  natives  are  of  the  Chinantica  tribe.  There 
is  a  peculiarity  about  the  women  here  not  observed  among  the  tribes 
in  other  places,  and  that  is  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  their  hair, 
which  in  many  cases  fell  quite  to  the  ground  in  luxuriant  tresses, 
amply  sufficient  to  form  a  more  modest  dress  than  that  worn  by  some 
of  the.  females  at  Yscatlan, 

Tom  J.  Russell. 

[concluded  in  our  next.] 
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*HE  story  which  I  am  about  to  tell,  reached  me  in  this  way. 
I  was  on  a  hunting  and  fishing  expedition,  a  good  many  years 
ago,  in  the  country  round  about  the  Saranacs  —  not  as  much  visi- 
ted, nor  as  well  known,  then  as  they  are  now.  I  had  been  camping 
for  two  days  on  the  edge  of  what  was  then  called  Big  Clear  Pond,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  that  system  of  lakelets  lying  between  the 
upper  waters  of  the  St.  Regis  and  Racquette  rivers.  The  sun  was 
getting  low,  my  guide  and  factotum  had  built  a  fire,  as  usual,  before 
the  tent,  the  venison-collops  and  trout  were  frizzling  savorily  in  the 
pan.  I  was  awaiting,  with  a  mountain  appetite,  the  signal  that  sup- 
per was  ready,  when  taking  a  look  over  the  glassy  waters  of  the  pond, 
I  saw  a  canoe  emerge  from  the  thicket  of  trees  and  bushes  that  mask 
its  farther  outlet,  and  take  a  course  across  the  lake.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  new-comers  seemed  to  catch  sight  of  the  smoke  of  my  fire 
among  the  trees,  and  the  canoe  was  headed  directly  for  my  camp.  As 
itdr^w  nearer  I  saw  a  rough  raw-boned  fellow  steering  with  a  paddle, 
whom  I  conjectured  to  be  the  guide  of  the  rower,  who,  as  far  as 
I  could  make  out,  had  the  external  appearance  of  a  gentleman.  A 
first-rate  oarsman  he  was,  beyond  all  question  ;  dipping  and  feather- 
ing his  long  oars  with  an  ease  that  would  have  deceived  a  novice  had 
not  the  swift  rush  of  the  unusually  heavy  canoe  borne  testimony  to 
the  power  of  the  stroke.  I  am  but  a  moderate  hand  at  the  oars  my- 
self; and  this  display  of  a  skill  far  beyond  anything  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed, I  freely  admit,  filled  me  with  admiration. 

As  the  canoe  neared  the  beach  I  felt  that,  as  the  earlier  occupant 
of  this  No-man's-land,  it  was  my  duty  to  extend  the  hospitality  of  the 
wilderness  to  the  new  arrival,  and  stepped  down  to  the  water's  edge 
just  as  the  boat  grounded  and  the  rower  sprang  out.  To  my  friendly 
greeting  he  responded  not  only  with  perfect  good-breeding,  but  with 
evidently  genuine  gratification  at  the  meeting.  As  he  stood  on  the 
sand,  looking  about  for  a  place  to  pitch  his  tent,  which  his  servant, 
after  making  fast  the  boat,  was  now  getting  out,  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  a  more  perfect  model  of  manly  strength.  His  face  was  covered 
with  a  mass  of  black  curling  beard,  leaving  little  to  be  seen  beyond 
a  well-bronzed  nose  and  a  pair  of  dark  intelligent  eyes.  I  could  not 
refrain  from  an  honest  compliment  on  his  style  of  rowing,  at  which  he 
smiled,  and  remarked:  "At  all  events  I  ought  to  be  a  good  oars- 
man, for  I  learned  in  a  good  school."  There  was  a  slight  English 
accent,  I  thought,  in  his  voice  ;  but  as  he  volunteered  no  further  in- 
formation, of  course  I  asked  no  question. 

Jake,  for  so  he  called  his  guide,  had  by  this  time  begun  prepara- 
tions for  pitching  their  tent  quite  close  to  mine,  as  I  thought  he 
would,  for  I  had  considerable  experience  in  forest-life,  and  had  picked 
out  the  very  best  place  on  that  side  of  the  lake.  In  a  few  moments, 
with  the  aid  of  the  active  stranger,  the  tent  was  up,  and  Jake  had  a 
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roaring  fire  of  birch-logs  burning  in  front,  while  his  employer  opened 
a  locker  in  the  canoe,  and  carried  in  two  or  three  hampers  and  light 
boxes,  shaped  so  as  to  pack  snugly  in  the  run.  My  supper  being 
now  ready,  I  invited  him  to  be  my  guest,  to  which  he  responded  by  a 
counter-proposition  that  I  should  join  his  mess,  as  his  tent  was  larger 
and  more  convenient  than  mine,  and  while  my  venison  and  trout 
would  be  the  staple  of  the  repast,  he  had  some  little  trifles  that  would 
help  to  furnish  the  board. 

I  certainly  consulted  my  interest  in  agreeing  to  this  proposition. 
My  new  acquaintance  had  something  of  the  epicure  about  him,  and 
he  produced  from  his  boxes  a  quantity  of  potted  delicacies,  titbits  in 
jars,  and  appetising  condiments  that  converted  my  plain  hunter's  sup- 
per into  quite  a  banquet. 

Supper  over,  we  both  produced  pipes  ;  and  my  friend,  taking  a  large 
furry  pouch  from  his  pocket,  asked  me  to  try  his  tobacco.  I  am,  I 
flatter  myself,  rather  a  connoisseur  in  the  herb,  and  have  tried  the 
products  of  many  lands,  but  never  tasted  anything  equal  to  this, 
which  was  in  coarse  fibres,  almost  jet-black,  and  of  an  oily  appear- 
ance. I  had  at  the  time  rather  an  excessive  punctilio  about  asking 
questions  of  strangers,  having  in  my  day  suffered  great  extremity  at 
the  hands  of  prying  questioners ;  so,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  never  learned 
the  name  of  the  tobacco  nor  where  it  was  to  be  had ;  though  I  dare 
say  if  I  had  learned  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  get  any. 

Pipes  lighted,  and  ourselves  comfortably  ensconced  on  piles  of 
spruce-twigs,  keeping  near  enough  to  the  fire  to  be  protected  by  the 
smoke  from  the  midges,  and  by  the  ascending  current  of  air  from  the 
chilly  mist  off  the  pond,  we  fell  into  talk,  which  was  prolonged  far  into 
the  night.  My  new  acquaintance  was  certainly  an  admirable  talker. 
On  every  topic  upon  which  we  touched  he  seemed  perfectly  at  home  ; 
and  without  the  least  air  of  display,  handled  it  in  a  manner  so  fresh 
and  suggestive,  and  with  such  ready  and  happy  illustration,  that  I' 
listened  with  delight. 

But  to  come  to  the  story.  Our  talk  had  drifted  from  fishing  to  fish 
and  their  ways,  then  to  Agassiz,  then  to  modern  men  of  science  and 
their  discoveries,  and  the  results  which  were  likely  to  flow  from  some 
of  these.  At  a  little  pause  in  the  conversation  he  seemed  about  to 
say  something,  hesitated,  and  then  said  : — "  Speaking  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries, I  once  had  a  very  singular  experience  connected  with  one  of 
these.  I  have  always  felt  a  reluctance  to  mention  it ;  although  I  can- 
not help  feeling  that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  me  to  do  so  :  and  either 
some  peculiar  influences  of  the  spot  have  affected  me,  or  else  your 
most  excellent  repast "  (so  he  was  pleased  to  allude  to  my  contribu- 
tion to  the  supper) ;  "  but  I  feel  unusually  disposed  to  talk  this  even- 
ing, and,  if  I  am  not  wearying  you,  will  tell  you  the  whole  story."  I 
assured  him  of  my  interest,  and  he  proceeded. 

"Some  years  ago  I  was  keeping  bachelor's -hall  in  —  well,  never 
mind  where.  I  was  sitting  in  my  room  one  evening,  having  fixed 
myself  for  a  comfortable  reading  of  a  new  book,  and  was  smoking, 
by  the  way,  this  same  pipe,  and  some  of  the  very  tobacco  which  you 
have  honored  with  your  approbation.  It  was  rather  a  rough  night, 
and  I  counted  on  not  being  disturbed.     About  nine  o'clock  I  heard 
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a  ring  at  the  door,  and  presently  a  voice  which  had  something  fa- 
miliar about  it  asking  the  servant  for  me.  I  called  out  to  show  the 
visitor  in,  and  a  man  entered  whom  at  first  I  took  to  be  an  absolute 
stranger.  He  was  tall,  thin,  very  pale  and  rather  haggard-looking, 
and  somewhat  shabbily  dressed.  He  was  coming  forward  with  hand 
outstretched  when  the  evident  want  of  recognition  in  my  face  struck 
him,  and  he  exclaimed,  calling  me  by  my  first  name,  '  Is  it  possible 
you  don't  know  me? ' 

"  In  a  moment  I  had  recognised  him.  He  was  an  old  college  chum 
and  special  friend  of  mine  in  years  gone  by ;  but  so  greatly  changed, 
beyond  the  change  that  years  ordinarily  bring,  that  I  should  never 
have  known  him  but  for  his  voice.  Of  course  I  welcomed  him  most 
heartily ;  and  indeed  there  was  no  man  whom  I  would  have  been  as 
well  pleased  to  see.  In  our  college  days  I  had  looked  upon  him  as  a 
young  man  of  extraordinary  promise,  not  merely  on  account  of  his 
studious  habits  and  fine  principles,  but  especially  on  account  of  a 
singularly  penetrating  power  of  intellect  which,  in  one  so  young  at 
least,  was  remarkable.  His  special  turn  was  for  scientific  studies ; 
and  he  often,  on  the  announcement  of  a  new  discovery  or  hypothesis, 
pointed  out  to  me  results  that  were  likely  to  flow  from  it,  or  objections 
that  would  probably  be  raised,  which,  weeks  or  months  later,  were 
brought  forward  or  verified  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  science.  My 
affection  for  my  friend,  and  the  desire  to  gain  his  approbation,  added 
to  his  habit  of  communicating  freely  with  me,  and  the  contagiousness 
of  youthful  enthusiasm,  forced  me  to  gain  a  smattering  of  scientific 
knowledge,  for  which,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  I  do  not  discover  in 
myself  any  natural  vocatL  n. 

"  After  leaving  the  university  I  lost  sight  of  my  old  friend,  who 
went  to  Germany  to  complete  his  studies.  I  fully  counted  on. 
hearing  of  him  some  day  as  a  new  star  in  the  scientific  firmament, 
Jhd  was  not  a  little  disappointed  as  years  rolled  by  and  I  never  heard 
even  of  his  existence.  Still  I  was  convinced  that,  though  my  youth- 
ful friendship  might  have  exaggerated  his  talents,  he  had  rare  gifts 
which  would  some  day  or  other  make  their  mark.  You  may  judge 
then  with  what  pleasure  I  received  him. 

"  He  visibly  brightened  at  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  my  welcome, 
and  we  fell  into  confidential  talk.  He  had,  he  said,  little  to  relate. 
While  studying  in  Germany  he  had  resolved  to  devote  himself  espe- 
cially to  chemistry,  as  he  was  convinced  that  that  was  the  science 
above  all  others  most  fruitful  in  benefits  to  mankind.  He  smiled  as 
he  used  these  words,  and  I  remembered  that  '  to  benefit  mankind ' 
was  a  favorite  phrase  of  his,  about  which  I  used  sometimes  to  joke 
him.  But  the  smile  with  which  he  uttered  the  words  was  the 
strangest  I  ever  saw :  it  was  not  forced,  it  was  not  humorous,  it  was 
not  cynical  —  it  was  ghastly. 

"  He  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  leading  chem- 
ists of  Europe,  had  studied  in  their  laboratories,  and  had  had  a  share, 
if  but  a  secondary  one,  in  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of 
the  time.  His  intention  had  been  to  seek  a  professorship  in  some 
university  or  college  ;  and  he  had  such  testimonials  from  the  chiefs 
of  science  as  would  have  insured  him  a  high  position.     But  the  death 
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of  his  father,  who  left  him  a  modest  competence,  placed  him  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  a  favorite  scheme  of  his,  which  was  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  and  there  devote  himself  to  a  series  of  elaborate 
and  delicate  investigations  in  a  certain  neglected  part  of  the  science, 
from  which  he  was  convinced  that  results  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance were  to  be  obtained.  The  nature  of  these  investigations  he 
did  not  mention  ;  and  when  I  asked  if  he  was  still  continuing  them, 
he  answered,  I  thought,  rather  evasively,  and  his  face,  which  had 
resumed  more  of  its  old-time  expression  as  he  talked,  relapsed  into 
the  peculiar  look  which  had  struck  me  at  first,  and  which  I  could  not 
quite  decipher. 

"  I  asked  after  his  health,  frankly  telling  him  that  I  thought  he  did 
not  look  well,  and  that  he  was  either  killing  himself  with  over-study, 
or  poisoning  himself  with  noxious  fumes,  or  in  some  way  overtaxing 
his  physical  powers.  He  said  that  he  was  well  enough ;  but  still,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  in  a  rather  evasive  manner,  strikingly  diiTerent  from 
the  frank  way  in  which  he  had  recounted  the  events  of  the  previous 
years.  In  another  man  I  might  have  suspected  poverty  or  pecuniary 
embarrassments  ;  but  I  knew  that  my  friend  would  not  have  had  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  referring  to  these ;  and  he  had  also  mentioned 
to  me  the  income  he  received  from  his  patrimony,  which,  though  not 
large,  was  sufficient  for  his  wants.  That  there  was  something  wrong, 
and  something  on  his  mind,  was  plain  to  be  seen.  That  his  brain 
was  sound  I  could  not  doubt;  the  perfect  lucidity  of  his  narrative, 
and  the  easy  and  masterly  way  in  which  he  explained  to  me  some 
scientific  allusions  beyond  my  depth  that  had  come  into  it,  showing 
that  he  could  in  a  moment  place  himself  at  my  point  of  view,  and  see 
just  where  my  difficulty  or  ignorance  lay  —  making  me  think  that  if 
ever  a  man  was  marked  out  by  nature  for  a  teacher,  here  was  the 
man  —  all  left  me  no  possibility  of  suspicion  on  that  point.  I  caughL 
myself  mentally  wandering  into  the  absurdest  speculations  as  to  th  " 
possibility  of  some  love-scrape,  when  I  bethought  myself  that  my 
friend  had  a  perfect  right  to  his  own  secrets,  and  that  I  had  no 
right,  even  mentally,  to  attempt  to  pry  into  what  he  thought  fit  to 
conceal. 

''  So  I  turned  the  conversation  to  general  topics  :  the  political 
events  of  Europe,  with  which  he  was  even  more  familiar  than  myself, 
and  the  notabilities  of  the  day,  most  of  whom  he  had  met ;  for  though 
an  enthusiastic  student,  he  was  no  cloistered  recluse.  Gradually  he 
took  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  conversation  dexterously  back  to 
what  I  had  supposed  him  anxious  to  avoid,  his  more  recent  occupa- 
tions and  investigations  ;  and  as  he  did  so,  again  I  marked  the  pecu- 
liar expression  of  his  face.  I  jumped  at  a  conclusion  in  a  moment : 
he  had  come  to  see  me  expressly  to  make  some  communication  to 
me,  which  yet  he  dreaded  to  make,  and  welcomed  every  diversion 
which  gave  him  an  excuse  for  postponing  it,  as  the  patient  under  the 
surgeon's  hands  welcomes  a  few  moments  of  delay,  although  he  knows 
that  it  would  be  far  better  for  him  to  have  it  over  at  once.  So  I  de- 
termined to  keep  him  to  the  subject,  and  bring  him  to  the  speaking 
point  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  about  his  recent  investigations  —  adding,  '  Of 
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course  I  do  not  desire  to  pry  into  anything  you  may  not  wish  to  make 
known  at  present.'  '  Oh  no,'  he  answered,  '  they  need  be  no  secret 
to  you ;  but  in  fact  they  belong  to  a  department  of  chemistry  so  much 
out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  study  that  it  would  require  a  long  prelim- 
inary lecture  before  you  could  catch  the  point  at  which  my  hypotheses 
begin.  There  are  great  results  to  be  had,  I  know;  but  —  in  point  of 
fact  —  I  have  been  rather  drawn  aside  from  my  regular  series  of  ex- 
periments.' He  said  this  with  such  a  palpable  flutter  of  indecision 
that  I  saw  he  was  nervously  trembling  at  the  very  verge  of  disclosure. 

"  '  I  see  it  all,'  I  said.  '  You  have  unexpectedly  lighted  upon  some 
strange  and  glorious  discovery.  I  always  said  you  would  make  some 
discovery,  some  day,  that  the  world  would  ring  with.' 

"  '  You  are  right,'  he  answered,  with  a  sort  of  internal  shiver.  '  I 
have  —  made  a  discover}'.'  The  strange  expression  of  his  face  deep- 
ened in  intensity,  and  in  a  moment  I  understood  it.  It  was  the  mark 
of  a  ghastly  and  pursuing  fear. 

"  I  saw  that  the  matter,  whatever  it  was,  was  a  serious  one.  '  My 
old  friend,'  I  said  very  earnestly,  'there  is  something  wrong  with  you 
—  some  strange  trouble  on  your  mind.  You  came  here  to  tell  me, 
and  yet  you  dread  to  do  it.  I  need  not,  I  trust,  assure  you  of  my 
friendship  and  my  secrecy  —  if  secrecy  be  required;  but  I  do  implore 
you  to  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  let  me  help  you  if  I  can.' 

'"It  is  something  so  —  I  am  not  quite  sure — '  he  hesitated. 

"'Look  here,'  I  said  in  a  half  bantering  tone,  'you  haven't  been 
diving  into  forbidden  studies,  occult  arts,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
have  you  ? '  I  saw  in  an  instant  that  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  I 
had  only  to  let  him  take  his  own  way. 

"  '  If  you  mean  wizardry,  or  necromancy,  or  alchemy,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,'  he  answered,  'you  may  be  sure  I  know  the  absurdity  of 
such  things  as  well  as  you  do.  But  are  there  not  other  forbidden 
studies  ?  Are  there  not  mysteries  of  nature  mercifully  veiled  from 
man,  into  which  he  who  pries,  does  so  at  his  most  imminent  peril } ' 

'"I  think  not,'  I  answered.  'Your  personification  of  nature  leads 
you  into  a  confusion  of  thought.  Nature  has  no  secrets,  no  threats 
and  no  revenges.  I  see  nothing  but  laws  and  forces.  If  we  fail  to 
discover  these,  or  come  to  harm  in  the  search,  the  fault  is  in  our 
method  of  investigation.  If  we  discover  them  and  use  them  for  evil, 
the  malevolence  is  our  own,  not  Nature's :  we  should  have  used 
them  for  good.  Take  for  instance  those  cases  wherein  Nature  would 
seem  to  exhibit  an  actual  malignity  towards  man;  —  take  these 
strange  and  subtle  Oriental  or  African  poisons  which  put  so  fright- 
ful a  power  for  mischief  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  or  vindictive  ;  has 
not  science  recently  shown  that  their  powers  are  the  most  potent 
auxiliaries  in  the  cure  of  hitherto  intractable  diseases  ?  Rely  upon 
it,  there  are  only  forces,  which  it  rests  with  us  to  use  for  good  or  for 
evil ;  but  if  we  use  them  for  evil,  we  can  no  more  charge  nature  with 
malevolence  in  producing  them,  or  regret  their  discovery,  than  we 
should  see  cause  for  regret  or  detect  malevolence  in  the  production 
of  iron,  because  we  choose  to  make  it  into  swords  and  bayonets 
rather  than  plough-shares.' 

"  '  But  how  if  I  should  tell  you  of  a  power  absolutely  impotent  for 
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good,  and  capable  of  producing  the  most  appalling,  the  most  over- 
whelming calamity  ? ' 

" '  I  should  say  that  so  vast  a  force  must  be  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  as  vast  a  good ;  and  that  it  only  rests  with  man  to  make  the 
application.' 

"'And  if  I  told  you  that  I  myself  had  made  such  a  discover}'?' 

"  'I  should  beg  further  explanations.' 

"  '  Then  that  is  what  I  now  tell  you.  I  have  made  such  a  discovery 
—  I  have  surprised  a  secret  of  nature  which  will  kill  me  or  drive  me 
mad.  It  has  been  haunting  me  for  days  —  weeks  —  I  don't  know  how 
long.  I  dared  not  even  mention  it  to  any  one.  On  a  sudden  I 
bethought  me  of  you,  found  out  your  address,  and  am  here,  not  to  ask 
your  help,  for  you  can  not  help,  nor  your  counsel,  for  counsel  is  im- 
possible, but  simply  for  the  relief  of  unburdening  this  terrible  secret 
to  a  man  that  I  can  trust.' 

"  After  all,  his  mind  is  unsettled,  I  thought,  but  he  shall  not  lack 
for  any  help  that  I  can  give.  So  I  pressed  his  hand  firmly,  and  told 
him  that  he  might  rely  upon  me  in  every  event. 

" '  The  whole  thing  is  simple  enough,'  he  said.  '  Will  you  come  round 
to  my  room  —  to-night — now?'  '  Certainly,' I  answered,  rising  ;  for 
in  addition  to  my  sympathy  for  my  friend,  my  curiosity  was  excited  to 
the  highest  pitch. 

"  It  was  long  past  midnight,  pitch-dark,  and  raining  heavily  as  we 
went  into  the  street.  My  friend  led  me  into  one  of  the  newly  built 
suburbs,  where  small  houses  in  blocks  were  interspersed  among  open 
spaces  and  piles  of  building  materials.  In  the  darkness  I  could  not 
well  make  out  where  we  were,  when  on  a  sudden  my  companion 
stopped  at  a  small  door,  opened  it  with  a  latch-key,  closed  it  behind 
us,  and  we  went  silently  up  a  narrow  stair.  Whether  there  were  other 
occupants  in  the  house  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  He  led  me  into  a 
room,  evidently  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory,  with  chemical  apparatus  of 
various  sorts  on  pine  shelves,  a  small  furnace  without  a  fire,  and  the 
usual  display  of  jars  of  acids  and  other  drugs.  The  two  windows  had 
curtains  of  thick  baize,  falling  to  the  floor.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor 
stood  a  plain  pine  table,  on  which  an  Argand  lamp  was  burning.  He 
gave  me  a  chair,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  *  A 
simple  experiment,  which  I  can  show  you  in  five  minutes,  will  effec- 
tually convince  you  that  every  word  I  have  said  is  true.' 

'"Look  here,  my  friend,'  I  said  (I  am  ashamed  to  say,  rather  ner- 
vously), 'won't  it  do  if  you  show  me  the  apparatus,  and  explain  its 
operation  ?  I  dare  say  I  shall  understand  it  well  enough.  Chemis- 
try is  not  my  vocation,  you  know ;  and  I  believe  has  occasionally  dis- 
agreeable surprises,  though  I  suppose  they  are  nothing  to  you.  To 
be  right  frank,  I  don't  think  I  am  a  coward,  but  my  nerves  have  been 
a  little  shaken  by  what  you  have  said  ;  and  if  your  experiment  in- 
volves anything  like  a — like  an  explosion  for  instance  —  I  don't  think 
I  am  quite  equal  to  it'  In  real  truth  it  was  not  an  explosion  that  I 
feared  ;  but  I  could  not  avoid  the  feeling  that  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
some  strange  and  appalling  mystery. 

"  My  friend  smiled  at  my  nervousness.  '  You  need  not  be  uneasy : 
there  will  be  no  explosion ;  nor  anything  startling  but  a  rather  bright 
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light.  Nor  will  you  be  in  any  more  peril  than  if  you  were  in  your  own 
room,  or  a  hundred  miles  away.  The  whole  thing  is  simplicity  itself, 
as  you  will  see.' 

"  So  saying,  he  placed  on  the  table  before  me  a  wide  and  deep  basin 
or  pan  of  wedgewood-ware,  from  the  bottom  of  which  rose  a  slender 
wire,  about  five  inches  in  height,  terminating  in  a  small  button  or  flat 
disk,  both  disk  and  supporting  wire,  apparently,  of  platinum.  Across 
this  disk  ran  an  exceedingly  fine  thread,  which  I  took  to  be  an  in- 
sulated wire,  descended  on  each  side  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
where  it  seemed  to  be  fastened,  and  hung  in  a  coil  over  either  edge. 
He  also  laid  upon  the  table  a  very  tall  slender  cylindrical  receiver  of 
unusually  thick  and  clear  glass.  He  then  drew  from  his  breast-pocket 
a  leather  case,  from  which  he  took  a  small  phial  like  a  smelling-bottle, 
tightly  closed  with  a  stopper  and  a  cap.  He  seemed  to  me  to  handle 
this  phial  with  such  extreme  caution  that  notwithstanding  his  assur- 
ance that  there  would  be  no  explosion,  I  could  not  help  suspecting 
the  contents  to  be  some  tremendous  fulminate.  With  an  instrument 
like  a  long  needle,  he  extracted  from  the  phial  an  almost  impercept- 
ibly small  quantity  of  some  substance,  laid  this  particle  on  the  disk, 
and  hastily  placed  the  tall  receiver  over  it.  This  done,  he  carefully 
replaced  the  phial  in  his  pocket,  and  then  poured  some  clear  liquid, 
which  I  took  to  be  water,  into  the  basin,  filling  it  up  exactly  brimming.  . 
'  You  see  the  whole  thing,'  he  said.  '  The  wire  which  seems  to  run 
across  the  disk,  really  terminates  in  two  fine  points,  and  I  am  about 
to  pass  an  electric  spark  through  the  particle  you  saw  on  the  disk.' 

" '  If  you  are  going  to  generate  gas  of  any  kind,  I  should  have 
thought  you  would  have  filled  the  receiver,'  I  said. 

"  '  No  gas  will  be  generated,'  he  replied.  '  With  regard  to  the  sub- 
stance I  use,  and  in  the  properties  of  which  the  whole  importance  of 
the  experiment  lies,  I  will  mention  that  it  consists  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  combined  in  the  identical  proportions  in  which  they  are  me- 
chanically mingled  \w  the  atmosphere.' 

'"Are  you  sure?'  I  asked.     'The  law  of  definite  proportions — ' 

"  '  I  know,'  he  said.  '  But  this  substance  is  organic,  and  probably 
very  complex.  I  only  know  that  ultimate  analysis  gives  the  result  I 
have  mentioned.  I  came  upon  this  compound  —  I  suppose  I  must 
say  by  chance  —  while  examining  certain  organic  substances  which 
chemists  have  overlooked.  By  an  impulse  for  which  I  cannot  ac- 
count, but  the  important  results  of  which  you  will  presently  see,  the 
very  first  experiment  to  which  I  submitted  the  new  substance  was 
the  one  which  you  fancied  I  was  about  to  make  —  electrolysis  in  a  re- 
ceiver to  measure  the  volume  of  evolved  gas.  One  other  point :  you 
noticed  how  exceedingly  minute  a  particle  I  placed  on  the  disk  ?' 

"  I  nodded.  He  now  unlocked  a  closet  and  brought  out  a  small 
galvanic  battery,  which  he  placed  on  the  table,  fixed  the  conducting 
wires  by  the  screws,  and  then  making  a  sign  to  me  to  observe, 
touched  the  key  and  completed  the  circuit. 

"  In  an  instant  the  room  seemed  to  be  flooded  with  lightning —  a 
blaze  so  intense  that  nothing  but  itself  was  visible  —  but  without 
sound,  vanishing  instantaneously.  As  soon  as  my  eyes,  which  at 
first  seemed  to  have  been  struck  with  blindness,  regained  the  power 
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of  vision,  I  looked  at  the  apparatus,  and  to  my  surprise  perceived  no 
change. 

"  I  confess  I  was  considerably  taken  aback  by  the  apparent  insig- 
nificance of  the  result,  having  braced  my  nerves  for  something,  I 
knew  not  what,  tremendous  or  appalling.  -Is  this  the  whole  experi- 
ment?' I  asked.  'It  is  the  whole  experiment,'  he  replied.  His 
manner,  so  nervous  before,  had  now  become  calm  and  grave.  '  I  do 
not  see — '  I  was  beginning,  when  my  friend  interrupted  me.  'Look 
at  the  receiver,'  he  said.  I  then  noticed  that  the  tall  cylinder  was 
completely  filled  with  the  fluid  from  the  basin  ;  so  completely  indeed 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  air-bubble  to  be  seen  at  the  top. 
'Bless  me  ! '  I  said,  'what  has  become  of  the  air?' 

"  My  friend  seated  himself  in  a  chair  just  opposite  to  me.  'Every 
particle  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  composing  it,'  he  said  with  slow 
emphasis,  as  if  wishing  me  to  comprehend  something  that  I  had  not 
yet  seized,  '  has  entered  into  chemical  combination,  forming  the  com- 
pound of  which  you  saw  me  place  a  particle  on  the  disk.  This  com- 
bination was  attended  with  light,  as  you  saw,  and  with  momentary 
but  intense  heat,  which  the  peculiar  strength  of  the  glass  of  the  re- 
ceiver enabled  it  to  resist.' 

"'This  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  experiment.  But  I  still  do 
not  perceive  — ' 

"  He  again  interrupted  me.  '  You  saw  the  extreme  minuteness  of 
the  particle  I  used  ;  had  it  been  but  a  millionth  the  size,  and  had  the 
receiver  been  a  million  times  larger,  the  result  would  have  been  ex- 
actly the  same.  You  know  the  unexplained  power  which  in  chem- 
istry is  known  as  catalysis,  by  which  the  mere  presence  of  a  substance 
brings  about  chemical  action  in  others,  which  then  propagates  itself 
indefinitely.  A  volume  of  mingled  hydrogen  and  oxygen  will  re- 
mained unchanged  for  centuries;  but  if  a  particle  of  platinum 
sponge,  however  small,  be  placed  in  it,  it  combines  with  explosion. 
I  need  not  multiply  instances  of  a  fact  so  familiar  to  you.  Now  the 
substance  I  employ,  when  heated  by  the  electric  current,  acquires  a 
catalytic  power  upon  the  gases  composing  atmospheric  air.' 

"  '  Good  heavens  ! '  I  gasped,  for  his  meaning  now  flashed  upon  me. 
'  So  if  the  receiver  had  not  been  there,  or  had  broken  — ' 

"  '  The  earth  would  have  been  instantaneously  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of 
intense  and  all-pervading  flame  ;  its  surface  would  have  been  molten 
to  lava,  and  the  other  members  of  the  solar  system  would  have  had 
the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  planet  on  fire.' 

"  He  spoke  with  perfect  calm  :  I  sat  and  gasped  at  him.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  absolute  certainty  of  his  knowledge.  There 
stood  the  apparatus  which  I  had  thought  so  insignificant,  and  which 
now  I  almost  shuddered  to  look  at.  There  was  the  tall  cylinder  ab- 
solutely filled  with  fluid,  showing  that  the  air  had  vanished  ;  while 
not  a  drop  had  overflowed  the  basin,  though  he  had  filled  it  exactly 
to  the  brim,  showing  that  the  air  had  not  been  expelled.  Moreover, 
the  intense  flood  of  light  which  I  had  seen  could  not  possibly  have 
proceeded  from  anything  but  the  actual  combustion  of  the  whole 
volume  of  air.  The  minuteness  of  the  particle  forbade  any  other  ex- 
planation than  that  of  catalytic  action.     These  were  the  conclusions 
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irresistibly  forced  upon  me,  as  my  terrified  thought  ran  round  my 
brain,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  seeking  for  some  loop-hole  of  es- 
cape from  so  appalling  an  inference. 

"We  sat  for  some  moments  in  silence.  Presently  he  remarked,  'I 
suppose  you  have  no  suggestion  to  offer.' 

"  '  I  certainly  have,'  I  said.  '  You  will  take  your  solemn  pledge  to 
me  never  to  repeat  this  frightful  experiment,  or  prepare  any  more  of 
that  powder.  You  will  break  this  apparatus  to  pieces,  and  you  will 
give  me  that  diabolical  phial  to  fling  into  the  sea.' 

"  '  My  dear  friend,'  said  he,  '  do  you  take  me  for  a  lunatic  t  Do  you 
suppose  I  would  not  have  done  all  this  before,  or  that  a  secret  so 
easily  buried  would  have  given  me  the  slightest  uneasiness?  But  the 
horror  of  the  thing  is  here  :  this  substance  is  close  to  the  paths  of  very 
familiar  analysis.  And  when  I  commenced  the  investigation  which 
led  to  this,  I  published  some  of  my  earlier  steps  in  Poggendorfs 
Annalen  —  a  journal  in  the  hands  of  every  chemist  —  and  pointed  out 
a  path  which  I  said  promised  to  lead  to  interesting  results.  That 
path  leads  directly  to  the  discovery  I  have  made.  And  the  first 
chemist  that  procures  this  new  compound  will  try  the  galvanic 
current  upon  it.  And  now ' —  he  continued  hoarsely,  '  can  you  won- 
der at  my  state  of  mind  ?  Every  moment,  wherever  I  go,  I  am  pur- 
sued by  this  one  frightful  thought.  In  fancy  I  see  the  chemist 
in  his  laboratory,  all  unconsciously  about  to  kindle  the  spark  that 
will  wrap  the  world  in  flame.  And  I  dare  not  give  any  warn- 
ing. No  mortal  has  ever  endured  what  I  have  endured,  for 
none  has  ever  had  a  like  experience  —  none  has  ever  had 
the  burden  of  such  a  knowledge  —  of  such  a  guilt!  What  are 
all  the  calamities  that  mankind  have  ever  endured,  which  have 
brought  upon  their  authors  the  execration  of  humanity,  compared 
with  this  unparalleled  catastrophe?  Does  not  the  Scripture  say  — 
m  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye?  And  I,  in  my  accursed  pry- 
ing into  nature's  secrets,  have  become  the  murderer  of  the  whole 
human  race !  I  call  myself  their  murderer  already,  for  I  know  we 
are  at  this  moment  on  the  very  verge  of  the  end ! ' 

"The  long-repressed  excitement  had  broken  forth,  and  he  spoke, 
not  loudly,  but  in  an  intensity  of  fear  and  anguish  that  was  frightful 
to  witness.  I  confess  my  blood  ran  cold  through  every  vein.  It  was 
plain  that  his  reason  was  tottering ;  and  what  if  in  a  fit  of  desperate 
madness  he  repeated  his  experiment  without  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions ? 

"  Evidently  the  first  thing  was  to  try  to  calm  his  agitation,  which 
I  partially  succeeded  in  doing.  I  said  that  an  idea  occurred  to  me 
by  which  the  peril  might  be  to  a  great  extent  avoided.  He  was  to 
prepare  a  paper  for  the  same  journal,  ostensibly  correcting  errors  in 
the  former,  but  really  leading  readers  away  from  the  dangerous  dis- 
covery. Flimsy  as  this  suggestion  was,  he  caught  eagerly  at  it,  as  I 
supposed  he  would  ;  grasped  my  hand,  assuring  me  that  I  had  given 
him  new  life,  and  done  the  greatest  deed  ever  achieved  by  man.  He 
knew  exactly  how  to  turn  experimenters  into  a  new  and  attractive 
channel,  and  wondered  that  the  idea  had  never  occurred  to  him  before. 
As  he  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  I  pressed  him  to  trust  me  with  the 
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phial,  solemnly  pledging  myself  neither  to  open  it  nor  take  it  from  its 
case.  With  much  hesitation  he  consented,  and  placed  it  in  my 
hands. 

"As  it  was  still  dark,  he  accompanied  me  until  we  reached  a  street 
which  I  knew,  and  we  parted,  he  promising  to  call  on  me  the  follow- 
ing evening.  But  before  I  returned  home  I  went  down  to  the  water- 
side, and  out  to  the  end  of  the  long  pier,  and  threw  the  horrible  phial, 
case  and  all,  as  far  as  I  could  throw  it  out  into  the  harbor,  where  I 
trust  it  is  buried  under  ten  feet  of  mud  by  this  time  ;  and  I  do  not 
mind  saying  that  I  heartily  wish  all  Poggendorf's  Annalen  were 
with  it ! 

"As  you  may  suppose,  I  could  not  sleep,  though  I  tried  to  do  so 
upon  reaching  home.  But  what  may  appear  strange,  my  thoughts  ran 
less  upon  the  experiment  I  had  seen  than  upon  my  friend's  state  of 
mind.  I  awaited  him,  when  evening  came  on,  with  the  greatest  im- 
patience and  anxiety ;  and  when  the  night  grew  late,  and  I  could  not 
resist  my  fatigue,  I  dozed  in  a  chair  in  my  sitting-room,  knowing  that 
the  least  touch  at  the  door  would  waken  me.     But  he  never  came. 

"The  next  morning,  seriously  alarmed,  I  went  out  to  find  him. 
With  some  difficulty  I  found  the  suburb  where  he  lived, —  small  houses 
scattered  about  in  groups,  all  alike  —  but  my  most  diligent  inquiries 
could  find  no  trace  of  him,  and  no  one  that  knew  him.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  quarter  consisted  of  laborers  in  the  various  factories  and 
machine-shops  in  the  vicinity,  who  were  at  their  work  all  day,  while 
my  friend's  habits,  as  I  knew,  were  to  spend  the  day  in  close 
study  and  go  abroad  at  night.  Utterly  baffled  at  last,  I  gave  up  the 
search.  Since  then  I  have  kept  close  watch  on  the  chief  chemical 
journals,  in  hope  of  seeing  something  from  his  pen,  but  all  in  vain. 
Of  one  thing  I  feel  assured,  and  that  is  that  he  is  living,  and  that  I 
shall  one  day  hear  from  him  in  some  way  or  other." 

"And  now,"  said  I,  after  a  pause,  when  my  acquaintance  had 
finished  his  story,  "what  do  you  think  3'ourself?  Do  you  really  be- 
lieve that  your  friend  had  made  that  terrible  discovery .''  or  was  it  the 
delusion  of  an  overwrought  brain  ?  " 

"  What  can  I  say  ?  "  he  answered.  "  I  have  told  you  exactly  what 
I  saw,  and  how  it  was  explained  to  me.  You  probably  understand 
chemistry :  if  you  can  explain  the  phenomenon  in  any  other  way,  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  hear  it.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  that  was  the  ex- 
planation given  by  an  unquestioned  master  of  science,  who  would 
gladly  have  given  his  right  arm  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  in  error." 

"Well,"  said  I,  rising,  "either  your  story  or  the  mist  from  the  pond 
has  given  me  a  chill  all  down  my  back.  I  shall  go  to  bed ;  and  I 
only  hope  I  may  not  have  nightmare,  as  I  think  more  than  probable." 

I  overslept  myself  that  night,  and  when  I  awoke  and  looked  out, 
the  sun  was  high,  and  I  could  see  my  new  acquaintance  and  Jake  far 
out  on  the  lake,  fishing.  I  thought  I  would  see  if  I  could  not  give  a 
variety  to  the  contents  of  our  larder,  so  took  my  gun  and  went  off 
into  the  forest  in  quest  of  small  game,  leaving  directions  with  my 
guide  to  go  to  a  little  swampy  secluded  pond  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  where  he  said  he  thought  he  could  get  a  duck  or  two.  When  I 
returned  towards  dinner-time,  I.  found  my  guide  busy  plucking  two 
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fine  young  ducks,  which  he  held  up  to  me  in  triumph,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise my  new  acquaintance,  tent,  boat  and  all,  had  vanished. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  gentleman  ? ''  I  asked. 

My  guide  said  that  he  had  left  him  fishing  when  he  went  after  the 
ducks.  That  in  getting  a  duck  he  had  killed,  he  fell  and  lost  his 
percussion-caps  in  the  swamp,  and  had  to  come  back  to  camp  for  a 
supply.  That  in  coming  round  the  edge  of  the  lake,  he  saw  the  new- 
comer and  his  guide  busy  packing  their  tent  and  chattels  in  the  boat, 
and  though  he  made  all  the  haste  he  could,  they  were  gone  when  he 
arrived. 

"  Did  he  leave  no  note  or  card  anywhere  t  "  I  asked.  "  Have  you 
looked  about  ? " 

An  idea  suddenly  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  pulled  from  his 
pocket  a  crumpled  bit  of  paper.  "  I  found  this  pinned  to  that  big 
birch,"  he  said.  "  I  thought  they  had  put  it  up  for  a  mark  to  shoot 
at." 

The  paper  seemed  to  be  the  fly-leaf  of  a  letter,  and  contained  the 
following  words  in  pencil : — 
"  My  Dear  Sir  : 

"  Business,  of  a  rather  important  nature,  suddenly  compels  me 
to  leave  without  seeing  you,  which  I  much  regret.  May  I  not 
indulge  the  hope  that  we  may,  before  long,  renew  our  very  pleas- 
ant though  brief  acquaintance  ?  Unfortunately  I  neglected  to  obtain 
your  address ;  but  I  append  mine,  and  trust  you  will  not  fail  to  drop 
me  a  word  on  your  return." 

Here  the  paper  was  torn  across.  I  turned  sharply  to  my  guide  — 
"  Where  is  the  rest  of  this  paper  ?  " 

He  looked  rather  sheepish  — "  Well,  I  thought  it  was  a  mark  to  shoot 
at — I  tore  off  a  piece  for  wadding  for  my  gun." 

"  Have  you  fired  your  gun  ?  "  I  asked,  with  some  impatience. 

"  If  I  hadn't,"  he  answered,  rather  doggedly,  "  you'd  have  had  only 
one  young  sheldrake  for  dinner  instead  of  two." 

What  could  be  said  ?  I  wished  the  sheldrakes  had  been  at  Cape 
Horn  or  Baffin's  Bay,  but  this  did  not  help  the  matter.  My  acquaint- 
ance was  gone,  and  the  clue  broken.  Neither  of  us  knew  the  other's 
name  or  address,  and  I  have  never  set  eyes  on  him  from  that  day  to 
this. 

V.  G.  A. 


LACHAN. 


THERE  are  few  portions  of  American   history  which  possess 
more  of  the  elements  of  romance  than  the  accounts  of  the 
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early  settlement  of  Florida,  and  of  those  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  which,  lying  adjacent  thereto,  are  now  embraced  within  the 
boundaries  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Irving's  Conquest  of 
Florida,  compiled  principally  from  the  chronicles  of  the  Inca  Garci- 
lasso  de  la  Vega,  abounds  in  romantic  details  of  the  great  Spanish 
expedition  under  De  Soto  ;  but  the  accounts  of  subsequent  expe- 
ditions to  and  the  attempted  colonisation  of  the  neighboring  Atlantic 
coast  lie  buried  in  the  pages  of  ancient  and  comparatively  obscure 
chroniclers,  or  are  briefly  and  imperfectly  discussed  in  local  histories 
which  are  devoid  of  general  interest.  One  of  the  first  expeditions 
which  succeeded  that  of  De  Soto  to  the  shores  of  North  America 
was  that  of  Ribault.  It  consisted  of  Protestant  Frenchmen,  who, 
during  the  civil  war  which  raged  in  their  native  country  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  ix.,  were  induced  by  Admiral  Coligni,  himself  a  Protestant, 
although  a  minister  of  the  crown,  to  seek  refuge  from  persecution  in 
the  wilds  of  America.  The  expedition  sailed  in  February  1562,  and 
reached  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Augustine  some  time  in  April  of  that 
year.  Coasting  northward  from  that  point  in  search  of  the  country 
which  Vasquez  had  discovered  forty  years  previously,  Ribault's  two 
ships  were  separated  by  a  storm.  For  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
one  of  them  was  supposed  to  be  lost.  When  morning  dawned,  how- 
ever, the  heavy  fog  which  had  succeeded  the  gale  dispersed,  and 
disclosed  to  the  view  of  the  anxious  mariners  the  missing  ship 
anchored  at  the  mouth  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  stream,  which  from 
"  the  fairness  and  largeness  of  its  harbor  "  they  named  Port  Royal,  a 
name  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

The  adventurers  were  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  country  and  the  exquisite  softness  of  its  climate.  Great  oaks 
spread  forth  their  gnarled  and  knotted  branches,  from  which  floated 
in  graceful  festoons  the  pendant  moss ;  straight  arrowy  pines  towered 
high  above  them,  and  the  cedar-tree  pleased  alike  by  the  rich  verdure 
of  its  foliage  and  the  charm  of  its  fragrant  odor.  Flocks  of  turkeys 
flitted  through  the  woods,  wild  fowl  floated  lazily  upon  the  waters, 
and  graceful  deer  would  stop  to  slake  their  thirst  in  the  pure  water 
of  the  inland  streams,  then  gaze  for  a  moment  at  the  stranger  and 
bound  away  into  the  forest.  The  fish  were  abundant  and  delightful 
in  flavor,  and  clusters  of  native  grapes  overhung  the  shores  of  the 
rivers,  ripening  in  the  sun  and  reflected  in  the  clear,  transparent 
water.  Birds  of  brilliant  plumage  and  of  every  variety  of  color 
pleased  the  eye,  and  the  infinite  modulations  of  note  of  the  mocking- 
bird charmed  them  with  its  melody.  The  purity  and  softness  of  the 
atmosphere  surpassed  that  of  southern  France,  and  the  crystal 
transparency  of  the  sea  and  the  richness  of  the  sunsets  could  only 
be  likened  to  those  of  Italy.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  noble  stream 
upon  which  their  vessels  floated  was  so  broad  and  deep  that  "  all  the 
argosies  of  Venice  could  ride  upon  its  bosom." 

Nor  were  they  less  pleased  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful 
and  delightful  country.  Not  only  were  they  gentle  in  their  disposi- 
tion, and  simple  and  courteous  in  their  manners,  but  they  were  also 
somewhat  advanced  in  civilisation.  "  They  occupied  excellente  houses 
built  of  wood  and  clay,  and  around  their  granaries,  which  were  well 
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stored  with  pease  and  corn,  were  large  fields  luxuriantly  bearing  two 
crops  a  year.  The  men  were  proud  and  erect  in  their  carriage,  and 
the  comeliness  of  the  females  was  not  surpassed  by  that  of  the  same 
sex  in  Europe.  They  wore  dresses  of  richly  embroidered  skinnes,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  were  covered  with  a  beautiful  cloth  of  their  own 
workmanship.  And  both  men  and  women  observed  the  utmost 
cleanliness  in  the  arrangement  of  their  person  and  habitations.  From 
the  observance  of  this  rule,  coupled  with  the  simplicity  of  their  diet 
and  living,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  of  them  were  found 
over  a  hundred  years  old."  They  received  the  strangers  with  the  ut- 
most friendliness  and  cordiality ;  and  when  they  landed,  the  Para- 
coussi,  or  chief,  presented  to  Ribault  "  a  fan  of  feathers  dyed  with  a 
brilliant  red,  together  with  a  skinne  so  artfully  decorated  with  pictures 
of  beasts  that  they  lacked  nothing  but  life  to  make  them  real."  Most 
of  the  old  chronicles  corroborate  this  account  of  the  southern  Indians, 
and  attribute  the  difference  in  disposition  between  them  and  their 
more  northern  neighbors,  to  the  softening  influence  of  the  climate  in 
which  they  lived.  Verrazzani,  especially,  notes  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  natives  whom  he  met  after  passing  the  forty-fourth 
parallel.  Those  north  of  that  line  he  describes  as  rude  and  barbar- 
ous, without  agriculture  of  any  kind,  and  especially  hostile  to 
strangers. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
spring,  that  Ribault  landed  some  miles  up  Port  Royal  inlet,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  {La  Grande  Riviere)  Broad  River.  Here  he 
erected  a  pillar  with  the  arms  of  France ;  and  soon  after  built  a  fort, 
which,  in  honor  of  Charles  ix.  of  France,  was  named  Charles'  Fort, 
Arx  Carolina,  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  country  owes  its 
name  ;  the  Indian  name  was  Chicora.  The  exact  location  of  this 
fort  has  been  a  matter  of  great  dispute.  The  old  chroniclers  differ 
widely  ;  but  the  most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  east  point  of  Paris  Island,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
plantation  which,  until  it  was  occupied  by  the  Federal  troops  during 
the  late  civil  war,  was  the  property  of  Major,  afterwards  General, 
Stephen  Elliott  —  a  gentleman  whose  resolute  defence  of  Fort  Sumter, 
and  whose  modest  demeanor  and  fortitude  in  misfortune,  elicited 
the  respect,  admiration,  and  esteem  even  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
been  opposed.  The  ruins  of  a  fort  might  have  been  seen  not  very 
many  years  since  on  the  site  to  which  we  have  adverted,  which 
corresponded  with  the  description  given  by  Laudoniere ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  even  yet  be  visible.  The  latitude  agrees  with 
that  reported  by  Ribault.  There  was  a  tradition  too  among  the  south- 
ern Indians,  who  in  the  time  of  the  Yemassee  wars  were  forced  to 
the  west  of  Georgia,  that  the  first  place  at  which  they  ever  saw  the 
whites  was  at  Coosawhatchie  in  South  Carolina.  This  river  flows 
into  the  Broad,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  entire  stream,  from  its  source 
to  the  bay,  was  known  to  the  Indians  by  the  name  which  is  no¥/. 
applied  only  to  the  upper  portion  of  it. 

The  necessity  of  obtaining  additional  supplies  and  colonists  induced 
Ribault  to  return  to  France  for  that  purpose.  He  accordingly  sailed 
for  that  country  about  midsummer,  leaving  Captain  Albert  with ,  a . 
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garrison  oftvventy-five  men  to  guard  the  fort  which  he  had  built.  The 
men  were  all  greatly  delighted  with  the  country,  and  exceedingly 
anxious  to  found  a  colony  ;  and  for  a  time  everything  went  smoothl}'. 
Indeed,  their  amicable  relations  with  the  Indians  were  never  for  a 
moment  interrupted.  The  prostrate  condition,  however,  of  the  Protest- 
ant interest  in  France  deprived  Ribault  of  the  resources  which  he  had 
expected  to  find  at  his  command,  and  greatly  delayed  his  return. 
The  supplies  which  had  been  provided  for  the  garrison  became  ex^ 
hausted,  and  the  men,  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  naturally 
disposed  to  regard  the  tillage  of  the  soil  as  unworthy  of  them,  had 
neglected  to  make  any  provision  for  their  own  sustenance.  In  this 
emergency  recourse  was  had  to  the  neighboring  Indians,  who  nobly 
responded  to  the  appeal  made  to  their  generosity  by  the  strangers. 
Indeed,  it  is  stated  that  they  shared  with  the  starving  Frenchmen 
their  slender  stores  of  grain,  to  the  extent  of  living  themselves  upon 
moss  and  roots  until  the  ensuing  harvest.  They  even  conducted 
them  up  the  different  rivers  which  intersect  the  country  to  the 
villages  of  neighboring  tribes,  and  obtained  from  them  an  additional 
supply  of  provisions.  Want,  however,  and  the  roving  habits  engen- 
dered by  this  mode  of  life,  greatly  loosened  the  bonds  of  military  dis- 
cipline ;  and  being  without  their  families,  there  was  no  softer  and 
more  humanising  influence  which  could  supply  its  place.  The  injudi- 
cious and  even  tyrannical  conduct  of  their  commander  hastened  the 
de'nouement.  For  disobedience  of  orders  Albert  sentenced  one 
Guernache,  a  drummer,  to  be  hung  without  a  trial.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  so  shocking  an  instance  of  severity  should  rouse  the  indignation 
of  his  comrades.  Albert  threatened  to  treat  all  who  murmured  in 
like  manner,  and  actually  sentenced  one  La  Chere  to  be  starved  on  a 
desert  island  not  far  from  the  fort.  This  sealed  his  own  fate.  The 
soldiers  assembled,  calmly  reviewed  the  conduct  of  their  commander, 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  him.  Nicholas  Barrd  was  elected 
to  succeed  him,  as  "one  worthy  of  their  commendation,  and  one  who 
knew  well  how  to  quit  himself  of  the  charge." 

Their  enthusiasm  as  colonists  had,  however,  by  this  time  greatly 
cooled.  Want  and  privation  had  done  much  to  chill  their  ardor,  and 
the  enterprise  possessed  no  longer  the  charm  of  novelty.  Thinking, 
not  without  reasonable  cause,  that  Ribault  had  finally  deserted  them, 
they  determined  at  all  hazards  to  return  to  their  native  country.  So 
great  was  their  j^earning  for  home,  and  so  determined  their  resolution, 
that  they  seemed  to  overcome  every  obstacle.  Devoid  of  skill  or 
training  as  workmen,  their  natural  ingenuity  and  the  necessity  of  the 
case  enabled  them  to  construct  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  manner  a 
small  brigantine.  Their  friends,  the  Indians,  caulked  this  with  moss 
and  tar,  and  spun  for  them  ropes  of  grass  to  use  as  tackle.  The 
sails  they  manufactured  of  their  own  shirts  and  other  coarse  linen. 
At  length  this  first  specimen  of  American  shipbuilding  was  ready  for 
sea ;  and  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  their  Indian  friends,  they 
set  forth  upon  their  journey  across  the  three  thousand  miles  of  water 
which  separated  them  from  their  loved  ones  in  France.  For  some 
days  the  voyage  was  prosperous  and  expeditious,  and  they  indulged 
in  the  most  fond  anticiiDations  of  a  happy  and  favorable  termination 
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to  their  hazardous  enterprise.  Before  they  had  accomplished,  how- 
ever, one-third  of  the  distance,  an  unfortunate  calm  overtook  them. 
For  three  weeks  they  did  not  make  more  than  twenty-five  leagues. 
Their  provisions  began  to  fail ;  for  a  time  they  were  reduced  to  an 
allowance  of  twelve  grains  of  corn  per  day,  and  soon  even  that  failed 
them.  Many  died,  and  the  survivors  only  sustained  themselves  by 
eating  their  own  shoes  and  leathern  jerkins.  Their  supply  of  water 
too  became  exhausted,  and  for  days  they  used  the  salt  sea-water  to 
quench  their  burning  thirst.  In  this  miserable  condition  they  en- 
countered a  severe  storm.  The  brigantine,  nearly  swamped,  seemed 
ready  to  be  engulfed  in  the  waves ;  and  the  crew,  exhausted  by  their 
terrible  privations,  seemed  utterly  indifferent  to  their  fate  and  sunk  in 
lethargy.  In  this  extremity  Lachan,  one  of  their  number,  strove  to 
rouse  his  comrades  to  new  exertion,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
induce  them  to  make  some  effort  towards  repairing  the  condition  of 
the  brigantine.  For  three  days  more  they  tasted  nothing  but  salt 
water,  and  again  in  despair  cast  themselves  down  to  die.  Lachan 
again  strove  to  rouse  them,  and  proposed  that  one  of  them  should  be 
put  to  death  and  be  eaten  by  the  others  rather  than  they  should  all 
perish  by  a  fate  so  miserable.  His  counsel  prevailed,  lots  were  cast, 
and  Lachan  became  himself  the  victim.  Accepting  the  decree  of 
fate  without  a  murmur,  he  bared  his  throat  to  the  knife  and  yielded 
his  flesh  and  blood  to  satisfy  the  hunger  and  quench  the  thirst  of  his 
comrades,  "  a  thing,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  so  frightful  to  narrate  that 
my  pen  is  loth  to  write  it."  This  horrible  repast  sustained  them  until 
they  were  discovered  by  an  English  barque  whose  commander  relieved 
their  distress,  landed  the  more  feeble  of  them  on  the  coast  of  France, 
and  took  the  remainder  with  him  to  England.  Thus  ended  the  first 
attempt  of  the  French  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  shores  of  North 
America  —  an  attempt  which  gave  rise  to  the  subsequent  expedition  of 
Ribault.  The  frightful  massacre  of  him  and  of  his  companions  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  subsequent  terrible  retaliation  inflicted  upon  the 
latter  by  the  French  under  De  Gourgues,  follow  closely  upon  the 
events  here  narrated.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  English  settlement 
of  the  colony,  effected  many  years  later,  was  due  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  country  given  by  those  survivors 
of  this  terrible  shipwreck  who  had  been  carried  to  England  by  the 
captain  of  the  British  barque  which  rescued  them. 

J.  B.  A. 
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Kate  Beaumont.     By  J.  W.  De  Forrest.     Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

MAJOR  J.  W.  DE  FORREST,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  a 
magazinist  of  much  practice,  varied  experience,  and  far 
more  calibre  than  the  average  of  his  kind  in  this  countr3^  He 
has  had  a  liberal  education,  has  travelled  leisurely  in  Europe  and  the 
East,  had  military  training  during  the  late  war,  and  after  its  close  was 
one  of  the  amiable  and  righteous  General  Howard's  lieutenants  in 
South  Carolina,  where  he  represented  the  Freedman's  Bureau  for 
some  months,  and  embodied  in  his  own  person  the  awful  majesty  of 
Federal  justice.  He  has  written  much  and  written  well.  A  shrewd 
vein  of  mother-wit  may  be  detected  even  under  the  boisterous  and 
somewhat  forced  hilarity  of  his  earlier  sketches  of  travel ;  his  papers 
in  the  Nation  were  noticeable,  temperate,  well-considered ;  and  his 
magazine  stories  are  always  well  contrived  and  attractive.  In  Over- 
latid,  a  serial  originally  published  in  the  "Galaxy,"  he  attempted  to 
depict,  not  altogether  without  success,  the  scenery  and  incidents  and 
characters  belonging  to  the  route  from  Santa  Fe  to  San  Diego  ;  the 
work,  however,  is  half  "padding";  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
life  and  regions  described,  did  not  sympathise  with  them,  and  his 
picture  is  consequently  hard  and  mechanical.  The  case  is  different 
with  regard  to  Kate  Beaumont,  which  may  be  accepted  as  the  author's 
first  serious  work,  and  which  deserves  attention  as  a  very  creditable 
performance,  as  an  attempt  to  produce  a  distinctively  American  nov^el, 
and  as  claiming  to  be  a  picture  of  Southern  society  as  it  was  before 
the  war. 

\\\  Kate  Beaumont  it  is  quite  evident  that  Major  De  Forrest  has 
endeavored  to  reproduce  his  actual  South  Carolinian  experiences  and 
impressions,  and  to  compound  them  into  a  picture  of  Southern  life. 
Of  course  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  make  up  a  consistent  representa- 
tion of  Southern  life  from  the  note-book  of  a  Freedman's  Bureau 
officer  as  to  get  a  true  idea  of  American  politics  from  an  exclusive 
study  of  Mr.  Nast's  venomous,  pungent,  and  rascally  caricatures,  but 
so  much  the  greater  credit  to  Major  De  Forrest  for  the  degree  of 
success  he  has  attained.  The  picture  is  a  caricature,  the  story  is  a 
libel ;  but  withal  the  thing  is  excellently  well  done,  and  we  must  pro- 
nounce Kate  Beaimiont  to  be  by  long  odds  the  most  interesting  tale  of 
Southern  life  that  we  remember  to  have  read.  The  author's  long 
practice  has  given  him  great  tact  and  skill  in  the  handling  of  his  ma- 
terial j  his  style  is  neat  and  easy ;  and  he  goes  as  directly  to  the  gist 
of  his  story,  and  pursues  the  path  of  his  narrative  as  faithfully,  almost, 
as  Charles  Reade. 

The  plot  of  Kate  Beaumont  is  not  much.  A  bloody  family  feud 
which  has  subsisted  for  some  generations  between  the  Beaumonts  and 
the  McAlisters,  the  leading  families  of  Hartland  District,  is  finally 
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laid  to  sleep  by  a  love-match  between  Frank  McAlister  and  Kate 
Beaumont,  the  junior  members  of  the  respective  families,  who  first 
meet  one  another  while  returning  from  Europe  aboard  a  Charleston 
steamer,  which  is  wrecked,  and  who,  after  many  vicissitudes,  and  a 
number  of  cruel  partings,  heart-breaks  and  severe  wrenches  of  the 
spirit,  are  at  last  happily  married.  Major  De  Forrest  is  not  a  very 
dramatic  writer ;  he  has  missed,  it  seems  to  us,  a  great  many  forceful 
"  situations,"  and  his  dialogue  does  not  flow,  nor  ever  gets  beyond  a 
succession  of  soliloquies  and  statements  —  in  fact  is  not  properly 
dialogue  at  all.  But  his  narrative  is  pleasing;  the  events  he  nar- 
rates interest  you,  appealing,  as  they  always  do,  to  the  most  general 
and  deep-lying  sympathies  ;  he  is  genial,  fervent,  sympathetic  himself; 
he  has  a  fondness  for  giving  us  glimpses  of  the  timid,  palpitating, 
rather  sad  lives  of  pure  women,  who  love,  are  lovely,  helpless  yet 
strong ;  and  he  mingles  some  real  grace  with  a  tender  sort  of  pathos 
that  suits  his  vein  and  wins  upon  the  feelings  of  most  readers.  In 
Kate  Beaiifuont  there  is,  besides  this,  a  considerable  development  of 
what  is  evidently  the  author's  strong  point :  character-painting.  In 
limning  characters  and  contrasting  them  together,  Major  De  Forrest 
is  eminently  successful ;  with  a  little  more  elaboration,  a  little  tighter 
rein  upon  his  subject,  a  trifle  more  art,  we  should  call  his  portraits 
masterly.  The  remarkable  thing  about  this  is  that  he  has  presented 
his  characters  meaning  the  reader  to  accept  them  as  types,  whereas 
each  one  is  distinctly  and  unmistakably  an  individual,  and  as  such 
provokes  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  love  and  hatred.  Nor  is  this  con- 
fined to  the  leading  personages  of  the  tale;  it  distinguishes  even  the 
supernumeraries,  the  mutes  and  lay-figures,  of  whom  a  great  many 
cross  the  stage  during  the  course  of  the  piece.  We  are  aware  this  is 
high  praise,  but  it  is  true.  We  quarrel  with  Frank  McAlister  for 
being  weak  and  ineffective  ;  we  hate  Armitage  for  his  cold-blooded 
infamy;  we  despise  the  pompous  old  Judge,  and  alternately  laugh  at 
and  sympathise  with  the  furies  and  distempers  of  Peyton  Beaumont, 
but  our  controversy  is  ahcays  toith  the  character,  never  with  the  author 
for  making  him  such.  In  other  words,  Mr.  De  Forrest  is  an  artist, 
and  a  writer  of  much  promise ;  none  the  less  that  he  has  not  gone 
into  novel-writing  without  a  foreground  of  long  preparation. 

As  a  picture  of  Southern  life,  the  novel  is  necessarily  a  libel.  We 
do  not  say  —  we  scarcely  think  —  that  it  is  intentio}iciUy  a  libel,  for, 
while  the  author  had  of  course  to  consider  the  market  he  was  writing  for, 
he  has  evidently  a  sneaking  admiration  for  Southern  character  which 
he  cannot  explain  to  himself,  which  he  is  not  always  conscious  of,  and 
at  which  he  blushes  whenever  he  catches  himself  writing  under  its 
influence.  Nor  do  we  challenge  the  accuracy  of  his  portraits,  con- 
sidered as  portraits.  Peyton  Beaumont  and  his  sons,  Bentley,  and  even 
Randolph  Armitage,  General  Johnson,  Duffy,  Red-head  Saxon,  Mrs. 
Chester  and  Major  Lawson  have  all  of  them  probably  existed,  just  as 
much  as  the  venerable  Kershaw,  the  sisters  Kate  and  Nellie,  the 
blameless  Frank,  the  slippery  old  Judge,  and  the  young  parson  (whom 
Major  De  Forrest  has  borrowed,  "  for  this  occasion  only,"  from  Mr. 
Charles  Reade).  The  libel  lies  in  the  cojiiposition  of  the  picture,  in 
the  assembling  of  these  various  characters  upon  one  canvas  as  a  rep- 
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resentation  of  the  average  life  of  South  Carolina  —  a  life  whose  motive 
power  is  brandy  and  bitters,  whose  pivot  is  murder  and  sudden 
death,  whose  amenities  are  duels  and  "cracker-balls."  A  state  of 
things  that  could  not  exist  in  Albania  nor  the  Abruzzi,  that  would 
be  intolerable  in  the  rudest  and  newest  settlements  of  Texas  and 
Arkansas,  is  represented  as  the  normal  and  unexciting  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  refined  circles  of  Carolina,  among  the  best  and 
noblest  people  of  the  coast  and  upland  regions.  The  breath  of  the 
men  is  made  to  reek  with  the  odor  of  brandy  and  whisky,  the  souls  of 
all  the  women  are  continually  quaking  with  horrors  and  despairs,  and 
the  smoke  of  pistols  never  ceases  from  curling  up  among  the  imme- 
morial pines.  The  restless  bowie-knife  keeps  itself  polished  with  use, 
and  nothing  short  of  an  assassination  can  raise  a  ripple  upon  the 
stagnating  tide  of  an  effete  and  imbecile  society.  Of  course  the  aris- 
tocrats are  superlatively  haughty  and  baronial,  and  the  simple,  indus- 
trious piney-woods  folks  —  the  most  independent  people  under 
heaven  —  are  represented  as  cringing,  servile,  ruses  and  treacherous. 
Labor  is  treated  as  something  that  is  universally  repudiated,  and  the 
fact  that  Frank  McAlister  had  proposed  to  practise  metallurgy  and 
civil-engineering  is  made  to  work  him  immense  discredit  among  all 
classes.  In  our  last  number  we  quoted  from  Mr.  Somers  in  regard 
to  this  preposterous  notion  of  the  Yankees  that  the  Southern  people 
are  so  inert  and  idle  ;  but  indeed  so  foolish  an  idea  does  not  deserve 
to  be  refuted,  and  we  only  refer  to  it  here  to  show  how  superficially 
Major  De  Forrest  must  have  studied  Southern  life,  even  while  most 
shrewdly  picking  up  traits  of  those  striking  individualities  with  which 
Southern  life  so  plentifully  abounds.  In  the  same  way,  and  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  of  his  general  judg- 
ments, we  may  cite  the  fact  that  he  places  all  his  "  fire-eaters  "  among 
the  persons  of  the  Huguenot  race,  and  his  temperate,  canny  conserva- 
tives among  those  of  the  Scotch-Irish  descent.  This  will  be  news  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  and  origins  of  men  like 
Legare  and  Petigru,  Calhoun  and  McDuffie. 

But  in  spite  of  his  economic  abhorrence  of  the  careless  ways,  the 
lavish  profusion  and  hospitality  and  peppery  punctilios  of  the  people 
whom  he  paints  ;  in  spite  of  his  repudiation  of  the  juleps  and  the  gun- 
powder, and  his  utter  incomprehension  of  the  delicate  sense  of  per- 
sonal honor.  Major  De  Forrest  feels,  as  we  have  said,  an  admiration 
which  he  cannot  conceal  for  this  people  whom  he  has  caricatured. 
The  office  he  has  undertaken  —  and  in  good  faith  too  —  is  palpably 
to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him ;  yet,  as  if  unconsciously  to  himself, 
he  is  continually  speaking  of  the  "  private  arbors  and  new-planted 
orchards,"  and  saying  under  his  breath,  in  sheer  wonderment :  "  Here 
was  a  Caesar !  When  comes  such  another  ? "  The  paradox  works 
disturbance  in  his  brain  that,  under  such  a  system,  such  fruit  should 
be  produced.  He  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  system  was  the 
very  worst  in  the  world  ;  yet  he  is  uneasily  aware  that  it  produced  the 
noblest  sort  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  it  had  ever  been  his  fortune  to 
j-neet  —  gray  old  gouty  brandy-soaked  duellists  with  hearts  tender  as 
children's,  and  lips  that  could  not  shape  themselves  for  the  utterance 
of  a  lie  —  sweet,  serene,  lovely,  patient  ladies  —  a  tone  and  a  courtesy 
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and  a  manliness  that  ran  through  all  the  fabric  of  society  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  —  and  an  ennobling  sense  of  personal  liberty 
and  of  individual  relations  to  society,  and  of  a  higher  being  within 
each  one's  heart,  than  was  at  all  to  be  measured  by  or  indeed  ap- 
proximated to  any  mere  monetary  standard  of  things.  He  found  a 
sort  of  life  that  was  altogether  outside  of  and  apart  from  commercial 
considerations,  and  he  is  partly  convinced  (and -very  much  disturbed 
by  the  conviction)  that,  while  it  may  not  fetch  so  much  on  'Change, 
it  is  on  the  whole  a  better  and  higher  sort  of  life  for  men  to  lead  — 
taking  them  merely  as  men  —  than  a  life  that  permits  itself  to  be 
weighed  in  the  scales  against  gold  and  greenbacks. 

These  things  make  a  palimpsest  of  Kate  Beaumont.  Right  through 
the  text  of  the  droning  breviary  and  dull  mechanical  confusion  of 
faith  that  lies  upon  the  surface,  starts  out  the  poetry  of  an  ineradi- 
cable paganism  that  is  older  and  deeper,  and  lies  nearer  to  his  affec- 
tions, and  consorts  more  immediately  with  his  convictions.  Plato's 
symposium  under  a  penitential  psalm  ! 

For  the  rest,  Major  De  Forrest  has  written  a  genuine  novel,  a 
novel  that  is  really  American,  a  novel  that  is  really  interesting,  and 
one  that  makes  us  look  for  his  next  volume  with  expectancy.  He  has 
given  evidence  of  powers  that,  if  rightly  husbanded  and  skilfully 
exerted,  will  do  substantial  credit  to  American  literature. 

S. 


Notes  on  England.     By  H.   Taine.     New  York :   Holt  &  Williams. 
1872. 

There  is  perhaps  no  living  Frenchman  better  qualified  by  tem- 
perament, study,  and  habits  of  thought,  to  write  an  agreeable  and 
instructive  book  on  England,  than  M.  Taine.  By  nature  he  has,  to  a 
quite  exceptional  degree  for  one  of  his  nation,  the  desire  not  merely 
to  see,  as  a  matter  of  curiosit}',  a  people  and  their  ways  which,  though 
so  near,  so  greatly  differ  from  his  own ;  but  also  to  understand  them, 
to  fathom  their  motives  and  laws,  and  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
place  himself  at  the  Englishman's  point  of  view. 

His  close  study  of  English  literature — of  which  such  striking  proof 
is  given  in  his  great  work  on  the  subject  —  has  also  prepared  him, 
beyond  most  of  his  countrymen,  to  enter  into  English  modes  of 
thought.  And  finally  his  critical  method,  of  which  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  give  some  outline  in  a  previous  No.  of  this  Magazine,  with  its 
rule  of  viewing  all  the  phenomena  of  a  society  as  a  problem  in  which 
the  three  factors  are  the  race,  the  period,  and  the  surroundings,  all 
three  of  which  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind, — gives  a  breadth 
and  system  to  his  views  and  deductions,  which  heighten  the  interest, 
even  if  they  sometimes  lead  him  into  error. 

Being  a  Frenchman,  of  course  M.  Taine  generalises :  being  a  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Beuve,  of  course  he  generalises  beyond  most  Frenchmen. 
But  he  takes  care  to  get  his  facts :  he  is  unwearying  in  his  search  for 
facts :  he  never,  consciously,  misstates  his  facts.  He  studies  closely 
all  varieties  of  character  and  physique,  from  the  intellectual  leader, 
all  brain,  to  the  over-fed  flunkey,  all  calf;  and  this  done,  he  arranges 
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them  into  types.  He  inspects  all  social  phases,  from  the  patrician 
drawing-rooms  of  May-fair,  to  the  reeking  bagnios  of  Shadwell ;  all 
industrial  arrangements,  from  the  gigantic  docks  of  London  and  fac- 
tories of  Manchester,  to  the  small  peasant  cottages  of  Suffolk.  And 
having  found  his  facts,  he  at  once  points  to  the  operation  of  inevit- 
able law :  here  are  vour  types  of  men,  differentiations  from  the  old 
Teutonic  stock ;  here  are  the  necessities  imposed  by  climate,  insular 
position,  and  natural  characteristics  of  the  country;  here  are  the 
varieties  of  mental  temperament  and  religious  feeling,  etc.  Arrange 
these  in  varied  combinations  —  each  combination  being  inevitably 
determined  by  precedent  causes  —  and  you  will  have  the  pattern  of 
every  form  of  English  character  and  social  life. 

This  mode  of  study  —  even  where  we  may  dissent  and  think  the 
author  lays  too  much  stress  upon  type  and  law,  and  too  little  upon 
personality  —  is  fascinating  by  the  order  and  lucidity  which  flatter  the 
intellect  of  the  reader,  who  feels  that  he  masters  with  ease  great  and 
complex  social  problems. 

And  the  details  are  no  less  fascinating,  by  reason  of  the  keen  and 
artistic  eye  of  the  observer,  to  whom  every  scene  is  a  picture,  bright, 
grave,  or  sombre,  and  to  whom  the  veriest  commonplaces  are  so  novel 
and  interesting  that  they  acquire  a  freshness  for  us  in  his  animated 
recital.  He  sometimes  praises  ;  more  rarely  condemns  ;  but  for  the 
most  part  his  attitude  is  that  of  a  man  of  science  in  the  presence  of 
phenomena  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  attentive  study.  He  is 
not  indignant  at  things  that  are  the  result  of  law,  nor  disposed  to 
laugh  at  things  that  have  their  roots  in  serious  problems :  on  the  con- 
trary he  turns  his  calm  attentive  eye  upon  the  indignant  satirist  or  the 
laughing  caricaturist,  a  Thackeray  or  a  Leech,  who  are  also  inevit- 
able and  closely  related  phenomena,  makes  a  study  .of  them,  and 
assigns  them  their  place  with  the  rest. 

W.  H.  B. 


Olrig  Grange.     Boston  :  Jas.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

This  rather  striking  poem  is  a  well-marked  specimen  of  the  psycho- 
logical type  of  poetry  that  has  lately  so  abounded  in  English  litera- 
ture. The  work  consists  of  six  distinct  soliloquies,  in  which  the 
poe77iatis  pejsoncR  lay  bare  their  souls ;  these  soliloquies  being  con- 
nected by  a  versified  induction  to  each,  in  which  the  "  Herr  Professor 
Kiinst,  Philologus,"  and  friend  of  the  family,  acts  as  chorus  and  lets 
us  see  the  course  of  events. 

The  hero  is  a  young  Scotchman,  full  of  genius,  who  has  been 
trained  for  the  Church,  but  finds  himself  repelled  by  the  rigidity,  and, 
as  he  conceives,  insufficiency  of  her  formulae  for  the  demands  of 
modern  culture.  He  leaves  his  gentle  sister,  and  goes  to  London  to 
follow  a  literary  career.  Here  he  becomes  enamored  of  a  young  lady 
of  aristocratic  birth  and  training,  who  is  not  insensible  to  his  manly 
love,  and  would  yield  to  it  but  for  her  mother's  worldly-wisdom  and 
her  father's  financial  difficulties.  She  convinces  herself  that  with  her 
ineradicable  worldliness,  she  could  not  be  happy  with  Thorold  in 
poverty,  and  so  rejects  his  suit.     Thorold,  disappointed  both  in  love 
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and  in  his  hopes  of  literary  eminence,  goes  home  to  his  sister  to  die, 
and  gives  his  views  of  the  problems  of  life  as  they  present  themselves 
to  him  at  the  close  of  his  brief  career,  as  he  had  done  at  the  first  set- 
ting-out. 

The  whole  poem,  which  seems  to  indicate  more  power  in  the  author 
than  is  actually  put  forth  in  it,  is  by  no  means  a  weak  attempt  to 
represent  the  contradictions  of  the  day,  and  the  way  the  sense  of 
these  works  upon  different  minds. 

The  most  striking  of  these  psychological  studies  is  that  of  Lady 
Anne  Dewhurst,  the  mother,  of  intense  and  ineradicable  worldliness, 
varnished  over  with  a  cant  of  Evangelicalism.  She  is  very  strong  on 
prophecy,  and  the  number  of  the  Beast  and  the  return  of  the  Jews, — 

"Ah,  we  had  such  a  sermon  on  it ! — 

The  Vicar's  wife  she  was  not  there ; 
She  had  not  got  her  new  spring  bonnet  — 

But  all  the  world  was.     Do  J'ou  care 

For  the  new  mode  ?    You  blondes  must  wear 
Pink,  shaped  like  tiny  little  shells ; 
So  natural !  with  silver  bells. — 

But  that  great  sermon  !     I  declare 
I  can't  for  the  world  think  of  anything  else ! " 

She  warns  her  daughter  solemnly, — 

"  —  prophecy  is  coming  clear ; 
The  awful  end  is  drawing  near, 
And  bitterly  this  land  will  rue 
The  way  it  has  treated  the  Jews,  I  fear. 

"  Last  week  our  Vicar  plainly  told  — 

He's  a  converted  Jew,  I  know  — 
How  seven  fine  ladies  should  lay  hold 

Even  on  the  man  that  cries  Old  Clo' 

To  save  them  in  the  day  of  woe  ; 
And  proved  it  from  the  Prophets  clear. 
So  then  I  thought  I'd  ask  you,  dear  — 

The  poor  man  looked  so  shabby  and  low  — 
If  you  knew  any  Jew  of  the  better  class  here." 

She  wants  her  daughter  to  marry  a  rich  baronet ;  and  when  Rose 
hints  that  the  baronet's  morals  are  not  the  best,  and  there  is  talk  of 
"  a  person  in  St.  John's  Wood,"  snubs  her  out  of  hand.  Girls  have 
no  business  to  know  anything  about  such  things, — 

"And  if  you  will  be  prude  and  nice, 
And  will  go  poking  into  vice 
And  shying  when  it  comes  in  view. 
You  will  never  be  married  at  any  price." 

No,  "  person  "  or  no  "  person,"  she  must  set  her  cap  for  Sir  Wilfred, — 

"And,  for  once,  employ 

The  arts  that  others  use  for  sin. 
His  erring  heart  again  to  win 
Back  to  a  purer  life  and  joy." 

And  follows  this  up  by  some  very  edifying  advice  how  to  beat  the 
naughty  "person  "  with  her  own  weapons,  in  a  good  cause. 

The  outcome  of  the  whole  poem  is  expressed  in  the  last  words  of 
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Thorold,  who  dies  without  a  solution  of  the  problems  that  have  per- 
plexed him,  but  yet  with  a  faith,  won  from  suffering,  that  apparent  evil 
works  for  real  good,  and  that  in  another  life  the  mystery  of  wrong  and 
sorrow  will  be  made  clear. 

W.  H.  B. 


Fables  a?id  Legends  of  Many  Countries.     By  John  G.  Saxe.     Boston  • 
Jas.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  charming  book.  The  paper,  we  should  suppose, 
weighs  from  60  to  70  lbs.  to  the  ream,  is  calendered,  and  delicately 
toned  ;  the  linings  have  the  rich  warm-sepia  color  that  we  most  ad- 
mire ;  the  binding,  in  maroon,  gold,  and  black,  is  the  neatest  thing 
we  have  seen  this  year  ;  and  the  illustrations,  representing  foliage  and 
flowers  growing  out  of  pipkins,  cats'  heads,  butterflies,  and  ear-trum- 
pets, are,  we  should  say,  in  the  style  of  the  best  Italian  art  of  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  fact  it  is  a  triumph  of  the  book- 
making  craft ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  the  authors,  Messrs.  Osgood 
&  Co.,  should  have  allowed  a  parcel  of  drivel  —  ^sop's  Fables  done 
into  doggerel,  and  the  like  —  to  be  printed  under  the  engravings,  with 
which  it  has  not  the  slightest  connection.  Will  the  obliging  authors 
kindly  permit  us  to  exchange  the  copy  they  have  favored  us  with  for 
one  in  which  the  letter-press  has  been  omitted  ? 


Chester  as  it  JVas.  By  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.  D.,  Dean  of 
Chester,  and  Alfred  Rimmer,  Esq.,  Architect.  London  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.     (Turnbull  Brothers). 

In  an  elegant  thin  quarto,  of  luxurious  typography,  Dr.  Howson 
gives  a  number  of  interesting  notes  of  the  picturesque  features  of  this 
ancient  and  curious  city.  While  the  Romans  held  their  footing  in 
Britain,  Chester  was  the  garrison-town  of  the  famous  Twentieth  Le- 
gion ;  and  it  still  contains  very  remarkable  and  interesting  remnants 
of  Roman  architecture.  Most  of  our  readers  know  that  it  is  the  only 
city  in  Great  Britain  which  has  the  enclosure  of  its  ancient  walls  com- 
plete and  well  preserved. 

Mr.  Rimmer  has  illustrated  the  architectural  curiosities  of  the  city, 
and  especially  the  cathedral,  by  pen  drawings,  here  reproduced  in 
photo-lithography. 


Dare  Fairfax.     By  Ada  Augusta  Gott.     New  York:  E.  J.  Hale  & 
Son.     Baltimore:  W.  H.  H.  Adkisson. 

A  TALE  of  considerable  power  and  genuine  pathos,  very  nearly 
spoiled  by  the  author's  craving  for  intensity  of  style.  The  incidents, 
in  themselves,  are  affecting  and  not  unnatural ;  and  readers  who  are 
content  with  a  luxurious  harrowing  of  their  feelings,  or  like  strong 
spicery  of  transcendent  adjectives,  will  find  here  much  to  delight  them 
and  nothing  to  offend.  But  the  critic  cannot  help  remarking  that 
human  life  does  not  consist  of  such  tremendous  alternation  of  splen- 
dor and  gloom,  nor  are  human  beings  usually  so  convulsive  and  vol- 
canic. 
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If  the  author,  while  retaining  her  susceptibility  to  emotion  and  her 
poetic  feeling,  will  study  both  characters  and  incidents  from  life,  and 
give  us  something  that  shall  be  true  to  nature,  reserving  the  tragical 
style  for  the  supreme  moments,  we  shall  probably  have  the  pleasure 
of  giving  a  future  work  of  hers  much  less  qualified  praise  than  we  can 
bestow  on  this. 


THE  GREEN  TABLE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Southern  Magazine  : 

IR: — I  have  read  with  much  interest  and  attention,  some  remarks  in 
your  June  number,  b}'  Mr.  W.  D.  Trammell,  upon  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Hill  before  the  Alumni  Society  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.  The  address  itself  I  have  not  seen,  nor  any  part 
of  it,  except  the  few  brief  extracts  contained  in  Mr.  Trammell's  review ; 
and  my  observations  refer  only  to  these. 

The  future  status  of  the  South  is  of  course  a  subject  of  transcendent 
Interest  to  us  all ;  and  though  we  may  be  often  tempted  to  weariness  over  its 
perpetual  discussion,  we  should  be  grateful  to  all  who  are  sufficiently  earnest 
and  patient  to  keep  our  welfare  at  heart,  and  who  contribute  anything  of 
inspiration,  courage,  or  wisdom  to  the  national  purpose. 

Mr.  Trammell  is  not  wanting  in  moral  courage  to  confess  the  past  and 
present  errors  of  the  South,  even  though  many,  and  perhaps  himself  among 
the  number,  once  considered  these  very  things  among  the  sources  of  our  past 
glory.  Nor  is  he  backward  in  acknowledging  the  achievements  and  pro- 
gressive ideas  of  other  peoples  —  even  those  of  the  North  —  and  comparing 
them  with  our  own,  to  our  great  disadvantage. 

The  conclusions  he  draws  from  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  counsel  he 
has  to  offer  for  the  future,  are,  I  think,  though  in  the  main  correct  and  judi- 
cious, in  some  respects  inconsistent,  defective,  and  perhaps  dangerous. 

He  admits,  as  every  one  now  will,  that  the  peculiar  civilisation  of  the 
South  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  war,  is  forever  dead;  and  the  problem 
now  is,  can  a  new  civilisation  be  founded  of  sufiRcient  vigor  to  compete  with 
the  existing  civilisations  of  die  world,  and  especially  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  encroachments  of  that  of  the  North? — in  which  quesdon,  he  says,  is 
involved  the  very  life  of  the  South. 

He  proceeds  to  say,  following  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hill  in  his  address, 
that  the  cardinal  defect  of  our  past  system  was  tJie  employment  of  slave- 
labor,  of  the  most  degraded  class,  from  which  fact  all  manual  labor  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  degrading,  and  "  the  engineer,  the  machinist,  the  rne- 
chanic,  the  artisan,  was  pressed  back  from  the  front  seats  of  social  consid- 
eration, and  made  to  occupy  a  kind  of  midway  position  between  the  slave 
and  the  gentleman."  This  is  the  old  accusation ;  and  often  as  it  has  been 
repeated,  I  very  much  doubt  if  there  is  as  much  truth  in  it  as  is  believed. 
Some  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  past  have  been  large  employers  of  slave- 
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labor  —  the  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman  —  proving  that  such  a  labor 
system  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  a  high  civilisation.  And  I  know 
of  no  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  where  artisans,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  grades,  are  accorded  the  same  social  position  as  professional  men. 
As  far  as  my  personal  observation  goes,  I  should  say  that  the  non-profes- 
sional classes  in  the  South  always  have  enjoyed  the  same  relative  consider- 
ation as  in  the  North  or  in  Europe.  As  a  class  they  have  been  few  in  num- 
bers, and  have  not  made  the  same  impression  on  society ;  the  reason  for  this 
being  found  in  the  fact  that  we  were  more  strictly  an  agricultural  people 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and  had  therefore  less  need  for  them. 

I  have  never  met  the  village  blacksmith  in  the  parlor  of  the  village  doctor 
or  lawyer,  and  presume  such  examples  of  equality  are  not  to  be  found  even 
in  New  England.  As  a  fact,  then,  I  do  not  think  that  manual  labor  was 
looked  upon  as  degrading  in  the  South  any  more  than  it  is  in  Europe  or  in 
the  North.  And  now,  I  believe  half  of  this  modern  evangel  about  the  "  dig- 
nity of  labor,"  as  it  is  popularly  understood,  is  false  and  misleading.  There 
is  nothing  disgraceful  in  labor,  and  God  has  made  it  one  of  the  conditions 
of  life ;  but  nevertheless  there  are  degrees  in  labor  as  in  all  life,  and  the 
brawny  arm  never  will,  as  it  never  has,  take  rank  with  the  thoughtful  brow. 
Human  society,  to  borrow  St.  Paul's  simile  concerning  the  Church,  may  be 
aptly  compared  to  the  Wuman  body  —  every  member  has  its  proper  place  and 
office,  and  when  one  member  suffers  the  whole  body  suffers  with  it ;  but  it 
is  the  function  of  the  head  to  think  and  to  direct  all  the  motions  of  the  other 
members,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  feet  to  plod,  and  of  the  hands  to  toil 
as  willing  and  obedient  slaves  to  the  head;  and  despite  this  modern  clamor 
of  progress,  I  doubt  if  the  feet  will  ever  be  able  to  assume  the  offices  of  the 
head,  or  even  to  participate  in  them.  True,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  head  studi- 
ously to  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  hands  and  the  feet,  and  every  failure  to 
do  this  is  visited  with  its  penalty.  But  does  it  not  seem  strange  that  with 
all  our  advances  in  politics,  we  have  not  gone  so  far  as  ^sop  ? 

Feeling  therefore  as  I  do,  that  undue  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  dignity 
of  labor,  and  on  the  pa'rt  that  scientific  and  material  development  has  to  per- 
form in  civilisation,  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Trammell  in  the  belief  that  our 
truest  progress  is  to  depend  so  largely  upon  the  "  multiplication  and  social 
elevation  of  educated  industries  "  ;  nor  in  adopting  and  working  out  to  their 
conclusion  the  political  ideas  of  Jefferson,  who  is  the  true  apostle  of  progress 
in  Mr.  Trammell's  opinion,  but  who  nevertheless  was  the  man  who  did  most 
to  naturalise  Radical  ideas  on  this  continent.  Nor  do  I  believe  our  salva- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  following  the  lead  of  France,  of  which  nation  Mr. 
Trammell  says  "she  has  ever  been  the  vanguard  of  civilisation:  she  is 
now,  as  she  has  ever  been,  the  best  hope  of  humanity,  the  light  of  the 
world."  Mr.  Trammell  may  be  of  French  descent,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
wound  any  of  his  sensibihties  ;  but  much  as  I  admire  the  noble  qualities  of 
French  character,  and  the  grand  achievements  that  nation  has  made,  I  can- 
not accord  such  a  position  to  her,  nor  do  I  think  the  majority  of  our  country- 
men feel  that  she  is  so  entirely  worthy  of  emulation  as  he  would  have  us 
believe. 

Mr.  Trammell  mentions  the  triumph  of  half-universal  suffrage  in  France 
as  one  of  the  indications  of  political  progress  in  the  world,  so  that  by  impli- 
cation I  suppose  he  regards  the  still  larger  extension  of  the  franchise  in 
this  country  as  a  very  hopeful  sign  for  the  future,  and  the  removal  of  all 
political  disabilities  from  the  negro  a  large  factor  in  the  new  civilisation 
which  is  to  arise  in  the  South.  But  I  submit  that  the  principle  of  universal 
suffrage  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tried  to  demonstrate  its  beneficial 
results  ;  and  certainly  its  fruits  thus  far  on  this  continent  are  thought  by 
many  wise  observers  to  be  far  from  encouraging.  We  shall  at  least  have  to 
wait  some  time  longer  before  we  shall  be  able  to  pronounce  it  an  absolute 
blessing. 
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True  and  enduring  civilisation  must  be  founded,  not  in  "  educated  indus- 
try "  nor  in  universal  suffrage,  nor  in  French  political  philosophy,  which  has 
yet  produced  nothing  better  than  the  Commune,  but — and  why  do  our 
philosophers  shrink  from  saying  it?  —  in  the  Christian  Idea. 

Mr.  Trammell  says  "  it  is  only  ideas  that  are  truly  liberal  and  that  will 
produce  salutary  results,  that  take  firm  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  people 
and  command  their  support.  And  herein  is  the  great  hope  of  humanity,  that 
only  true  progressive  ideas  govern  mankind,  and  that  these  ideas  are  the 
product  and  special  care  of  educated  intellect."  This  is  a  very  broad  state- 
ment, and  one  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  nearly  true.  But  it  is  true  that 
the  idea  which  is  the  most  truly  progressive,  and  which  as  yet  has  produced 
the  most  salutary  results,  is  the  Christian  idea,  which  was  fooHshness  to  the 
''  educated  intellect "  of  Greece,  and  has  continued  to  be  a  stumbling-block 
to  many  who  call  themselves  wise  in  the  generations  since.  But  this  is  the 
idea  which  is  yet  to  rule;  and  it  will  be  the  root  of  that  civilisation  which 
will  finally  triumph  over  all  others.  All  men  admit  that  honesty,  virtue, 
self-sacrifice,  ennoble  and  contribute  to  the  stability  of  nations ;  and  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  system  that  develops  the  moral  virtues  into  a  passion,  an 
enthusiasm  ;  and  so  when  a  civilisation  is  to  be  remoulded,  it  is  idle  to 
speak  of  "  educated  industry  "  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  fabric.  The 
world  has  seen  what  this  can  do  ;  it  tends  to  materialism,  which  is  the  curse 
of  modern  society.  The  motto  of  the  regenerated  South,  if  she  is  ever  to 
arise  to  a  new  and  nobler  life,  will  not  be  the  "omnipotence  of  labor,''  but 
it  will  be  "  the  omnipotence  of  right."  And  she  will  commit  a  cardinal  error 
if  she  undertakes  a  contest  with  the  North  in  the  material  activities  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.  She  will  indeed  have  to  work,  and  work  strenuously  ; 
but  if  she  stakes  her  salvation  on  that  alone,  she  will  fail  to  achieve  a  worthy 
destiny.  What  the  South  has  to  do,  and  what  any  nation  ought  to  do 
always,  is  to  honor  God  in  all  its  institutions  and  in  all  the  activities  of  its 
people,  and  to  be  content  to  suffer  worldly  loss  to  do  the  right. 

Let  our  young  men  be  taught  to  labor  indeed,  but  to  love  honor,  integrity, 
and  virtue  withal,  and  not  to  squander  their  entire  energies  in  the  struggle 
for  material  success.  Better  far  to  lag  behind  other  nations  in  science,  in 
wealth,  in  national  fame,  and  be  truer,  hardier,  nobler  in  our  habits  and 
our  impulses.  Better  far  that  we  perish  from  the  earth,  than  that  we  suc- 
cumb to  this  modern  materialism  which  is  sapping  the  springs  of  all  noble 
hfe. 

There  are  some  of  Mr.  Trammell's  statements  which  are  inaccurate,  as 
when  he  says,  "Among  the  innumerable  inventions  of  modern  times,  tiot  one 
is  due  to  Southern  thought  or  labor ;  among  the  thousands  of  discoveries  of 
modern  times,  7iot  one  is  due  to  Southern  genius  or  experiment."  The  in- 
ventors of  the  mowing-machine  and  the  cotton-gin  were  Southern  men  ;  as 
also  was  the  discoverer  who,  in  his  Geography  of  the  Sea,  gave  the  world  a 
new  science.  He  errs  also  in  saying  Southern  civilisation  "produced  no 
Storys."  Do  not  Marshall  and  Taney  rank  among  the  foremost  of  Amer- 
ican jurists  1  As  to  the  "Bancrofts"  and  "  Noah  Websters,"  the  South  has 
no  reason  to  mourn  the  dearth  of  them.  And  some  of  his  opinions  are  in- 
consistent, as  when  he  applauds  unification  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
deprecates  it  in  the  United  States  as  equivalent  to  centralism  and  despotism. 
So  also  when  he  depreciates  Northern  civilisation  and  speaks  of  the  duty 
of  the  South  in  contending  with  it,  and  yet  urges  us  to  imitate  those  institu- 
tions which  largely  help  to  make  it  what  it  is,  the  free  public  school  sys- 
tem, its  educated  labor,  etc. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  upon  Mr.  Trammell's  review  be- 
cause I  believe  as  he  does,  that  "we  are  just  now  at  one  of  those  rare  junc- 
tures in  human  affairs  when  one  civilisation  abruptly  ends  and  another 
begins."  And  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  in  making  a  new  start  our 
people  should  be  animated  with  the  right  principles,  and  have  their  ambition 
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fixed  upon  a  noble  ideal.  And  I  believe  Mr.  Trammell,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions possible,  has  suggested  a  course  of  action  which,  though  good  in  its 
place,  is  not  the  best  for  us.  His  advice  needs  to  be  modified  and  qualified. 
His  article  makes  labor  the  watchword  of  our  future  ;  I  would  make  it  Chris- 
tian education.  I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Lawrence  Turnbull. 


CHECKER  WORK, 

When  the  languid  Summer  breeze 
Sways  the  fuliage  of  the  trees, — 
Foliage  bright  with  splendor  won 
From  an  oriental  sun, — 
See,  upon  the  ground  displayed, 
Checkerwork  of  light  and  shade  ! 
Swift  as  shuttle  in  the  loom 
Sunbeams  shimmer  through  the  gloom, 
And  the  pensive  eye  perceives, 

Traced  upon  the  sward  below. 
Shape  and  movement  of  the  leaves 

As  they  flicker  to  and  fro, 
Goldenly,  like  harvest  sheaves 

Glinting  in  the  morning  glow. 
Shade  and  sheen  alternate  pass 
Lightly  over  dewy  grass ; 
In  the  dusk  its  vivid  green 
Deepens  into,  enchlorine  ; 
Twinkling  in  the  sun  it  has 
Tenderest  tints  of  chrysoprase  ! 
Life  is  tessellated  so, — 
Woof  of  joy  and  warp  of  woe  ; 
Its  divinest  tints  appear 
When  a  smile  upon  a  tear 
Calls  an  iris  into  view. 
Giving  heart  to  hope  anew  : 
Then  a  glory  gilds  the  gloom, 
Wakens  beauty  into  bloom. 
Kindles  when  the  tempest  lowers 
Courage  for  the  darkest  hours  ; 
Promises  to  all  who  trust. 
Resurrection  from  the  dust ! 

Theo.  H.  Hill. 


[We  regret  to  state  that  the  continuance  of  Rtin  to  Earth  has  been  in- 
terrupted in  consequence  of  severe  domestic  afiflictioji  in  the  family  of  the 
author.] 
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DUKESBOROUGH  TALES. 
By  Philemon  Perch. 


NO.  IX.— OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW. 
CHAPTER   XXII. 

^'  ^TT^HAR  it  is  agin,  now!"  soliloquised  Mr.  Bill  Williams,  as 
X.  he  rode  home  from  the  Thigpens  the  last  time  we  saw 
him.  This  ejaculation  was  made  as  soon  as  he  had  mounted  his 
horse,  and  was  occasioned  by  Miss  Aery's  remark  that  she  would 
always  be  glad  to  see  him.  That  was  an  unconsidered,  or  at  least  an 
unfortunate  remark.  Feeling  quite  safe  in  the  matter  of  Miss  Kar- 
line,  Mr.  Bill  set  about  interpreting  Betsy  Ann's  gracious  conduct ; 
and  upon  reviewing  the  events  of  the  day  and  his  own  felicitous 
doings  and  sayings,  the  interpretation  was  very  favorable  to  himself 
He  almost  regretted  having  gone  so  far  with  Miss  Karline ;  but  the 
truth  was,  he  thought  that  it  was  no  more  than  Betsy  Ann  could  have 
expected  in  being  so  slow  to  recognise  his  claims.  She  knew  what 
was  what.  Now  that  he  had  rather  turned  from  her  to  Miss  Karline, 
lo  and  behold  !  here  she  comes  up  and  says  she  will  always  be  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Williams.     Jealousy,  jealousy  ! 

Oh,  how  gay  he  did  become  ! — the  greatest  beau  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  smiles  he  had  received  from  Miss  Aery,  coming  on  im- 
mediately after  the  chat  with  Miss  Karline,  almost  spoiled  him.  He 
had  not  intended,  indeed,  to  go  quite  so  far  with  Miss  Karline  on  that 
particular  occasion,  although  he  was  saving  her  in  his  mind  for  his 
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second  choice ;  but  his  long  residence  in  Dukesborough  had  served  to 
impart  such  ease  to  his  manners  and  gaiety  to  his  heart,  that  it  would 
have  been  really  a  difficult  thing  to  avoid  toying  with  Miss  Karline's 
obvious  fondness  for  him,  and  allowing  her  to  dream,  for  a  brief 
period,  of  what  happiness  she  might  have  if  he  should  conclude  to 
bestow  himself  upon  her.  Then  we  remember  that  Miss  Karline  did 
look  uncommonly  well  on  the  day  of  the  examination.  All  these 
things,  with  the  addition  of  what  Miss  Aery  had  said  about  the  diffi- 
culty that  any  gentleman  would  experience,  in  her  opinion,  in  getting 
Miss  Karline,  had  conspired  to  make  Mr.  Bill  rather  more  demonstra- 
tive on  that  day  than  he  had  intended  to  be. 

He  had  many,  very  many,  reflections  upon  these  things.  Time 
enough,  he  thought. 

Mrs.  Williams,  Mr.  Bill's  mother,  had  never  much  fancied  either 
his  living  in  town  or  the  personal  improvement  that  had  been  brought 
about  by  it.  She  used  to  talk  with  my  father  about  him,  and  his 
remarks  confirmed  her  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  quit 
his  foolishness,  as  she  termed  it,  and  come  straight  back  home  where 
he  belonged.  We  have  seen  how  fond  she  was  of  Miss  Karline  ;  the 
two  ladies  had  grown  quite  cordial  with  each  other,  and  sometimes, 
even  before  the  examination,  Mrs.  Williams  would  make  a  remark 
that  would  make  Miss  Karline  blush,  and  afterwards  become  more 
fond  of  Mrs.  Williams  than  ever.  The  latter  was  in  high  glee  when 
she  had  heard  of  her  son's  last  day's  work,  and  would  have  gone  the 
very  next  day  to  see  Miss  Karline,  but  that  Mr.  Bill  told  her  that  she 
would  better  hold  on  awhile.  But  for  that  remark  of  Miss  Aery's  at 
the  Thigpens,  there  is  no  telling  what  might  have  taken  place  ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  improvement  that  had  been  going  on  in 
Mr.  Bill  was  not  such  as  appeared  to  Messrs.  Bland  and  Jones  to  be 
of  the  kind  that  would  justify  them  in  increasing  his  salary,  as  had 
been  expected,  and  as  had  been  even  promised  in  certain  contin- 
gencies. That  salary  heretofore  had  been  just  about  enough  to  pay 
for  his  board.  Mr.  Bill  had  never  doubted  that  it  would  be  at  least 
doubled  in  another  year,  in  view  of  the  invaluable  services  he  had 
rendered.  He  was  therefore  not  prepared  for  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Bland,  the  leading  partner,  that  the  salary,  instead  of  being 
raised,  would  probably  have  to  be  somewhat  reduced.  No  complaint 
was  made ;  but  these  times  was  hard,  you  know,  William,  and  nobody 
knows,  you  know — and  so  on.  We  remember  that  Mr.  Bill  had  said 
that  Mr.  Bland  was  a  monstous  funny  man. 

So  Mr.  Bill  began  to  look  around  him.  But  then  Miss  Aery  was 
so  pretty,  and  tempting,  and  cordial,  that  he  could  but  look  at  her 
more  often  than  at  anybody  else.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  now  go  to  the  Thigpens  as  often  as  his  business  en- 
gagements would  permit ;  but  he  held  off,  and  availed  himself  of  all 
opportunities  to  see  Miss  Aery  and  ride  with  her  from  church.  On 
such  occasions  she  would  inquire  about  Miss  Karline  in  a  way  that 
amused  and  interested  him  very  much.  His  conscience  hurt  him 
sometimes  when  he  thought  how  Miss  Karline  might  be  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  his  continued  absence  and  silence ;  but,  law  me  !  wasn't 
such  things  common  every  day  ? 
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"  Philip,"  he  said  to  me  one  day,  when  I  was  joking  him  about  both 
these  ladies,  "  Philip,  I  do  b'lieve  I'm  gittin  to  be  a  reg'lar  old 
flurrit." 

By  this  time  I  had  found  out  his  meaning  of  this  term,  and  I  knew 
what  he  was  after. 

Mr.  Bill  thought  and  thought.  The  understanding  with  Mr.  Bland 
convinced  him  that  he  had  not  as  much  time  as  he  thought  he  had. 
At  last  he  made  up  his  mind. 

One  Sunda}'^,  on  the  way  from  church,  he  informed  Miss  Aery  that 
he  had  something  very  pinted  to  say  to  her.  She  smiled,  and 
answered  that  she  had  been  expecting  it  for  some  time,  and  other 
people  besides,  probably,  and  that  she  was  quite  ready  to  hear  it. 
Mr.  Bill  hemmed  and  blushed,  and  Miss  Aery  laughed  and  begged 
him  to  go  on.  Then  he  got  so  full  and  so  confused  that  he  said  he 
would  have  to  send  her  a  letter,  that  his  words  was  entirely  absent 
from  him  at  the  present,  and  he  ruther  thought  he  should  have  to  send 
her  a  letter,  which  it  was  not  common  with  him  that  he  could  not 
express  himself,  but  his  words  in  fac'  was  ruther  absent  from  him  at 
the  present. 

Miss  Aery  looked  at  him  very  curiousl}',  and  declared  that  she 
couldn't  see,  to  save  her  life  she  could  not  see,  why  he  couldn't  tell 
her  right  then  what  she  knew  was  on  his  mind.  This  reassured  him, 
and  he  opened  his  heart. 

He  had  always  wanted  to  settle  hisself  It  had  been  his  desires, 
yea,  a  long  time  before  he  had  went  to  Josiah  Lorriby's  school ;  but 
which  it  were  a  great  deal,  yea  fair  worse  sence  that  —  so  to  speak  — 
ontimely  time,  becase  —  in  cose  —  circumsances  then  forbid,  but 
which  they  had  now  arriv. 

Miss  Aery  did  look  at  him  so  curiously. 

"  Yes  indeed,"  he  continued,  "  which  they  has  now  arriv,  and  the 
person  in  cose  ar  —  a  female.     You  know  that,  Miss  Betsan?" 

"I  think  so.  I've  thought  so  some  time."  Still  she  looked  at  him 
very  curiously. 

"In  cose  you  do.  Yes,  it  ar  a  female.  Nobody  but  a  female  could 
be  expected  to  have  anything  to  do  with  circumances  o'  that  delicate 
kind.  Yes,  it  were  time  I  were  settlin'  myself.  I'm  a  gittin'  'long  in 
years  now,  and  it's  time  that  a  man  o'  my  age  was  settlin'  hisself.  In 
cose  hit  could  not  be  did,  nor  it  could  not  be  did  without  the  necessary 
female.  And  as  I  has  made  myself  understood  in  all  the  circum- 
sances, in  cose  I  should  now  like  to  hear  from  the  opposite  party." 

Miss  Aery  looked  at  him  so  strangely  that  he  reflected  a  moment, 
and  then  supposing  that  perhaps  he  had  not  made  himself  sufficiently 
explicit  to  warrant  a  perfectly  modest  young  woman  in  assuming  to 
understand  him,  went  through  another  long  circumlocution.  His 
absent  words  had  returned  now  in  quite  sufficient  quantities.  He 
spoke  of  the  school-days  at  Lorriby's,  and  that  ontimely  time  when 
those  'orrible  people,  ef  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  mout  have  done  things 
to  Miss  Betsan  which  would  a  been  too  'orrible  to  think  about ;  but 
which  he  should  ever  be  glad  that  he  was  thar  to  take  the  —  respon- 
shuability  —  so  to  speak;  and  that  always  sense  then  his  bres'  had 
been  a  beatin  with  the  same  tremenjuous  feelins. 
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"Mr.  Williams,"  said  Betsy  Ann,  "I  —  don't  think  I  exactly  under- 
stand you.     I  thought  I  did  once,  but  now  I'm  afraid  I  don't." 

Mr.  Bill  reflected  again,  and  this  time  upon  the  fact  that  in  address- 
ing females  one  must  employ  terms  suitable  to  their  comprehension. 

"  My  meanin'  is,"  he  answered  with  a  winning  smile,  "  that  as  I  now 
desires  to  settle  myself,  I  also  desires,  in  all  the  circumsances,  that  a 
certain  person  —  the  present  female,  for  instance  —  will  jine  along 
with  me  and  travel  along  with  me- down  the  road  to  happiness  and 
bliss." 

They  were  now  near  Mr.  Aery's  gate. 

"  Mr.  Williams,"  she  said,  "  is  it  me  you're  been  talking  about  all 
this  time  ?  Is  it  mel  Mr.  Williams,  it  ain't  me?  Please  tell  me,  Mr. 
Williams,  that  you  don't  mean  me." 

"  Yes,  but  I  do  mean  you.  Who,  in  all  the  circumsances  of  the 
case,  could  I  mean  but  you  ?  " 

They  stopped  at  the  gate.  Mr.  Bill  alighted  gaily,  and  started  to 
lead  Miss  Aery's  horse  to  the  block  in  order  to  assist  her,  but  she 
gathered  up  her  riding-skirts  and  was  upon  the  ground  by  the  time  he 
had  touched  the  bridle.  Then  she  stood  and  regarded  him  yet  more 
curiously  than  before. 

"  Mr.  Williams,"  she  said,  *'  as  it's  me  you  mean,  you'll  give  me  a 
little  time  to  think  about  it,  I  suppose.  You  really  did  quite  surprise 
me  ;  I  thought  it  was  another  person  that  you  was  going  to  talk  about. 
But  as  it's  me,  you'll  give  me  a  little  time  to  think  about  it,  I  know. 
You'll  hear  from  me  soon ;  I'll  not  keep  you  waiting  long.  Oh  no, 
I  don't  believe  in  any  such  thing  as  that  of  keeping  people  a  waiting. 
You'll  hear  from  me  soon." 

"But  how?"  asked  Mr.  Bill. 

"  Never  mind,"  answered  Miss  Aery,  "  I'll  find  the  way.  Of  course 
you  won't  say  anything  about  what's  passed  to-day." 

Not  he  ;  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  blabbin  out  matters,  'specially 
dilicate  matters  like  the  present,  to  a  universal  world. 

That's  right.  Good-bye  now.  He  should  hear  from  her  very  soon, 
and  she  would  be  certain  to  talk  in  the  way  that  was  exactly  right. 
Good-bye.     She  ran  into  the  house,  and  Mr.  Bill  rode  away. 

Somehow  he  couldn't  quite  make  it  out,  but  upon  the  whole  he 
thought  he  was  the  winner. 

As  he  rode  away,  Betsy  Ann,  who  had  reached  the  door,  turned 
and  looked  at  him.  She  leaned  against  the  door-facing,  patted  her 
foot  against  the  floor  awhile,  and  thought,  with  an  expression  upon 
her  face  half  serious  and  half  comic.  Then  lifting  her  bonnet  and 
shaking  her  curls  back  from  her  neck,  she  said  : — "  Yes,  he  must  tell 
him.  He  is  the  very  one  to  do  it ;  the  very,  very,  very  one.  I  never, 
never,  never  —  yes,  he's  the  very  one  to  tell  him,  and  he  shall  do  it." 
She  then  went  to  her  room,  singing  a  hymn  and  talking  to  herself 
alternately — 

Come,  thou  fount  — 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  it  — 

Of  every  blessing, 
"  He's  the  very  one  to  do  it. 

Tune  my  heart 
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"  If  he  don't  give  him  — 

To  sing  thy  grace  : 
"I  never,  never,  never  — 

Streams  of  mercy, 
"Oh,  Karline,  Karline!  — 

Never  ceasing, 
"Dear,  dear  Karline  — 

Call  for  songs  of  loudest  praise." 

And  then  Betsy  Ann  sat  down  upon  her  bed  and  cried  and  laughed, 
and  laughed  and  cried. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

Mr.  Bill  awaited  the  answer.  His  mother  had  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed by  his  not  prosecuting  the  suit  to  Miss  Karline,  and  when  he 
told  of  his  hopes  in  the  case  of  Betsy  Ann,  she  shook  her  head,  and 
told  him  that  in  her  opinion  he  were  standing  very  much  in  his 
own  light.  In  the  first  place,  while  Betsy  Ann  was  a  very  fine  girl, 
Karline  was  one  that  would  suit  him  better.  In  the  next  place,  it  was 
very  doubtful  in  her  mind  whether  he  could  get  Betsy  Ann  or  not, 
and  he  had  therefore  better  mind  what  he  was  about.  But  he  might 
go  on  ;  yes,  go  'long  ;  he  would  soon  see  what  the  upshot  of  it  all  was. 
Then  he  hadn't  treated  Karline  right ;  but  go  'long. 

Mr.  Bill  waited  the  answer.  He  thought  to  himself  that  he  would 
have  preferred  a  categorical  affirmation  in  the  beginning ;  but  he  had 
often  said  that  wimming  was  wimming,  and  it  wasn't  worth  while  to 
try  to  alter  'em.  So  he  waited,  and  notwithstanding  his  confidence, 
he  was  occasionally  quite  thoughtful,  Betsy  Ann  had  promised  to 
let  him  hear  from  her  very  soon.  This  was  on  a  Sunday,  as  we  have 
seen.  Friday  night  had  come,  and  yet  no  answer.  He  was  getting 
a  little  inclined  to  complain,  and  the  more  especially  as  he  had  seen 
Betsy  Ann  on  that  very  afternoon  riding  by  the  store,  on  her  way  to 
the  Thigpens.  True,  she  bowed  very  graciously  to  him  and  Mr. 
Jones,  as  they  were  standing  in  the  door,  but  otherwise  she  left  no 
sign  as  she  passed.     That  night  Mr.  Bill  didn't  sleep  well. 

On  the  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  Allen  Thigpen  rode  up  to 
the  store.  He  alighted,  hitched  his  horse,  and  walked  in  with  delib- 
eration. There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  appearance,  except 
that  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  big  freshly-cut  hickory-stick.  He  seemed 
to  be  in  remarkably  good  health  and  spirits. 

"  Hallo,  Allen,"  said  Mr.  Bland,  who  was  sitting  before  the  door ; 
"  what's  the  matter  ?     Lame  ? " 

"Oh  no,  nothin'  partickler,"  answered  Allen.  "Is  William  Wil- 
liams in  this  mornin'  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he's  in  the  store.     Want  to  see  him  ? " 

"Not  very  partickler  —  only  for  a  minute  or  so.  Fine  day,  Mr. 
Bland." 
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Allen  walked  in  and  saluted  Mr.  Bill  thus : — "  I  want  to  see  you  a 
minute  or  so,  Bill." 

"Why,  good  mornin',  Allen.  How's  all?"  said  Mr.  Bill,  disposed 
to  be  cordial,  but  feeling  a  little  uneasy. 

"  Well  as  common,"  answered  Allen,  drily.  "  I  wish  to  speak  with 
you  a  few  words.  Is  you  partickler  busy  this  mornin'  that  we  mout 
not  have  a  little  convisation  jes  twixt  me  and  you?  Ef  you're  very 
busy  I  can  wait  till  you're  through.  But  I  must  have  a  little  bit  of 
convisation  with  you  befo  I  leave.  Ef  you're  very  busy  I  can  set  out 
ihar  with  Mr.  Bland,  and  wait." 

Mr.  Bill  looked  very  curiously  at  the  stick.  "I'm  not  so  very  busy, 
Allen,  ef  it's  anything  very  j^artickler.  I  hope  —  that  is  —  in  cose  I 
hope  — " 

"Certinly,"  said  Allen;  "sposen  we  take  a  little  walk,  as  maybe 
nary  one  of  us  mout  keer  about  havin  other  people  knowin  'bout  our 
business."  Allen  had  raised  his  stick  and  was  holding  it  with  both 
hands,  and  quietly  striking  his  teeth  upon  the  head.  Mr.  Bill 
scratched  his  head. 

"  Take  —  take  a  walk  ? —  ye-yes.  But,  Allen,  ah  —  not  —  ah  —  not 
too  fur." 

"  Oh  no,  jes  across  the  street  thar." 

Mr.  Bill  came  slowly  from  behind  the  counter. 

"Is  you  got  a  stick?"  asked  Allen. 

"  Stick  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bill. 

"Yes;  stick." 

"  No.  I  sildom  —  ah  —  walks  with  a  stick  nohow,  and  specially — 
sich  a  —  sich  a  —  short  ways  as  that.  Oh,  stick  !"  and  he  began 
backing  again  behind  the  counter. 

Allen  quietly  placed  his  own  in  a  corner.  Mr.  Bill  seemed  a  little 
reassured,  and  coming  forth  again,  they  walked  across  the  street  and 
leaned  upon  a  rail-fence  which  enclosed  a  lot  on  which  several  calves 
were  feeding.  Mr.  Bill  managed  so  as  to  get  a  corner  between  him- 
self and  Allen,  and  seemed  rather  thankful  that  one  of  the  rails 
protruded  some  distance,  on  which  he  could  rest  his  hands. 

"Bill  Williams,"  said  Allen,  "maybe  you  know  what  I'm  goin  to 
talk  to  you  about,  and  maybe  you  don't.  I  know  you  don't  know  all, 
but  I  think  it's  highly  prob'le  you  know  some."  And  Allen  took  a 
chew  of  tobacco, 

Mr.  Bill  looked  anxiously  back  towards  the  store  for  a  moment. 
"Allen,  I  hain't  the  least  idee  —  that  is  —  I  has  —  ah — " 

"That  is,  you  has  a  idee,  is  it?" 

"Allen  Thigpen,  I'm  as  good  a  fren  as  you've  got  in  all  this  blessed 
world  —  and  — " 

"That  ain't  got  the  littlest  thing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Allen  ;  "  not 
the  very  slightest  little  teeny  bit."  Allen  chewed  away  until  he  could 
squeeze  his  quid  into  one  side  of  his  jaw.  He  had  never  appeared  to 
Mr.  Bill  to  be  so  stout  and  strong;  his  very  jaws  looked  as  if  they 
could  grip  anything  they  might  take  a  fancy  to.  "  Does  you,"  said 
Allen,  when  his  quid  was  fixed  satisfactorily,  "does  you,  or  does  you 
not  ?     Which  ?  " 

"Ar  it  —  ah  —  Allen  —  ar  it  a  fe  —  female  ?  " 
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"  Hit  it  right  squar  the  first  jump  !  " 

"Ar  it  Miss  —  ah,  Miss — " 

"Right  agin.     Yes,  it's  her." 

Mr.  Bill  declared  that  he  had  always  been  one  of  the  best  friends 
that  Miss  Karline  ever  had,  and  not  only  so,  but  he  always  had 
respected  her,  and  ef  he  was  to  be  asked  his  opinion  about  Miss  Kar- 
line, he  should  — 

Oh,  nobody  wanted  his  opinion,  at  least  yit  awhile. 

"Bill  Williams,"  said  Allen  sternl}',  "  I  wants  to  know  ef  you  ever 
did  want  sister  Karline  ;  and  ef  you  did,  when,  and  why  not  now  ;  and 
ef  you  didn't,  what's  all  your  talkin  and  carrin  on  been  about,  and 
what's  your  objects,  and  your  meanins,  and  your  intentions.''  Now  I 
wants  you  to  talk  up  squar.  And  when  you're  done,  I'm  goin  to  do 
some  talkin  myself,  and  I^m  goin  to  talk  squar.  And  then  I've  got 
somethin  else  to  say  —  about  —  about  —  some  other  matters.  I  tell 
you  now  I  want  squar  talkin,  and  no  foolin." 

Mr.  Bill  saw  that  he  was  in  difficulties.  His  too  gay  career  was 
having  some  of  its  consequences.  "Allen,"  he  said,  "don't  —  please 
don't  talk  —  so  loud  —  and  be  —  so  brash.  Le's  move  on  up  a  little 
furder."  But  he  looked  back  at  the  store,  and  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  it  might  not  be  best  to  remain  within  easy  call.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  avowed  friendship  for  Mr.  Thigpen,  he  did  not  prefer  his 
society  this  morning  so  entirely  as  to  wholly  disregard  all  other. 
They  walked  a  few  steps  further  on  and  stopped,  Mr.  Bill  again  get- 
ting a  corner  between  Allen  and  himself.  He  drew  a  long  breath. 
He  would  have  gladly  made  a  long  speech  if  Allen  had  not  insisted 
on  his  being  perfectly  "squar." 

"Allen,  I  has  long  wanted  to  settle  myself,  yea,  even  befo  I  quit 
the  country  and  moved  into  Dukesborough.  Somehow  I  got  dissat- 
isfied in  the  country  and  thought  I  would  try  town  awhile,  and — " 

"Oh,  ding  the  countr}',  and  the  town  too!  " 

"Cert'nly,  cert'nly.  As  I  was  sayin,  I  has  wanted  to  settle  myself, 
and  so  did  mammy  want  it ;  and  at  one  time  she  and  me  too  was 
thinkin  that  Miss  —  that  is  —  Miss  Karline  were  the  very  person  that 
could  make  a  man  like  myself  go  on  hand  and  hand  down  the  road  to 
happiness  and  bliss  ;  and  which  even  now,  ef  she  had  ary  friend  upon 
the  top-side  of  this  universal,  ontimely  old  world — " 

"  Oh,  ding  all  about  friends,  and  all  sich  !  " 

"  Cert'nly,  cert'nly.  But  lately,  it  is  true  that  they  ar  another  per- 
son—  which  —  I  don't  like  to  name  names  —  but  it  —  cert'nly  — 
yes  —  in  cose  —  it  ar  a  fe  —  female  ;  and  then,  yes  —  a  fe  —  fe  — " 

"That'll  do,"  said  Allen,  bobbing  his  head,  "  that'll  do.  Well  now, 
Bill,  one  of  the  curiousest  things  about  the  whole  business  is  that  you 
should  a  thought,  even  ef  sister  Karline  would  a  stood  sich  as  that, 
that  you  should  a  thought  that  /  would.  I  got  to  be  plain  with  you, 
Bill,  becase  it's  a  right  dilicate  business.  How  sister  Karline  could 
take  a  likin  to  you.  Bill  Williams,  I  nuver  could  understan  ;  but  that 
ain't  nuther  here  nor  thar  ;  wimming's  strange  things  to  me.  But  that 
part  of  it  ain't  none  o'  my  business.  You  talked  to  her,  and  so  did 
your  mother  ;  and  you  two  come  it  over  her  somehow,  I  don't  know 
how :  I  sposen  sich  things  happens  everyv/har.     You  have  as  good  as 
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ast  her  to  have  you,  you  and  your  mother  betwixt  you,  and  she  did 
make  up  her  mind  to  do  it  —  without  consultin  o'  me  ;  I  had  nothin 
to  do  'long  with  it,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  But  so,  lo  and  behold,  you 
backs  out.  Well  now,  you  see.  Bill  Williams,  sich  as  that  I  —  don't  — 
stand."  At  this  point  Allen  made  him  a  low  bow.  "Bill  Williams," 
he  continued,  "  I  has  never  seed  but  one  man  that  I  was  afeard  of, 
and  he  wan't  no  common  man.  It  wan't  becase  he  were  a  man,  but 
becase  he  were  a  jedge.  But  let  that  all  go  ;  I  have  left  home  to 
come  here  this  mornin  to  put  two  things  to  you.  I  didn't  expect  to 
put  but  one  at  first  —  but  —  but  —  on  thinkin  a  little  about  it,  and 
talkin  a  little  about  it  with  —  a  certin  person,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
put  you  up  two.  Now  see  here:  sister  Karline  don't  understan  all 
your  ways  yit,  though  she  'spicions  you  strong.  Now  here's  them  two 
things  :  You've  got  to  go  to  sister  Karline  and  ask  her  plump,  squar 
up  to  have  you,  and  let  her  be  the  one  that's  to  say  no,  ef  anybody  have 
to  say  it;  or.  Bill  Williams,  you've  got  me  to  whip.  Now  one  or 
t'other :  you've  got  to  lay  the  whole  case  befo  sister  Karline,  and  do 
what  she  say,  or  you  got  me  to  whip.  Which  will  you  do  ?  Maybe 
you  ruther  take  the  last." 

Mr.  Bill  raised  his  arms  in  a  deprecating  attitude,  as  if  few  things 
were  further  from  his  intentions  or  desires  than  to  inflict  corporal  in- 
jury upon  Mr.  Thigpen. 

Oh,  what  a  quandary  Mr.  Bill  was  in  ! 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

Allen  looked  at  Mr.  Bill,  and  chewed  his  tobacco.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  if  he  did  not  rather  enjoy  the  discomfiture  which  he  had 
wrought. 

"Bill  Williams,"  he  began  again,  "I  had  made  up  my  mind  this 
mornin'  to  pitch  right  spang  into  you  the  first  thing  after  I  laid  my 
eyes  on  you.  I  tell  you  why.  I  thought  you  jes  been  triflin'  'long 
with  sister  Karline,  and  never  did  keer  anything  about  her  nohow. 
Not  that  I  don't  know  that  she's  the  best  'oman  in  this  world,  and 
worth  two  dozen  sich  fellers  as  you  or  ary  —  Oh  ding  it  all!"  and 
Allen  wiped  his  eye  and  blew  his  nose.  "  But  Bill,  I  notice  sence  you 
been  livin'  in  this  here  town,  you  'pear  to  be  like  you  feel  like  you 
better'n  t'other  people,  and  I  thought  you  jes  been  carrin  on  with 
her  and  havin'  your  game  and  fun  outen  her.  But  you  say  jes  now 
that  you  did  one  time  like  her  well  enough  to  have  her,  or  leastways 
you  thought  you  did.  Ar  that  so  in  fac' ?  Mind  you  now,  no  foolin, 
and  no  dodgin ;  I  want  squar  talk  from  you." 

"It  ar  a  blessed  fac',  Allen,  a  blessed,  blessed  fac',  on  the  honor  of 
a  man  which  he  were  once  gay  and  happy  as  )'ou,  but  which  he  now 
hardly  know  hisself,  and  what  he  ought  to  —  ah  —  that  is  —  in  all  the 
ontimely,  as  it  war,  circumsances  of — ah — " 

"  Oh,  ding  the  circumstances  !  " 

"  Cert'nly,  cert'nly.     But  listen  to  me,  Allen,  please.     The  difficulty 

is,  I  have  use  words  of  a  certing  kind,  yea  to  another  person  —  I 

.  can't  say  who  —  becase  I  have  promised  not ;  but  you  know  —  in  cose 
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it  ar  a  fe  —  fe  —  male,  and  I'm  —  you  see,  Allen,  —  oh  me  —  I'm 
sorter  in  honor  bound  thar  too,  and  I'm  a  expectin  of  a  anser  every  day. 
Ef  it  wasn't  for  that  —  oh  my  blessed  me — "  and  Mr.  Bill  scratched 
his  head  with  both  hands. 

"  Ef  it  wasn't  for  that,  what  ?  "  asked  Allen  quickly. 

"  Oh,  Allen  —  I  don't  —  know  —  but  I  do  b'lieve,  and  so  do  mammy, 
and  I  always  shall  b'lieve  that — ah  —  Miss  Karline  is  —  the  best 
'oman  in  the  united  world,"  and  he  rubbed  his  nose  with  the  back  of 
his  wrist,  and  looked  very  pitiful  and  longing. 

''  And  you're  waitin  your  anser,  is  you  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  ar,  Allen,  and  which  I  hardly  know." 

"  Well,  I've  fotch  it  to  you." 

Allen  took  a  chew  and  started  to  hand  the  twist  to  Mr.  Bill,  but 
gave  up  the  notion  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Mr.  Bill  opened  his 
eyes  wide.  "  Yes,  I  fotch  your  anser  to  you,  and  hit  war  another 
piece  of  my  business  with  you  this  mornin.  Bill  Williams,  when  you 
thought  about  drappin  sister  Karline  for  Betsan  Aery,  that  war  a 
thing  that  couldn't  well  be  hope.  Ef  you  could  a  got  Betsy  Ann,  or 
ef  you  had  a  thought  you  could  a  got  her,  I  don't  blame  you  for 
wantin  of  her.  Still  it  were  shabby  in  you,  Bill  Williams,  not  to  act 
squar  up  like  a  man,  and  go  to  sister  Karline  and  tell  her  all  about 
it.     But  still  I  can't  blame  you  for  wantin'  of  Betsy  Ann." 

Allen  pulled  out  his  twist  and  offered  it  to  Mr.  Bill. 

"You  don't  chaw?  I  thought  you  chawed.  Well,  you  see.  Bill,  Betsy 
Ann  and  sister  Karline  is  monstous  friendly  —  we're  all  friendl3^  I 
sposen  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  In  cose  I  does,  and  that  what  niake  me  say  — " 

"  Hold  on !  Betsy  Ann  ar  the  person  5'ou  spoke  to  last  Sunday. 
She  told  you  she  would  give  you  a  anser,  didn't  she  ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Bill,  not  knowing  exactly  what  he  thought, 
or  what  he  desired. 

"Well,  I  fotch  her  anser  to  you.  She  tell  me  to  tell  Mr,  Williams 
(for  they  was  the  very  words  she  said),  she  says  to  me  to  tell  I\Ir. 
Williams  that  she  ar  very  sorry  for  the  misonderstandin  betwixt  her 
and  him ;  for  she  thought  that  his  idees  was  about  another  person, 
or  as  you  niout  say,  another  female  ;  and  that  she  didn't  know  no 
better  till  last  Sunday,  and  that  she  still  must  sposen  that  she  must 
be  mistaken,  or  him  one.  But  she  furthermo  ast  me  to  say,  ef  she 
ar  not  mistaken,  nor  him  nuther,  and  she  ar  the  person  who  he  do 
want,  then  so  fur  as  she  ar  consarned  he  ar  too  late.  She  feel  the 
honor  and  all  sich,  but  he  ar  too  late." 

Allen  tore  off  about  a  cubic  inch  of  tobacco,  put  it  in  his  mouth 
and  spat  at  a  rock  about  fifteen  feet  off. 

"Yes,  Bill,  too  late.  Ahead  of  you  thar,  Bill.  Hit  couldn't  be 
hope.     I  beat  you  thar." 

Pitiful  and  perplexed  looked  Mr.  Bill,  Allen  chewing  away  as  if  it 
were  Betsy  Ann  herself  that  he  was  eating  up. 

"  Now  lookee  here.  Bill  Williams:  sister  Karline  don't  know  about 
all  this  here  business  of  yourn  and  Betsy  Ann.  I  wanted  to  tell  her  right 
squar  up,  but  Betsy  Ann  said  no  ;  so  she  don't  know  it.  Now  listen 
to  me.     Sister  Karline  and  me  has  got  to  have  a  division  of  what's 
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thar  on  the  place  this  fall.  As  she  ar  a  female,  and  as  she  ar  the 
best  sister  that  any  man  ever  did  have  in  this  world,  I'm  goin  to  low 
her  five  hundred  dollars  the  'vantage  in  the  settlement.  Ef  arfter  what's 
past  you  and  she  can  make  it  up  —  but  which  I  tell  you  now  that  on- 
less  you  wanted  her  and  ruther  have  her  than  ary  nother  female  —  she 
wouldn't  have  you  ef  you  had  a  gold  nigger  hung  to  every  har  on  top 
of  your  head  —  but  ef,  I  say,  ef  you  and  she  has  a  mind  to  make  it  up, 
thar  it  is.  Ef  not,  and  ef  you  don't  make  some  sort  o'  satisfaction 
for  your  carrin  on,  and  ef  you  don't  promise  me  right  here  that  you 
goin  to  do  it,  you  got  me  to  whip." 

Allen  threw  out  his  quid,  planted  himself  firmly  on  his  pegs, 
clenched  his  fists,  and  looked  as  if  he  meant  all  that  he  said. 

Mr.  Bill  looked  at  Allen,  then  on  the  ground,  then  back  at  the 
store,  then  over  the  fence  at  the  calves.  His  countenance  became 
more  and  more  calm.  Finally  he  looked  at  Allen  again,  smiled 
blandly,  and  said :  "Allen,  I  wouldn't  hurt  a  har  o'  your  head,  not 
for  all  the  money  that  this  ontimely  old  world  could  raise  to  pay  me 
for  doin  it ;  and — " 

"  Oh,  the  dickence  !  " 

"  Cert'nly,  cert'niy.  But  what  I'm  a  thinkin  about  now  ar  a  female, 
and  that  female  ar  Miss  Karline.  Betsan  ar  right,  and  I  knowed  it 
ef  I  had  a  knowed  what  I  was  about.  It  was  Miss  Karline  that  I 
wanted  all  the  time.  Ef  she'll  take  me  arfter  what's  past,  I'll  jine  my 
heart  along  with  hern,  and  go  hand  and  hand  along  with  her  down 
the  road  to  happiness  and  bliss." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  keer  what  road  you  'spect  to  take ;  but  ef  you  foUer 
sister  Karline's  advice  and  go  to  work,  you'll  go  safe.  They  ain't  no 
doubt  about  that." 

"Cert'nly,  cert'nly;  that's  ezactly  what  I  means." 

"You  do  it  then?" 

"  I  do.  I  thought  I  done  already  said  what  was  catamount  to  that. 
I  always  did  love  her  the  best,  but  which  I  didn't  ezactly  know  it  till 
jes  now." 

Mr.  Bill  took  Allen's  hand,  and  said  it  would  do  him  proud  to  call 
him  brother  and  likewise  Betsan  sister.  Allen  let  him  hold  it  an 
instant,  and  then  withdrew  it  and  took  out  his  plug. 

"  Have  a  chaw?     No  ?     I  forgit ;  you  don't  chaw." 

"Allen,"  said  Mr.  Bill,  as  they  were  about  to  separate,  "  maybe  it's 
better  not  —  to  —  ah  —  say  anything  to  Miss  Karline  'bout  —  last 
Sunday.     Wimming's  wdmming  you  know,  and — " 

"  I  got  nothin  mo  to  do  with  it.  Bill ;  I  shall  say  nothin  'bout  it. 
But  I  tell  you  now,  you  better  be  keerful :  sister  Karline  ain't  so  easy 
fooledas  you  mout  think.     You  be  keerful." 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

Miss  Karline  did  not  inquire  of  her  brother  on  what  errand  he  was 
going  to  Dukesborough.  She  had  been  more  than  usually  thoughtful 
of  late,  but  had  kept  her  thoughts  to  herself  Betsy  Ann  was  treated 
at  this  visit  as  she  always  had  been,  and  especially  since  her  engage- 
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ment  with  Allen.  Mr.  Bill's  name  was  mentioned  once  or  twice 
casually,  but  Miss  Karline  did  not  notice  the  allusion.  The  next  day 
Betsy  Ann  went  home,  and  that  very  afternoon  Mr.  Bill  rode  up. 
Allen  had  seen  him  coming  and  dodged  out  of  view. 

Mr,  Bill  tried  to  look  gay  and  gallant.  "And  how  is  my  friend 
Miss  Karline  this  sweet  and  lovely  evenin  like?" 

But  Miss  Karline  was  quite  cool.  Of  course  she  could  but  ask  Mr. 
Williams  to  take  a  seat.  She  very  politely  remarked  that  as  she 
sposen  he  had  come  to  see  her  brother  on  business,  she  would  have 
him  called  in.  Mr.  Bill  protested  that  he  had  not  come  to  see  Allen, 
but  her,  and  her  only.  For  the  life  of  Miss  Karline  she  could  not 
understand  what  about,  and  thought  he  must  be  mistaken.  If  Mr. 
Williams  did  not  want  to  see  her  brother,  then  he  ought  to  have  come 
yesterday,  for  then  they  had  a  very  pleasant  girl  in  the  house,  which 
she  might  have  been  very  pleasant  company  for  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Bill  saw  his  danger,  and  went  right  to  work.  He  made  a 
rather  slighting  allusion  to  the  young  lady  in  question;  but  Miss  Kar- 
line caught  him  up  at  once,  and  warned  him,  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  to  be  keerful  how  he  talked,  and  intimated  that  it  would  make 
matters  worse  if  he  went  about  denying  any  of  his  conduct.  So  Mr. 
Bill  had  to  come  out  squarely,  although  Miss  Karline  assured  him 
that  he  need  not,  as  it  was  none  of  her  business,  and  she  keered 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  Mr.  Bill  confessed,  and  vowed  his  love  anew, 
and  even  condescended  to  beg.  But  it  all  amounted  to  nothing.  He 
told  his  mother  that  night  that  Miss  Karline  had  kicked  him  so  high 
that  the  blue-birds  had  time  enough  to  pick  every  har  from  his  head 
and  build  their  nesteses  outen  it. 

"Jes  as  I 'spected,"  said  his  mother.  But  she  did  not  reproach 
him  harshly,  for  she  saw  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  seri- 
ously mortified  and  depressed.  Then,  as  his  engagement  with  Bland 
&  Jones  had  just  expired,  he  had  come  home  and  was  to  stay  there. 
This  had  gratified  her  greatly,  and  so  she  had  not  the  heart  to  scold 
him.  But  she  told  him  to  go  on  and  attend  to  the  business.  In  a 
day  or  two  he  expressed  the  intention  of  going  to  see  Miss  Karline 
again,  but  his  mother  would  not  hear  to  this.  Wait,  I  tell  you ; 
wait. 

A  few  days  after  that,  as  Miss  Karline  was  sitting  in  her  door,  Mrs. 
Williams  rode  up.  She  rose  immediately  and  went  out  to  meet  her. 
Miss  Karline  was  perhaps  a  little  more  cordial  than  usual,  for  she  felt 
that  she  could  but  sympathise  with  Mrs.  Williams  in  what  she  very 
well  knew  was  giving  her  distress.  So  she  met  her  even  affection- 
ately, and  insisted  upon  carrying  into  the  house  a  curious  looking 
bundle  which  the  old  lady  had  brought  with  her.  It  was  something 
sewed  up  carefully  in  a  pillow-case. 

After  entering  into  the  house  and  exchanging  a  remark  or  two 
about  the  weather,  their  health,  and  so  forth,  Mrs.  Williams  looked  at 
the  bundle  with  a  most  sorrowful  face,  and  then  at  Miss  Karline. 
Then  she  peaked  up  her  features  as  if  for  a  cry,  and  shook  her  head 
dismally. 

"  Something  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mrs.  Williams  ;  I  jes  know  they 
is.  Ain't  you  sick,  Mrs.  Williams  ?  "  and  Miss  Karline  rose  to  get  the 
camphor,  which  stood  ready  in  a  big  bottle  on  the  mantel. 
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Mrs.  Williams  put  our  her  hand,  "  Not  that,  not  that.  I  ain't  sick 
in  body  ;  it's  here."  She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart  and  mur- 
mured feebly,  "  It's  broke." 

Miss  Karline  looked  down  at  the  floor,  and  felt  very  sorry  for  her 
friend. 

"Open  that  bundle,  Karline,  if  you  please."  Miss  Karline  opened 
it  slowly  and  cautiously,  as  if  she  suspected  it  to  be  an  infernal  ma- 
chine. She  took  out  the  contents,  laid  it  on  the  table,  then  sat  down, 
and  exclaiming,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Williams!  "  she  folded  her  hands  on  her 
lap  and  leaned  her  head  upon  the  table. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  "hit's  Bonaparte  a  crossin  o'  the  Rhine. 
I  hain't  the  heart  to  keep  it  now.  Hit's  never  been  spread  but  once. 
I  put  hit  on  the  shed-room  bed  —  oh  my!  jes  to  see  how  it  would 
look,  and  it  look  lovely  indeed.  And  then  I  took  it  off  and  folded  it 
nice,  jes  as  you  see  it  now,  and  put  it  in  the  chist ;  and,  says  I,  I'll 
save  it  till  —  oh  my  goodness  me  !  But  it's  a  life  o'  disappintments." 
And  she  continued  to  shake  her  head. 

Oh,  Miss  Karline,  Miss  Karline !  How  can  you  afford  to  behold 
such  distress?  Indeed  you  cannot,  for  your  head  is  kept  leaning  on 
the  table. 

"Yes,  Karline,  I  couldn't  keep  Bonaparte  any  longer  now,  arfter 
my  heart's  done  and  broke.  And  what  have  broke  it  .-•  Hit's  becase 
my  onliest  child's  heart  ar  broke  also  too  and  likewise." 

"If  his  heart's  broke,"  said  Miss  Karline,  raising  her  head,  "it 
wasn't  me  that  broke  it."  Miss  Karline  spoke  firmly,  but  not 
harshly. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Karline,  you  don't  know  that  child.  Yes ;  hit's  you 
that  broke  it.  He's  a  dyin  for  you  day  by  day.  He  jes  goes  about, 
and  goes  about.  He  ain't  got  no  stomach  for  his  vittals.  His  west- 
coats  has  had  to  be  tuck  up  two  blessed  times  ;  and  he  don't,  and  I 
sometimes  thinks  he  can't,  tie  his  shoes.  He  scarcely  ever  says  any- 
thing to  me  nor  nobody  else ;  and  my  feelins  is  powerful,  and  'spi- 
cions  is  powerful  that,  without  some  change,  and  that  soon,  the  poor 
child  ar  goin  to  lose  his  senses.  Hit  was  only  last  night  when  I  was 
a  tryin  to  'courage  him  up  a  leetle  bit,  says  he  to  me,  says  he,  '  Let  me 
alone,  mammy,  I'm  moloncholly,'  and  then  he  got  up  and  tried  to 
sing  that  hime  — 

'  An  let  this  feebyul  body  fail, 
And  Ifet  it  faint  or  die ; ' 

and  he  broke  down  befo  he  got  through  the  very  fust  veerse,  and  went 
'long  off  to  bed.     Oh  my  goodness  blessed  me  !  " 

It  was  in  vain  that  Miss  Karline  insisted  that  it  wasn't  she  that  had 
placed  Mr.  Bill  in  his  present  condition.  She  didn't  kiiow  the  child. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  done  wrong  that  Sunday,  but  it  was  all  them 
Dukesborough  ways ;  and  she  knowed  that  he  loved  Miss  Karline  the 
best,  and  that  he  has  now  done  quit  Dukesborough  and  all  sich  fool- 
ishness, and  that  even  Mr.  Pearch  said  William  had  done  ezactly 
what  he  ought  to  a  done  when  he  quit  Dukesborough  ;  and  he  war 
nately  a  industrous  young  man,  and  he  told  me  with  his  own  mouth 
that  if  William  could  git  Karline  Thigpen,  he  didn't  have  a  doubt  that 
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it  would  be  the  finest  thing  that  could  happen  to  him,  and  he  thought 
he  would  git  studdy  and  make  a  good  farmer.  Now  they  was  the 
very  words  he  said,  and  —  oh  gracious,  gracious,  gracious  !  " 

Miss  Karline  deeply  sympathised  with  the  widow.  She  felt  sorry 
for  her  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  They  had  a  long  talk.  "  I 
wouldn't  a  blamed  Mr.  Williams,"  she  said,  "  for  likin  Betsy  Ann ; 
she's  younger  than  I  am,  and  a  heap  prettier.  But — he  oughtn't  — 
to  be  —  courtin  both  of  us  —  at  the  same  time.  He  ought  to  made 
up  his  mind,  and  not  trifle  with  pedple  —  still  he  was  gentlemany  in 
tellin  me  about  it,  and  which  — " 

Miss  Karline  could  go  no  further.  She  leaned  her  head  on  the 
table  again.  The  widow  pressed  upon  her  as  she  found  her  giving 
way.  Oh,  how  she  did  dwell  on  Mr.  Bill's  moloncholly,  and  the 
tuckin  up  of  his  westcoats,  and  his  havin  of  no  stomach  for  his  vittals. 
But  Miss  Karline  would  not  make  any  promise.  She  would  think 
about  it.  The  widow  said  that  she  could  not  take  back  home  with 
her  Bonaparte  a  crossin  o'  the  Rhine  without  some  little,  some  leetle 
bit  o'  hope  for  her  poor  'flicted  child.  Miss  Karline  looked  at  the 
counterpane  for  a  moment.  She  had  made  the  counterpin  for  her  — 
leastways  she  and  Betsy  Ann  together,  which  of  cose  she  had  fur- 
nished the  thread  herself  and  done  most  of  the  weavin.  She  had 
made  it  for  Mrs.  Williams,  and  for  nobody  but  her,  and  which,  she 
had  said  and  would  say  it  again,  that  she  had  loved  her  next  to  her 
own  blessed  mother  that  was  now  dead  and  gone ;  and  that  as  for 
herself,  if  she  knowed  herself,  she  was  not  a  person  that,  when  she 
give  things  as  presents  to  people,  would  ever  wish  to  take  'em  back 
again. 

During  this  and  more  of  such  talk,  Miss  Karline  carefully  sewed  up 
the  counterpane  in  the  pillow-case,  and  though  she  declared  that  she 
could  make  no  promises,  the  widow  hugged  her  tight.  She  shortly 
afterwards  took  her  leave  and  rode  on  home,  carrying  tenderly  in  her 
lap  Bonaparte  a  crossing  o'  the  Rhine. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Bill  was  at  the  Thigpens  good  and  soon.  He 
came  in  with  a  subdued  and  solemn  air.  He  had  been  extremely 
moloncholly,  he  confessed.  After  some  preliminary  remarks,  in  which 
he  again  spoke  of  how  important  it  was,  in  this  vain  and  foolish  world, 
for  a  man  to  settle  hisself,  he  got  upon  his  knees  before  Miss  Karline, 
and  declared  that  he  loved  her  the  best  and  the  onliest  of  all  the 
females  in  this  blessed  world,  and  that  he  would  never  rise  from  that 
blessed  floor  until  she  had  forgive  him. 

Miss  Karline  declared  to  him,  upon  her  word  and  honor  she  de- 
clared to  him,  that  if  it  was  not  for  his  mother's  sake  she  wouldn't ; 
and  as  for  Betsy  Ann,  she  was  goin  to  be  her  dear  sister  anyhow,  and 
it  wouldn't  look  right  maybe  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  his  mother,  and  — 
then  Miss  Karline  broke  down,  and  extended  him  her  hand.  Mr. 
Bill  arose,  flung  away  his  moloncholly  in  an  instant,  and  declared  that 
he  could  now  see  his  way  clear  all  down  the  road  to  happiness  and 
bliss. 

Just  then  Allen  came  in.  Seeing  at  once  that  all  was  settled,  he 
went  to  his  sister  and  put  his  arm  around  her.  Finding  he  was  about 
to  cry,  he  jerked  out  his  tobacco,  tore  off  a  big  piece,  crammed  it  in 
his  mouth,  and  handing  it  to  Mr.  Bill,  said  : 
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"Have  a  thaw,  Bill?     No,  I  forgith,  you  don't  thaw." 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

A  COUNTRY  wedding  in  Georgia,  in  the  times  whereof  I  write,  was  a 
thing  worth  going  to.  Allen  and  Betsy  Ann  were  married  on  a 
Tuesday,  and  Mr.  Bill  and  Miss  Karline  were  to  be  joined  on  the 
next  Thursday.  The  best  showing  was  reserved  for  the  last.  They 
would  have  had  both  marriages  on  the  same  night  if  it  had  been  con- 
venient. As  it  was,  Allen  and  Betsy  Ann  agreed  in  insisting  that  the 
big  supper  should  be  at  his  sister's.  All  the  neighbors  were  invited, 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  most  of  them  went.  Pig,  lamb, 
turkey,  chicken,  duck,  pea-fowl,  goose,  partridge,  pigeon,  cake,  sylla- 
bub. Oh,  the  syllabub  !  Every  tumbler  and  wdne-glass  in  the  neigh- 
borhood had  been  called  in,  and  were  then  incapable  of  holding  it  all. 
Miss  Karline  and  Betsy  Ann,  and  Mrs.  Glisson,  and  Allen,  and 
Brinkley,  they  all  made  it.  How  they  did  work  at  it !  Betsy  Ann 
and  Allen  beat  up  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  Betsy  Ann  declared  a 
hundred  times  that  day  that  that  syllabub  wouldn't  be  fit  to  drink, 
because  Allen  would  keep  leaving  off  the  beating  just  to  give  her 
cheeks  a  pinch.  Brinkly  was  in  good  feather.  It  was  understood 
that  he  was  to  be  educated,  even  to  sending  to  college,  by  Mr.  Over- 
ton, who  was  now  gone  to  Virginia,  but  would  be  back  in  good  time 
for  all  purposes. 

The  guests  all  reached  the  house  at  the  appointed  time.  The 
marriage  was  to  take  place  by  early  candle-light,  and  in  those  days 
the  night  was  understood  to  begin  as  the  sun  went  down. 

Mr.  Bill  had  on  a  blue  coat,  buff  pants  and  vest,  a  white  stock, 
pumps  and  silk  stockings.  No  taking  up  of  waistcoats  now.  He  was 
never  so  gay.  He  answered  the  preacher  with  a  Yes  so  loud  that  you 
would  have  thought  nobody  had  ever  before  taken  a  responsibility 
with  a  greater  resolve  to  keep  it.  Miss  Karline,  in  pure  white  all 
over,  looked  as  if  she  knew  it  was  a  serious  business,  but  she  had 
reflected  upon  it,  and  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  through  with  it. 
After  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  shaking  of  hands  began.  How  they 
did  wring !  Mr.  Bill  declared  scores  of  times  that  he  could  now  look 
ahead  and  see  the  way  perfectly  clear.  It  was  a  great  responsibility,  he 
admitted ;  but  he  had  somebody  to  help  him  take  it  now,  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  now  bid  farewell  to  a  vain  and  foolish,  but  which  now  it 
were  also  a  blessed  and  glorious  old  world.  He  twitted  Allen  on 
having  beaten  him  so  far.  This  was  done  in  a  very  jocose  and 
friendly  way  however.  He  knew  how  safe  it  was  to  run  Miss  Karline 
against  anybody,  even  Allen's  wife.  Allen  made  no  other  answer  to 
his  boast  than  this : — "  Sister  Karline  will  car  you  safe.  Bill,  ef  you 
foUer  her  advice,  and  go  to  work.  I  never  wanted  a  chaw  o'  to- 
backer  as  bad  in  my  born  days  ;  I  hain't  had  one  sence  day  befo  yis- 
tiday." 

The  fiddling  and  the  dancing  began;  and  then  the  supper  —  tur- 
key, turkey,  cake  and  syllabub,  syllabub  and  cake.  The  only  thing 
that  marred  Miss  Karline's  happiness  was  that  people  wouldn't  be 
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everlastingly  eating.  Man}'^  declared  that  they  were  filled  up  to  the 
very  top  of  their  throats,  but  Mis?  Karline  was  for  stuffing  in  more 
and  washing  down  with  syllabub.  It  was  nothin  in  the  world  but 
froth,  and  wouldn't  hurt  anybody.  Mr.  Bill  endorsed  his  wife  fully, 
and  it  was  said  the  number  of  tumblers  he  took  couldn't  be  counted. 

The  dancing  went  on  until  near'y  midnight,  the  older  guests  having 
departed  long  before  that  hour.  The  grand  thing,  after  the  Virginia 
reel,  was  a  duett  of  some  sort  between  Mr.  Bill  and  Betsy  Ann.  The 
question  was  who  could  hold  out  the  longest,  Mr.  Bill  gave  the 
challenge,  and  counted  on  a  great  triumph  over  Betsy  Ann,  at  which 
he  knew  Miss  Karline  would  be  gratified.  His  idea  was  to  break  her 
down  by  vigorous  moves  in  the  beginning.  The  quantity  of  syllabub 
he  had  taken,  together  with  the  joyousness  of  the  occasion,  made  him 
feel  that,  like  old  Molly's  colt,  he  could  jump  over  the  moon. 

Betsy  Ann  understood  his  game,  and  called  to  the  fiddler  for  a 
more  vigorous  measure.  It  was  Morris,  who  belonged  to  Mr.  Parkin- 
son. Morris  struck  at  once  into  his  master-piece,  which  he  called 
Sally  Goodin.  My  gracious,  how  it  did  go  !  You  couldn't  see  the 
bow  at  all ;  but  you  could  hear,  as  well  the  fiddle  as  Morris'  foot  as 
he  kept  time  upon  the  floor.  Betsy  Ann's  feet  rattled  like  the  rain. 
And  she  was  —  splendid.  That's  all  I  can  say  for  Betsy  Ann  that 
night.  Mr.  Bill  did  elegantly  at  first,  and  his  heels  shook  the  very 
beams  of  the  house.  "  Faster  !  "  cried  Betsy  Ann  ;  "  why  don't  you 
play  up,  Morris .''  "  Then  taking  her  skirts  with  the  tips  of  her  thumbs 
and  forefingers  and  lifting  them  slightly,  she  spun  around  twice,  and 
if  the  eye  alone  could  have  been  trusted,  people  would  have  said  that 
Betsy  Ann  had  a  thousand  feet  and  ancles. 

Mr.  Bill  had  started  out  with  his  shoulders  set  back  and  his  arms 
hanging  easily  behind  him,  but  he  hfid  gradually  come  up  straight, 
and  afterwards  he  leaned  over  in  front.  Hitherto  his  arms  had  played 
an  important  part,  as  they  swung  back  and  forth  to  help  out  his  legs  ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  began  to  hang  heavily  from  his  shoul- 
ders, and  his  fingers  twitched  as  if  they  were  getting  ashamed  of  the 
probable  result. 

Allen  was  standing  against  the  wall  holding  his  sister's  hand,  and 
no  other  two  enjoyed  the  contest  as  they  did.  "Never  give  it  up. 
Bill,"  Allen  cried  ;  "  don't  you  see  she  can't  hold  out  much  longer  ?  " 

Mr.  Bill  had  never  looked  more  serious.  He  had  naturally  a  good 
ear  for  time,  but  he  got  slower  and  slower,  making  up  by  coming 
down  heavy  on  the  tonic  notes  of  the  music.  He  looked  at  Betsy 
Ann  with  a  fierceness  which  made  him  seem  as  if  he  felt  that  his 
honor  as  a  married  man  depended  upon  the  result,  and  was  in  danger 
of  being  ruined  at  the  start.  His  lower  j  aw  began  now  to  partake  of  his 
general  ponderosity,  and  his  knees  to  give  each  other  confused  knock- 
ings.  Miss  Karline  was  so  full  of  laughter  that  she  could  say  noth- 
ing ;  but,  holding  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth  with  one  hand,  she 
gave  Allen  a  sign  and  a  push  with  the  other.  Allen  passed  around, 
came  up  behind  him  and  spread  out  his  arms.  He  gave  a  wink  to 
Betsy  Ann,  who  smiled,  spun  around  again,  and  cried  aloud  to  the 
fiddler,  "Faster!" 

Then  she  flew  up  to  Mr.  Bill  and  seized  his  hands  for  another  turn, 
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but  those  hands  were  limber  and  heav  As  she  pulled  them  up,  Mr. 
Bill's  balance  was  destroyed,  and  3ie  f  '.  back  into  the  arms  of  Allen. 
Shouts  of  laughter  and  clapping  of  -^nds  followed.  They  put  the 
vanquished  into  a  chair,  but  h^,  was  tot  xhausted  even  to  laugh  until 
they  brought  him  a  tumbler  of  syllabub 

"Ah!  hah!"  he  ejaculated,  "  but!  hit's  the  fust  time  —  time  —  ever 
I  war  —  non  —  pi  —  plushed  a',  that.     Ah!  hah!" 

Allen  assured  him  that  if  ht  i-.i-i  held  out  a  minute  longer  Betsan 
would  a  give  out;  he  had  see  ■  i  in  he*-  looks.  Betsy  Ann  fanned 
herself,  and  answered  Allen  V-j  culling  ihe  pigeon-wing.  Mr.  Bill 
looked  up  without  moving  his  mouth  from  the  tumbler,  gave  a  tired 
smile,  shook  his  head,  and  murmured  — 

"Thnon  —  thpluthed,  Allen,  thnon  —  thpluthed." 

He  had  never  been  known  to  give  up  anything  so  squarely. 

The  guests  all  left  at  last,  after  the  shaking  of  hands  again  and  the 
congratulations,  and  the  wishing  all  sorts  of  good  things.  Everybody 
carried  away  a  great  bundle  of  cake  which  the  two  brides  insisted 
upon  loading  them  with.  But  the  syllabub  was  not  yet  all  gone. 
Allen  made  Mr.  Bill  take  another  tumbler. 

•'Won't  you  take  one  yourself?  "  inquired  Mr.  Bill. 

"Yes,"  answered  Allen,  "that  is  ef  I  can't  take  a  chaw,  but  I  heap 
ruther  have  a  chaw." 

Betsy  Ann  shook  her  head,  and  he  took  the  syllabub. 

Mr.  Bill  sipped  his  syllabub,  and  said  it  war  a  beautiful  skene  ;  all 
thar  in  the  family  like  together.  It  war  the  beautifulest  skene  that 
ever  was  loed  and  beholded.  He  could  now  lay  his  hand  on  his  bres' 
and  say  that  he  could  now  look  ahead  of  him  and  see  'em  all  travellin 
down  together  on  the  road  — 

But  Miss  Karline  took  his  tumbler  and  said  it  was  time  for  her  and 
Betsy  Ann  to  put  up  the  things. 

"  Philip,"  said  Mr.  Bill  to  me  about  a  week  after  his  marriage, 
"  Philip,  my  young  fren,  I  never  knowed  what  happiness  and  bliss  was 
befo.  And  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  becase  I'm  a  man  of 
experence  and  you're  yit  young.  When  you  git  a  man,  Philip,  and 
go  to  git  married,  you  git  a  settled  'oman  ;  take  my  advice,  Philip, 
and  marry  a  settled  'oman." 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

The  winter  had  come  and  gone.  It  had  been  passed  by  George 
Overton  in  Virginia,  in  arranging  his  matters  there  preparatory  to  his 
final  removal  to  Georgia.  Many  a  letter  had  come  and  gone.  I  must 
not  recite  them  here.  Nothing  is  so  dependent  (for  the  interest  they 
excite)  upon  time  and  other  accidents  as  love-letters.  They  may  well 
be  said  to  be  glorious  things,  but  it  is  in  a  way  the  least  general. 
Every  one  has  a  certain  glory  of  its  own ;  yet  it  is  never  but  for  one 
being  ;  it  cannot  be  shed  abroad.  Even  for  that  one  being  it  soon 
passes  away.  The  missive  comes,  by  trembling  hands  the  seal  is 
broken,  and  the  words  come  into  the  heart  like  the  rain  into  the 
thirsty  earth.     It  dilates  with  ineffable  sweetness.     But  that   sweet- 
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ness,  just  as  it  is  then,  that  half  stilly,  half  tumultuous  sweetness  is 
gone  even  before  the  second  reading.  When  love's  course  is  run,  and 
finds  its  fruition  in  the  serene  affections  of  marriage,  who  is  there  that 
is  wont  to  go  often  to  the  casket  that  holds  its  written  history  and 
seeks  to  bring  back  the  feelings  which  its  first  inditing  inspired. 
They  come  no  more;  no  more  than  youth  comes  jigain  to  age.  The 
casket  and  its  ancient  records  are  dutifully  and  reverently  preserved 
in  some  secret  and  sacred  archive.  We  may  occasionally  open  and 
read  awhile,  as  we  curiously  look  over  a  relic  of  olden  literature  ;  but 
as  in  the  one  so  in  the  other,  we  smile  at  what  sounds  as  the  quaint 
language  of  a  time  that  is  long  past.  One  keeps  such  records  as  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  a  state  which,  though  happy,  was  not 
more  so  than  the  present,  perhaps  not  so  much  so,  yet  more  ecstatic 
in  the  short  periods  of  its  ecstasy  ;  but  one  sighs  as  well  as  smiles  to 
feel  that,  for  the  purposes  of  their  ancient  uses,  they  are  now  obsolete, 
iike  music  past; — 

"  'Twas  sweet,  'twas  passing  sweet. 
But  now  'tis  gone  away." 

The  spring  was  opening,  and  it  was  in  the  evening  of  a  bright  day. 
Lucy  Parkinson  took  her  usual  walk  to  the  graveyard.  It  was  on  the 
road-side,  prettily  situated  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.  It  was  enclosed 
by  a  fence  of  upright  boards  and  hedged  with  cedar.  There  were 
several  evergreen  trees  and  willows  on  the  corners  of  the  walks.  Un- 
der one  of  these  Lucy  sat  upon  a  rustic  bench.  She  w^ore  a  white 
muslin  robe  which  was  confined  at  her  waist  by  a  belt  of  black  ribbon. 
In  her  hair  there  were  some  violets  and  white  jessamines.  Her  broad 
hat  lay  in  her  lap,  and  her  hands  toyed  with  its  ribbons  as  she  sat 
there  so  thoughtful. 

How  various  must  be  the  thoughts  of  a  pure-minded  young  woman 
as  she  approaches  the  time  when  she  must  give  herself  away  to  the 
man  of  her  choice.  How  ready,  yet  how  reluctant!  Who  can  tell 
her  what  that  mysterious  estate  may  bring  along  with  it  to  her?  It  is 
sweet  to  love  and  to  be  loved  as  now :  will  it  be  more  so  when  her 
life  is  merged  into  another's  ? 

There  was  sadness  upon  her  brow,  but  it  was  the  sadness  of  a  true 
heart,  which  in  its  modest  estimate  of  its  own  strength,  was  thinking 
upon  the  serious  destinies  of  that  career  to  which  she  was  fast  tend- 
ing, and  upon  which  she  so  desired,  yet  so  feared  to  enter.  She  had 
placed  her  arm  upon  the  back  of  the  bench  and  her  head  rested  upon 
her  open  hand.  The  latch  of  the  little  gate  was  gently  lifted.  She 
raised  her  eyes  and  saw  George  Overton. 

How  amply  that  reunion  repaid  them  for  their  long  separation  ! 
How  free  from  doubt  and  from  fear  was  now  that  loving  girl  as  she 
clung  to  the  bosom  of  her  affianced  husband,  and  could  not  speak, 
but  only  look,  and  languish,  and  weep.  Long  they  sat  there  together. 
When  they  rose  to  go,  Lucy  paused  at  Jack's  grave,  and  other  tears 
were  in  her  eyes. 

"He  is  not  here,"  said  George,  "he  is  not  here,  but  is  ris^n." 

Two  weeks  from  that  day  they  were  married.  None  were  present 
besides  the  family,  except  Mr.  Sanford,  Mrs.  Glisson,  and  Brinkly. 
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"  This  son  will  take  the  other  one's  place  now,"  said  the  widow  to 
Mrs.  Parkinson.    And  they  both  wept,  but  smiled  through  their  tears. 


THE    LIFE    OF    THE    PLAINS. 


FEW  Eastern  people  who  have  not  visited  the  far  West,  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  "the  prairies"  and  "the  plains." 
They  may  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  prairies  of  greater  or 
less  extent  exist  in  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States,  which  con- 
stitute level  interruptions  in  a  more  or  less  hilly  country.  Sometimes, 
as  in  southern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  they  may  be  cov^ered  with  mag- 
nificent timber,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  treeless.  Their  soil  is 
deep  and  alluvial  in  character,  and  supports  high  grass  and  an  abun- 
dance of  flowering  plants.  But  these  are  all  mere  gardens  and  parks 
when  compared  with  the  great  Plains,  which  stretch  in  one  unbroken 
expanse  from  eastern  Kansas  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from 
Texas  to  British  America.  While  the  prairies  are  mostly  of  modern 
formation  or  filled  with  modern  deposits,  the  plains  are  the  elevated 
beds  of  ancient  oceans  and  seas,  lying  almost  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tions in  which  they  were  deposited.  The  soil  is  not  so  deep  nor  so 
rich  as  that  of  the  prairies  eastward  of  them,  but  is,  over  great  areas, 
only  second  to  these  in  productive  capacity.  It  supports  a  rather 
close  but  short  covering  of  a  peculiar  grass,  which  at  once  arrests  the 
attention  of  the  visitor,  from  its  uniformity  or  freedom  from  admixture 
of  other  grasses  and  its  general  appearance.  It  is  not  a  bright  green, 
and  is  fine,  stiff  and  curled,  forming  an  admirably  elastic  carpet  or 
bed.  Its  small  size  and  light  product  will  always  prevent  its  being 
ranked  by  the  agriculturist  alongside  of  the  cultivated  species,  and 
true  to  the  principle  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  it  yields  readily  to 
the  latter  on  their  being  introduced  by  the  settlers.  Thus  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Topeka  it  has  been  entirely  extirpated,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  good  and  bad  grasses  from  the  East,  some  of  the  latter 
greatly  improved  in  quality  and  yield  by  the  change.  The  buffalo 
grass  however  supports  an  abundant  life,  and  that  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
as  will  be  presently  explained. 

The  plains  are  not  an  uninterrupted  level.  Ever  since  their  sur- 
face was  raised  above  the  ocean,  the  drainage  from  rains  or  springs 
has  sought  the  depressions  and  worn  channels  to  still  lower  levels. 
The  lateral  drainage  entering  these  has  cut  away  their  sides  and 
widened  them  in  some  cases  into  cafk)ns  or  deep  narrow  ravines,  or 
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into  wider  valleys  with  level  floors.  The  mud  of  the  old  sea-bottom 
has  not  experienced  sufficient  pressure  for  its  conversion  into  rock  of 
much  hardness,  hence  it  is  cut  away  with  ease  and  rapidity.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  the  lower  strata  are  more  easily  worn  and  removed 
than  the  upper,  and  we  have  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  the  valley  borders  are  nearly  all  vertical 
bluffs,  ranging  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height. 
Occasionally  the  traveller  meets  with  tracts  in  process  of  removal, 
where  the  fragments  of  bluffs  are  separated  by  deep  canons  which 
cross  and  wind  among  each  other  like  the  alleys  of  a  great  city  or  the 
labyrinth  of  Crete.  These  strange  places  have  their  huge  edifice-like 
blocks  and  mounds,  consisting  of  harder  parts  of  the  strata  which 
have  not  yet  yielded  to  the  action  of  rain  and  frost ;  they  have  fortifi- 
cation-like walls  pierced  with  loop-holes  or  natural  bridges  ;  they  have 
terrace  on  terrace,  which  were  they  only  covered  with  rich  vegetation, 
would  rival  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  Some  larger  tracts  of 
much  hardness,  or  capped  perhaps  by  a  hard  stratum,  remain  far  out 
in  the  valleys.  If  they  be  of  conic  form  they  are  called  "buttes," 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  two  such  peaks  standing  together  in 
Western  Kansas,  whence  they  are  termed  "twin  buttes."  The  scene 
from  these  buttes  along  the  valley  borders  is  often  peculiar  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  Kansas  upper  bed  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color  j 
and  the  eye  ranging  over  the  long  line  of  the  eroded  patches,  presents 
to  the  imagination  the  gaudily  painted  walls  of  many  ruined  towns 
and  cities  of  a  race  of  banished  giants.  In  the  yellow  and  blue  chalk 
strata  are  entombed  the  bones  of  the  ancient  population  of  the  ocean 
of  the  cretaceous  period.  Quadrupeds  have  not  yet  been  obtained 
from  beds  of  this  period  in  any  part  of  the  world,  but  many  reptiles 
and  fishes,  and  a  few  birds,  have  been  discovered  in  most  of  its  areas. 
In  Kansas  twenty-five  species  of  reptiles  and  as  many  fishes  have 
rewarded  examinations  made  within  the  last  three  years  only.  Most 
of  these  are  sea  monsters  of  huge  proportions,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions carnivorous. 

Interesting  as  it  would  be  to  trace  the  balance  of  life  presented  by 
the  living  creatures  of  this  period,  we  pass  on  to  view  the  stages  by 
which  it  was  prepared  for  the  existing  fauna,  represented  by  the  bison, 
the  antelope,  the  wolf,  etc. 

The  process  of  drying  the  surface  was  far  from  completed  by  the 
elevation  of  the  cretaceous  sea-bottom.  The  waters  as  they  flowed 
away  from  the  swells,  accumulated  in  extensive  depressions,  and 
formed  lakes  or  inland  seas.  One  of  these  occupied  the  region  of 
northern  Utah,  but  a  later  elevation  divided  it,  and  part  extended  to 
the  eastward,  covering  part  of  the  present  territory  of  Wyoming,  while 
part  remained  to  the  southwest,  and  has  left  a  remnant  in  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  of  Utah.  Other  great  lakes  existed  in  Nebraska  and  Oregon 
long  after  that  of  Wyoming  had  dried ;  and  when  the  former  tracts 
were  elevated,  a  large  body  of  fresh  water  remained  in  southern  Idaho. 
Each  one  of  these  basins  reveals  in  its  sediments  the  history  of  the 
life  of  the  slowly  extending  plains.  These  were  more  humid  at  the 
time  of  the  first  enclosure  of  the  great  lakes  than  now,  for  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  not  then  as  elevated  or  extended  as  at  the  present 
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time,  and  the  winds  from  the  Pacific  discharged  abundant  rains. upon 
them.  Great  forests  of  palms  spread  over  the  level  land,  and  dense 
swamps  margined  the  lakes  and  islands.  Land  animals  were  so 
numerous  as  to  excel  in  profusion  and  variety  even  the  teeming 
plains  of  Africa.  The  study  of  the  succession  of  life  of  these  different 
periods  will  yield  to  us  one  of  the  grandest  chapters  of  creation.  It 
is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  note  that  the  older  the  lake  de- 
posit studied,  the  more  different  are  the  living  beings  from  those 
that  now  dwell  and  graze  over  their  burial-places.  In  the  Utah  beds 
is  the  huge  Bathmodon,  part  rhinoceros,  part  hog,  and  part  deer.  The 
Wyoming  sea  was  haunted  by  many  species  of  hogs,  from  the  size  of  a 
rat  to  that  of  the  ox.  One  of  these  was  furnished  with  a  great  de- 
velopment of  the  canine  teeth,  which  were  in  contact  in  front,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  gnawing  teeth  of  a  beaver.  I  suspect  this  arrangement 
may  have  been  designed  for  the  destruction  of  the  turtles  which 
existed  in  myriads  of  shoals  in  the  lakes  and  on  the  shore ;  such 
teeth  would  pierce  their  hard  shells,  and  render  them  an  easy  prey  to 
the  omnivorous  Trogosiis,  as  it  is  called.  Later,  horses  and  true  rum- 
inating cloven-footed  animals  appear  in  great  abundance  in  the  de- 
posits of  Nebraska  and  Oregon,  but  an  admixture  of  hog  characters 
appears  in  many  of  them.  The  ruminants  were  chiefly  camels  and 
musk-deer ;  no  oxen  or  deer,  and  but  a  single  antelope  represented 
the  herds  that  furnish  food  for  the  red  man.  But  the  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  rose  from  time  to  time,  amid  earthquake  and  flood. 
Lake  after  lake  become  high  ground,  or  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
wreck  caused  by  mountain  ridges  rising  through  their  waves,  or 
were  gathered  into  narrow  valleys  to  be  drained  by  new  river 
courses.  The  climate  of  the  plains  grew  cooler,  for  not  only 
were  they  higher,  but  the  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
arrested  the  moisture  of  the  Pacific  winds,  which  was  thus 
precipitated  on  their  sides.  But  a  still  greater  change  overtook 
this  once  prolific  land.  The  northern  regions,  it  is  thought,  rose 
so  high  that  the  short  summer  was  insufl!icient  to  melt  the  snows  of 
winter,  which  thus  accumulated  year  by  year,  and  spread  its  frigid 
influences  far  to  the  south.  In  any  case  the  plains  became  a  desert, 
and  its  frozen  dirt  and  rock-beds  were  a  vast  mausoleum  of  perished 
races.  A  few  hardy  immigrants  from  the  north  probably  redeemed 
the  region  from  utter  desolation,  and  remained  to  people  the  land  on 
the  advent  of  better  days.  Better  days  came  ;  the  ice  sheet  yielded 
to  the  sun's  rays,  and  its  borders  retreated  to  its  ancient  domain. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  wanderers  from  the  tropics  spread  at 
this  time  over  the  region ;  but  as  they  were  more  at  home  in  a  forest- 
covered  country,  they  seem  to  have  preferred  the  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  at  least  the  remains  of  storks,  tapirs,  peccaries, 
etc.,  are  much  more  abundant  here  than  on  the  plains.  With  their 
advance  the  musk-ox  retreats  to  the  north  again,  and  in  time  the 
herds  of  bison,  antelope,  deer,  etc.,  once  more  enlivened  the  soli- 
tudes, and  almost  rivalled  in  abundance  the  days  of  the  old  tropical 
swamps  and  forests. 

Beyond  question,  the  most  striking  of  the  species  of  quadrupeds 
found  on  the  plains  is  the  bison  or  buffalo.     In  spite  of  the  destruc- 
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tion  which  has  thinned  their  columns,  they  still  roam  in  immense 
herds.  The  traveller  first  meets  with  them  near  to  Bunker  Hill  sta- 
tion, on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  and  they  may  be  seen  at  the 
proper  time  of  the  year  throughout  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  westward,  or  to  about  fifty  miles  west  of  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Colorado.  Their  north  and  south  range  is  of  course  much 
greater,  and  they  are  found  in  different  parts  of  it  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  spending  the  winter  along  the  Arkansas  and  south  of  it, 
and  the  summer  in  Nebraska  and  Dacota.  It  is  said  that  the  buffaloes 
of  northern  Dacota  and  Montana  form  a  distinct  herd  which  never 
mingles  with  those  of  Kansas. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  a  buffalo  on  the  stranger  is  that 
of  ugliness.  The  huge  fore-quarters  seem  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  light  hind-legs ;  the  masses  of  hair  on  the  forehead  and  chin  have 
a  particularly  untidy  appearance,  and  give  the  head  a  badly  defined 
oval  shape  at  a  distance.  The  impression  is  not  improved  when  they 
strike  into  a  slow  canter,  for  the  immense  tufts  of  hair  depending 
from  the  fore-legs  swing  awkwardly,  and  the  tail,  which  is  held 
straight  up,  with  a  short  curve  down  again  at  the  middle,  is  ridicu- 
lously small.  When,  however,  a  herd,  roused  from  its  lethargy,  rushes 
at  a  speed  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour,  contempt  is  changed 
for  admiration.  The  once  lumbering  body  is  now  handled  with  per- 
fect ease  ;  all  the  clumsy  appendages  become  streamers  in  the  wind, 
and  the  huge  withers  give  the  flying  body  mass  and  power.  The 
black  eyes  glisten  beneath  the  matted  hair ;  and  were  the  hoofs 
changed  for  claws  and  the  horns  hidden,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
believe  that  one  of  the  old  giant  lions  of  antediluvian  days  had  come 
to  light. 

Among  animals,  propensities  run  in  families  as  well  as  in  species. 
The  buffalo  is  as  anxious  to  cross  the  railroad  track  in  front  of  the  loco- 
motive as  is  the  road-feeding  cow  to  get  before  the  horse  and  carriage 
of  the  passing  driver.  Smaller  and  larger  herds  will  run  from  quite 
a  distance  to  anticipate  the  passage  of  the  locomotive  on  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Road,  and  often  succeed  in  their  object.  Others  that  fail  will 
run  alongside  the  cars  for  considerable  distances,  apparently  unwil- 
ling to  wait  a  minute  till  the  rear  of  the  train  has  passed.  Passen- 
gers of  destructive  proclivities  indulge  their  passion  by  shooting  them 
from  the  car  windows,  sometimes  with  fatal  effect.  In  no  part  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ranged  by  the  buffalo  are  bleached  buffalo 
skulls  and  bones  out  of  sight  from  the  railroad  cars.  Sometimes  the 
cow-catcher  strikes  them  and  knocks  them  into  the  ditch,  where  the 
passengers  can  observe  from  the  windows  their  frantic  efforts  to  rise 
and  escape ;  sometimes  they  are  killed  ;  but  when  the  train  encoun- 
ters the  main  herd,  it  has  to  make  frequent  stops  to  let  them  go  past. 
On  one  occasion  when  a  train  was  snowed  up  in  Colorado,  hundreds 
of  these  animals  congregated  on  the  lee  side  of  the  cars  for  shelter. 

The  buffalo  may  be  readily  overtaken  by  a  swift  horse,  and  may  be 
easily  surprised  by  the  hunter  stealing  up  the  canons  into  the  herd. 
In  fact  there  is  no  animal  on  the  plains  more  readily  killed  by  those 
who  know  the  mortal  points  ;  and  though  their  increase  is  rapid,  their 
extinction   is  only  a  question  of  time.     Congress  has  appropriated 
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three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  square  miles  in  Mon- 
tana as  a  reservation  for  the  sake  of  preserving  from  injury,  and  for 
the  free  observation  of  visitors,  the  wonderful  geysers  of  the  Fire-Hole 
region.  Our  rulers  should,  in  the  same  manner,  set  apart  a  large 
tract  in  Kansas  or  Colorado  as  a  buffalo  preserve,  where  the  noble 
animals  might  increase  unmolested,  and  remain  open  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  lovers  of  nature,  one  of  the  finest  types  of  creative  power 
remaining  on  our  planet. 

Next  to  the  buffalo  in  size,  come  the  three  species  of  deer.  The 
elk  {Cervus  canadefisis)  is  not  very  rare  in  middle  and  northern  Kan- 
sas, but  abounds  in  great  herds  in  Dacota  and  Montana.  The  largest 
of  the  known  deer,  it  is  an  object  of  interest  to  the  naturalist  and  the 
hunter,  but  is  very  shy  and  difficult  to  observe.  The  same  habit 
characterises  the  other  species,  the  mule-deer  {Cariacus  ?nacrotis),  and 
the  white-tailed  deer  {Cariacus  leiicurus),  which  show,  in  this  respect,  a 
great  contrast  to  the  buffalo.  The  mule  or  black-tailed  deer  is,  next 
to  the  elk,  the  largest  of  its  family  in  America.  Its  horns  are  pecu- 
liarly branched,  and  it  is  very  swift  of  foot.  Often  the  hunter,  wander- 
ing through  the  shallower  caiions  or  ravines,  or  in  the  brushy  creek 
bottoms,  hears  a  rush,  and  sees  perhaps  a  whisk  of  the  black  tail  as 
it  disappears  over  the  bluff".  The  tracks  are  about  as  large  as  those 
of  a  yearling  heifer,  and  are  much  more  frequently  seen  than  the 
animal. 

While  this  deer  extends  its  range  through  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  antelope  {Antilocapra  americana)  is  especially  an  animal  of  the 
plains.  Protected  by  its  swiftness  and  its  shy  disposition,  it  continues 
to  exist  in  large  numbers  over  the  whole  region  occupied  by  the  buf- 
falo. It  lives  in  small  herds,  sometimes  containing  as  many  as  one 
hundred  individuals,  but  is  sometimes  seen  in  pairs  only.  Its  move- 
ments are  in  many  respects  quite  peculiar.  As  the  traveller  ap- 
proaches it,  it  displays  much  curiosity,  and  while  often  keeping  out 
of  rifle  shot,  pursues  a  zigzag  course,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
probable  track  of  its  human  enemy  in  straight  lines,  watching  his 
movements  the  while.  The  animal's  fur  is  remarkably  coarse,  and 
the  respective  hairs  flat  and  curiously  brittle,  and  capable  of  being 
folded  like  the  fibril  of  a  feather.  A  large  white  spot  covers  the 
rump  and  hind-quarters,  and  when  the  antelope  is  excited,  "each 
particular  hair  doth  stand  on  end,"  giving  a  puffed  appearance,  or 
resembling  a  large  white  cushion.  When  the  antelope's  curiosity  is 
satisfied  he  runs  in  a  straight  line.  A  herd  frequently  selects  an 
elevated  ridge  or  tract  forming  the  horizon  of  the  object  of  their  fear, 
and  runs  round  it  in  single  file.  Suddenly  the  animals  become  invis- 
ible, but  a  careful  examination  will  show  that  they  have  all  faced  about 
suddenly  and  stand  at  equal  distances,  but  are  so  slender  on  a  front 
view  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  tall  weeds  that  are 
scattered  through  the  grass.  The  flesh  of  the  antelope  is  the  best  on 
the  plains,  and  resembles  tender  beef-steak.  The  animal  is  best  shot 
by  surprise,  from  the  caiions  or  the  swells.  The  greyhound  is  the 
only  dog  that  can  overtake  them,  and  very  few  of  these  succeed  in  it. 
It  is  accomplished  by  a  few  enormous  leaps  before  the  antelope  is 
fairly  off;  if  the  dog  loses  this  opportunity  he  must  give  up  the  chase. 
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The  animal  in  question  is  now  only  called  antelope  in  deference  to 
custom.  It  is  not  a  true  antelope,  but  forms  a  peculiar  family  which 
combines  the  features  of  some  of  those  most  extensively  multiplied 
during  the  present  geologic  period.  Naturalists  arrange  the  cloven- 
footed  animals  without  upper  cutting  teeth  (or  ruminants)  into  several 
families,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarities  presented  by  their  horns. 
The  camels  have  no  horns  ;  the  giraffe  has  short  horns  which  are 
covered  with  hairy  skin.  From  this  point  we  may  trace  two  lines  of 
succession,  one  ending  in  the  deer  and  the  other  in  the  ox.  Turn- 
ing towards  the  deer,  we  find  the  Muntjac  of  India,  with  a  hair}'-  horn, 
surmounted  by  a  short  naked  horn,  which  is  attached  to  it  by  a  tem- 
porary bony  union  only.  Periodically  it  is  shed,  and  the  young  horn 
which  follows  is  covered  with  a  continuation  of  the  skin  of  the  long 
base  until  it  is  fully  grown  \  the  skin  then  dies  from  the  young  horn, 
which  remains  with  the  bony  surface  exposed.  Now  this  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  growth  of  the  horns  of  all  deer,  but  they  differ  from  the 
muntjac  in  having  a  very  short  naked  base,  and  are  thus  less  like  the 
giraffe.  The  case  is  entirely  different  with  the  ox.  It  has  the  fixed 
horn  of  the  giratTe  enlarged,  but  instead  of  a  covering  of  skin  and 
hair,  they  are  protected  by  a  horny  sheath.  Neither  the  bony  core 
nor  the  horny  case  are  ever  shed.  The  antelopes  proper,  the  sheep, 
goats,  etc.,  agree  with  the  ox  on  these  points.  This  horn  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  epidermis  or  the  upper  skin,  and  its  constitution  is 
much  like  that  of  agglutinated  hairs  ;  a  structure  by  the  way  much 
more  distinctly  seen  in  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros.  That  this  is  its 
formation  is  rendered  probable  from  the  nature  of  the  horn  of  the 
Antilocapra  of  the  plains,  to  which  we  now  return.  This  animal  has 
the  bony  horn,  with  the  horny  sheath  of  the  true  antelope,  ox,  etc., 
but  it  regularly  sheds  the  sheath  and  leaves  the  core  covered  with  a 
dense  coat  of  hair.  From  this  the  new  sheath  is  developed,  which, 
when  complete,  resembles  that  of  the  ox ;  when  the  animal  has  the 
core  only  covered  with  skin  and  hair,  it  more  nearly  resembles  the 
giraffe.  The  growth  of  the  new  skin  beneath  it  causes  the  old  sheath 
to  fall,  and  when  the  latter  is  removed  by  the  hand,  many  of  the  new 
hairs  from  within  are  found  to  penetrate  it.  In  size  the  antelope  is 
rather  smaller  than  the  Virginian  deer,  but  larger  than  the  sheep. 

Swiftness  is  the  prime  necessity  of  those  animals  of  the  j^lains 
which  have  not  other  means  of  protection,  and  to  none  of  these  does 
this  remark  apply  more  truly  than  to  the  "jack-rabbit,"  Lepiis  callotis 
of  naturalists.  It  receives  its  popular  name  from  the  great  length  of 
its  ears  as  well  as  from  its  colors,  which  resemble  those  of  a  Spanish 
jack.  It  is  large,  much  exceeding  the  gray  rabbit  of  the  Middle 
States,  and  is  in  every  respect  an  elegant  animal.  Its  run  is  of  two 
kinds,  the  one  a  succession  of  leaps  performed  in  a  half  erect  attitude, 
like  the  kangaroo,  the  other  more  like  that  of  other  rabbits,  except 
that  it  pursues  a  zigzag  course  like  the  antelope.  Its  movement  differs 
from  that  of  the  latter  in  that  it  turns  out  on  each  side  of  a  straight 
line  in  graceful  curves,  like  the  rolling  of  a  skater,  and  its  speed  is 
such  that  the  body  is  inclined  or  swayed  to  the  one  side  or  the  other 
in  the  same  manner.  Its  long  ears  are  held  erect,  and  as  each  is  ter- 
minated by  a  large  black  spot,  it  is  easily  marked  by  the  hunter.     It 
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is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  camp  larder  when  buffalo  and  antelope 
give  out.  The  eye  of  this  rabbit  is  large  and  red.  On  one  occasion, 
coming  on  one  squatting  on  its  form,  gathered  up  with  its  huge  ears 
lying  entirely  over  its  back,  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  convince 
myself  that  it  was  not  the  head  of  a  doe  or  other  large  animal  thrown 
there  by  a  hunter. 

One  type  of  animal  of  the  plains  is  without  swiftness.  These  are 
the  skunks,  whose  mode  of  defence  is  well  known  ;  and  if  the  abun- 
dance of  the  animals  be  an  indication,  they  are  well  protected  by  it. 
One  rarely  rides  a  day  without  seeing  one  or  several  of  them,  of  pro- 
bably three  species.  Riding  into  camp  one  evening,  three  of  them 
took  up  positions  near  together  in  and  alongside  of  the  wagon  track, 
so  that  I  was  fain  to  take  to  the  grass. 

Other  quadrupeds,  without  swiftness,  are  protected  by  their  subter- 
ranean mode  of  life.  These  are  two  species  of  marmot,  and  the 
gophers,  mice,  etc.  Of  the  first,  the  misnamed  prairie-dog  is  the 
most  noticeable.  Every  traveller  has  described  prairie-dog  towns. 
These  are  simply  collections  of  their  burrows,  which  cover  from  one 
to  several  acres.  Each  burrow  has  the  earth  brought  from  within 
accumulated  about  the  entrance,  and  on  this  chimney,  stretched  across 
the  opening,  the  prairie-dog  awaits  all  risks  in  perfect  safety.  His 
chirp  at  the  approaching  traveller  is  loud  and  shrill,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  jerk  of  the  tail,  which  is  so  simultaneous  with  it  as  to 
look  like  a  part  of  the  process  of  producing  it.  Then  as  the  stranger 
approaches  too  near,  he  gives  a  shrill  twitter,  the  tail  vibrating  in 
unison,  and  drops  out  of  sight  into  his  hole.  Each  mouth  of  a  bur- 
row is  surrounded  by  a  round  area  entirely  denuded  of  grass  by  the 
possessor.  It  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  hill  of  a  species  of 
large  red  ant  which  abounds  near  the  dog  towns  and  elsewhere. 
These  industrious  creatures  build  an  oval  pile  composed  of  minute 
pebbles  procured  from  the  soil  below  ;  these  are  mixed  red  and 
white,  and  are  often  fragments  of  agate,  chalcedony,  etc.  Round 
these  they  denude  the  earth  of  grass  for  a  circle  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  carnivorous  animals  01  the  plains,  leaving  out  skunks,  otters, 
weasels,  etc.,  belong  to  the  dog  family.  Three  species  are  common, 
viz:  the  wolf  {canis  lupus),  the  coyote  {canis  latrans),  and  the  kit-fox, 
or  swift  {vulpes  velox).  The  wolf  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  animals 
of  the  region.  When  fully  grown  they  are  a  little  shorter  than  a  New- 
foundland dog,  and  a  little  higher  on  the  legs.  Their  fur  is  cream- 
colored,  the  hairs  with  dusky  tip.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  it  is  in 
fine  order,  and  they  are  so  warmly  clad  as  to  resist  the  coldest  blasts. 
Near  to  the  posts  and  settlements,  where  buffalo  are  frequently  killed 
and  cattle  die,  they  appear  in  fine  condition,  and  increase  in  numbers. 
On  one  of  the  well-beaten  wagon  roads  entering  Fort  Wallace,  after  a 
rain,  the  surface  of  the  ground  was,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  en- 
tirely covered  with  wolf  tracks  from  side  to  side,  resembling  in  close- 
ness those  left  by  the  passage  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  Not  far  from  the 
writer's  camp,  near  Fort  Wallace,  a  drove  of  about  one  hundred  was 
seen  one  night ;  and  on  another  occasion,  while  jogging  quietly  along 
the  old  Smoky  Hill  trail  on  a  mule,  he  rode  into  a  party  of  twenty  or 
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twenty-five  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  were  devour- 
ing a  cow  which  had  dropped  from  some  herd,  and  were  too  much 
interested  in  their  occupation  to  retreat  far.  They  trotted  unwillingly 
to  the  right  and  left,  but  made  no  hostile  demonstrations.  Wolves 
in  fact  are  not  to  be  feared  on  the  plains  so  long  as  they  obtain  food 
readily,  but  as  elsewhere,  when  pushed  by  hunger,  will  follow  raan  ; 
examples  of  their  committing  injury  are  however  rare.  They  find 
many  a  shady  retreat  among  the  canons  and  bluffs,  where  their  dole- 
ful howls  may  be  heard  even  at  midday.  The  geologist  may  leave 
his  pick,  knives,  and  even  his  watch  among  these  lonely  scenes  miles 
from  camp,  and  returning  the  next  day,  find  alt  untouched.  But  the 
locality  will  be  well  marked  with  wolf  tracks,  and  if  he  have  left 
gloves  or  other  leathern  articles,  they  will  probably  have  been  moved 
by  these  inquisitive  animals. 

The  coyote  is  the  American  jackal,  and  is  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween the  red  fox  and  the  wolf  It  has  a  very  foxy  appearance,  which 
is  partly  due  to  its  large  bushy  tail.  Its  physiognomy  is  sharp  and 
its  color  reddish.  The  traveller  often  meets  it  in  pairs  or  alone, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  bluffs  and  ravines,  but  at  night  it 
assembles  in  small  droves  and  makes  the  air  vocal  with  its  barking. 
This  sound  is  very  peculiar,  and  becomes  well  known  to  the  traveller 
on  the  plains.  It  has  often  roused  me  from  a  comfortable  slumber 
between  warm  blankets  spread  on  the  buffalo  grass,  on  cool  frosty 
nights,  lit  by  an  autumn  moon.  The  cry  is  shrill  and  musical,  and 
at  the  same  time  weird  and  slightly  melancholy.  Great  numbers  of 
sharp  quick  barks  are.  rapidly  uttered  by  apparently  a  great  number 
of  voices,  alternating  with  a  rising  note  between  a  whine  and  a  howl, 
uttered  with  great  emphasis,  slightly  resembling  the  latter  part  of  the 
crow  of  a  cock.  The  whole  effect  is  that  of  the  "  noise  of  many 
waters,"  or  of  the  cry  of  numberless  strange  and  mysterious  night- 
birds  whose  whereabouts  the  ear  cannot  determine.  Then  the 
chorus  dies  out  and  all  is  still  for  a  time,  and  when  it  recommences 
the  wind  or  other  cause  brings  the  plaintive  clamor  from  a  new 
direction. 

The  kit-fox  is  less  commonly  seen  than  the  species  above  noticed. 
It  is  a  very  small  fox,  less  than  those  of  tlie  east,  and  has  a  prodigi- 
ously large  tail.  Its  color  is  a  mixture  of  gray  and  reddish.  It  is 
well  named  the  "  swift,"  and  its  motions  are  as  elegant  as  those  of  the 
jack-rabbit.  Its  track  rolls  outward  alternately  on  each  side  of  its 
direct  course,  and  its  body  is  inclined  like  the  skater's  as  it  takes  this 
mode  of  watching  its  pursuer. 

The  treeless  plains  are  naturally  very  deficient  in  birds.  Thrushes 
and  warblers  are  absolutely  wanting,  and  ground-finches  and  a  i^w 
larks  take  their  places.  These  birds  are  adapted  to  their  dwelling 
place  by  their  brown  colors,  which  conceal  them  effectually  on  the 
brownish  prairie.  The  traveller  constantly  starts  up  little  flocks  of 
them,  which  drive  about  like  eddies  of  leaves  and  light  again.  In  the 
low  grounds  often  overgrown  with  bushes,  on  the  river  borders, 
species  of  the  black-bird  family  are  found.  The  yellow-headed  black- 
bird resembles  our  red-wing,  but  is  larger,  has  white  epaulettes  and  a 
yellow  head.     They  fly  very  close  together,  and  alight  in  close  masses. 
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appearing  to  be  exceedingly  social  in  their  natures.  Tiie  "  cow-bird  " 
of  the  east  abounds  here,  exchanging  the  occupants  of  the  pasture- 
field  for  the  buffalo-herd.  They  crowd  among  these  beasts,  and  rid 
them  of  many  noxious  insects  by  alighting  on  their  backs. 

Birds  of  prey  are  rarely  out  of  sight  in  western  Kansas,  and  some- 
times whole  flocks  appear.  The  white-headed  eagle  does  not  disdain 
to  alight  on  the  ground  in  default  of  a  tree,  and  to  live  on  prairie- 
dogs  and  grass-snipe.  The  prairie-chicken  does  not  occur  on  the 
plains  except  near  the  settlements.  It  is  a  bird  that  flourishes  best 
near  civilisation,  where  its  natural  enemies,  the  quadrupeds  and  birds 
of  prey,  are  kept  in  check  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  manners  of  the  prairie-rattlesnake  are  worth  observing,  and 
his  whole  organism  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  economy 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  first  notice  of  his  presence  to  the 
traveller  is  the  well-known  rattle,  and  the  serpent  is  seen  making 
off  at  a  rather  slow  rate  of  speed,  with  head  erect,  and  looking 
backwards  at  his  enemy.  If  followed  not  too  closely  he  will  con- 
tinue his  retreat  till  pursuer  and  pursued  are  both  out  of  harm's  way; 
but  if  pressed,  he  seeks  a  knoll  or  bunch  of  higher  grass  as  a  vantage 
ground  for  a  leap.  He  coils  on  this  with  the  inevitable  S  for  the 
anterior  third  or  fourth  of  the  length,  and  with  head  erect  and  sway- 
ing defiantly  from  side  to  side,  awaits  his  foe.  It  is  a  curious  spectacle  — 
the  whole  body  of  an  animal  converted  into  a  spring  nearly  as  stiff  as 
steel,  which  a  few  minutes  before  was  limp  as  a  string  —  curious  in- 
fluence of  the  will  in  handling  a  machine  which  in  other  animals  is 
devoted  to  every  other  use  but  this  one.  This  snake  {caudisona  con- 
fliiaita)  is  abundant,  chiefly  so  near  posts  and  settlements.  Hundreds 
are  sometimes  killed  in  making  camp  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Re- 
publican river,  and  they  sometimes  get  into  tents  at  night.  Their 
bite  is  very  dangerous,  but  they  seldom  succeed  in  inflicting  it  on  a 
human  being. 

Several  cases  of  that  curious  resemblance  between  animals  of  no 
zo51ogical  relationship,  known  as  "  mimetic  analogy,"  are  easily  ob- 
served on  the  plains.  One  of  these  is  between  an  insect  and  a 
spider.  The  former  is  related  to  the  wasps,  but  is  wingless,  and  is 
armed  with  a  powerful  sting.  It  is  altogether  a  dangerous  customer, 
and  belongs  to  the  widely  spread  genus  fnutilla.  The  spider  is  one 
of  those  that  make  no  web,  but  procures  its  prey  by  stealth.  It  bears 
the  appropriate  name  of  attus.  These  creatures  are  of  similar  size 
and  color  nearly  alike  ;  that  is,  ochre  yellow  on  the  upper  surfaces 
and  blackish  on  the  sides  and  below.  That  animal  must  have  a 
sharp  eye  that  can  distinguish  them  without  careful  examination,  and 
no  doubt  the  spider  is  far  more  abundant  than  it  would  be  were  it 
not  protected  by  its  resemblance  to  the  formidable  mutilla. 

The  prairie-rattlesnake,  in  its  brownish  olive  hue,  is  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished in  the  buffalo-grass,  whose  color  it  so  greatly  resembles. 
It  has  a  row  of  brown  spots  on  the  back  and  two  rows  on  each  side. 
Now  another  snake  called  the  hog-nose  or  shovel-nose,  heterodon  nasi- 
cus,  is  almost  equally  abundant  with  the  rattlesnake  in  the  regions 
where  it  is  common,  and  is  absolutely  undistinguishable  from  it, 
except  on  careful  examination.     The  shade  and  pattern  of  color  are 
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the  same,  even  to  the  brown  and  white  bands  on  the  head  and  jaws  ; 
but  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is,  zoologically  speaking,  no  relation 
to  the  rattlesnake.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  heterodon  shares  in 
all  the  immunities  and  dangers  of  the  armed  warrior  of  whom  he  is 
the  umbra,  and  that  he  owes  his  abundance  to  the  fear  inspired  by 
his  resemblance  to  his  dangerous  prototype  is  highly  probable. 

The  predominant  type  of  beetles  one  finds  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  in  the  canons,  and  on  the  open  plain,  is  that  to  which  our 
sluggish  meal-bug  belongs.  Most  of  the  related  species  over  the 
world  are  of  dark  colors  and  slow  in  their  movements ;  they  are  the 
tenebrionidcz  of  entomologists.  The  Kansas  species  are  rather  large, 
and  one  would  think,  liable  to  be  soon  exterminated  by  animals  of 
prey.  They  are  however  protected  like  the  skunk  by  an  offensive 
fluid  which  they  discharge  from  their  bodies,  in  doing  which  they 
assume  a  peculiar  position,  with  the  head  to  the  ground.  Another 
and  widely  different  f;imily  of  beetles  is  the  ckindelidie.  It  embraces 
the  brilliant  tiger  beetles,  which  are  swift  on  foot  and  wing,  and  orna- 
mented with  bright  colors ;  all  the  species  of  the  eastern  States  are 
thus  characterised.  But  in  the  plains,  the  only  member  of  the  family, 
the  amblychila,  is  of  a  uniform  black,  and  its  sluggish  movements 
and  waddling  gait  almost  exactly  resemble  the  usual  ienebrionidoi  of 
the  same  region.  It  is  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  larger  of  these  ; 
and  though  it  does  not  appear  to  exude  the  acrid  juice,  its  appear- 
ance is  no  doubt  so  suspicious  as  to  act  as  an  efficient  caveat  against 
all  insect-loving  beasts  and  birds,  except  such  as  are  acute  enough  to 
distinguish  it. 

Many  examples  of  this  "mimetic  analogy"  have  been  observed  in 
many  countries,  and  the  question  is  full  of  interest  to  the  inquiring 
student. 

Edward  D.  Cope. 
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II. 

TUESDAY,  May  22. —  Continued  our  march  this  morning. 
Our  course  is  now  due  east  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Alvarada.  After  marching  fifteen  miles,  stopped  at  a  house  and 
breakfasted  at  our  own  expense,  the  guard  begging  a  share.  The 
cultivation  of  the  land  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned  along  the 
river  during  the  past  four  years  on  account  of  the  French  war.  During 
the  day  passed  through  a  deep  gorge  in  the  mountains  known  as 
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Pasa  Canoa.  The  river  runs  through  here,  tumbling,  whirling, 
falling,  and  eddying  over,  through  and  around  rocks,  round,  square 
and  angular,  in  fearful  confusion.  The  width  of  the  river  in  the 
pass  is  about  one  hundred  yards,  the  mountain  rising  almost  perpen- 
dicularly on  each  side.  Our  path  wound  its  way  deviously  among 
the  large  broken  rock,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  water  at  one 
point.  We  passed  in  single  file,  edging  our  way  in  places  among 
fragments  and  shelves  of  rocks,  a  fit  home  for  snakes,  scorpions, 
tarantulas,  etc.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  killed  one  large  rattle- 
snake in  the  trail.  One  league  below  arrived  at  Rancho  Pasa  Canoa. 
'The  owner  was  not  at  home,  but  the  senora  and  two  senoritas  treated 
us  kindly,  dressing  the  sore  feet  of  some  of  our  men  whose  shoes 
were  stolen  previously,  and  giving  shirts  to  others  who  were  nearly 
destitute  of  that  necessary  article  of  clothing.  The  majority  of  the 
men  here  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  bathing  in  the 
river,  an  act  of  ablution  much  needed,  considering  the  kind  of  beds 
lately  occupied.  We  dined  on  tortillas,  frijoks,  rice  and  coffee,  a  pro- 
duct of  the  adjoining  fields.  The  seiiora  made  many  inquiries  as  to 
who  we  were,  where  from,  how  we  came  to  be  so  situated,  etc.  After 
being  informed,  she  remarked  that  she  supposed  "  we  had  no  better 
opinion  of  General  Figuaroa  than  she  had."  As  for  herself,  she 
wished  that  the  French  would  hang  the  General  and  all  his  men ;  that 
she  was  in  favor  of  the  Liberal  Government,  but  that  General 
Figuaroa  was  only  liberal  with  the  property  of  other  people ;  that  he 
always  was  a  robber  and  nothing  more.  This  ranchero  has  about  one 
thousand  cattle  now  —  stock  reduced  by  robbery.  Beeves  worth  forty 
dollars  per  head.  He  also  makes  twelve  hundred  bags,  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  of  cotton,  which  sells  here  at  ten  cents  per  pound 
in  the  seed,  making  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  the  crop.  The  aver- 
age rate  paid  hands  with  board  is  less  than  five  dollars  per  month. 
We  had  a  large  house  to  sleep  in,  and  mats  to  sleep  on.  The  senora 
expressed  her  regrets  that  her  husband  was  absent,  for  if  he  was  home 
he  would  keep  us  several  days  so  that  we  might  rest  and  recruit.  If 
the  blessings  and  prayers  of  our  party  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
that  family  were  heard,  they  will  never  have  cause  to  regret  their 
kindness  to  us. 

Tuxtcpec,  Wednesday,  May  23. — Reached  here  to-day  by  noon. 
Were  turned  over  to  the  charge  of  the  civil  authorities.  A  number  of 
the  police  were  detailed  to  remain  with  us.  The  city  authorities 
ordered  the  Treasurer  to  pay  eighteen  and  three-quarter  cents  a  day 
to  each  man  for  subsistence.  Passed  the  ranch  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Soublet.  This  is  the  ranch  that  Gen.  Figuaroa  had  told  us  of,  where 
his  American  friend  lived  who  would  give  us  such  information  as 
might  be  desired  about  the  lands.  The  soil  is  rich  and  produces  fine 
cotton  and  cane,  as  also  corn,  but  would  cost  a  fortune  to  clear  away 
the  timber.  The  undergrowth  is  so  dense  that  in  many  places  a  per- 
son can  only  pass  by  cutting  out  a  road  before.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
large  growth  of  trees.  Captain  Soublet  had  felled  one  and  made  two 
troughs  of  a  part  of  the  body,  the  larger  one  of  which  I  went  down 
into,  and  when  standing  on  the  bottom  could  not  see  out,  and  was 
just  able  to  reach  the  top  — my  height,  five  feet  seven  inches.     The 
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body  of  the  tree  measured  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  lengthwise, 
and  ten  feet  from  the  ground  thirty-seven  in  circumference. 

Saw  Capt.  S.  for  a  few  minutes  to-day ;  he  promises  to  see  us  again 
to-morrow.  Have  the  freedom  of  the  town,  to  go  and  come  as  we 
please.  There  are  many  fine  brick  business  houses  and  residences 
here.  The  present  population  estimated  at  twelve  hundred,  though 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  French  war  it  was  five  thousand. 
The  natives  are  a  quiet  inoffensive  race  of  the  Mistoca  tribe,  cousins 
to  those  of  Jalapa  notoriety.  When  uninfluenced  by  others,  they 
neither  make  wars  nor  help  others  to  fight.  When  conscription  com- 
menced to  raise  an  army  to  fight  the  French  invaders,  nearly  every 
family  fled  to  the  mountains  to  avoid  the  service.  This  accounts  for 
the  depopulation  of  the  city.  Business  is  now  comparatively  stag- 
nant, though  there  are  stocks  of  goods  valued  at  twenty  thousand 
dollars  here.  The  cocoa-palm  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  trees  are 
now  full  of  fruit,  which  we  can  buy  for  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen.  A 
few  mahogany  and  rosewood  trees  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  woods. 
Wild  fruits  in  great  profusion,  such  as  mangoes,  aguacata,  cocoa, 
bananas,  plantains,  etc.;  names  of  many  not  known.  There  is  a  school 
here  of  fifty  scholars,  taught  by  a  young  lady.  Many  kinds  of  books 
in  the  stores  for  sale,  and  a  church.  Many  Spanish  families,  some 
half  breeds,  negroes,  and  aborigines  make  up  the  population. 

May  24. — Capt.  Soublet  called  this  morning,  furnished  us  with  rice, 
beans,  coffee,  and  kitchen  furniture.  We  have  a  jolly  time  now, 
plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do.  Our  friend,  Capt.  Soublet,  formerly 
lived  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  raised  his  family  there,  then  came  here 
with  them  just  before  the  late  war. 

We  remained  here  till  the  morning  of  the  29th.  During  our  stay 
some  Mexican  thieves,  acting  on  the  established  rule  of  the  class  in  such 
cases,  climbed  up  some  of  the  cocoa-trees  in  the  yard  of  a  house  near 
our  quarters,  and  stripped  the  trees  of  all  their  fruit.  In  the  morning 
the  owner  saw  the  condition  of  the  trees,  and  made  diligent  efforts  to 
discover  the  thieves  by  tracking  them,  but  failed  entirely.  On  further 
inquiring  of  some  Mexicans,  they  told  him  that  the  Americans  had 
stolen  them  ;  that  they  heard  them  in  the  night.  The  owner  came  to 
the  house  we  occupied  and  asked  the  guard  about  it ;  their  answer 
was  that  the  Americans  didn't  do  it,  as  they  could  not  climb  trees. 
This  charge  against  us  displeased  the  police,  and  to  clear  them- 
selves of  all  complicity  in  the  matter,  they  informed  on  the  real  cul- 
prits, who  proved  to  be  the  identical  men  who  charged  us  with  the 
crime  —  the  stolen  cocoas  being  found  in  their  houses,  for  which 
they  policed  the  streets  for  a  week.  We  amused  ourselves  in  various 
ways  during  our  short  sojourn  here  of  five  days.  While  looking 
around  to  see  the  sights  and  enjoy  the  cool  evening  breeze,  the 
writer,  with  others,  strolled  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  were 
observing  the  hands  at  work  in  a  field  on  the  opposite  side  when, 
making  a  sudden  turn,  we  came  upon  quite  a  different  sight.  What 
was  it }  Sprites  or  mermaids  ?  Indeed  it  looked  like  them  to  a  man 
on  the  bank.  On  nearing  the  singular  objects  their  real  nature  be- 
came known.  They  were  none  other  than  our  worthy  villagers  taking 
an    evening   bath.      There  were  many,   fifty  perhaps,   matrons   and 
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maids,  sires  and  sons,  young  and  old,  big  and  little,  all  sorts,  sizes, 
and  kinds.  What  kind  of  bathing  dresses  did  they  wear?  They 
were  of  a  style  more  elegant  and  costly  than  ever  beheld  at  Long 
Branch,  Cape  May,  or  other  more  fashionable  bathing-places  than  this. 
Were  they  fashionable  ?  Well,  yes,  very ;  but  quite  an  old  fashion. 
They  did  not  regard  our  presence  as  objectionable,  but  swam,  dived,  and 
came  out  on  the  bank  to  rest.  As  some  conjectures  were  made  about 
another  branch  of  this  same  tribe  of  aborigines  when  at  Jalapa,  as  to 
what  place  they  occupied  in  the  "  Descent  of  Man,"  according  to 
Darwin's  theory  "that  man  is  descended  from  a  hairy  quadruped 
furnished  with  a  tail,"  etc.,  there  is  no  further  doubt  as  to  these 
bathers ;  they  have  passed  that  form.  As  we  retired,  some  of  the 
bathers  were  coming  out  to  dress  themselves,  not  to  change. their 
bathing-dress  for  another.  Our  doctor  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine 
chance  to  study  muscular  development.  Primitive  manners  and 
rustic  simplicity  may  exist  among  people  possessing  as  much  modesty 
and  virtue  as  those  of  more  refined  habits  and  courtly  manners  ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  education  and  custom.  From  all  information  received, 
these  lady  bathers  were  as  virtuous  and  chaste  in  thought  and  action 
as  any  equal  number  of  their  sisters  in  other  parts  oi  terra  firma. 

One  day  several  of  the  men  concluded  to  enjoy  a  good  drunk  — 
found  some  aguardiente  and  disposed  of  it  hurriedly.  Its  effect  was 
soon  evident  by  a  fuss  in  camp.  One  man  stretched  himself  out  on 
a  cot  to  sleep  off  his  potations.  During  his  sleep  he  frequently  cried 
out  as  if  in  great  fear,  asking  to  keep  that  man  away  from  him  —  tliat 
he  was  going  to  kill  him,  etc.  The  Mexican  policemen  noticed  it, 
and  asked  if  the  sleeping  man  was  a  murderer  \  they  supposed  him  to 
be  one  by  his  actions  while  asleep,  though  not  understanding  a  word 
that  was  said.  The  man's  previous  history  being  unknown,  no  one 
could  give  the  requested  information.  The  police  guard  were  more 
watchful  the  following  night.  This  country  is  very  healthy  —  not  a 
single  doctor  in  the  place. 

luesday,  May  29. — This  morning  we  all  left  town,  according  to 
previous  arrangement  with  Capt.  Soublet,  went  to  his  house  intend- 
ing to  work  in  his  cane-field  and  distillery  while  he  went  in  search  of 
Gen.  Figuaroa,  to  obtain  passports  for  us  to  pass  the  lines  and  go 
down  to  Alvarada,  on  the  coast.  We  went  to  work  with  a  will  —  any 
way  to  get  out  of  the  country  —  it  was  the  only  thought. 

Wednesday,  Hay  30. — Capt.  S.  started  in  search  of  Gen.  F.  this 
morning;  found  him  at  Tuxtepec,  he  having  arrived  there  soon  after 
we  left.  Arrangements  were  made  for  our  immediate  departure,  and 
Capt.  S.  returned. 

Friday,  yune  i. — All  necessary  preparations  being  completed  for 
starting,  we  embarked  in  a  large  canoe,  twent3'-seven  men  in  the  one 
boat,  and  came  down  to  Tuxtepec.  Two  of  our  men  stopped  here, 
preferring  to  take  their  chances.  One  had  been  a  Major  in  the  Con- 
federate armj^,  and  was  one  of  the  party  of  St.  Albans'  raiders  from 
Canada  ;  he  felt  a  little  dubious  of  returning  to  the  United  States  then. 
Heavy  profits  are  made  here  in  the  production  of  sugar,  aguardiente, 
and  cotton.  W^ere  it  not  for  the  wars  the  country  would  be  rolling  in 
wealth. 
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Saturday,  jtune  2. — Received  our  passports  this  morning,  also  a 
copy  of  the  General's  order  banishing  us  from  the  country  under 
penalty  of  death.  Again  we  started  on  our  way  rejoicing.  The  dis- 
tance is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  "  Paddled  our  own  canoe " 
nine  leagues  down  the  river  and  then  lay. up  for  the  night.  The 
depth  of  water  is  variable,  from  one  to  thirty  feet.  The  commerce  of 
the  country  is  carried  on  in  canoes  of  two  tons  burthen  at  all  seasons. 
During  the  rainy  season  larger  boats  come  up  to  Pasa  Canoa. 

Siaiday,  yime  3. — Started  at  4  o'clock  a.  ]\i.,  making  good  head- 
way, running  with  the  current  under  a  fine  breeze.  Work  at  the  oars 
by  turns  ;  every  one  wanting  to  work  first,  not  because  we  are  fond 
of  this  kind  of  work,  but  because  each  one  wishes  to  take  his  turn 
during  the  cool  morning  hours  instead  of  in  the  noon-day  sun.  The 
country  is  level  and  flat  for  a  long  distance  from  the  river.  Saw 
several  plantations,  but  neglected  to  a  great  extent  for  the  want  of 
laborers,  the  men  being  either  in  the  army  or  in  the  mountains  to 
avoid  the  army.  A  great  many  fine  cattle  are  raised  here,  but  the 
business,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  is  not  so 
prosperous  as  formerly.     Price  of  good  beeves  $40.00. 

Passed  a  small  village  called  El  Santuario,  The  Sanctuary.  There 
is  a  missionary  Catholic  church  here.  It  is  the  resort  of  thousands 
of  humble  devotees  during  the  month  of  May  every  year.  There  is  a 
bed  of  whitish-colored  clay  here  that  is  believed  by  the  natives  to 
possess  a  charm  that  will  keep  them  free  from  all  harm  for  the  period 
of  one  year.  The  Padre  prepares  the  clay  by  mixing  it  with  water 
into  a  good  plastic  condition,  then  he  forms  it  into  small  cakes  or 
rolls  two  inches  in  length.  In  this  condition  it  is  sold  for  prices 
varying  from  one  real  to  several  dollars,  according  to  the  wealth  of 
the  purchasers.  It  is  then  sewed  up  in  a  small  piece  of  cctton  cloth 
attached  to  a  string,  and  worn  around  the  neck.  This  is  the  Amuleio 
del  Safitiidno,  the  possessor  firmly  believing  that  while  worn  it  will 
protect  him  or  her  from  all  harm,  even  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  when 
in  battle.  Though  he  leaves  his  home  and  flees  to  the  mountains  to 
keep  from  being  shot,  the  priest  teaches  this  doctrine  as  a  part  of 
his  religious  creed.  The  females,  old  and  young,  that  we  saw  bath- 
ing at  Tuxtepec,  had  nothing  else  on  their  bodies  but  this  charm. 
Such  is  humanity  in  Mexico,  with  its  religion  and  superstition. 
Right  or  wrong,  they  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

Stopped  this  evening  at  Chacaltangis,  situated  south  side  of  river, 
said  to  contain  2500  inhabitants.  It  has  a  business  appearance ; 
many  fine  business  houses.  There  is  here  a  large  cotton-ginning 
establishment  run  by  steam,  and  is  kept  busy  the  year  round  ginning 
the  cotton  raised  on  the  neighboring  plantations.  Perhaps  one-half 
the  population  are  Spanish ;  they  compose  the  business  population. 
The  natives  are  an  indolent  set,  work  sufficiently  to  eke  out  a  poor 
living  from  day  to  day.  Slept  in  the  town-hall ;  found  the  brick  floor 
a  harder  bed  than  the  ground  that  we  had  grown  accustomed  to. 
Cotton  worth  forty  cents  per  pound,  sugar  twelve  and  one-half  cents. 

Mofiday,  Jime  4. — Weighed  anchor  and  set  sail  at  3  a.  m.,  and 
came  down  the  river  at  steamboat  speed.  Arrived  at  the  town  of 
Cosamaloapam  by  8  a.  m.,  twenty-five  miles.     Here  we  had  to  stop 
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and  reconnoitre  ;  the  Imperial  and  Liberal  forces  are  fighting  at  Tlaco- 
talpam,  twelve  miles  below.  The  river  is  blockaded  by  an  Imperial 
gunboat,  and  both  armies  occupy  different  parts  of  the  town  ;  the 
Imperials  hold  the  plaza,  and  have  it  strongly  barricaded.  This 
being  the  condition  of  affairs,  Capt.  Soublet  deemed  it  advisable  to 
halt  here  until  he  could  hear  from  Gen.  Garza,  commanding  the 
Mexican  forces  below,  and  obtain  permission  for  us  to  pass  his  lines, 
we  feeling  entirely  satisfied  that  the  commander  of  the  Imperial  force 
will  receive  us  on  being  informed  as  to  who  we  are. 
■  Saturday,  jfune  9. — Are  detained  here  still  on  account  of  some 
military  movements  below.  This  city  contains  three  thousand  people, 
one  cathedral,  two  schools,  and  a  government  arsenal.  The  people 
are  educated  and  refined  in  manners,  far  superior  to  any  others  here^ 
tofore  met  with.  Several  officers  of  Napoleon  I.,  with  their  families, 
settled  here  after  his  downfall.  These,  with  many  wealthy  Spanish 
families,  give  quite  an  air  of  respectability  to  the  society.  I  visited  a 
sugar  plantation  near  the  city  and  obtained  some  items  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  on  the  business,  and  the  profits  —  one  hundred  acres  in  cul- 
tivation. The  annual  production  of  the  three  classes  of  sugar  are  as 
follows  :  first  class,  three  thousand  arrobas  (an  arroba  is  twenty-five 
pounds),  which  sell  at  four  dollars  per  arroba  ;  second  class,  fifteen 
hundred  arrobas  at  three  dollars  per  arroba ;  third  class,  three  hun- 
dred arrobas  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  arroba;  total  16,950 
dollars.  So  much  for  the  sugar  crop.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  the  cane-juice  is  distilled  into  aguardiente  ;  the  number  of 
barrels  made  one  thousand,  which  sell  at  prices  ranging  from  ten  to 
sixteen  dollars.  The  owner  said  that  the  year's  crop  would  average 
twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  barrel.  The  barrels  contain  twenty 
gallons,  the  whole  product  amounting  to  29,450  dollars.  The  number 
of  hands  employed  does  not  exceed  thirty  on  an  average  the  year 
around.  Part  of  the  hands  receive  eighteen  and  three-quarters  cents 
per  day  and  board  ;  others  who  have  families  receive  twenty-five  cents, 
a  day's  board  being  valued  at  six  and  one-quarter  cents,  or  medio.  The 
value  of  sugar-house,  a  very  common  affair,  and  machinery  estimated  at 
three  thousand  dollars ;  teams  and  farming  instruments  valued  at  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  cost  of  hands,  interest  on  value  of  land,  and 
money  invested  in  stock  and  machinery,  do  not  exceed  five  thousand 
dollars.  Part  of  the  cane  is  planted  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  say 
October,  then  at  intervals  till  April.  The  sugar-making  season  be- 
gins in  October  and  lasts  till  March,  when  for  the  next  two  months 
aguadiente  is  made.  Frosts  never  occurring  here,  there  is  no  hurry, 
and  so  a  few  hands  can  take  off  a  large  crop.  This  field  of  cane  was 
first  planted  twenty  years  ago,  and  still  produces  well  without  having 
been  once  replanted.  Not  much  cotton  raised,  though  the  yield  is  as 
high  as  twenty-five  hundred  pounds  seed-cotton  to  the  acre,  worth 
here  in  seed  ten  cents  per  pound,  thirty  cents  when  ginned. 

The  whole  condition  of  society,  government  and  business  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  county  heretofore  travelled  over  is  very  unsettled.  The 
security  for  life  and  liberty,  and  the  protection  for  property  acquired 
by  honest  toil,  is  very  uncertain  and  unreliable,  though  a  person 
destitute  of  property  is  not  usually  liable  to  other  molestation  than 
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being  pressed  into  either  the  regular  army  of  the  government  or  into 
that  of  some  bandit  like  Figuaroa.  Considering  the  soil,  climate, 
productions  of  the  country,  its  capacity  for  various  productions  valu- 
able in  commerce,  and  the  means  of  water-transportation,  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Alvarada  is  one  of  the  finest  for  its  size  in  North  America. 
There  seems  to  be  everything  here  that  cultivators  of  the  soil  could 
desire  for  successful  business  except  one  ;  but  that  one  evil  balances 
about  all  the  others,  and  that  is  the  want  of  government.  While 
here  I  asked  of  a  man  well  posted  in  the  resources  of  the  country  and 
its  advantages  the  following  question,  viz :  "  Why  are  not  these 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  and  productive 
lands  put  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  made  yield  their  im- 
mense treasures  of  latent  wealth  to  the  hand  of  toil,  directed  by 
agricultural  science  and  supported  by  capital  ? "  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  replied,  "  No  certainty  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  your 
property  when  once  acquired  ;  it  might  and  most  probably  would  be 
appropriated  in  a  manner  that  you  and  your  companions  are  ac- 
quainted with  by  sad  experience."  The  reference  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  answer  struck  me  about  as  forcibly  as  a  common  Mexican  earth- 
quake would.  Having  felt  the  effects  of  the  latter,  and  experienced 
the  loss  of  property  according  to  the  Mexican  laws  usually  in  force, 
no  more  questions  were  asked  for  the  reasons  of  the  non-investment 
of  money  in  property  here. 

The  people  hold  very  decided  opinions  here  in  reference  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  brigadier-generals  in  the  valley, 
namel}^,  Garza  and  Figuaroa.  The  former  is  honored  and  respected 
as  a  gentleman,  a  patriot,  and  an  officer  that  is  governed  by  the 
principles  of  war  among  civilised  nations ;  the  latter  as  a  cut-throat, 
robber,  thief  and  traitor,  fighting,  not  for  the  good  of  his  country,  but 
for  all  that  he  can  steal  from  friend  or  foe.  Gen.  Garza  says  that  Figu- 
aroa, who  does  hold  a  commission  from  President  Juarez,  had  no 
orders  from  him  as  senior  officer  of  the  department  of  the  north  line 
of  Oaxaca,  nor  from  the  President,  to  molest  in  any  manner  whatever 
the  American  colonists  near  Cordova,  and  that  Figuaroa  alone  is 
responsible  for  the  act ;  and  further,  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
banish  us  from  the  country,  and  that  if  we  wished  to  remain,  he.  Gen. 
Garza,  would  protect  us.  Figuaroa  and  his  men  are  detested  and 
shunned  by  all  the  better  class,  /.  e.  all  except  thieves,  of  citizens 
from  Pasa  Canoa  down  to  the  Gulf  Many  of  them  expressed  the 
wish  to  us  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  country  if  they  all  were 
dancing  under  a  tree  without  their  feet  touching  the  ground.  We 
saw  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  criminal  laws  are  exe- 
cuted by  the  civil  authorities,  that  for  dispatch  and  economy  is 
without  parallel  in  any  other  court  than  that  of  Judge  Lynch.  At  3 
o'clock  A.  M.  a  Mexican  stole  two  horses  and  a  mule,  and  started  for 
Figuaroa's  army  up  in  the  mountains,  at  eight  he  was  captured,  at 
nine  his  trial  commenced  before  the  Alcalde,  at  ten  he  was  sentenced, 
and  at  four  p.  m.  was  shot.  Contrary  to  the  old  adage,  "  Slow,  but 
sure,"  it  was  swift  and  certain.  The  courts  of  Mexico  are  not 
hampered  and  obstructed  by  that  expensive  luxury  of  grand  and 
petit  juries ;  and  if  a  prisoner  has  no  money  to  fee  a  la\\7er,  none  is 
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assigned  him,  to  waste  time  and  bamboozle  the  court  at  public  ex- 
pense. A  republican  form  of  government  with  universal  suffrage  is 
a  failure  here,  worse  in  fact  than  the  former  rule  of  the  Montezumas. 

Sunday,  jfiine  lo. — Received  a  pass  this  morning  from  Gen.  Garza 
to  pass  his  lines,  and  started.  Walked  six  miles  across  the  country 
to  a  lagoon,  where  we  could  take  boats  to  Alvarada.  Travelled  all 
day,  and  night  too,  mosquitoes  being  so  bad  that  we  could  not  sleep. 
The  whole  country  is  low  and  swampy  —  full  of  bayous  and  lakes. 

.  Monday,  jfime  ii. — Arrived  at  Alvarada  this  morning,  and  reported 
to  the  commandant ;  informed  him  who  we  were  and  where  from. 
There  being  a  steamer  in  the  harbor  ready  to  sail  to  Vera  Cruz,  trans- 
portation was  furnished  us ;  we  boarded  her  immediataly,  and  arrived 
in  Vera  Cruz  at  dark.  Were  met  by  a  number  of  American  friends, 
who  were  rejoiced  to  see  us.  The  first  information  they  received  of 
our  whereabouts  since  our  capture,  whether  we  were  living  or  dead, 
was  in  meeting  us  on  the  mole  in  front  of  the  custom-house.  In- 
formation of  our  arrival  was  given  to  the  mayor,  who  directed  us  to 
go  to  a  hotel,  and  that  he  would  settle  our  accounts.  We  felt  like 
being  in  a  free  country  again,  and  enjoyed  a  good  night's  sleep  in 
consequence. 

Tuesday,  yune  12. — The  mayor  furnished  us  transportation  to  Paso 
del  Macho  on  the  train.  On  arrival  we  found  two  coaches  of  Greene 
&  McMurtry's  line,  in  which  we  took  seats  and  arrived  at  Cordova  at  7 
o'clock  p.  M.  Our  friends  were  greatly,  though  agreeabl}",  surprised 
when  we  drove  up  to  the  Confederate  Hotel.  The  proprietor,  W.  G. 
Johnson,  formerly  of  Texas,  gave  us  a  friendly  welcome. 

The  report  of  our  capture  had  produced  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
immigrants  from  the  United  States.  No  more  were  coming,  and  those 
here  are  generally  anxious  to  leave.  The  work  of  building  the  rail- 
road had  stopped.  All  these  had  changed  the  prospects  of  the  colony 
from  what  they  were  a  month  previous.  Gen.  Sterling  Price,  of  Mis- 
souri, had  started  on  his  way  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  two  days  before 
our  arrival,  to  intercede  on  our  behalf  with  the  Imperial  Government, 
to  have  some  effort  made  to  release  our  party  from  imprisonment.  It 
had  been  reported  in  Cordova  that  the  captured  colonists  were  in 
prison  at  a  fort  somewhere  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca ;  and  be  it 
recorded  in  honor  of  Gen.  Price's  memory,  that  he  was  the  only  per- 
son who  made  an  effort  to  assist  in  our  relief —  at  least  the  writer 
never  heard  of  any  other.  From  this  time  on  the  most  ardent  friends 
of  the  colony  gave  up  all  hope  of  its  success.  Every  vessel  that  left 
Vera  Cruz  for  the  United  States  carried  away  numbers  of  the  Mexi- 
can fortune-seekers.  Some  remained  till  they  could  raise  money  suffi- 
cient to  pay  their  passage,  whilst  others  worked  their  way.  Those 
remaining  had  various  reasons  for  not  desiring  to  return  to  the  best 
country  the  world  ever  saw.  The  writer  hereof  remained  till  Oct.  ist, 
during  which  time  he  was  often  asked  why  he  did  not  return  ?  if  he  could 
go  back  safely?  and  what  made  him  leave  in  the  first  place.'  To  kll 
of  these  the  answer  was  returned  that  he  came  to  the  country  to  make 
money,  and  that  now  he  wanted  to  make  enough  to  pay  his  passage 
on  return.  One  day  after  being  thus  interrogated,  he  asked  in  return 
of  his  interrogator  why  he  came  to  the  country,  and  also  what  were  his 
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reasons  for  not  returning.  The  rejDly  received  was  that  he  had  killed 
a  man  and  could  not  go  back  safely.  This  was  the  same  man 
who  was  so  much  troubled  in  his  sleep  at  Tuxtepec,  and  whom  the 
untutored  Mexicans  supposed  to  be  a  murderer  on  account  of  his 
troubled  sleep.  Those  who  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  mur- 
dered haunt  their  murderers  in  their  dreams  may  find  another  fact  in 
this  in  support  of  their  belief  It  seems  the  Aztec  race  believe  in  the 
theory,  and  that  in  this  case  their  surmises  were  right. 

While  here  I  visited  a  coffee  plantation  at  Potrero,  seven  miles  east 
of  Cordova,  on  the  Vera  Cruz  road.  Here  are  eighty  acres  planted  in 
coffee  trees.  The  trees  stand  in  rows  seven  feet  apart,  and  are  spaced 
the  same  number  of  feet  in  the  rows.  They  are  topped  so  as  not  to 
grow  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  high ;  this  is  done  for  the 
greater  facility  in  gathering  the  berries  when  ripe.  The  usual  num- 
ber of  trees  to  the  acre  is  seven  hundred.  The  trees  usually  bear  the 
third  year,  and  when  well  cultivated  average  one  pound  to  the  tree. 
At  five  years  the  average  is  three  pounds ;  from  this  it  increases  to 
ten  and  twelve.  The  trees  generally  die  or  becorne  unfruitful  at 
twenty  years,  and  are  then  replaced.  Many  of  the  large  forest  trees 
are  left  standing  for  the  purpose  of  shading  the  trees,  as  it  is  said  that 
the  summer  sun  is  too  hot  for  the  fruit  to  mature  well.  Orange  and 
lemon  trees  are  also  planted  at  intervals,  numerously ;  so  are  the 
banana,  plantain,  and  pine-apple.  It  is  said  that  the  product  of  these 
extra  trees  and  plants  is  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  ground  clean  and  in  good  order,  and  in  gathering  the  crop  of 
coffee,  cleaning  it  of  the  hulls  and  sacking  it  ready  for  market.  As 
to  the  profit  of  this  business,  the  reader  can  form  his  own  ideas.  This 
plantation  averages  now  five  pounds  to  the  tree,  seven  hundred  trees 
to  the  acre — giving  thirty-five  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre ;  eighty 
acres  yield  280,000  pounds,  which  sell  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound  at  the  plantation  —  making  an  income  clear  of  labor  expense 
of  $35,000.  It  was  in  the  month  of  March  that  I  visited  this  place, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  air  was  calm  and  the  weather  pleasant. 
As  myself  and  companion  walked  along  the  clean  smooth  paths  be- 
tween the  rows,  admiring  the  beautiful  scene  around  us,  of  pine-apples 
in  various  stages  of  growth,  from  the  small  plant  just  emerging  from 
the  ground,  up  to  the  rich  ripe  fruit  that  tempted  us  to  pluck  it ;  of 
the  large  luxuriant  growth  of  banana  and  plantain,  whose  broad 
leaves  formed  beautiful  arches  over  our  heads,  and  whose  ripening 
fruit  showed  the  productiveness  of  the  soil ;  and  of  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  orange  flowers,  and  the  delicate  odor  of  the  coffee-bloom,  all  in 
such  beautiful  profusion  arranged ;  my  companion,  who  was  a  doctor 
of  fine  abilities  and  great  learning,  became  silent  and  contemplative. 
After  passing  the  limits  of  the  field,  he  turned  to  me  and  said :  "  I 
have  often  read  the  Bible  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  the 
opinions  of  learned  commentators  on  its  beauty  and  productiveness, 
and  also  descriptions  of  the  same  by  eloquent  divines;  but  from  all 
that  I  have  ever  read  or  heard,  or  that  my  imagination  could  con- 
ceive, nothing  has  equalled  the  reality  of  the  scene  we  have  just  be- 
held in  the  elements  of  happiness  that  I  always  supposed  surrounded 
our  first  parents.  That  one  sight  has  fully  recompensed  me  for  all 
my  time  and  expense  in  coming  here." 
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This  hacienda  is  under  control  of  a  German,  though  owned  by  a 
Mexican  citizen.  Thousands  of  just  such  beautiful  specimens  of 
terrestrial  paradises  might  be  made  here,  and  would,  if  there  was  a 
government  in  the  country  worthy  of  the  name  ;  but  as  it  is,  these  places 
are  few  and  far  between.  Political  philosophers  will  have  their  views 
as  to  what  are  the  best  means  for  the  regeneration  and  saving  of  this 
unhappy  country ;  but  not  professing  to  be  one  of  that  class,  no 
opinion  will  be  promulgated  as  to  the  means  of  civilising  this  land  of 
revolutions,  prestamas  and  earthquakes  ;  but  a  few  characteristics  of 
the  people,  /.  e.  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  are  estimated  to  form 
about  five-sevenths  of  the  whole  population,  will  be  stated.  The 
Spaniards  on  settling  this  country  did  not  drive  back  the  Indians  and 
take  their  lands  and  homes,  as  the  English  and  others  did  in  what  is 
now  the  United  States,  and  as  our  government  has  continued  to  do  ; 
but  settled  among  them,  employed  them  as  servants,  sometimes  as 
slaves,  and  since  as  peons.  The  Catholic  missionaries  took  great 
pains  to  instruct  them  in  religion  and  to  civilise  them.  The  mission- 
aries so  far  succeeded  in  this  that  the  two  races  have  lived  together 
peaceably,  as  far  as  race  is  concerned,  to  the  present  time.  The  foreign 
element  has  been  the  ruling  one  in  the  government.  But  what  im- 
provement has  taken  place  among  the  aborigines  ?  Comparatively 
none.  But  few  of  them  read  or  write,  or  have  a  desire  to  leave  off 
their  old  tribal  customs  and  habits  and  adopt  those  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  Spatiish  language  has  generally  superseded  that  of  the  Aztec. 
They  live  in  the  same  kind  of  houses  as  their  ancestors,  built  of  small 
poles  stuck  in  the  ground,  fastened  together  with  raw-hide  strings  or 
wild  vines,  covered  with  coarse  grass  ;  the  walls  vary  from  five  to  eight 
feet  in  height,  dirt  floors,  and  without  windows  or  chimneys.  Descrip- 
tions of  their  clothing  have  been  previously  given.  Of  themselves  no 
improvements  in  agriculture  or  mechanics  have  been  made ;  and  the 
worst  feature  of  the  case  is  that  generally  they  are  opposed  to  im- 
provements or  innovations.  They  plough  the  land  with  a  wooden 
plough  made  of  a  forked  pole,  one  part  being  cut  short,  say  two  feet 
above  the  fork,  the  other  ten  feet  long,  which  serves  as  the  plough- 
beam,  the  end  of  which  is  tied  with  a  raw-hide  thong  to  the  ox-yoke. 
The  yoke  is  a  piece  of  wood  four  feet  long,  round,  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  is  fastened  to  the  oxen's  horns  by  the  ever-useful  raw- 
hide thong  or  wild  vine.  The  furrows  made  by  the  plough  resemble 
the  ridge  made  by  a  mole.  The  crop  is  cultivated  by  the  hoe  alone. 
I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  attempts  have  been  made  by 
Spaniards  to  introduce  American  ploughs,  harrows  and  cultivators  on 
their  estates,  but  that  the  natives  were  so  incensed  against  the  inno- 
vation on  the  wisdom  and  customs  of  their  ancestors  that  they  broke 
these  implements  to  pieces.  There  being  no  other  laborers  in  the 
country,  the  planters  had  to  submit.  Another  incident  is  related  of 
their  want  of  appreciation  of  improvements  and  repugnance  to  inno- 
vations on  the  good  old  way  of  doing  things.  When  work  began  on 
the  Vera  Cruz  and  City  of  Mexico  Railroad,  the  natives  were  employed 
to  remove  dirt  in  making  the  road-bed.  Wheelbarrows  were  given 
them,  and  instruction  in  the  manner  of  using  the  same.  It  is  a 
time-honored  custom,  and  has  been  from  times  beyond  which  the 
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memory  of  man  runneth  not,  to  carry  everything  in  a  basket  or  bucket 
placed  on  top  of  the  head.  Well,  the  man  succeeded  in  getting  this  to 
him  new-fangled  machine  to  the  place  from  whence  the  dirt  was  to  be 
removed,  when  two  others  filled  it  with  dirt ;  but  now  came  the  rub. 
To  wheel  it,  or  not  wheel  it,  was  the  question  with  the  wheelbarrow- 
man  ;  but  the  pride  of  the  Aztec  race  predominated,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  two  shovelmen  the  wheelbarrow  was  swung  aloft 
high  in  the  air  and  placed  on  his  head,  and  thus  triumphantly  he  carried 
it  to  the  place  where  needed  and  dumped  it  off ;  though,  to  the  credit 
of  the  race,  they  afterwards  did  learn  how  to  do  it  better.  War,  or 
brigandage  perhaps  would  be  a  better  term,  is  the  usual  condition  of 
the  country,  peace  the  exception.  No  special  exertion  has  ever  been 
made  either  by  the  Government  or  the  Church  to  establish  and  maintain 
schools  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  people ;  only  the  children 
of  the  wealthy  are  educated.  The  administration  of  the  executive 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  government  has  not  been  such  as  to 
gain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  native  population,  either  for 
competency,  honesty,  equity,  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  in 
behalf  of  their  rulers ;  for  during  a  period  of  fifty  years  since  the 
independence  of  the  government  from  Spain  there  have  been  seventy- 
three  different  rulers,  as  either  presidents,  dictators  or  emperors ;  one 
man,  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Ana,  having  held  all  three  of  these 
offices  separately  at  different  periods.  During  these  same  fifty  years 
there  have  been  fifty  revolutions,  headed  by  presidential  aspirants, 
often  by  the  defeated  candidate.  This  condition  of  affairs,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  has  not  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
aborigines,  who  possessed  and  maintained  a  more  beneficent  govern- 
ment of  their  own  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  country. 
The  elements  of  wealth,  power  and  greatness  are  here  in  a  plastic 
state,  and  need  only  the  capital,  energy,  intelligence  and  honesty 
which  are  not  here,  to  make  Mexico  the  garden  of  the  world.  The 
building  of  railroads  through  the  country,  and  the  great  influx  of 
immigrants  that  would  naturally  follow,  may  solve  the  problem  of 
Mexican  civilisation.      Quieti  sabe  ? 

As  previously  stated,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  decreased  after 
the  capture  of  those  whose  history  has  been  related  above,  but  this 
was  not  the  only  cause.  The  cessation  of  work  on  the  railroad,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  resumption  of  work  again,  soon  also  had  its 
deleterious  influence  in  preventing  those  intending  to  come  to  the 
country  from  coming,  and  in  causing  others  to  leave.  But  there  was 
another  cause  which  had  perhaps  greater  influence  than  all  the  others. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  may  be  here  repeated,  namely,  the 
want  of  a  settled  and  certain  form  of  government,  adequate  in  itself  to 
sustain  itself  not  only  without  outside  or  foreign  influence,  but  against  it. 
It  seemed  evident  at  that  time  that  the  Empire  of  Maximilian  would 
soon  succumb  to  the  treachery  of  the  French  and  its  Mexican  sup- 
porters. To  the  Southerners  there,  who  had  fled  their  own  country 
to  avoid  the  political  and  social  relations  which  it  seemed  would  in- 
evitably follow  emancipation,  it  was  a  leap  in  the  dark,  or,  according 
to  the  old  saw,  "out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire."  The  freedmen 
of  Mexico  of  "African  descent"  enjoy  full  civil  and  political  rights 
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and  privileges  with  their  former  masters,  and  are  socially  equal  with 
a  majority  of  the  people,  many  of  them  holding  subordinate  govern- 
ment offices,  with  whom  our  people  were  in  many  business  transac- 
tions brought  in  contact.  This  was  anything  else  but  pleasant,  at 
that  time,  to  us.  The  old  Spanish  masters  felt  the  same  way  for  a 
time,  but  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  things 
through  custom.  Necessity  compelled  the  colonists  to  comply  with 
the  order  of  things. 

There  were  many  incidents  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Cor- 
dova colony  that  might  be  interesting  to  many  of  the  Southern 
people,  but  the  notes  taken  while  in  the  country  were  nearly  all  lost 
some  time  since.  Ex-Gov.  I.  G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  now  of  Mem- 
phis, may  have  full  historical  notes  of  the  colony.  Among  the  many 
notable  men  of  the  South,  ex-Confederates,  were,  besides  the  two 
named,  Gen.  J.  B.  Magruder,  Com.  M.  F.  Maury,  ex-Gov.  Allen,  of 
Louisiana,  Judge  Perkins,  of  Louisiana,  Beverly  Tucker,  of  Virginia, 
Gov.  Reynolds,  of  Missouri,  Cols.  G.  W.  Flournoy  and  N.  O.  Greene, 
of  Texas,  and  others,  many  of  them  of  local  celebrity. 

Beaumont,  Texas.  TOM   J.  RuSSELL. 


A   LIFE. 


SEE  a  path,  a  quiet  way; 
Above  it  is  November  gray, 
And  far  off  gleams  eternal  day. 

There  walks  one  in  whose  earnest  face 
No  household  joys  and  cares  have  place, 
No  soft  lips,  no  wee  hands  embrace. 

No  path  with  flowers  overgrown 

And  decked  with  sunlight  joins  her  own  ; 

Unto  the  last  she  walks  alone. 

Hers  is  a  life  grave,  separate  ; 
She  worketh  in  her  ordered  state, 
And  for  the  Life  indeed  doth  wait. 
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In  the  far  past  her  heart  beat  high 
With  youth  and  hope  ;  she  knew  no  sigh, 
And  blushed  beneath  a  glad  dark  eye. 

Till  finding  all  but  shine  and  foam, 

The  errant  feet  forbore  to  roam, 

And  the  poor  weary  heart  came  home. 

Still  are  some  blessings  given  her. 

Which  brightness,  sweetness,  strength  confer, 

Like  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

A  few  tried  friends  who  trust  and  aid, 
Whose  love  and  care  her  life  pervade, 
As  sunshine  creepeth  into  shade. 

Her  secret  charities  her  feet 
Encompass  with  their  odors  sweet, 
Which  rise  to  heaven  —  incense  meet. 

With  holy  armor  is  she  dight. 

With  truth  zoned,  peace  her  sandals  hight, 

Her  shield  of  faith  and  sword  of  might. 

Ah,  thus  she  walketh  not  alone  ! 
Though  by  the  world  unloved,  unknown. 
Not  comfortless  God  leaves  His  own. 

Sometimes  a  storm  of  wind  and  sleet 
Crosses  her  path  with  fiery  feet,  ' 

With  frowning  brow,  breath  fierce  and  fleet. 

Sometimes  her  vision  is  so  clear 
She  sees  grass  spring,  lilies  appear  ; 
The  land  of  Beulah  must  be  near. 

Yes,  held  by  a  sustaining  Hand, 
Now  toils  she  through  a  sultry  land. 
Now  by  sweet  winds  her  brow  is  fanned. 

And  musing  on  her  home  sublime. 
She  tarries  in  this  colder  clime, 
And  is  content  to  wait  God's  time. 


Mary  Carroll. 
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LORD    KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

Maurice  Kearney's  Recollections. 

TO  have  his  house  full  of  company,  to  see  his  table  crowded 
with  guests,  was  nearer  perfect  happiness  than  anything  Kearney 
knew ;  and  when  he  set  out,  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  strangers, 
to  show  Major  Lockwood  where  he  would  find  a  brace  of  woodcocks, 
the  old  man  was  in  such  spirits  as  he  had  not  known  for  years. 

"Why  don't  your  friend  Walpole  come  with  us.-"'  asked  he  of  his 
companion,  as  they  trudged  across  the  bog. 

"I  believe  I  can  guess,"  mumbled  out  the  other;  "but  I'm  not 
quite  sure  I  ought  to  tell." 

"I  see,"  said  Kearney,  with  a  knowing  leer  ;  "he's  afraid  I'll  roast 
him  about  that  unlucky  despatch  he  wrote.  He  thinks  I'll  give  him 
no  peace  about  that  bit  of  stupidity ;  for  you  see,  Major,  it  was  stupid, 
and  nothing  less.  Of  all  the  things  we  despise  in  Ireland,  take  my 
word  for  it,  there  is  nothing  we  think  so  little  of  as  a  weak  Govern- 
ment. We  can  stand  up  strong  and  bold  against  hard  usage,  and  we 
gain  self-respect  by  resistance ;  but  when  you  come  down  to  concili- 
ations and  what  you  call  healing  measures,  we  feel  as  if  you  were 
going  to  humbug  us,  and  there  is  not  a  devilment  comes  into  our 
heads  we  would  not  do,  just  to  see  how  you'll  bear  it :  and  it's  then 
your  London  newspapers  cry  out :  '  What's  the  use  of  doing  any- 
thing for  Ireland  ?  We  pulled  down  the  Church,  and  we  robbed  the 
landlords,  and  we're  now  going  to  back  Cardinal  Cullen  for  them,  and 
there  they  are  murthering  away  as  bad  as  ever.'  " 

"  Is  it  not  true  ?  "  asked  the  Major. 

"And  whose  fault  if  it  is  true  ?  Who  has  broke  down  the  laws  in 
Ireland  but  yourselves  ?  We  Irish  never  said  that  many  things  you 
called  crimes  were  bad  in  morals,  and  when  it  occurs  to  you  now  to 
doubt  if  they  are  crimes,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  why  wouldn't  we  do 
them  ?  You  won't  give  us  our  independence,  and  so  we'll  fight  for 
it ;  and  though,  maybe,  we  can't  lick  you,  we'll  make  your  life  so  un- 
comfortable to  you,  keeping  us  down,  that  you'll  beg  a  compromise  — 
a  healing  measure,  you'll  call  it — just  as  when  I  won't  give  Tim  Sul- 
livan a  lease,  he  takes  a  shot  at  me ;  and  as  I  reckon  the  holes  in  my 
hat,  I  think  iDCtter  of  it,  and  take  a  pound  or  two  off  his  rent." 

"  So  that,  in  fact,  you  court  the  policy  of  conciliation  ?  " 

"Only  because  I'm  weak.  Major  —  because  I'm  weak,  and  that  I 
must  live  in  the  neighborhood.  If  I  could  pass  my  days  out  of  the 
range  of  Jim's  carbine,  I  wouldn't  reduce  him  a  shilling." 

"I  can  make  nothing  of  Ireland,  or  Irishmen  either." 

"  Why  would  you .-"    God  help  us  !   we  are  poor  enough  and  wretched 
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enough ;  but  we're  not  come  down  to  that  yet  that  a  Major  of  Dra- 
goons can  read  us  like  big  print." 

"  So  far  as  I  see,  you  wish  for  a  strong  despotism." 

"  In  one  way  it  would  suit  us  well.  Do  you  see,  Major,  what  a  weak 
administration  and  uncertain  laws  do  ?  They  set  every  man  in  Ire- 
land about  righting  himself  by  his  own  hand.  If  I  know  I  shall  be 
starved  when  I'm  turned  out  of  my  holding,  I'm  not  at  all  so  sure  I'll 
be  hanged  if  I  shoot  my  landlord.  Make  me  as  certain  of  one  as  the 
other,  and  I'll  not  shoot  him." 

"I  believe  I  understand  you." 

"No,  you  don't,  nor  any  Cockney  among  you." 

"  I'm  not  a  Cockney." 

"  I  don't  care,  you're  the  same :  you're  not  one  of  us ;  nor,  if  you 
spent  fifty  years  among  us,  would  you  understand  us." 

"  Come  over  and  see  me  in  Berkshire,  Kearney,  and  let  me  see  if 
you  can  read  our  people  much  better." 

"  From  all  I  hear,  there's  not  much  to  read.  Your  chawbacon  isn't 
as  'cute  a  fellow  as  Pat." 

"  He's  easier  to  live  with." 

"  Maybe  so  ;  but  I  wouldn't  care  for  a  life  with  such  people  about 
nie.  I  like  human  nature,  and  human  feelings  —  ay,  human  pas- 
sions, if  you  must  call  them  so.  I  want  to  know  I  can  make  some 
people  love  me,  though  I  well  know  there  must  be  others  will  hate 
me.  You're  all  for  tranquillity  over  in  England  —  a  quiet  life  you  call 
it.  I  like  to  live  without  knowing  what's  coming,  and  to  feel  all  the 
time  that  I  know  enough  of  the  game  to  be  able  to  play  it  as  well  as 
my  neighbors.     Do  you  follow  me  now.  Major  .'' " 

"I'm  not  quite  certain  I  do." 

"No  —  but  I'm  quite  certain  you  don't;  and,  indeed,  I  wonder  at 
myself  talking  to  you  about  these  things  at  all." 

"  I'm  much  gratified  that  you  do  so.  In  fact,  Kearney,  you  give 
me  courage  to  speak  a  little  about  myself  and  my  own  affairs ;  and,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  to  ask  your  advice." 

This  was  an  unusually  long  speech  for  the  Major,  and  he  actually 
seemed  fatigued  when  he  concluded.  He  was,  however,  consoled  for 
his  exertions  by  seeing  what  pleasure  his  words  had  conferred  on 
Kearney,  and  with  what  racy  self-satisfaction  that  gentleman  heard 
himself  mentioned  as  a  "wise  opinion." 

"  I  believe  I  do  know  a  little  of  life.  Major,"  said  he,  sententiously. 
"As  old  Giles  Jackson  used  to  say,  '  Get  Maurice  Kearney  to  tell  you 
what  he  thinks  of  it.'     You  knew  Giles  1 " 

"No." 

"  Well,  you've  heard  of  him  ?  No  !  not  even  that.  There's  another 
proof  of  what  I  was  saying  —  we're  two  people,  the  English  and  the 
Irish.  If  it  wasn't  so,  you'd  be  no  stranger  to  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  one  of  the  'cutest  men  that  ever  lived." 

"We  have  witty  fellows,  too." 

"  No,  you  haven't !  Do  you  call  your  House  of  Commons'  jokes 
wit?  Are  the  stories  you  tell  at  your  hustings'  speeches  wit?  Is 
there  one  over  there  " — and  he  pointed  in  the  direction  of  England  — 
"  that  ever  made  a  smart  repartee  or  a  brilliant  answer  to  any  one 
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about  anything  ?  You  now  and  then  tell  an  Irish  story,  and  you  for- 
get the  point ;  or  you  quote  a  French  '  mot,'  and  leave  out  the  epigram. 
Don't  be  angry  —  it's  truth  I'm  telling  you." 

"I'm  not  angry;  though,  I  must  say,  I  don't  think  you  are  fair 
to  us." 

"  The  last  bit  of  brilliancy  you  had  in  the  House  was  Brinsley 
Sheridan  —  and  there  wasn't  much  English  about  him." 

"I've  never  heard  that  the  famous  O'Connell  used  to  convulse  the 
House  with  his  drollery." 

"Why  should  he?  Didn't  he  know  where  he  was?  Do  you  im- 
agine that  O'Connell  was  going  to  do  like  poor  Lord  Killeen,  who 
shipped  a  cargo  of  coal-scuttles  to  Africa  ?  " 

"  Will  you  explain  to  me,  then,  how,  if  you  are  so  much  shrewder 
and  wittier  and  cleverer  than  us,  that  it  does  not  make  you  richer, 
more  prosperous,  and  more  contented  ? " 

"I  could  do  that,  too,  but  I'm  losing  the  birds.  There's  a  cock 
now.  Well  done!  I  see  you  can  shoot  a  bit.  Look  here.  Major, 
there's  a  deal  in  race  —  in  the  blood  of  a  people.  It's  very  hard  to 
make  a  light-hearted,  joyous  people  thrifty.  It's  your  sullen  fellow, 
that  never  cuts  a  joke,  nor  wants  any  one  to  laugh  at  it,  that's  the 
man  who  saves.  If  you're  a  wit,  you  want  an  audience,  and  the  best 
audience  is  round  a  dinner-table  ;  and  we  know  what  that  costs.  Now, 
Ireland  has  been  very  pleasant  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  in 
that  fashion,  and  you,  and  scores  of  other  low-spirited,  depressed  fel- 
lows, come  over  here  to  pluck  up  and  rouse  yourselves,  and  you  go 
home,  and  you  wonder  why  the  people  who  amused  you  were  not 
always  as  jolly  as  you  saw  them.  I've  known  this  country  now  nigh 
sixty  years,  and  I  never  knew  a  turn  of  prosperity  that  didn't  make  us 
stupid ;  and,  upon  my  conscience,  I  believe  if  we  ever  begin  to  grow 
rich,  we'll  not  be  a  bit  better  than  yourselves." 

"  That  would  be  very  dreadful,"  said  the  other,  in  mock  horror. 

"  So  it  would,  whether  you  mean  it  or  not.  There's  a  hare  missed 
this  time ! " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  something  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  The  fact  is, 
Kearney,  I  have  a  thing  on  my  mind  now." 

"  Is  it  a  duel  ?  It's  many  a  day  since  I  was  out,  but  I  used  to  know 
every  step  of  the  way  as  well  as  most  men." 

"  No  ;  it's  not  a  duel !  " 

"It's  money,  then !  Bother  it  for  money !  What  a  deal  of  bad 
blood  it  leads  to.  Tell  me  all  about  it,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can't  deal 
with  it." 

"  No,  it's  not  money ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  money.  I'm  not 
hard  up.     I  was  never  less  so." 

"  Indeed ! "  cried  Kearney,  staring  at  him. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? " 

"  I  was  curious  to  see  how  a  man  looks,  and  I'd  like  to  know  how 
he  feels,  that  didn't  want  money.  I  can  no  more  understand  it  than 
if  a  man  told  me  he  didn't  want  air." 

"If  he  had  enough  to  breathe  freely,  could  he  need  more  ?  " 

"  That  would  depend  on  the  size  of  his  lungs,  and  I  believe  mine 
are  pretty  big.     But  come  now,  if  there's  nobody  you  want  to  shoot, 
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and  you  have  a  good  balance  at  the  banker's,  what  can  ail  you,  except 
it's  a  girl  you  want  to  marry,  and  she  won't  have  you." 

"Well,  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case." 

"Ay,  ay!  she's  a  married  woman,"  cried  Kearney,  closing  one 
eye,  and  looking  intensely  cunning.  "  Then  I  may  tell  you  at  once, 
Major,  I'm  no  use  to  you  whatever.  If  it  was  a  young  girl  that  liked 
you  against  the  wish  of  her  family,  or  that  you  were  in  love  with 
though  she  was  below  you  in  condition,  or  that  was  promised  to 
another  man  but  wanted  to  get  out  of  her  bargain,  I'm  good  for  any 
of  these,  or  scores  more  of  the  same  kind ;  but  if  it's  mischief,  and 
misery,  and  life-long  sorrow  you  have  in  your  head,  you  must  look  out 
for  another  adviser." 

"  It's  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  the  other,  bluntly.  "  It's  marriage  I 
was  thinking  of.     I  want  to  settle  down  and  have  a  wife." 

"  And  why  couldn't  you,  if  you  think  it  would  be  any  comfort  to 
you .''  "  The  last  words  were  rather  uttered  than  spoken,  and  sounded 
like  a  sad  reflection  uttered  aloud. 

"I'm  not  a  rich  man,"  said  the  Major,  with  that  strain  it  always 
cost  him  to  speak  of  himself,  "  but  I  have  got  enough  to  live  on.  A 
goodish  old  house  and  a  small  estate,  underlet  as  it  is,  bringing 
me  about  two  thousand  a  year,  and  some  expectations,  as  they  call 
them,  from  an  old  grand-aunt." 

"You  have  enough,  if  you  marry  a  prudent  girl,"  muttered  Kear- 
ney, who  was  never  happier  than  when  advocating  moderation  and 
discretion. 

"Enough,  at  least,  not  to  look  for  money  with  a  wife." 

"  I'm  with  you  there,  heart  and  soul ! "  cried  Kearney.  "  Of  all  the 
shabby  inventions  of  our  civilisation,  I  don't  know  one  as  mean  as 
that  custom  of  giving  a  marriage-portion  with  a  girl.  Is  it  to  induce 
a  man  to  take  her?  Is  it  to  pay  for  her  board  and  lodging?  Is  it 
because  marriage  is  a  partnership,  and  she  must  bring  her  share  into 
the  '  concern  '  ?  or  is  it  to  provide  for  the  day  when  they  are  to  part 
company  and  each  go  his  own  road  ?  Take  it  how  you  like,  it's  bad 
and  it's  shabby.  If  you're  rich  enough  to  give  your  daughter  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  pounds,  wait  for  some  little  family  festival  —  her 
birthday,  or  her  husband's  birthday,  or  a  Christmas  gathering,  or 
maybe  a  christening  —  and  put  the  notes  in  her  hand.  Oh,  Major, 
dear,"  cried  he,  aloud,  "  if  you  knew  how  much  of  life  you  lose  with  law- 
yers, and  what  a  deal  of  bad  blood  comes  into  the  world  by  parch- 
ments, you'd  see  the  wisdom  of  trusting  more  to  human  kindness  and 
good-feeling,  and,  above  all,  to  the  honor  of  gentlemen,  —  things 
that  now-a-days  we  always  hope  to  secure  by  Act  of  Parliament." 

"  I  go  with  a  great  deal  of  what  you  say." 

"  Why  not  with  all  of  it  ?  What  do  we  gain  by  trying  to  overreach 
each  other  ?  What  advantage  in  a  system  where  it's  always  the  rogue 
that  wins  ?  If  I  was  a  king  to-morrow,  I'd  rather  fine  a  fellow  for 
quoting  Blackstone  than  for  blasphemy,  and  I'd  distribute  all  the  law 
libraries  in  the  kingdom  as  cheap  fuel  for  the  poor.  We  pray  for  peace 
and  quietness,  and  we  educate  a  special  class  of  people  to  keep  us 
always  wrangling.     Where's  the  sense  of  that  ?  " 

While  Kearney  poured  out  these  words  in  a  flow  of  fervid  conviction, 
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they  had  arrived  at  a  little  open  space  in  the  wood  from  which  various 
alleys  led  off  in  different  directions.  Along  one  of  these,  two  figures 
were  slowly  moving  side  by  side,  whom  Lockwood  quickly  recognised 
as  Walpole  and  Nina  Kostalergi.  Kearney  did  not  see  them,  for  his 
attention  was  suddenly  called  off  by  a  shout  from  a  distance,  and  his 
son  Dick  rode  hastily  up  to  the  spot.  "  I  have  been  in  search  of  you 
all  through  the  plantation,"  cried  he.  "I  have  brought  back  Holmes 
the  lawyer  from  Tullamore,  who  wants  to  talk  to  you  about  this  affair 
of  O'Gorman's.     It's  going  to  be  a  bad  business,  I  fear." 

"Isn't  that  more  of  what  I  was  saying?  "  said  the  old  man  turning 
to  the  Major.     "  There's  law  for  you !  " 

"  They're  making  what  they  call  a  '  National '  event  of  it,"  continued 
Dick.  "The  Pike  has  opened  a  column  of  subscriptions  to  defray  the 
cost  of  proceedings,  and  they've  engaged  Battersby  with  a  hundred- 
guinea  retainer  already." 

It  appeared  from  what  tidings  Dick  brought  back  from  the  town 
that  the  Nationalists  —  to  give  them  the  much-unmerited  name  by 
which  they  called  themselves  —  were  determined  to  show  how  they 
could  dictate  to  a  jury. 

"There's  law  for  you  !  "  cried  the  old  man  again, 

"You'll  have  to  take  to  vigilance  committees,  like  the  Yankees," 
said  the  Major. 

"We've  had  them  for  years;  but  they  only  shoot  their  political 
opponents." 

"  They  say,  too,"  broke  in  the  young  man,  "  that  Donogan  is  in  the 
town,  and  that  it  is  he  who  has  organised  the  whole  prosecution.  In 
fact,  he  intends  to  make  Battersby's  speech  for  the  plaintiff  a  great 
declaration  of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  ;  and  as  Battersby  hates  the 
Chief  Baron,  who  will  try  the  cause,  he  is  determined  to  insult  the 
Bench,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  commitment." 

"What  will  he  gain  by  that?"  asked  Lockwood. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  he'll  gain  —  he'll  gain  the  election  of  Mallow," 
said  Kearney.  "  Every  one  cannot  have  a  father  that  was  hanged  in 
'98,  but  any  one  can  go  to  jail  for  blackguarding  a  Chief  Justice." 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  old  man  seemed  ashamed  at  having  been 
led  to  make  these  confessions  to  "  the  Saxon,"  and  telling  Lockwood 
where  he  would  be  likely  to  find  a  brace  of  cocks,  he  took  his  son's 
arm  and  turned  homeward. 


CHAPTER    LXXVI. 
Very  Confidential  Conversation. 

When  Lockwood  returned,  only  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  Walpole, 
whose  room  adjoined  his,  threw  open  the  door  between  them  and 
entered.  He  had  just  accomplished  a  most  careful  "tie,"  and  came 
in  with  the  air  of  one  fairly  self-satisfied  and  happy. 

"You  look  quite  triumphant  this  evening,"  said  the  Major,  half 
sulkily. 

"  So  I  am,  old  fellow ;  and  so  I  have  a  right  to  be.  It's  all  done 
and  settled." 
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"Already  ? " 

"Ay,  already.  I  asked  her  to  take  a  stroll  with  me  in  the  garden ; 
but  we  sauntered  ofif  into  the  plantation.  A  woman  always  under- 
stands the  exact  amount  of  meaning  a  man  has  in  a  request  of  this 
kind,  and  her  instinct  reveals  to  her  at  once  whether  he  is  eager  to 
tell  her  some  bit  of  fatal  scandal  of  one  of  her  friends,  or  to  make 
her  a  declaration." 

A  sort  of  sulky  grunt  was  Lockwood's  acknowledgment  of  this  piece 
of  abstract  wisdom  —  a  sort  of  knowledge  he  never  listened  to  with 
much  patience. 

"I  am  aware,"  said  Walpole,  flippantly,  "the  female  nature  was  an 
omitted  part  in  your  education,  Lockwood  ;  and  you  take  small  in- 
terest in  those  nice  distinctive  traits  which,  to  a  man  of  the  world,  are 
exactly  what  the  stars  are  to  the  mariner." 

"  Finding  out  what  a  woman  means  by  the  stars  does  seem  very 
poor  fun." 

"  Perhaps  you  prefer  the  moon  for  your  observation,"  replied  Wal- 
pole ;  and  the  easy  impertinence  of  his  manner  was  almost  too  much 
for  the  other's  patience. 

"I  don't  care  for  your  speculations  —  I  want  to  hear  what  passed 
between  you  and  the  Greek  girl." 

"  The  Greek  girl  will  in  a  very  few  days  be  Mrs.  Walpole,  and  I 
shall  crave  a  little  more  deference  for  the  mention  of  her." 

"  I  forgot  her  name,  or  I  should  not  have  called  her  with  such  free- 
dom.    What  is  it.?" 

"  Kostalergi.     Her  father  is  Kostalergi,  Prince  of  Delos." 

"All  right ;  it  will  read  well  in  the  Posty 

"  My  dear  friend,  there  is  that  amount  of  sarcasm  in  your  conversa- 
tion this  evening,  that  to  a  plain  man  like  myself,  never  ready  at  reply, 
and  easily  subdued  by  ridicule,  is  positively  overwhelming.  Has  any 
disaster  befallen  you  that  you  are  become  so  satirical  and  severe  ? '' 

"Never  mind  me — tell  me  about  yourself,"  was  the  blunt  reply. 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  objection.  When  we  had  walked  a  little 
way  together,  and  I  felt  that  we  were  beyond  the  risk  of  interruption, 
I  led  her  to  the  subject  of  my  sudden  re-appearance  here,  and  implied 
that  she,  at  least,  could  not  have  felt  much  surprise.  '  You  remem- 
ber,' said  I,  '  I  promised  to  return  ? ' 

"  'There  is  something  so  conventional,'  said  she,  'in  these  pledges, 
that  one  comes  to  read  them  like  the  "yours  sincerely"  at  the  foot  of 
a  letter.' 

"  '  I  ask  for  nothing  better,'  said  I,  taking  her  up  on  her  own  words, 
'than  to  be  "yours  sincerely."  It  is  to  ratify  that  pledge  by  making 
you  "mine  sincerely"  that  I  am  here.' 

"  '  Indeed  ! '  said  she,  slowly,  and  looking  down. 

" '  I  swear  it ! '  said  I,  kissing  her  hand,  which,  however,  had  a 
glove  on." 

"  Why  not  her  cheek  ?  " 

"That  is  not  done.  Major  mine,  at  such  times." 

"Well,  goon." 

"  I  can't  recall  the  exact  words,  for  I  spoke  rapidly ;  but  I  told  her 
I  was  named  Minister  at  a  foreign  Court,  that  my  future  career  was 
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assured,  and  that  I  was  able  to  offer  her  a  station,  not,  indeed,  equal 
to  her  deserts,  but  that,  occupied  by  her,  would  only  be  less  than 
royal." 

"At  Guatemala!  "  exclaimed  the  other  derisively. 

"  Have  the  kindness  to  keep  your  geography  to  yourself,"  said  Wal- 
pole.  "  I  merely  said  South  America,  and  she  had  too  much  delicacy 
to  ask  more." 

"  But  she  said  yes  ?     She  consented  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  said  she  would  venture  to  commit  her  future  to  my 
charge." 

"Didn't  she  ask  you  what  means  you  had?  what  was  your  in- 
come ? " 

"  Not  exactly  in  the  categorical  way  you  put  it,  but  she  alluded  to 
the  possible  style  we  should  live  in." 

"  I'll  swear  she  did.  That  girl  asked  you  in  plain  words  how  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  you  had  a  year  ? " 

"And  I  told  her.  I  said,  '  It  sounds  humbly,  dearest,  to  tell  you 
we  shall  not  have  fully  two  thousand  a  year ;  but  the  place  we  are 
going  to  is  the  cheapest  in  the  universe,  and  we  shall  have  a  small 
establishment  of  not  more  than  forty  black  and  about  a  dozen  white 
servants,  and  at  first  only  keep  twenty  horses,  taking  our  carriages 
on  job.' " 

"  What  about  pin-money  ?  " 

"There  is  not  much  extravagance  in  toilette,  and  so  I  said  she 
must  manage  with  a  thousand  a  year." 

"And  she  didn't  laugh  in  your  face  .''  " 

"  No,  sir ;  nor  was  there  any  strain  upon  her  good  breeding  to  in- 
duce her  to  laugh  in  my  face." 

"At  all  events,  you  discussed  the  matter  in  a  fine  practical  spirit. 
Did  you  go  into  groceries  ?     I  hope  you  did  not  forget  groceries  ? " 

"My  dear  Lockwood,  let  me  warn  you  against  being  droll.  You 
ask  me  for  a  correct  narrative,  and  when  I  give  it  you  will  not 
restrain  that  subtle  sarcasm  the  mastery  of  which  makes  you  unas- 
sailable." 

"When  is  it  to  be?  When  is  it  to  come  off?  Has  she  to  write  to 
his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  What's-his-name  ?  " 

"No,  the  Prince  of  What's-his-name  need  not  be  consulted.  Lord 
Kilgobbin  will  stand  in  the  position  of  father  to  her." 

Lockwood  muttered  something,  in  which  "  Give  her  away !  "  were 
the  only  words  audible.  "  I  must  say,"  added  he,  aloud,  "  the  woo'ng 
did  not  take  long." 

"  You  forget  that  there  was  an  actual  engagement  between  us  when 
I  left  this  for  London.  My  circumstances  at  that  time  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  ask  her  at  once  to  be  my  wife  ;  but  our  affections  were 
pledged,  and  —  even  if  more  tender  sentiments  did  not  determine  —  my 
feeling,  as  a  man  of  honor,  required  I  should  come  back  here  to  make 
her  this  offer." 

"All  right ;  I  suppose  it  will  do  —  I  hope  it  will  do ;  and,  after  all, 
I  take  it,  you  are  likely  to  understand  each  other  better  than  others 
would." 

"  Such  is  our  impression  and  belief." 
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"  How  will  your  own  people  —  how  will  Danesbury  like  it  ?  " 

"  For  their  sakes  I  trust  they  will  like  it  very  much ;  for  mine,  it  is 
less  than  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me." 

"She,  however  —  she  will  expect  to  be  properly  received  amongst 
them  ? " 

"Yes,"  cried  Walpole,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  a  perfectly 
natural  tone,  divested  of  all  pomposity.  "Yes,  she  stickles  for  that, 
Lockwood.  It  was  the  one  point  she  seemed  to  stand  out  for.  Of 
course  I  told  her  she  would  be  received  with  open  arms  by  my  rela- 
tives—  that  my  family  would  be  overjoyed  to  receive  her  as  one  of 
them.  I  only  hinted  that  my  lord's  gout  might  prevent  him  from 
being  at  the  wedding.  I'm  not  sure  uncle  Danesbury  would  not  come 
over.  'And  the  charming  Lady  Maude,'  asked  she,  'would  she  honor 
me  so  far  as  to  be  a  bridesmaid  ? '  " 

"She  didn't  say  that?" 

"  She  did.     She  actually  pushed  me  to  promise  I  should  ask  her." 

"Which  you  never  would." 

"  Of  that  I  will  not  affirm  I  am  quite  positive  ;  but  I  certainly  in- 
tend to  press  my  uncle  for  some  sort  of  recognition  of  the  marriage  — 
a  civil  note ;  better  still,  if  it  could  be  managed,  an  invitation  to  his 
house  in  town." 

"You  are  a  bold  fellow  to  think  of  it." 

"  Not  so  bold  as  you  imagine.  Have  you  not  often  remarked  that 
when  a  man  of  good  connections  is  about  to  exile  himself  by  accept- 
ing a  far-away  post,  whether  it  be  out  of  pure  compassion  or  a  feeling 
that  it  need  never  be  done  again,  and  that  they  are  about  to  see  the 
last  of  him;  but,  somehow  —  whatever  the  reason  —  his  friends  are 
marvellously  civil  and  polite  to  him,  just  as  some  benevolent  but 
eccentric  folk  send  a  partridge  to  the  condemned  felon  for  his  last 
dinner." 
•     "  They  do  that  in  France." 

"  Here  it  would  be  a  rumpsteak ;  but  the  sentiment  is  the  same. 
At  all  events,  the  thing  is  as  I  told  you,  and  I  do  not  despair  of 
Danesbury." 

"  For  the  letter  perhaps  not ;  but  he'll  never  ask  you  to  Bruton 
Street,  nor,  if  he  did,  could  you  accept." 

"You  are  thinking  of  Lady  Maude." 

"I  am." 

"  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that  quarter.  When  a  Whig  be- 
comes Tory,  or  a  Tory  Whig,  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  he  has  de- 
serted never  take  umbrage  in  the  same  way  as  the  vulgar  dogs  below 
the  gangway ;  so  it  is  in  the  world.  The  people  who  must  meet,  must 
dine  together,  sit  side  by  side  at  flower-shows  and  garden-parties, 
always  manage  to  do  their  hatreds  decorously,  and  only  pay  off  their 
dislikes  by  instalments.  If  Lady  Maude  were  to  receive  my  wife  at 
all,  it  would  be  with  a  most  winning  politeness.  All  her  malevolence 
would  limit  itself  to  making  the  supposed  underbred  woman  commit  a 
'gaucherie,'  to  do  or  say  something  that  ought  not  to  have  been  done 
or  said  ;  and,  as  I  know  Nina  can  stand  the  test,  I  have  no  fears  for 
the  experiment." 

A  knock  at  the  door  apprised  them  that  the  dinner  was  waiting. 
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neither  having  heard  the  bell  which  had  summoned  them  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before.  "And  I  wanted  to  hear  all  about  your  progress," 
cried  Walpole,  as  they  descended  the  staircase  together. 

"I  have  none  to  report,"  was  the  gruff  reply. 

"Why,  surely  you  have  not  passed  the  whole  day  in  Kearney's  com- 
pany without  some  hint  of  what  you  came  here  for? " 

But  at  the  same  moment  they  were  in  the  dining-room. 

"  We  are  a  man  party  to-day,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  cried  old  Kearney, 
as  they  entered.  "  My  niece  and  my  daughter  are  keeping  Miss 
O'Shea  company  upstairs.  She  is  not  well  enough  to  come  down  to 
dinner,  and  they  have  scruples  about  leaving  her  in  solitude." 

"At  least  we'll  have  a  cigar  after  dinner,"  was  Dick's  ungallant 
reflection  as  they  moved  away. 


CHAPTER    LXXVII, 

Two  Young  Ladies  on  Matrimony, 

"  I  hope  they  had  a  pleasanter  dinner  down  stairs  than  we  have  had 
here,"  said  Nina,  as,  after  wishing  Miss  O'Shea  a  good  night,  the 
young  girls  slowly  mounted  the  stairs. 

"  Poor  old  godmother  was  too  sad  and  too  depressed  to  be  cheer- 
ful company  \  but  did  she  not  talk  well  and  sensibly  on  the  condition 
of  the  country  ?  was  it  not  well  said,  when  she  showed  the  danger  of 
all  that  legislation  which  assuming  to  establish  right  only  engenders 
disunion  and  class  jealousy  ?  " 

"  I  never  followed  her  ;  I  was  thinking  of  something  else." 

"She  was  worth  listening  to,  then.  She  knows  the  people  well,  and 
she  sees  all  the  mischief  of  tampering  with  natures  so  imbued  with 
distrust.  The  Irishman  is  a  gambler,  and  English  law-makers  are 
always  exciting  him  to  play." 

"It  seems  to  me  there  is  very  little  on  the  game." 

"There  is  everything  —  home,  family,  subsistence,  life  itself,  all  that 
a  man  can  care  for." 

"  Never  mind  these  tiresome  themes  ;  come  into  my  room,  or  I'll  go 
to  yours,  for  I'm  sure  you've  a  better  fire ;  besides  I  can  walk  away  if 
you  offend  me :  I  mean  offend  beyond  endurance,  for  you  are  sure  to 
say  something  cutting." 

"I  hope  you  wrong  me,  Nina." 

"Perhaps  I  do.  Indeed  I  half  suspect  I  do  ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  is 
not  your  words  that  reproach  me,  it  is  your  whole  life  of  usefulness  is 
my  reproach,  and  the  least  syllable  you  utter  comes  charged  with  all 
the  responsibility  of  one  who  has  a  duty  and  does  it,  to  a  mere  good- 
for-nothing.     There,  is  not  that  humility  enough.'"' 

"  More  than  enough,  for  it  goes  to  flattery." 

"I'm  not  a  bit  sure  all  the  time  that  I'm  not  the  more  loveable 
creature  of  the  two.     If  you  like  I'll  put  it  to  the  vote  at  breakfast." 

"  Oh,  Nina  !  " 

"Very  shocking  —  that's  the  phrase  for  it,  very  shocking  !  O  dear, 
what  a  nice  fire,  and  what  a  nice  snug  little  room  !  How  is  it,  will  you 
tell  me,  that  though  my  room  is  much  larger  and  better  furnished  in 
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every  way,  your  room  is  always  brighter  and  neater,  and  more  like  a 
little  home?  They  fetch  you  drier  firewood,  and  they  bring  you 
flowers,  wherever  they  get  them.  I  know  well  what  devices  of  roguery 
they  practise." 

"  Shall  I  give  you  tea," 

"Of  course  I'll  have  tea.  I  expect  to  be  treated  like  a  favored 
guest  in  all  things,  and  I  mean  to  take  this  arm-chair,  and  the  nice 
soft  cushion  for  my  feet ;  for  I  warn  you,  Kate,  I'm  here  for  two  hours. 
I've  an  immense  deal  to  tell  you;  and  I'll  not  go  till  it's  told." 

"I'll  not  turn  you  out." 

"  I'll  take  care  of  that ;  I  have  not  lived  in  Ireland  for  nothing.  I 
have  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  meant  by  possession,  and  I  defy  what 
your  great  minister  calls  a  heartless  eviction.  Even  your  tea  is  nicer, 
it  is  more  fragrant  than  any  one  else's.  I  begin  to  hate  you  out  of 
sheer  jealousy." 

"That  is  about  the  last  feeling  I  ought  to  inspire." 

"More  humility;  but  I'll  drop  rudeness  and  tell  you  my  story,  for 
I  have  a  story  to  tell.  Are  you  listening?  Are  you  attentive?  Well, 
my  Mr.  Walpole,  as  you  called  him  once,  is  about  to  become  so  in 
real  earnest.  I  could  have  made  a  long  narrative  of  it  and  held  you 
in  weary  suspense,  but  I  prefer  to  dash  at  once  into  the  thick  of  the 
fray,  and  tell  you  that  he  has  this  morning  made  me  a  formal  pro- 
posal, and  I  have  accepted  him.  Be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  no  case  of  misconception  or  a  mistake.  No  young  gentleman, 
has  been  petting  and  kissing  my  hand  for  another's ;  no  tender 
speeches  have  been  uttered  to  the  ears  they  were  not  meant  for.  I 
have  been  wooed  this  time  for  myself,  and  on  my  own  part  1  have 
said  yes." 

"You  told  me  you  had  accepted  him  already.  I  mean  when  he 
was  here  last." 

"  Yes,  after  a  fashion.  Don't  you  know,  child,  that  though  lawyers 
maintain  that  a  promise  to  do  a  certain  thing,  to  make  a  lease  or  some 
contract,  has  in  itself  a  binding  significance,  that  in  Cupid's  court 
this  is  not  law  ?  and  the  man  knew  perfectly  that  all  that  passed  be- 
tween us  hitherto  had  no  serious  meaning,  and  bore  no  more  real  relation 
to  marriage  than  an  outpost  encounter  to  a  battle.  For  all  that  has 
taken  place  up  to  this,  we  might  never  fight  —  I  mean  marry — after 
all.  The  sages  say  that  a  girl  should  never  believe  a  man  means 
marriage  till  he  talks  money  to  her.  Now,  Kate,  he  talked  money  ; 
and  I  believed  him." 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  of  these  things  seriously,  and  without 
banter." 

"  So  I  do.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  in  no  jesting  humor.  It  is  in  no 
outburst  of  high  spirits  or  gaiety  a  girl  confesses  she  is  going  to  marry 
a  man  who  has  neither  wealth  nor  station  to  offer,  and  whose  fine  con- 
nections are  just  fine  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  him." 

"  Are  you  in  love  with  him  ?  " 

"  If  you  mean,  do  I  imagine  that  this  man's  affection  and  this  man's 
companionship  are  more  to  me  than  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life  with  another,  I  am  not  in  love  with  him ;  but  if  you  ask  me,  am 
I  satisfied  to  risk  my  future  with  so  much  as  I  know  of  his  temper. 
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his  tastes,  his  breeding,  his  habits,  and  his  abilities,  I  incline  to  say 
yes.  Married  life,  Kate,  is  a  sort  of  dietary,  and  one  should  remem- 
ber that  what  he  has  to  eat  of  every  day  ought  not  to  be  too  appe- 
tising." 

"  I  abhor  your  theory." 

"Of  course  you  do,  child;  and  you  fancy,  naturally  enough,  that 
you  would  like  ortolans  every  day  for  dinner  ;  but  my  poor  cold  Greek 
temperament  has  none  of  the  romantic  warmth  of  your  Celtic  nature. 
I  am  very  moderate  in  my  hopes,  very  humble  in  all  my  ambitions." 

"It  is  not  thus  I  read  you." 

"  Very  probably.  At  all  events,  I  have  consented  to  be  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  wife,  and  we  are  to  be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Special 
Envoy  somewhere.  It  is  not  Bolivia,  nor  the  Argentine  Republic,  but 
some  other  fabulous  region,  where  the  only  fact  is  yellow  fever." 

"  And  you  really  like  him  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  for  evidently  it  must  be  on  love  we  shall  have  to  live, 
one  half  of  our  income  being  devoted  to  saddle-horses  and  the  other 
to  my  toilette." 

"  How  absurd  you  are  ! " 

^'No,  not  I.  It  is  Mr.  Walpole  himself,  who,  not  trusting  much  to 
any  skill  at  arithmetic,  sketched  out  this  schedule  of  expenditure  \  and 
then  I  bethought  me  how  simple  this  man  must  deem  me.  It  was  a 
flattery  that  won  me  at  once.  Oh  !  Kate,  dearest,  if  you  could  un- 
derstand the  ecstasy  of  being  thought,  not  a  fool,  but  one  easily 
■duped,  easily  deceived  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  It  is  this,  then,  that  to  have  a  man's  whole  heart  —  whether  it  be 
wortli  tJie  having  is  another  and  a  different  question  —  3'ou  must  impress 
him  with  his  immense  superiority  in  everything ;  that  he  is  not  merely 
physically  stronger  than  you,  and  bolder  and  more  courageous,  but 
that  he  is  mentally  more  vigorous  and  more  able,  judges  better, 
decides  quicker,  resolves  more  fully  than  you  \  and  that,  struggle  how 
you  will,  you  pass  your  life  in  eternally  looking  up  to  this  wonder- 
ful god,  who  vouchsafes  now  and  then  to  caress  you,  and  even  say 
tender  things  to  you." 

"  Is  it,  Nina,  that  you  have  made  a  study  of  these  things,  or  is  all 
this  mere  imagination  ?  " 

"Most  innocent  )foung  lady!  I  no  more  dreamed  of  these  things 
rt®  apply  to  such  men  as  your  country  furnishes  —  good,  homely,  com- 
:nv3n-place  creatures  —  than  I  should  have  thought  of  asking  you  to 
adopt  French  cookery  to  feed  them.  I  spoke  of  such  men  as  one 
:mests  in  what  I  may  call  the  real  world  ;  as  for  the  others,  if  they 
{&€i  life  to  be  a  stage,  they  are  always  going  about  in  slipshod  fashion, 
.as  if  at  rehearsal.  Men  like  your  brother  and  young  O'Shea,  for  in- 
stance—  tossed  here  and  there  by  accidents,  made  one  thing  by  a 
chance,  and  something  else  by  a  misfortune.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
the  events  of  life  are  very  vulgar  things;  the  passions  and  emotions 
they  evoke,  these  constitute  the  high  stimulants  of  existence,  they 
make  the  'gros  jeu  '  which  it  is  so  exciting  to  play." 

"  I  follow  you  with  some  difficulty ;  but  I  am  rude  enough  to  own 
I  scarcely  regret  it." 
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"  I  know,  I  know  all  about  that  sweet  innocence  that  fancies  to 
ignore  anything  is  to  obliterate  it ;  but  it's  a  fool's  paradise,  after  all, 
Kate.  We  are  in  the  world,  and  we  must  accept  it  as  it  is  made  for 
us." 

"  I'll  not  ask,  does  your  theory  make  you  better,  but  does  it  make 
you  happier .'' " 

"If  being  duped  were  an  element  of  bliss,  I  should  say  certainly 
not  happier,  but  I  doubt  the  blissful  ignorance  of  your  great  moralist. 
I  incline  to  believe  that  the  better  you  play  any  game  —  life  amongst 
the  rest  —  the  higher  the  pleasure  it  yields.  I  can  afford  to  marry 
without  believing  my  husband  to  be  a  paragon  —  could  you  do  as 
much  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  to  know  that  I  preferred  him  to  any  one  else." 

"  So  should  I,  and  I  would  only  desire  to  add  '  to  every  one  else 
that  asked  me.'  Tell  the  truth,  Kate  dearest;  we  are  here  all  alone, 
and  can  afford  sincerity.  How  many  of  us  girls  marry  the  man  we 
should  like  to  marry ;  and  if  the  game  were  reversed,  and  it  were 
to  be  we  who  should  make  the  choice  —  the  slave  pick  out  his  master 
—  how  many,  think  you,  would  be  wedded  to  their  present  mates  ?  " 

"  So  long  as  we  can  refuse  him  we  do  not  like,  I  cannot  think  our 
case  a  hard  one." 

"Neither  should  I  if  I  could  stand  fast  at  three-and-twenty.  .The 
dread  of  that  change  of  heart  and  feeling  that  will  come,  must  come, 
ten  years  later,  drives  one  to  compromise  with  happiness,  and  take  a 
part  of  what  you  once  aspired  to  the  whole." 

"  You  used  to  think  very  highly  of  Mr.  Walpole ;  admired,  and  I 
suspect  you  liked  him." 

"  All  true  —  my  opinion  is  the  same  still.  He  will  stand  the  great 
test  that  one  can  go  into  the  world  with  him  and  not  be  ashamed  of 
him.  .  I  know,  dearest,  even  without  that  shake  of  the  head,  the  small 
value  you  attach  to  this ;  but  it  is  a  great  element  in  that  droll  con- 
tract, by  which  one  person  agrees  to  pit  his  temper  against  another's, 
and  which  we  are  told  is  made  in  heaven,  with  angels  as  sponsors. 
Mr.  Walpole  is  sufficiently  good-looking  to  be  prepossessing,  he  is 
well  bred,  very  courteous,  converses  extremely  well,  knows  his  exact 
place  in  life,  and  takes  it  quietly  but  firmly.  All  these  are  of  value 
to  his  wife,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  overrate  them." 

"  Is  that  enough  ?  " 

"  Enough  for  what .-'  If  you  mean  for  romantic  love,  for  the  infatu- 
ation that  defies  all  change  of  sentiment,  all  growth  of  feeling,  that 
revels  in  the  thought  experience  will  not  make  us  wiser,  nor  daily 
associations  less  admiring,  it  is  not  enough.  I,  however,  am  content 
to  bid  for  a  much  humbler  lot.  I  want  a  husband  who,  if  he  cannot 
give  me  a  brilliant  station,  will  at  least  secure  me  a  good  position  in 
life,  a  reasonable  share  of  vulgar  comforts,  some  luxuries,  and  the 
ordinary  routine  of  what  are  called  pleasures.  If,  in  affording  me 
these,  he  will  vouchsafe  to  add  good  temper,  and  not  high  spirits  — 
which  are  detestable  —  but  fair  spirits,  I  think  I  can  promise  him  not 
that  I  shall  make  him  happy,  but  that  he  will  make  himself  so,  and  it 
will  afford  me  much  gratification  to  see  it." 

"  Is  this  real,  or ?  " 
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"  Or  what  ?  say  what  was  on  your  lips." 

"  Or  are  you  utterly  heartless  ?  "  cried  Kate,  with  an  effort  that 
covered  her  face  with  blushes. 

"  I  don't  think  I  am,"  said  she  oddly  and  calmly  ;  "  but  all  I  have 
seen  of  life  teaches  me  that  every  betrayal  of  a  feeling  or  a  sentiment 
is  like  what  gamblers  call  showing  your  hand,  and  is  sure  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  other  players.  It's  an  ugly  illustration,  dear 
Kate,  but  in  this  same  round  game  we  call  life  there  is  so  much 
cheating  that  if  you  cannot  afford  to  be  pillaged  you  must  be  pru- 
dent." 

"I  am  glad  to  feel  that  I  can  believe  you  to  be  much  better  than 
you  make  yourself" 

"  Do  so  —  and  as  long  as  you  can." 

There  was  a  pause  of  several  moments  after  this,  each  apparently 
following  out  her  own  thoughts. 

"  By  the  way,"  cried  Nina,  suddenly,  "  did  I  tell  you  that  Mary 
wished  me  joy  this  morning.-'  She  had  overheard  Mr.  O'Gorman's 
declaration,  and  believed  he  had  asked  me  to  be  his  wife." 

"  How  absurd  !  "  said  Kate,  and  there  was  anger  as  well  as  shame 
in  her  look  as  she  said  it. 

"  Of  course  it  was  absurd.     She  evidently  never  suspected  to  whom 

she  was  speaking,  and  then  "     She  stopped,  for  a  quick  glance 

at  Kate's  face  warned  her  of  the  peril  she  was  grazing.  "  I  told  the 
girl  she  was  a  fool,  and  forbade  her  to  speak  of  the  matter  to  any 
one." 

"  It  is  a  servants'-hall  story  already,"  said  Kate,  quietly. 

"  Do  you  care  for  that  ?  " 

"  Not  much;  three  days  will  see  the  end  of  it." 

"  I  declare,  in  your  own  homely  way,  I  believe  you  are  the  wiser  of 
the  two  of  us." 

"  My  common  sense  is  of  the  very  commonest,"  said  Kate,  laugh- 
ing; "there  is  nothing  subtle  nor  even  neat  about  it." 

"  Let  us  see  that !  Give  me  a  counsel,  or,  rather,  say  if  you  agree 
with  me.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Walpole  to  show  me  how  his  family 
accept  my  entrance  amongst  them  ;  with  what  grace  they  receive  me 
as  a  relative.  One  of  his  cousins  called  me  the  Greek  girl,  and  in  my 
own  hearing.  It  is  not,  then,  over-caution  on  my  part  to  inquire  how 
they  mean  to  regard  me.  Tell  me,  however,  Kate,  how  far  you  con- 
cur with  me  in  this.  I  should  like  much  to  hear  how  your  good  sense 
regards  the  question.     Should  you  have  done  as  I  have  ?  " 

"Answer  me  first  one  question.  If  you  should  learn  that  these  great 
folks  would  not  welcome  you  amongst  them,  would  you  still  consent 
to  marry  Mr.  Walpole  ?  " 

"I'm  not  sure,  I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  almost  believe  I 
should." 

"  I  have,  then,  no  counsel  to  give  you,"  said  Kate,  firmly.  "  Two 
people  who  see  the  same  object  differently  cannot  discuss  its  propor- 
tions." 

"  I  see  my  blunder,"  cried  Nina,  impetuously.  "  I  put  my  question 
stupidly.  I  should  have  said,  '  If  a  girl  has  won  a  man's  affections 
and  given  him  her  own  —  if  she  feels  her  heart  has  no  other  home 
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than  in  his  keeping  —  that  she  lives  for  him  and  by  him  —  should  she 
be  deterred  from  joining  her  fortunes  to  his  because  he  has  some 
fine  connections  who  would  like  to  see  him  marry  more  advantage- 
ously?'" It  needed  not  the  saucy  curl  of  her  lip  as  she  spoke  to 
declare  how  every  word  was  uttered  in  sarcasm.  "  Why  will  you  not 
answer  me  ? "  cried  she  at  length,  and  her  eyes  shot  glances  of  fiery 
impatience  as  she  said  it. 

"  Our  distinguished  friend  Mr.  Atlee  is  to  arrive  to-morrow,  Dick 
tells  me,"  said  Kate,  with  the  calm  tone  of  one  who  would  not  permit 
herself  to  be  ruffled. 

"  Indeed  !  If  your  remark  has  any  apropos  at  all,  it  must  mean 
that  in  marrying  such  a  man  as  he  is,  one  might  escape  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  family  coldness,  and  I  protest,  as  I  think  of  it,  the  matter 
has  its  advantages." 

A  faint  smile  was  all  Kate's  answer. 

"  I  cannot  make  you  angry ;  I  have  done  my  best,  and  it  has  failed. 
I  am  utterly  discomfited,  and  I'll  go  to  bed." 

"  Good-night,"  said  Kate,  as  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"I  wonder  is  it  nice  to  have  this  angelic  temperament  —  to  be 
always  right  in  one's  judgments,  and  never  carried  away  by  passion? 
I  half  suspect  perfection  does  not  mean  perfect  happiness." 

"  You  shall  tell  me  when  you  are  married,"  said  Kate,  with  a  laugh  ; 
and  Nina  darted  a  flashing  glance  towards  her,  and  swept  out  of  the 
room. 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

A  Miserable  Morning. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  heart-sinking  and  misgiving  that  old 
Kearney  heard  it  was  Miss  Betty  O'Shea's  desire  to  have  some  con- 
versation with  him  after  breakfast.  He  was  indeed  reassured  to  a 
certain  extent  by  his  daughter  telling  him  that  the  old  lady  was 
excessively  weak,  and  that  her  cough  was  almost  incessant,  and  that 
she  spoke  with  extreme  difficulty.  All  the  comfort  that  these  assurances 
gave  him  was  dashed  by  a  settled  conviction  of  Miss  Betty's  subtlety. 
"She's  like  one  of  the  wild  foxes  they  have  in  Crim  Tartary;  and 
when  you  think  they  are  dead,  they're  up  and  at  you  before  you  can 
look  round."  He  affirmed  no  more  than  the  truth  when  he  said  that 
"  he'd  rather  walk  barefoot  to  Kilbeggan  than  go  up  that  stair  to  see 
her." 

There  was  a  strange  conflict  in  his  mind  all  this  time  between  these 
ignoble  fears  and  the  efforts  he  was  making  to  seem  considerate  and 
gentle  by  Kate's  assurance  that  a  cruel  word,  or  even  a  harsh  tone, 
'Would  be  sure  to  kill  her.  "  You'll  have  to  be  very  careful,  Papa, 
dearest,"  she  said.  "  Her  nerves  are  completely  shattered,  and  every 
respiration  seems  as  if  it  would  be  the  last." 

Mistrust  was,  however,  so  strong  in  him  that  he  would  have  em- 
ployed any  subterfuge  to  avoid  the  interview;  but  the  Rev.  Luke 
Delany,  who  had  arrived  to  give  her  "the  consolations,"  as  he  briefly 
phrased  it,  insisted  on  Kearney's  attending  to  receive  the  old  lady's 
forgiveness  before  she  died. 
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"  Upon  my  conscience,"  muttered  Kearney,  "  I  was  always  under 
the  belief  it  was  I  was  injured  ;  but,  as  the  priest  says,  'it's  only  on 
one's  death-bed  he  sees  things  clearly.'  " 

As  Kearney  groped  his  way  through  the  darkened  room,  shocked 
at  his  own  creaking  shoes,  and  painfully  convinced  that  he  was  some- 
how deficient  in  delicacy,  a  low  faint  cough  guided  him  to  the  sofa 
where  Miss  O'Shea  lay.  "Is  that  Maurice  Kearney ?"  said  she, 
feebly.     "  I  think  I  know  his  foot." 

"Yes,  indeed,  bad  luck  to  them  for  shoes.  Wherever  Davy  Morris 
gets  the  leather  I  don''t  know,  but  it's  as  loud  as  a  barrel-organ." 

"  Maybe  they're  cheap,  Maurice.  One  puts  up  with  many  a  thing 
for  a  little  cheapness." 

"  That's  the  first  shot !  "  muttered  Kearney  to  himself,  while  he 
gave  a  little  cough  to  avoid  reply. 

"Father  Luke  has  been  telling  me,  Maurice,  that  before  I  go  this 
long  journey  I  ought  to  take  care  to  settle  any  little  matter  here  that's 
on  my  mind.  '  If  there's  anybody  you  bear  an  ill  will  to,'  says  he  ; 
'  if  there's  any  one  has  wronged  you,'  says  he,  '  told  lies  of  you,  or 
done  you  any  bodily  harm,  send  for  him,'  says  he,  '  and  let  him  hear 
your  forgiveness  out  of  your  own  mouth.  I'll  take  care  afterwards,' 
says  Father  Luke,  '  that  he'll  have  to  settle  the  account  with  me;  but 
you  mustn't  mind  that.  You  must  be  able  to  tell  St.  Joseph  that  you 
come  with  a  clean  breast  and  a  good  conscience  ;'  and  that's" — here 
she  sighed  heavily  several  times  —  "and  that's  the  reason  I  sent  for 
vou,  Maurice  Kearney  !  " 

Poor  Kearney  sighed  heavily  over  that  category  of  fnisdoers  with 
whom  he  found  himself  classed,  but  he  said  nothing. 

"I  don't  want  to  say  anything  harsh  to  you,  Maurice,  nor  have  I 
strength  to  listen  if  you'd  try  to  defend  yourself;  time  is  short  with 
me  now,  but  this  I  must  say,  if  I'm  here  now  sick  and  sore,  and  if  the 
poor  boy  in  the  other  room  is  lying  down  with  his  fractured  head,  it 
is  you,  and  you  alone  have  the  blame." 

"May  the  blessed  Virgin  give  me  patience!"  muttered  he,  as  he 
wrung  his  hands  despairingly. 

"  I  hope  she  will ;  and  give  you  more,  Maurice  Kearney.  I  hope 
she'll  give  you  a  hearty  repentance'.  I  hope  she'll  teach  you  that  the 
few  days  that  remain  to  you  in  this  life  are  short  enough  for  contri- 
tion—  ay,  contrition  and  castigation." 

"Ain't  I  getting  it  now  ! "  muttered  he ;  but  low  as  he  spoke  the 
words,  her  quick  hearing  had  caught  them. 

"  I  hope  you  are  ;  it  is  the  last  bit  of  friendship  I  can  do  you.  You 
have  a  hard,  worldly,  selfish  nature,  Maurice ;  you  had  it  as  a  boy, 
and  it  grew  worse  as  you  grew  older.  What  many  believed  high 
spirits  in  you  was  nothing  else  than  the  reckless  devilment  of  a  man 
that  only  thought  of  himself  You  could  afford  to  be — at  least,  to 
\qq\_ —  light-hearted,  for  you  cared  for  nobody.  You  squandered  your 
yittle  property,  and  you'd  have  made  away  with  the  few  acres  that 
belonged  to  your  ancestors  if  the  law  would  have  let  you.  As  for  the 
way  you  brought  up  your  children,  that  lazy  boy  below  stairs  that 
never  did  a  hand's  turn  is  proof  enough ;  and  poor  Kitty,  just  because 
she  wasn't  like  the  rest  of  you,  how  she's  treated  !  " 
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"  How  is  that ;  what  is  my  cruelty  there  ?  "  cried  he. 

"  Don't  try  to  make  yourself  out  worse  than  you  are,"  said  she, 
sternly,  "  and  pretend  that  you  don't  know  the  wrong  you  done  her." 

"May  I  never  —  if  I  understand  what  you  mean." 

"  Maybe  you  thought  it  was  no  business  of  yours  to  provide  for 
your  own  child.  IMaybe  you  had  a  notion  that  it  was  enough  that 
she  had  her  food  and  a  roof  over  her  while  you  were  here,  and  that 
somehow  —  anyhow  —  she'd  get  on,  as  they  call  it,  when  you  were  in 
the  other  place.  Maurice  Kearney,  I'll  say  nothing  so  cruel  to  you 
as  your  own  conscience  is  saying  this  minute,  or  maybe,  with  that 
light  heart  that  makes  your  friends  so  fond  of  you,  you  never  both- 
ered yourself  about  her  at  all,  and  that's  the  way  it  came  about." 

"What  came  about?     I  want  to  know  that." 

"  First  and  foremost,  I  don't  think  the  law  will  let  you.  I  don't 
believe  you  can  charge  your  estate  against  the  entail.  I  have  a  note 
there  to  ask  McKeown's  opinion,  and  if  I'm  right,  I'll  set  apart  a 
sum  in  my  will  to  contest  it  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  I  tell  you  this  to 
your  face,  Maurice  Kearney,  and  I'm  going  where  I  can  tell  it  to 
somebody  better  than  a  hard-hearted,  cruel  old  man." 

"What  is  it  that  I  want  to  do,  and  that  the  law  won't  let  me?" 
asked  he  in  the  most  imploring  accents. 

"  At  least  twelve  honest  men  will  decide  it." 

"  Decide  what !  in  the  name  of  the  saints  ?  "  cried  he. 

"Don't  be  profane-  don't  parade  your  unbelieving  notions  to  a 
poor  old  woman  on  her  death-bed.  You  may  want  to  leave  your 
daughter  a  beggar,  and  your  son  little  better,  but  you  have  no  right 
to  disturb  my  last  moments  with  your  terrible  blasphemies." 

"I'm  fairly  bothered  now,"  cried  he,  as  his  two  arms  dropped 
powerlessly  to  his  sides.  "  So  help  me,  if  I  know  whether  I'm 
awake  or  in  a  dream." 

"It's  an  excuse  won't  serve  you  where  you'll  be  soon  going,  and  I 
warn  you,  don't  trust  it." 

"Have  a  little  pity  on  me.  Miss  Betty,  darling,"  said  he,  in  his 
most  coaxing  tone  ;  "  and  tell  me  what  it  is  I've  done  ?  " 

"  You  mean  what  you  are  trying  to  do  ;  but  what,  please  the  Virgin, 
we'll  not  let  you  !  " 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  And  what,  weak  and  ill,  and  dying  as  I  am,  I've  strength  enough 
left  in  me  to  prevent,  Maurice  Kearney  —  and  if  you'll  give  me  that 
Bible  there,  I'll  kiss  it,  and  take  my  oath  that,  if  he  marries  her,  he'll 
never  put  foot  in  a  house  of  mine,  nor  inherit  an  acre  that  belongs  to 

me  ;  and  all  that  I'll  leave  him  in  my  will  shall  be  my Well,  I 

won't  say  what,  only  it's  something  he'll  not  have  to  pay  a  legacy  duty 
on.     Do  you  understand  me  now,  or  ain't  I  plain  enough. yet?  " 

"  No,  not  yet.     You'll  have  to  make  it  clearer  still." 

"  Faith,  I  must  say  you  did  not  pick  up  much  'cuteness  from  your 
adopted  daughter." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"The  Greek  hussy  that  you  want  to  marry  my  nephew,  and  give  a 
dowry  to  out  of  the  estate  that  belongs  to  your  son.  I  know  it  all, 
Maurice.      I  wasn't  two  hours  in  the  house  before   my  old  woman 
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brought  me  the  storj'  from  Mary.  Ay,  stare  if  you  like,  but  they  all 
know  it  below-stairs,  and  a  nice  way  you  are  discussed  in  your  own 
house  !  Getting  a  promise  out  of  a  poor  boy  in  a  brain  fever,  making 
him  give  a  pledge  in  his  ravings  !  Won't  it  tell  well  in  a  court  of 
justice,  of  a  magistrate,  a  county  gentleman,  a  Kearney  of  Kilgobbin? 
Oh !  Maurice,  Maurice,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  !  " 

"  Upon  my  oath,  you're  making  me  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  sit 
here  and  listen  to  you,"  cried  he,  carried  be3'ond  all  endurance. 
"Abusing,  ay,  blackguarding  me  this  last  hour  about  a  lying  story 
that  came  from  the  kitchen.  It's  you  that  ought  to  be  ashamed,  old 
lady.  Not,  indeed,  for  believing  ill  of  an  old  friend,  for  that's  nature 
in  you,  but  for  not  having  common  sense — just  common  sense  to 
guide  you,  and  a  little  common  decency  to  warn  you.  Look  now, 
there  is  not  a  word,  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  the  whole  story. 
Nobody  ever  thought  of  your  nephew  asking  my  niece  to  marry  him  ; 
and  if  he  did,  she  wouldn't  have  him.  She  looks  higher,  and  she  has 
a  right  to  look  higher  than  to  be  the  wife  of  an  Irish  squireen." 

"  Go  on,  Maurice,  go  on.  You  waited  for  me  to  be  as  I  am  now 
before  you  had  courage  for  words  like  these." 

"Well,  I  ask  your  pardon,  and  ask  it  in  all  humiliation  and  sorrow. 
My  temper  —  bad  luck  to  it ! — gets  the  better,  or,  maybe,  it's  the 
worse,  of  me  at  times,  and  I  say  fifty  things  that  I  know  I  don't  feel  — 
just  the  way  sailors  load  a  gun  with  anything  in  the  heat  of  an 
action." 

"I'm  not  in  a  condition  to  talk  of  sea-fights,  Mr.  Kearney,  though 
I'm  obliged  to  you  all  the  same  for  trying  to  amuse  me.  You'll  not 
think  me  rude  if  I  ask  you  to  send  Kate  to  me.-*  And  please  to  tell 
Father  Luke  that  I'll  not  see  him  this  morning  ;  my  nerves  have 
been  sorely  tried.  One  word  before  you  go,  Maurice  Kearney  ;  and 
have  compassion  enough  not  to  answer  me.  You  may  be  a  just  man, 
and  an  honest  man ;  you  may  be  fair  in  your  dealings,  and  all  that 
your  tenants  say  of  you  may  be  lies  and  calumnies  ;  but  to  insult  a 
poor  old  woman  on  her  death-bed  is  cruel  and  unfeeling  ;  and  I'll 
tell  you  more,  Maurice,  it's  cowardly  and  it's " 

Kearney  did  not  wait  to  hear  what  more  it  might  be,  for  he  was 
already  at  the  door,  and  rushed  out  as  if  he  was  escaping  from  a  fire. 

"I'm  glad  he's  better  than  they  make  him  out,"  said  Miss  Betty  to 
herself,  in  a  tone  of  calm  soliloquy ;  "  and  he'll  not  be  worse  for 
some  of  the  home-truths  I've  told  him."  And  with  this  she  drew  on 
her  silk  mittens  and  arranged  her  cap  composedly,  while  she  waited 
for  Kate's  arrival. 

As  for  poor  Kearney,  other  troubles  were  awaiting  him  in  his  study, 
where  he  found  his  son  and  Mr.  Holmes,  the  lawyer,  sitting  before  a 
table  covered  with  papers.  "  I  have  no  head  for  business  now," 
cried  Kearney.  "I  don't  feel  over  well  to-day,  and  if  you  want  to 
talk  to  me,  you'll  have  to  put  it  off  till  to-morrow." 

"  Mr.  Holmes  must  leave  for  town,  my  lord,"  interposed  Dick,  in 
his  most  insinuating  tone,  "  and  he  only  wants  a  few  minutes  with 
you  before  he  goes." 

"And  it's  just  what  he  won't  get.  I  would  not  see  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  if  he  were  here  now." 
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"The  trial  is  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  19th,  my  lord,"  cried  Holmes  ; 
"and  the  National  press  has  taken  it  up  in  such  a  way  that  we  have 
no  chance  whatever.  The  verdict  will  be  '  Guilty,'  without  leaving 
the  box ;  and  the  whole  voice  of  public  opinion  will  demand  the 
very  heaviest  sentence  the  law  can  pronounce." 

"Think  of  that  poor  fellow,  O'Shea,  just  rising  from  a  sick  bed," 
said  Dick,  as  his  voice  shook  with  agitation. 

"They  can't  hang  him." 

"  No,  for  the  scoundrel  Gill  is  alive,  and  will  be  the  chief  witness 
on  the  trial ;  but  they  may  give  him  two  years  with  prison  labor, 
and  if  they  do,  it  will  kill  him." 

"I  don't  know  that.  I've  seen  more  than  one  fellow  come  out 
fresh  and  hearty  after  a  spell.  In  fact,  the  plain  diet,  and  the  regular 
work,  and  the  steady  habits  are  wonderful  things  for  a  young  man 
that  has  been  knocking  about  in  a  town  life." 

"  Oh,  father,  don't  speak  that  way.  I  know  Gorman  well,  and  I 
can  swear  he'd  not  survive  it." 

Kearney  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  and  muttered,  "  There's  a 
great  deal  said  about  wounded  pride  and  injured  feelings,  but  the 
truth  is,  these  things  are  like  a  bad  colic,  mighty  hard  to  bear,  if 
you  like,  but  nobody  ever  dies  of  it." 

"From  all  I  hear  about  young  Mr.  O'Shea,"  said  Holmes,  "I  am 
led  to  believe  he  will  scarcely  live  through  an  imprisonment." 

"To  be  sure!  Why  not  ?  At  three  or  four-and-twenty  we're  all 
of  us  high-spirited  and  sensitive  and  noble-hearted,  and  we  die  on 
the  spot  if  there's  a  word  against  our  honor.  It  is  only  after  we 
cross  the  line  in  life,  wherever  that  be,  that  we  become  thick-skinned 
and  hardened,  and  mind  nothing  that  does  not  touch  our  account  at 
the  bank.  Sure  I  know  the  theory  well  1  Ay,  and  the  only  bit  of 
truth  in  it  all  is,  that  we  cry  out  louder  when  we're  young,  for  we  are 
not  so  well  used  to  bad  treatment." 

"Right  or  wrong,  no  man  likes  to  have  the  whole  Press  of  a  nation 
assailing  him,  and  all  the  sympathies  of  a  people  against  him,"  said 
Holmes. 

"  And  what  can  you  and  your  brothers  in  wigs  do  against  that  ? 
Will  all  your  little  beguiling  ways  and  insinuating  tricks  turn  the 
Pike  and  the  Irish  Cry  from  what  sells  their  papers  ?  Here  he  is 
now,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  I  can  put  it  shorter.  Every  man  that  lives  in 
Ireland  knows  in  his  heart  he  must  live  in  hot  water ;  but  some- 
how, though  he  may  not  like  it,  he  gets  used  to  it,  and  he  finds  it 
does  him  no  harm  in  the  end.  There  was  an  uncle  of  my  own  was 
in  a  passion  for  forty  years,  and  he  died  at  eighty-six." 

"  I  wish  I  could  only  secure  your  attention,  my  lord,  for  ten  min- 
utes." 

"  And  what  would  you  do,  counsellor,  if  you  had  it?  " 

"You  see,  my  lord,  there  are  some  very  grave  questions  here. 
First  of  all,  you  and  your  brother  magistrates  had  no  right  to  accept 
bail.  The  injury  was  too  grave  :  Gill's  life,  as  the  doctor's  certificate 
will  prove,  was  in  danger.  It  was  for  a  judge  in  Chambers  to  decide 
whether  bail  could  be  taken.  They  will  move,  therefore,  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  for  a  mandamus " 
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"May  I  never,  if  you  won't  drive  me  mad!"  cried  Kearney,  pas- 
sionately ;  "and  I'd  rather  be  picking  oakum  this  minute  than  listen- 
ing to  all  the  possible  misfortunes  briefs  and  lawyers  could  bring  on 
me. 

"Just  listen  to  Holmes,  father,"  whispered  Dick.  "He  thinks  that 
Gill  might  be  got  over  —  that  if  done  by  _;'^/^  with  three  or  four  hun- 
dred pounds,  he'd  either  make  his  evidence  so  light,  or  he'd  contradict 
himself,  or,  better  than  all,  he'd  not  make  an  appearance  at  the 
trial " 

"Compounding  a  felony!  Catch  me  at  it!"  cried  the  old  man, 
with  a  yell. 

"Well,  Joe  Atlee  will  be  here  to-night,"  continued  Dick.  "  He's  a 
clever  fellow  at  all  rogueries.  Will  you  let  him  see  if  it  can't  be 
arranged." 

"I  don't  care  who  does  it,  so  it  isn't  Maurice  Kearney,"  said  he 
angrily,  for  his  patience  could  endure  no  more.  "If  you  won't  leave 
me  alone  now,  I'll  go  out  and  sit  on  the  bog,  and  upon  my  conscience 
I  won't  say  that  I'll  not  throw  myself  into  a  bog-hole  !  "  There  was 
a  tone  of  such  perfect  sincerity  in  his  speech  that  without  another 
word  Dick  took  the  lawyer's  arm  and  led  him  from  the  room. 

A  third  voice  was  heard  outside  as  they  issued  forth,  and  Kearney 
could  just  make  out  that  it  was  Major  Lockwood,  who  was  asking 
Dick  if  he  might  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  his  father. 
"I  don't  suspect  you'll  find  my  father  much  disposed  for  conversation 
just  now.  I  think  if  you  would  not  mind  making  your  visit  to  him  at 
another  time  — " 

"Just  so!"  broke  in  the  old  man,  "if  you're  not  coming  with  a 
strait-waistcoat,  or  a  coil  of  rope  to  hold  me  down,  I'd  say  it's  better 
to  leave  me  to  myself" 

Whether  it  was  that  the  Major  was  undeterred  by  these  forbidding 
evidences,  or  that  what  he  deemed  the  importance  of  his  communi- 
cation warranted  some  risk,  certain  it  is  he  lingered  at  the  door,  and 
stood  there  where  Dick  and  the  lawyer  had  gone  and  left  him. 

A  faint  tap  at  the  door  at  last  apprised  Kearney  that  some  one  was 
without,  and  he  hastily,  half  angrily,  cried,  "  Come  in  !  "  Old  Kear- 
ney almost  started  with  surprise  as  the  Major  walked  in.  "  I'm  not 
going  to  make  any  apology  for  intruding  on  you,"  cried  he.  "What 
i  want  to  say  shall  be  said  in  three  words,  and  I  cannot  endure  the 
suspense  of  not  having  them  said  and  answered.  I've  had  a  whole 
night  of  feverish  anxiety,  and  a  worse  morning,  thinking  and  turn- 
ing over  the  thing  in  my  mind,  and  settled  it  must  be  at  once,  one 
way  or  other,  for  my  head  will  not  stand  it." 

"  My  own  is  tried  pretty  hard,  and  I  can  feel  for  you,"  said  Kearney, 
with  a  grim  humor. 

"  I've  come  to  ask  if  you'll  give  me  your  daughter  ? "  and  his  face 
became  blood-red  with  the  effort  the  words  had  cost  him. 

"  Give  you  my  daughter?  "  cried  Kearney. 

"  I  want  to  make  her  my  wife,  and  as  I  know  little  about  court- 
ship, and  have  nobody  here  that  could  settle  this  affair  for  me  —  for 
Walpole  is  thinking  of  his  own  concerns — I've  thought  the  best  way, 
as  it  was  the  shortest,  was  to  come  at  once  to  yourself:  I  have  got  a 
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few  documents  here  that  will  show  you  I  have  enough  to  live  on,  and 
to  make  a  tidy  settlement,  and  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done." 

"I'm  sure  you  are  an  excellent  fellow,  and  I  like  you  myself;  but 
you  see,  Major,  a  man  doesn't  dispose  of  his  daughter  like  his  horse, 
and  I'd  like  to  hear  what  she  would  say  to  the  bargain." 

"  I  suppose  you  could  ask  her .'"' 

"Well,  indeed,  that's  true,  I  could  ask  her;  but  on  the  whole, 
Major,  don't  you  think  the  question  would  come  better  from  your- 
self.?" 

"That  means  courtship." 

"  Yes,  I  admit  it  is  liable  to  that  objection,  but  somehow  it's  the 
usual  course." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  other,  slowly,  "I  could  not  manage  that.  I'm 
sick  of  bachelor  life,  and  I'm  ready  to  send  in  my  papers  and  have 
done  with  it,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  go  about  the  other.  Not  to 
say,  Kearney,"  added  he,  more  boldly,  "that  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing confoundedly  mean  in  that  daily  pursuit  of  a  woman,  till  by 
dint  of  importunity,  and  one  thing  or  another,  you  get  her  to  like 
you  !  What  can  she  know  of  her  own  mind  after  three  or  four  months 
of  what  these  snobs  call  attentions  ?  How  is  she  to  say  how  much  is 
mere  habit,  how  much  is  gratified  vanity  of  having  a  fellow  dangling 
after  her,  how  much  the  necessity  of  showing  the  world  she  is  not 
compromised  by  the  cad's  solicitations  ?  Take  my  word  for  it, 
Kearney,  my  way  is  the  best.  Be  able  to  go  up  like  a  man  and  tell 
the  girl,  'It's  all  arranged.  I've  shown  the  old  cove  that  I  can  take 
care  of  you,  he  has  seen  that  I've  no  debts-  or  mortgages  ;  I'm  ready 
to  behave  handsomely,  what  do  you  say  yourself?'  " 

"She  might  say,  'I  know  nothing  about  you.  I  may  possibly  not 
see  much  to  dislike,  but  how  do  I  know  I  should  like  you  ?' " 

"And  I'd  say,  'I'm  one  of  those  fellows  that  are  the  same  all 
through,  to-day  as  I  was  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  the  same.  When 
I'm  in  a  bad  temper  I  go  out  on  the  moors  and  walk  it  off,  and  I'm 
not  hard  to  live  with.'" 

"There's  many  a  bad  fellow  a  woman  might  like  better." 

"  All  the  luckier  for  me  then  that  I  don't  get  her." 

"  I  might  say,  too,"  said  Kearney,  with  a  smile,  "  how  much  do 
you  know  of  my  daughter — of  her  temper,  her  tastes,  her  habits,  and 
her  likings  ?  What  assurance  have  you  that  you  would  suit  each 
other,  and  that  you  are  not  as  wide  apart  in  character  as  in  country.'"' 

"  I'll  answer  for  that.  She's  always  good-tempered,  cheerful,  and 
light-hearted.  She's  always  nicely  dressed  and  polite  to  every  one. 
She  manages  this  old  house,  and  these  stupid  bog-trotters,  till  one 
fancies  it  a  fine  establishment  and  a  first-rate  household.  She  rides 
like  a  lion,  and  I'd  rather  hear  her  laugh  than  I'd  listen  to  Patti." 

"  I'll  call  all  that  mighty  like  being  in  love." 

"  Do  if  you  like  — but  answer  me  my  question." 

"  That  is  more  than  I'm  able ;  but  I'll  consult  my  daughter.  I'll 
tell  her  pretty  much  in  your  own  words  all  you  have  said  to  me,  and 
she  shall  herself  give  the  answer." 

"  All  right,  and  how  soon  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  the  course  of  the  day.     Should  she  say  that  she  does  not 
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understand  being  wooed  in  this  manner,  that  she  would  like  more 
time  to  learn  something  more  about  yourself,  that,  in  fact,  there  is 
something  too  peremptory  in  this  mode  of  proceeding,  I  would  not 
say  she  was  wrong." 

"  But  if  she  says  yes  frankly,  you'll  let  me  know  at  once  ? " 

"I  will  —  on  the  spot." 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  BAY   OF   NAPLES. 

TTTHAT,  go  to  Naples  in  summer!"  exclaimed  my  English 
VV  friend,  wonderingly  and  inquiringly,  as  he  sat  panting  in 
the  large  fauteuil  near  my  open  casement,  at  the  same  time  loosening 
the  tie  of  his  many-colored  cravat,*  and  sighing  in  vain  expectancy  for 
a  breath  of  air  that  would  not  come  at  any  one's  bidding.  "  Rome  is 
hot  enough  for  me,  and  the  sirocco  hard  to  endure  here  :  what  will 
it  be  even  one  degree  farther  south.?  Why  not  join  our  party  a  fort- 
night later  at  Frascati,  and  vibrate  between  that  place,  Albano,  and 
delicious  Nemi .''  Summer  is  a  thing  to  get  through  with,  and  in  those 
elevated  retreats  where  heat  comes  only  as  an  occasional  visitant  we 
can  make  up  our  minds  to  endure  it ;  but  to  court  so  severe  a  mis- 
tress, and  to  cast  one's  self  into  her  very  arms,  my  friend,  it  is  like 
bearding  the  lion  in  his  den  !  " 

Reader,  it  was  sultry  enough,  for  it  was  the  middle  of  June  ;  not  a 
breath  of  air  could  penetrate  the  closely  pent-up  court  of  Palazzo 
Altieri,  on  which  my  spacious  but  not  well-ventilated  apartment  was 
situated.  The  sun  came  in  at  my  windows,  the  sun  shone  upon 
the  pavement  below  and  sent  his  rays  second-hand  in  shape  of  reflec- 
tion, as  if  in  revenge  for  my  futile  attempts  to  shut  him  out  with  my 
hanging  "Venetians."  The  gurgling  fountain  —  for  where  in  Rome 
does  that  sound  not  make  itself  heard?  —  seemed  only  to  laugh  at 
our  discomfiture,  for  its  slender  jet  sent  no  coolness  into  the  air,  and 
like  the  waves  to  Tantalus,  served  only  to  aggravate  the  pangs  of 
unsatisfied  desire. 

"No,  my  dear  Y ;  I  have  already  lionised  all  of  those  places, 

and  know  well  what  my  bill  of  fare  might  be  should  I  be  prevailed 
upon  to  stay.  My  small  eloquence  would  be  lost  were  I  to  attempt 
to  dissuade  so  obstinate  a  friend  from  his  own  fixed  determination, 

*  These  cravats,  scarfs  and  mantles,  a  specialty  of  Rome,  are  very  beautiful  and  much  in  vogue 
among  foreigners  and  peasants,  the  well-to-do  Roman  preferring  fabrics  of  French  manufacture. 
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and  therefore  I  can  only  express  my  very  great  regret  that  he  will  not 
make  one  of  our  party.  More  than  a  year  has  already  passed  since 
my  arrival  in  Italy,  and  I  car>not  longer  forego  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
that  bit  of  fairy-land  of  which  I  have  dreamed  so  long,  ay,  from 
boyhood.  Naples  too,  some  tell  me,  is  dreadful  in  winter.  Most 
southern  cities  are,  with  their  rainy,  changeable  weather,  and  occa- 
sional cold  for  which  no  one  seems  prepared.  Some  eccentric 
traveller  has  said,  'Visit  St.  Petersburg  in  winter,'  and  I  believe  he 
was  right ;  and  I  think  your  equally  eccentric  friend  will  some  day  tell 
you  that  summer  is  the  very  season  for  the  Bay  of  Naples." 

The  preliminaries  for  the  journey  of  two  very  young  bachelors  were 
soon  made.  Those  odious  forms  at  the  Passport-OfBce  happily  got 
through  with,  and  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  day  found  myself 
and  another  friend.  Count  di  C (a  gentleman  of  Verona),  lum- 
bering along  the  road  towards  the  most  ancient  port  of  Antium. 

Shall  I  spoil  the  romance  of  the  journey  by  saying  that  the  land 
part  thereof  was  performed  in  a  vehicle  closely  resembling  a  street 
omnibus  ?  Confederates,  it  resembled  more  closely  still  one  of  the 
largest  of  those  old  ambulances  in  which  some  of  you  may  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  ride  some  time  during  the  four  years  of  our  most 
wicked  rebellion  against  the  —  the  Yankees. 

But  to  return  to  our  omnibus,  whose  interior  was  filled,  my  friend 
and  self  excepted,  with  good  Roman  folks  whose  dress  and  demeanor 
differed  in  no  essential  particular  from  those  of  our  own  American 
people  under  similar  circumstances,  where  the  dust  was  as  annoying 
and  the  conversation  as  flat  and  commonplace  as  in  other  omnibuses 
in  our  own  quarter  of  the  globe.  One  exception,  however,  I  shall 
make  in  the  case  of  a  grave-looking  gentleman  in  a  black  but  not  a 
clerical  habit — "a  Jesuit  in  disguise,"  no  doubt  you  will  say,  you 
most  suspicious  of  Protestants!  —  whose  discourse  turned  upon  un- 
doubted miracles  —  modern  ones  —  Santissimi  JBafnbini  and  other 
sacred  subjects  on  which  we  in  our  own  ambulances  or  omnibuses 
are  not  apt  to  dilate.  What  the  precise  miracles  were  I  do  not  now 
remember. 

To  the  conversation  of  our  serious  fellow-traveller,  who  turned  out 
to  be  none  other  than  a  converted  Englishman,*  who,  from  long  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  spoke  the  language  like  a  native,  my  most 
Catholic  but  skeptical  friend  gave  an  occasional  sneer,  directed  more 
particularly  to  myself,  who  listened  all  the  while  with  mute  attention, 
hoping  in  that  way  to  add  to  my  little  collection  of  sacred  legends. 
This  plan  of  mine  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ridiculing;  but  stub- 
born Protestant,  or  heretic,  from  whichever  standpoint  I  may  be 
viewed,  I  was  never  to  Tdc  deterred  from  my  purpose  ;  and  as  in 
childhood  tales  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  had  afforded 
me  amusement,  so  now  to  many  a  monkish  legend  did  I  lend  a  willing 
ear ;  often  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  some  of  them,  often  wishing  to 
believe  some  which  were  in  themselves  in  no  way  subversive  of  pure 
Christianity,  oftener,  however,  compelled  to  laugh  over  the  clumsy 
and  ridiculous  fables  of  the  monks,  who  do  not  generally  paint  their 

*  There  were  not  a  few  of  that  species  in  Rome,  who  took  every  monkish  tale  for  gospel, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  born  Catholics.  The  Italians  of  the  upper  classes  I  have  never 
found  superstitious. 
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scenes  and  incidents  with  that  maste.rly  hand  as  did  their  heathen 
ancestors  of  old.  "  'Tis  better,"  however,  as  our  English  proselyte 
remarked,  "  to  have  too  much  faith  than  too  little."  To  this  I  readily 
assented ;  but  as  the  omnibus  stopped  and  the  Count  called  out  that 
the  steamer  was  ready,  we  parted. 

Think  of  embarking  on  the  coast  of  Latium  in  a  steamer  !  But  we 
do  worse  things  now-a-days,  and  with  the  iron  horse  dash  through  the 
ruins  of  by-gone  ages.  'Tis  profanation,  but  nevertheless  very  con- 
venient ;  and,  thanks  to  the  aquatic  Vapore,  the  next  morning  by  dawn 
we  were  in  sight  of  Mont  Epomeo  and  Vesuvius ;  and,  passing 
between  Procida  and  Misenum,  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour  Naples 
herself,  in  all  her  novel  and  entrancing  beauty,  lay  before  us.  How 
unlike  all  other  Italian  cities  seemed  this,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  of 
Southern  Italy !  How  unlike  all  other  Italians  seemed  the  restless, 
tumultuous,  but  not  busy  mass  of  human  beings  who  now  crowded 
around  us  as  we  landed  on  the  quay  opposite  the  Strada  del  Molo  ! 
"What  a  strange  medley  of  civilisation  and  barbarism!"  we  both 
exclaimed  as  our  carriage  took  us  through  the  half-naked  throng  of 
lazzaroni  and  well-dressed  citizens,  the  former  in  far  greater  numerical 
preponderance,  who  swarmed  around  us,  and  through  whom  we 
literally  fought  our  way  in  the  direction  of  San  Carlo,  Palazzo  Reale, 
and  finally  to  the  Santa  Lucia,  where  our  hotel  was  situated. 

What  splendor  now  broke  upon  me  as,  for  the  first  time,  I  viewed 
the  far-famed  but  never  to  be  imagined  bay  from  that  slight  elevation 
which  the  quay  of  Santa  Lucia  afforded  !  "  How  can  land  and  sea 
and  sky  be  so  beautiful ;  or  whv  are  not  land  and  sea  and  sky  as 
beautiful  anywhere  else !  "  I  involuntarily  exclaimed. 

"  Vedi  Napoli  e  poi  muorif'  replied  the  Count,  quoting  the  well- 
known  Italian  proverb,  evidently  much  moved  himself,  although  this 
was  not  his  first  visit,  but  amused  by  the  sudden  bewilderment  of  a 
stranger.  "  Vedi  Napoli  e  poi  muoril"  he  again  exclaimed,  to  recall 
me  to  myself,  for  the  carriage  had  already  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de 
Russie,  our  point  of  destination. 

"Unless  you  intend  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  saying,  I  will 
engage  apartments  for  two,  and  then  we  shall  have  time  later  in  the 
day  for  more  wonders  and  more  ecstasies.     Perhaps  after  all  we  shall 

find  Naples  as  hot  as  poor  Y predicted,  and  soon  wish  ourselves 

at  Frascati ;  or  die  very  likely  in  good  earnest,  not  of  the  beauties  we 
may  see,  but  of  sunstroke,  which  we  shall  certainly  get  if  we  remain 
much  longer  at  this  portal." 

Rooms  we  did  procure  —  superb  ones,  which  looked  out  upon  the 
bay,  the  mountains,  the  islands,  and  the  innumerable  towns  which 
that  clear  atmosphere  revealed  to  us,  although  some  of  them  distant 
at  least  twenty  miles.  Breeze  we  did  get,  which  came  in  all  its  fresh- 
ness over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  remind  me — the 
one  thing  alone  which  could  —  of  my  far-off  summer  home  across  the 
Atlantic,  in  latitude  thirty-three. 

Refreshment  in  shape  of  a  long  nap  and  an  early  dinner,  and  we 
were  both  ready  for  a  ramble  or  drive  of  inspection  through  the 
streets  of  this  singularly  interesting  city. 

The  Via  Toledo,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  the  focus  of 
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Neapolitan  eccentricities  and  contradictions,  so  to. speak  —  unique  in 
Italy,  and  unique  most  probably  in  the  whole  world,  first  claimed  our 
attention  —  its  long  lines  of  elegant  equipages  with  gaily  dressed  and 
often  handsome  occupants,  its  dense  bank  of  moving  myriads,  all 
intent,  yet  not  industriously  so,  upon  some  different  and  apparently 
incompatible  object  —  buying,  selling,  cursing,  swearing,  laughing, 
yelling,  singing,  violently  gesticulating,  begging,  thieving,  sedaning, 
go-carting,  and  I  may  add,  not  among  the  moving  ones,  even  sleeping 
(for  there  were  many  in  various  stages  of  somnolency  along  the  edges 
of  the  narrow  sidewalks) —  in  fact  a  perfect  Babel  of  Babels,  from 
which  one  would  flee  precipitately,  were  he  not  spell-bound  by  the 
mad  singularity  and  absurdity  of  the  whole  scene. 

"  Che  chiapo  !  chefolta  /"  (what  an  uproar  !  what  a  crowd  !)  exclaimed 
my  Veronese  friend,  in  great  disgust ;  for  he,  like  the  rest  of 
Italians,  heartily  despised  these  ^'■Maccheronai,"  as  the  Neapolitans 
are  invariably  called. 

"  What  barbarism  !  what  civilisation  !  what  fascinations  !  what  dan- 
gers !  "  I  cried,  as  the  spirited  horses  of  a  beautiful  Marchesa  dis- 
persed quite  suddenly  a  group  of  three-quarter  nude  fishermen,  and 
almost  overturned  the  pagoda-like  stand  of  a  vender  of  cooling  drinks, 
who,  in  his  turn,  swore  so  vociferously  as  to  awaken  three  sleeping 
boys,  one  of  whom  immediately  turned  a  double  somersault  over  the 
recumbent  occupant  of  a  bed-basket,  another  most  dexterously  picked 
the  pocket  of  a  venerable-looking  old  gentleman,  arrived  just  in  time 
for  the  catastrophe,  while  the  third,  with  all  the  appearance  of  con- 
firmed lameness  and  total  imbecility,  craved  with  outstretched  palm 
of  the  now  rescued  Marchesa,  "  Elemosine per  ramor  di  Dio  !  " 

With  the  tide  of  vehicles  through  the  Chiaia  and  Chiatamone  to 
the  Villa  Reale,  with  its  pleasant  walks,  shady  trees,  well-dressed 
pedestrians,  and  close  along  the  shore,  its  athletic  sunbrown  pesca- 
tori,  drawing  their  nets  or  counting  their  fish,  many  of  them  in  the 
garb  which  Adam  wore  before  the  fall ;  still  farther  on  along  the 
Mergellina,  with  its  palaces  of  present  and  former  grandeur,  the  blue 
waves  dashing  upon  the  rocks  far  beneath  our  feet ;  over  that  beauti- 
ful road  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  as  far  as  the  old  palace  of  Queen 
Joanna,  the  view  still  widening  and  ever  more  lovely  as  the  sun  de- 
clined and  finally  set  beyond  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay. 

Returning,  the  full  moon  which  rose  behind  the  graceful  slope  of 
Vesuvius  danced  in  reflection  from  the  waves,  which  bore  upon  their 
bosom  crafts  of  every  description,  from  the  humble  barque  of  the  fisher- 
man to  the  large  iron-clad  man-of-war  moored  in  the  dock  of  the 
arsenal  beneath,  and  in  strange  proximity  to  the  royal  palace  of  Fer- 
dinand. 

A  refreshment  of  delicious  ices  at  the  Caffe'  Europa,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Theatre  of  San  Carlino,  where  we  found  the  popular  comedy 
in  full  blow,  and  where  the  jokes  and  buffoonery  of  Pulcinella,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Oscan  mummer,  and  undoubted  grandfather 
of  the  English  Punch,  ended  the  amusements  of  the  evening,  or  rather 
night  —  the  real  day  of  the  luxurious  Neapolitans. 

The  next  morning  we  devoted  to  the  interminable  gallery  of  "  Gli 
Studi,"  or  more  properly  //  Real  Museo  Borbonico,  so  rich  in  the  rarest 
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paintings  and  sculpture,  and  that  inexhaustable  treasure  of  antiquities 
from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the 
royal  villa  of  Capo  di  Monte,  and  there  from  the  beautiful  terrace 
overhanging  the  city  could  I  indeed  say  for  the  first  time  that  I  had 
seen  the  Bay  of  Naples  ;  where  the  charming  city  itself,  Vesuvius  with 
its  crest  of  snow-white  smoke  curling  upwards  to  heaven,  the  two 
mountains  of  St.  Angelo,  the  fairy-like  islands  of  Capri  and  Ischia, 
the  distant  towns  of  Portici,  Torre  del  Greco,  Cistellammare,  and  Sor- 
rento, and  the  broad  expanse  of  the  bay,  lay  like  a  map  before  us. 

So  our  days,  and  many  days,  passed ;  each  one  affording,  to  me  at 
least,  fresh  surprise  and  fresh  delight.  The  cathedral,  the  churches, 
the  catacombs,  the  Campo  Santo,  the  castle  of  Sant  Elmo  ;  then  the 
more  distant  and  still  more  elevated  monastery  of  Camaldoli,  surpass- 
ing all  other  points  in  its  boundless  panorama —  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, as  well  as  historically  most  interesting,  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Again,  in  the  direction  of  our  first  excursion,  but  to  the 
Grotta  di  Posilipo,  with  its  eternal  lamplight ;  conducting  us  from  the 
night  of  the  present  day,  so  to  speak,  to  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the 
earliest  Italian  civilisation  and  of  imperial  Roman  luxury,  still  trace- 
able in  the  remains  of  the  defunct  cities  of  Cuma;,  Baiffi  and  Mise- 
num ;  conducting  us  also  to  those  scenes  made  familiar  to  us  by  the 
poets  of  old,  and  more  particularly  by  the  Augustan  laureate,  whose 
tomb  stands  at  its  very  portal ;  and  to  that  city,  the  ancient  Puteoli, 
now  Pozzuoli,  rich  in  noble  remains,  but  more  remarkable  as  the  first 
landing-place  of  the  great  Apostle  and  preacher,  who  proclaimed  to 
all-powerful  but  heathen  Rome  that  Messiah  of  whom  Virgil  had  un- 
wittingly sung.  Then  to  another  part  of  the  bay  —  to  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  where,  as  if  going  backward  with  time,  we  see  at  a 
glance  that  same  Roman  civilisation  as  it  existed  when  not  one 
century  of  Christianity  had  been  marked  on  his  dial.  There  the  past 
becomes  a  reality,  and  houses  unroofed,  as  if  to  reveal  the  mysteries 
within,  stand  with  open  doors  to  invite  our  inspection.  The  occu- 
pants have  fled,  or  have  been  buried  beneath  the  ashes  of  still  smok- 
ing Vesuvius,  but  the  pen  of  the  modern  has  bid  them  live  again,  and 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  with  the  Grecian  Glaucus,  the  peerless 
Irene,  the  vulgar  Diomed,  the  bold  Julia,  the  ill-starred  Nydia,  and  the 
wicked  Arbaces,  stands  as  a  beetling  reality  before  us.  Yes,  it  was 
while  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  and  in  the  very  pene- 
tralia of  her  arch-priest,  that  I  read  to  my  Veronese  friend  from  an 
Italian  translation  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  that  matchless  crea- 
tion of  Bulwer ;  and  then  passing  from  house  to  house,  from  bath  to 
forum,  and  to  the  dreadful  arena,  I,  his  American  guide,  summoned, 
as  with  the  borrowed  wand  of  an  enchanter,  those  beings  with  which 
a  British  novelist  has  peopled  those  scenes. 

Another  day  we  devoted  to  Vesuvius.  Ascending  by  carriage  as 
far  as  the  Hermitage,  then  on  donkeys  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  old 
crater,  and  finally,  by  clambering  up  the  side  of  the  cone  a  thousand 
feet  higher  still,  we  reached  the  summit  and  rim  of  the  present  crater, 
the  scene  of  its  more  frequent  but  less  terrible  eruptions  than  that 
memorable  one  of  old  which  destroyed  at  one  sweep  the  three  mari- 
time cities  of  the  Campagna.     The  giant  groaned  and  shook  from  its 
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very  foundations  far  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  for  it  was  not  a 
month  since  its  last  eruption  had  subsided,  and  volumes  of  smoke,  so 
beautiful  from  the  distance  but  so  overpowering  to  inhale,  almost 
shut  out  from  our  view  the  sulphureous  depths  below.  "  Here,"  I 
exclaimed,  "  what  a  contrast  between  all  that  the  mind  can  conceive 
of  the  terrible  in  hell  and  the  beautiful  in  heaven  !  "  as  from  what 
seemed  the  door  of  Tartarus  we  gazed  upon  that  ravishing  landscape 
four  thousand  feet  beneath  us. 

"  Let  us  descend,"  said  the  Veronese,  this  time  my  guide.  "Toiling 
up  the  crater  was  as  bad  as  descending  into  the  Inferno.  Everything 
by  contraries  ;  descending  you  will  find  more  like  flying,  or  heaven, 
than  anything  you  have  ever  as  yet  experienced.  But  look  well  at 
that  distant  structure  in  the  neighborhood  of  Portici  \  that  is  where 
the  Neapolitans  keep  all  their  gunpowder  except  what  is  stored  under 
the  royal  palace  of  Naples.  Surely  these  people  are  mad,  from  the 
king  to  the  humblest  beggar  in  his  realm." 

The  descent  was  delightful  and  very  like  flying  indeed,  but,  alas, 
flying  downward  ;  and  when  we  had  nearly  accomplished  the  descent 
I  struck  my  leg  against  a  rock  of  lava  embedded  in  the  soft  ashes  of 
the  cone,  which  wound  brought  me  to  my  senses,  and  though  not 
serious,  will  go  with  me  to  my  grave  in  the  shape  of  a  small  scar  as  a 
remembrance.  The  pedestrian  part  of  the  journey  ended,  we  re- 
gained our  donkeys,  descended  still  lower  to  the  Hermitage,  and  at  a 
small  house  not  far  distant,  where  our  carriage  awaited  us,  we  partook 
of  some  delicious  wine  which  the  host  assured  us  was  the  veritable 
Lacryma  Christi.  A  grand  illumination  at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo, 
adjoining  the  royal  palace,  which  we  had  the  good  fortune  of  wit- 
nessing the  next  evening,  ended  our  sight-seeing  while  sojourning  in 
the  city.  There  we  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  king,  queen  and 
royal  household,  and  of  hearing  the  beautiful  opera  of  Lucia  per- 
formed by  some  of  the  finest  vocalists  in  Europe. 

Thus  far  our  rambles  within  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  had 
occupied  somewhat  over  a  fortnight  of  very  easy  sight-seeing,  and  had 
been  accomplished  with  very  little  inconvenience  from  the  heat.  But 
now  for  excursions  to  cooler  places ;  first  by  railroad  to  Castellam- 
mare,  the  ancient  Stabile,  where,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  elder 
Pliny  lost  his  life  from  suffocation  during  that  same  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius in  A.  D.  79,  and  which  is  celebrated  as  of  old  as  a  bathing 
place'.  There  we  lingered  only  a  day,  being  anxious  to  visit  the  yet 
more  delightful  Piano  di  Sorrento  ;  and  with  but  a  passing  glimpse  of 
the  royal  Casino  of  "  Quisi-sana,"  and  the  beautiful  hill  of  that  name 
crowned  with  its  numerous  villas  and  private  residences,  we  hastened 
at  once  to  that  lovely  vale  so  celebrated  for  its  orange  and  lemon 
groves,  its  grapes,  its  olives  and  its  figs,  and  to  the  world  at  large 
more  still  as  the  birthplace  of  the  immortal  Tasso.  Thither  some 
new-made  English  friends  had  preceded  us,  and  here  we  had  agreed 
to  spend  a  fortnight  of  delicious  repose  before  making  other  excur- 
sions in  our  "giro  "  round  the  bay. 

Our  friends  had  already  established  themselves  at  the  Hotel  Tasso, 
a  stone's-throw  from  the  veritable  building  where  the  poet  of  Este 
and  of  the  Gernsaiemme  first  saw  the  light.     We  took  up  our  abode 
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in  another  and  more  rural  part  of  the  town  at  the  Coca  Mella,  formerly 
a  Jesuit  convent,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  two  pretty  villas  of 
the  Counts  of  Aquila  and  Siracusa,  the  brothers  of  the  king,  the 
garden  of  one  of  whom  we  soon  found  free  access  to  by  means  of  th« 
all-powerful  huona  niano.  The  royal  prince,  or  Count  as  he  was 
called,  being  absent,  we  often  whiled  away  a  pleasant  hour  when  not 
otherwise  engaged,  under  the  shade  of  his  orange  trees,  or  in  the  in- 
spection of  his  rare  collection  of  plants  with  which  the  garden  was  filled. 
More  delightful  still,  a  grotto,  open  to  the  sea  and  accessible  from 
above  by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  living  rock,  afforded  us  at  any 
time  a  bath  fit  for  the  goddess  of  the  sea  herself.  What  excursions, 
what  rambles  along  the  cliffs,  what  drives  and  rides  to  the  neighboring 
towns  and  villages,  to  Vico,  to  Meta,  to  Massa,  and  to  the  ruins  and 
old  convents  in  the  vicinity!  Never  shall  I  forget  one  pilgrimage  we 
made  to  Sant  Agata  Deserta,  where  from  an  eminence  above  the  old 
convent  I  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  islands  of  the  Sirens  like 
emerald  spots  far  beneath  my  feet,  and  the  distant  Gulf  of  Salerno, 
another  world  of  beauty,  opening  farther  to  the  southward.  Nor  can 
I  forget  our  sailing  parties  by  the  declining  sunlight  and  by  moon- 
light upon  the  Bay  ;  and  well  I  remember  one  delicious  evening  when 
the  moon  was  near  its  full,  when  from  that  most  picturesque  little 
fishing-cove  beneath  the  town,  our  little  sail  wafted  us  far  out  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  waters.  An  Italian  lady  of  rare  beauty  and  a  young 
Englishwoman  of  equal  attractions  were  of  the  party.  That  ravishing 
plaintive  duet  from  the  7rovatore,  sung  by  my  friend  and  his  fair 
countrywoman,  accompanied  by  the  guitar,  and  the  two  songs  of 
Nydia  by  the  charming  English  lady  on  our  return,  with  the  dark 
outline  of  Vesuvius  so  clearly  revealed  against  the  sky,  have  left  im- 
pressions upon  my  mind  as  of  yesterday.  Those  were  pleasant  days, 
and  are  now  to  me  pleasant  memories.  We  prolonged  our  stay  fully 
ten  days  longer  than  the  time  agreed  upon  before  we  could  make  up 
our  minds  to  bid  adieu  to  our  friends  and  cross  over  to  that  island 
which  had  so  often  charmed  us  in  our  walks  on  the  Naples  side  of  the 
bay,  as  it  lay  bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  like  a  rock  of 
pure  amethyst  reposing  in  a  sea  of  liquid  sapphire. 

Embarking  from  our  accustomed  port,  where  each  object,  even  the 
simple-hearted  fishermen,  had  became  familiar  to  us,  and  coasting 
along  the  shore  as  far  as  Punta  di  Campanella,*  the  now  bold  and 
rugged  outline  of  Capri  lay  within  three  miles  of  us.  The  intervening 
channel  we  crossed  in  our  tiny  barque  under  full  sail,  and  steering  a 
little  to  the  northward,  landed  at  a  small  fishing  hamlet  beneath  that 
most  oriental  looking  town  of  Capri.  Here  we  procured  the  usual 
diminutive  donkeys,  and  with  female  drivers  —  their  husbands  and 
lovers,  they  said,  had  gone  coral-fishing  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  —  we 
made  the  ascent  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Leaving  our  luggage 
at  the  inn,  whose  architecture  closely  resembled  that  of  the  houses  of 
Jerusalem,  we  continued  our  ride  and  ascent,  followed  by  those 
obliging  Amazons,  to  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  twelve  palaces 
erected   by  the   Emperor  Tiberius   on  various  points  of  the  island. 

*  Promontoriura  Minervje,  where  Ulysses  is  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to  Minerva,  in  gratitude 
probably  for  his  escape  from  the  Sirens  near  by. 
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Here  at  its  most  eastern  angle,  and  near  the  crumbling  remains  of 
lofty  halls  and  passages,  stands  //  Salto  —  the  leap  —  where,  according 
to  popular  belief,  that  imperial  monster,  after  amusing  himself  with  the 
torture  of  his  victims,  would  hurl  them  over  the  precipice,  seven  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  into  the  sea. 

Returning  to  our  oriental  inn,  and  to  an  early  dinner,  we  had  yet 
time  in  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  to  make  on  foot  the  toilsome  ascent 
of  the  five  hundred  steps  which  lead  to  the  larger  town  of  Anacapri. 
There,  and  from  the  steps  above  the  town,  we  had  the  most  complete 
bird's-eye-view  of  the  sea  I  ever  beheld,  embosomed  as  we  now  were 
in  the  sea  itself.  The  next  day  we  devoted  to  a  complete  circuit  of 
the  island,  a  voyage  of  only  ten  miles,  but  one  of  rare  interest. 
Coasting  a  short  distance  westward  from  our  original  landing-place, 
we  soon  came  under  the  precipices  of  Anacapri,  or  rather  of  Monte 
Solaro,  on  whose  slope  that  elevated  town  is  situated.  Here  we  trans- 
ferred ourselves  into  a  still  more  diminutive  boat,  in  order  to  effect 
an  entrance  into  the  celebrated  GroW  Azzufa  —  I  had  almost  said 
beneath  the  waves,  since  its  portal,  which  extends  fathoms  deep  below 
the  sea-level,  only  presents  an  opening  of  three  feet  above  in  the 
calmest  weather.  Lying  quite  flat  in  the  boat,  face  downwards,  with 
a  push  or  two  with  the  oar,  and  a  crash  against  the  sides  and  top  of 
the  narrow  opening,  we  were  in  an  instant  admitted  into  the  most 
fairy-like  grotto  in  the  world.  An  intense  and  transparent  blue  filled 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  cavern ;  a  deep  blue  seemed  reflected 
from  the  lofty  vault  above  and  from  the  projecting  sides  around ;  a 
bright  and  shining  blue  light  shone  from  the  water  upon  which  the 
barque  floated,  and  through  which  lucid  element  we  could  gaze  as  into 
a  sky  reversed.  The  boat,  the  boatman,  our  little  party,  indeed  every 
object  discernible,  partook  of  that  intense,  all-pervading  color,  which 
came  refracted  to  us  from  beneath  the  waves.  After  remaining  for 
several  minutes  in  rapt  wonderment  and  delight,  we  were  warned  by 
the  cautious  marinari  of  the  increasing  swell  of  the  waves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  caused  by  the  rising  wind,  for  tide  there  is 
none  ;  so,  making  a  hasty  exit,  we  soon  regained  in  safety  the  larger 
boat ;  and  continuing  our  course  towards  Punta  dell'  Arcera,  thence 
to  Punta  di  Carena,  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
doubling  which  cape  we  very  shortly  after  reached  another  but  lesser 
wonder,  the  "  Grotta  Verde."  This  more  open  cave  receives  the  light 
of  heaven  and  of  the  sun  from  a  wide  aperture  above  ;  and  the  rays 
of  light  shining  upon  the  yellow  sand  beneath  the  shallow  water,  and 
again  refracted  through  the  clear  blue  element,  impart  to  every  object 
within  an  intense  and  lively  green.  The  metamorphosis,  or  rather 
change  of  coloring  of  our  whole  party,  was  startling  and  complete ; 
and  an  old  gentleman  who  made  one  of  us  that  morning,  and  who  was, 
fortunately  for  the  effect,  possessed  of  snowy  locks  and  a  long  hoary 
beard,  we  saw  transformed  immediately  into  a  veritable  sea-green 
god.  Coming  out  from  among  the  jagged  rocks,  whose  conical  and 
spire-like  formations  gave  almost  a  gothic  character  to  the  grotto,  we 
glided  onward,  passing  in  our  circuit,  when  near  Punta  di  Tragara, 
under  a  natural  archway,  formed  by  one  huge  rock  precipitated  into 
the    sea   by  some  ancient  volcanic  upheaving.     Next   beneath  the 
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dreadful  "  Salto  "  of  Tiberius,  and  round  again,   we  made  for  the 
little  fishing-station  below  the  town  of  Capri. 

On  the  following  day  we  turned  our  prow  in  the  direction  of  Ischia. 
"Why  is  sea  and  earth  and  sky  not  like  this  anywhere  else?  "  I  was 
forced  to  exclaim  on  my  first  arrival  in  Naples.  "  Why  is  the  sea  so 
clear,  and  yet  so  blue  ? "  I  now  asked,  as  our  barque  sped  rapidly 
through  the  water,  whose  waves  seemed  actually  tinged  with  pure 
cobalt,  and  into  whose  depths  we  looked  fathoms  downward,  where 
numerous  fish  seemed  flying  bird-like  in  an  element  only  more  blue 
than  the  vault  of  heaven  above.  Ischia  now  stood  within  a  short 
distance  of  us,  a  mountain  resting  in  the  sea,  its  spurs  forming  every 
variety  of  promontory  and  bold  headland,  and  the  intervening  spaces 
miniature  bays  and  harbors.  Then,  perched  upon  every  command- 
ing eminence,  or  in  each  protected  cove,  were  to  be  seen  castles, 
towers,  towns  and  villages,  all  bathed  in  the  morning  sunshine,  and 
smiling  as  if  to  invite  us  to  a  domain  more  peaceful  than  that  of  the 
larger  world  which  lay  behind  us.  This  "  epitome  of  the  earth,"  as 
it  has  been  called,  we  speedily  reached,  and  passing  along  its  eastern 
shore  and  rounding  the  Ischian  promontory  crowned  with  its  fortress, 
but  alas,  its  Bourbon  prison,  an  hour  more  of  pleasant  sailing  brought 
us  to  the  stone  pier  some  four  hundred  feet  below  the  picturesque 
town  of  Casamicciola.  Here  the  ever-ready  donkeys  awaited  us, 
and  palanquins  also  which  we  did  not  need,  and  under  the  shade  of 
branching  plane  trees  and  between  walls  overhung  with  the  cactus, 
the  orange  and  the  fig,  we  made  the  ascent  to  La  Grande  Sentinella, 
a  little  villa  and  inn  situated  on  an  imposing  eminence  a  short  dis- 
tance without  the  town.  "  Here  let  us  rest  for  a  while,"  said  I  to  my 
undemonstrative  friend,  as  from  the  garden-terrace  we  looked  down 
upon  the  little  bay  we  had  left,  the  wide  sea  without,  and  the  shores 
of  Italy  from  Punta  di  Miseno  to  Gaeta.  "  Here  let  us  rest  and  enjoy 
what  remains  of  an  already  charming  summer  in  exploring  what 
seems  to  me  a  miniature  world  of  beauty." 

"Here  let  us  wait,  at  least  for  a  day  or  two,"  was  his  repl^',  "until 
we  can  form  our  plans  for  the  remainder  of  our  tour.  Remember  La 
Cava  and  Amalfi,  and,  when  the  heats  of  summer  are  over,  Salerno 
and  Paestum  are  still  to  be  visited.  But  now  let  us  be  thankful 
that  the  sirocco,  which  is  evidently  upon  us,  finds  us  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  north  side  of  Mont  Epomeo." 

The  sirocco  did  come,  the  wind  soon  died  away,  and  that  after- 
noon not  a  breath  stirred  the  foliage  of  the  garden,  through  whose 
openings  we  yet  gazed  longingly  at  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
distant  Abruzzi,  All  the  next  day  that  parching,  blasting  breath 
from  the  desert  blew  incessantly  and  relentlessly  upon  us,  bringing 
with  it  that  languor,  and  that  hopeless  sense  of  non-escape  from  heat, 
which  no  one  can  realise  who  has  not  tempted  the  sun  in  his  own 
dominion  of  the  South,  or,  to  jump  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous, 
who  has  never  tried  a  sojourn  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  month 
of  August.  However,  I  who  have  tried  both,  give  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Ischia  beneath  the  protecting 
shade  of  the  extinct  volcano  of  Epomeo.  The  day  following  the 
sirocco  had  spent  its  fury  and  departed,  leaving  by  way  of  memento 
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a  few  crisp  leaves  on  the  vines  and  fig-trees ;  and  Ischia,  fresh  and 
alluring  as  the  waves  among  which  she  rested,  now  invited  our 
exploration. 

A  world  only  seven  miles  long  by  about  five  wide,  with  a  mountain 
over  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high  in  the  centre,  with  lesser 
spurs  and  peaks,  some  of  them  with  extinct  craters  full  of  verdure  and 
pleasant  to  look  down  into,  with  deep  ravines,  secluded  valleys,  chest- 
nut groves,  level  table-land,  bays  innumerable,  and  even  a  lake  \  two 
cities,  four  towns,  many  fine  villas,  and  a  royal  casino  —  then  occu- 
pied by  the  court  on  a  brief  sojourn  —  besides  all  this,  mineral  springs 
in  profusion  for  every  malady  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  These  latter  we 
could  have  well  dispensed  with,  being  both  strangers  to  any  affections 
which  required  them ;  we  even  wished  the  royal  casino  away,  having 
seen  enough  of  such  abodes  on  terra  firma,  and  anxious  as  we  were 
to  study  nature  in  her  simpler  forms.  The  royal  visitors,  however, 
soon  decamped,  leaving  the  few  strangers  in  the  neighboring  alberghi 
the  sole  objects  of  attraction  to  the  simple  peasantry,  and  ourselves 
and  a  pleasant  party,  who  had  joined  us  from  Castellammare,  I  had 
almost  said  the  monarchs  of  all  we  surveyed.  First,  as  good  syste- 
matic tourists,  we  made  a  donkey-back  pilgrimage  to  the  highest  point 
within  reach,  the  towering  peak  of  Epomeo,  where  at  sunrise  we  saw 
the  clouds,  like  a  fleecy  ocean  far  beneath  us,  slowly  arise,  reveal- 
ing one  by  one  each  conspicuous  object  in  the  boundless  landscape, 
and  finally  lose  themselves  in  the  blue  ether  above.  Our  route  to  this 
point  lay  between  terraced  orchards  and  vineyards,  chestnut  groves, 
and  open  plains  covered  with  myrtle,  ginestra,  and  what  I  had  never 
before  seen  in  its  wild  state,  the  fragrant  clove-pink  of  our  gardens. 
A  hermitage  large  enough  for  a  caravan,  dug  out  of  the  calcareous 
stone  peculiar  to  that  region,  we  found  at  the  summit,  and  a  bona  fide 
hermit,  possessed  of  more  than  mediaeval  ignorance  and  superstition, 
acted  as  our  host.  Next  in  succession  came  the  diminutive  but  well- 
built  mediseval-looking  cities  and  towns  already  alluded  to.  Ischia 
with  its  really  fine  houses  and  spacious  Piazza,  its  cathedral,  its  im- 
posing fortress  on  a  high  promontory,  and  its  hosts  of  gayly  attired 
citizens  and  peasantry  from  this  and  the  adjacent  islands,  for  it  was  a 
festa  day ;  Foria,  with  its  towers  still  standing  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  they  had  defended  the  inhabitants  from  those  troublesome  in- 
vaders, the  Saracens,  and  more  recently  the  piratical  hordes,  their 
descendants,  from  the  Barbary  coasts ;  Casamicciola,  perched  on  its 
high  elevation  under  the  steeps  of  Epomeo,  with  its  antique  church, 
and  its  natural  moat  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  and  deep  ravine  spanned 
as  of  old  by  a  drawbridge,  its  only  point  of  access ;  Lacco,  with  its 
picturesque  harbor,  its  boiling  springs  beneath  the  sea,  and  its  fungus- 
like rock  in  the  centre;* — these  and  many  other  minor  lions  were 
duly  visited,  duly  commented  upon,  and  each  impression  duly  noted 
down  by  such  as  kept  systematic  note-books  of  their  travels.  But 
note-books  neither  my  friend  nor  myself  systematically  kept.  A 
striking  impression  or  a  legend  or  so  was  noted  in  mine  ;  but  what 
my  apparently  impressionless  friend  did,  I  cannot  say.  He  had  no 
doubt  learned  his  legends  religiously  in  his  infancy,  and  had  no  need 

*  A  large  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  harbor  of  Lacco  has  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  mushroom, 
and  is  called  by  the  islanders  "  II  Fungo." 
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of  any  more.  His  sketch-book,  like  mine,  was  always  on  hand,  and 
when  the  fancy  took  him  he  worked  diligently ;  I,  less  of  an  adept, 
and  only  recently  won  over  to  fascination  of  landscape-drawing,  en- 
deavored humbly  to  imitate  him.  We  sketched,  we  compared,  we 
suggested,  and  though  seemingly  different,  were  congenial. 

Shall  I  tell  the  reader  after  the  manner  of  tourists  and  guide-books 
that  Ischia  was  called  by  the  ancients  Arimi,  and  that  the  great  giant 
Typhoeus  lived  under  it,  who  often  tried  to  escape  from  his  imprison- 
ment, causing  earthquakes  and  other  terrestrial  disorders  above  him  ? 
that  Epomeo,  once  an  active  volcano,  has  not  been  in  eruption  since 
the  year  1302,  because  Vesuvius  now  acts  as  general  escape-valve  to 
these  subterranean  fires.?  that  the  castle  of  Ischia,  so  imposingly 
situated,  was  once  defended  by  the  heroic  Costanza  against  the  forces 
of  Louis  XII.  of  France  ;  that  the  beautiful  Vittoria  Colonna  retired 
here  in  1525  to  spend  the  days  of  her  widowhood  and  immortalise 
the  deeds  of  her  husband  in  graceful  rhyme  ?  that  twenty  years  later 
her  equally  beautiful  kinswoman,  Mary  of  Aragon,  made  Ischia  her 
abode  for  a  number  of  years,  where,  wonderfully  preserving  her 
charms  in  its  delicious  climate,  she  lived,  still  beautiful  and  admired 
though  past  threescore  ?  All  this  and  much  more  I  might  add  to  my 
notes  on  the  island,  but  I  should  be  indeed  recreant  to  my  duty  were 
I  not  to  remind  him  of  its  more  modern  associations  and  of  Les 
Confidences  of  Lamartine. 

Our  days  were  spent  as  the  days  of  most  young  tourists,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  ever-varying  enjoyment ;  in  improvement  too,  so  we  thought, 
as  we  rambled,  sketched  or  boated  together.  We  sailed,  we  rowed, 
we  doubled  each  rocky  headland,  we  made  excursions  to  the  different 
fishing-ports  and  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Procida ;  we  bathed 
every  day  in  the  tideless  crystal  sea  without  any  fear  oi  pesci-cani — 
the  sharks  —  which  infest  our  own  southern  waters.  In  the  evening 
Alfonso,  the  musician,  would  bring  his  guitar,  and  Lucia,  his  soft  and 
pensive-eyed  daughter,  her  tambourine,  and  on  the  broad  terrace  or  in 
the  garden  commanding  that  lovely  prospect,  a  group  of  peasants  in 
their  gala  dresses,  and  often  Don  Filippo's  household,  our  valet  pro 
tern.,  would  dance  the  graceful  and  seductive  tarantella.  Did  Don  Fil- 
ippo's household  complete  the  group  ?     No,  my  friend  Count  Camillo 

di  C would  sometimes  forget  caste  and  dignity,  and  become  a 

participant.  He  had  surprised  me  once  before  in  his  terpsichorean 
exhibitions  in  a  ruined  temple  of  Venus  at  Baiae,  where  his  partner  was 
the  pretty  daughter  of  a  fisherman  of  the  bay.  These  Italians,  and 
other  Europeans  besides,  are  wonderfully  democratic ;  at  least  I  always 
found  them  so ;  for  where  rank  and  caste  are  recognised  as  an  insti- 
tution, people  may  condescend.  In  republican  America  the  upper 
classes  are  usually  and  from  necessity  more  circumspect. 

Shall  I  finish  this  sketch  of  a  month's  sojourn  in  the  island  of 
Ischia  and  leave  out  one  of  my  favorite  legends  ?  A  charming  one, 
you  will  agree  with  me,  and  I  will  give  it  you  in  the  very  words  of 
Lazzaro  the  boatman.*     The  day  was  as  usual  pleasant,  and  the  wind 

•  The  legend  here  narrated  I  have  never  seen  in  either  guide-book  or  travels  by  any  author.  It  is 
a  favorite  among  the  Ischians,  who  keep  the  day  of  Santa  Restituta  religiously  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  Neapolitans,  however,  claim  to  have  removed  her  body  to  the  city  of  Naples,  and  to  their  Church 
of  Santa  Restituta. 
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propitious,  as  we  rounded  the  bold  headland  beyond  Lacco,  and 
entered  a  deep,  narrow  bay  guarded  on  each  side  by  high  precipices. 
As  we  advanced,  however,  the  rocks  became  less  precipitous,  and 
then  terminated  abruptly,  giving  place  to  a  gentle  slope  and  smooth 
beach  where  this  gorge-like  harbor  terminated.  No  signs  of  habita- 
tion save  two  tenantless  and  ruined  cottages  were  to  be  seen.  On 
landing  we  seated  ourselves  upon  a  rock  which  had  evidently  been 
precipitated  from  the  frowning  crags  above  us  ;  and  as  we  both  sat 
resting,  and  I  musing  upon  the  past  history  of  this  lovely  island,  my 
eyes  were  attracted  by  a  marvellously  flourishing  growth  of  white 
lilies  in  the  sand,  almost  in  reach  of  the  waves  which  kept  up  a  slow 
and  measured  plash  upon  the  beach.  "  What,"  I  cried,  "  real  white 
lilies  !  and  fragrant  too  !  "  as  I  advanced  a  few  paces  to  possess  my- 
self of  what  appeared  to  me  another  wonder.  "  How  can  they  grow 
here  ?     Who  could  have  planted  them  here  in  this  desolate  spot .''  " 

'■'■Un  miracolo,^^  quickly  responded  our  young  banarolo,  "  un  jnh-acolo, 
Eccellenza.  You  said  well  that  the  soil  was  too  barren  to  produce 
them,  but  they  cannot  grow  elsewhere,  even  on  this  island ;  for  those 
who  have  transplanted  them  have  found  that  they  wither  away." 

"  There,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Count,  with  his  sarcastic  smile, 
"  is  another  miracle  for  you  j  get  out  your  note-book  and  write  it  down. 
Some  saint  is  connected  with  it,  I  will  warrant ;  but  let  the  Ischian 
tell  it  his  own  way.     Lazzaro,  proceed." 

" '  Tis  true,  Eccellenza.  There  was  once  a  king  who  lived  on  the 
Barbary  coast — im pagano.     He  had  a  daughter,  a  good  Catholic — " 

"  How  did  a  pagan's  daughter  become  a  Christian  1  "  I  asked. 

"She  was  good,  Eccellenza,  and  therefore  a  Catholic,"  said  the 
simple  boatman,  somewhat  surprised  at  my  question. 

"  Perhaps  she  was  converted,"  said  the  Count,  "  like  your  friend  of 
the  Porto  d'Anzio  omnibus." 

"You  said  right,  she  was  converted  by  a  holy  friar,  a  captive  ; 
the  people  of  Barbary  often  captured  Christians  from  these  shores. 
The  father  would  not  believe  what  his  daughter  told  him  of  the 
Madonna,  of  the  saints,  and  of  Jesu  Christo,  and  told  her  not  to 
believe  anymore.  What  he  did  with  the  good  man  who  converted 
her  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  he  murdered  him  ;  heretics  always 
murder  good  Catholics." 

"Now,  my  honest  marinaro,"  I  said;  "I  am  a  heretic  —  the  Count 
can  tell  you  what  a  stubborn  one  I  am — and  yet  I  would  not  murder 
any  one,  not  even  the  Count,  who  is  so  good  a  Catholic." 

"You  jest,  Signore;  you  are  no  heretic,  at  least  not  such  an  one 
as  the  king  of  Barbary,  who  murdered  all  he  did  not  make  slaves  of. 
He  had  a  daughter  who  would  be  a  Christian  ;  he  told  her  if  she 
would  not  be  a  pagan  like  himself,  he  had  a  large  stone  coffin  that  he 
would  put  her  in  and  then  cast  her  into  the  sea.  This  he  said  to 
frighten  her,  feeling  certain  that  he  could  frighten  her  to  anything, 
even  to  believing.  He  swore  likewise  by  his  gods  —  for  pagans,  they 
say,  have  as  many  gods  as  Christians  have  saints.  She  was  stubborn. 
in  this,  however,  and  her  father  being  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  most 
terrible  of  his  gods,  was  forced  to  perform  his  vow  after  he  had  made 
it,  and  throw  her  into  the  sea,  coffin  and  all.     But  the  coffin  floated, 
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Eccellenza  ;  it  floated  across  the  sea  into  this  little  bay,  where  some 
friars  found  it,  and  believing  it  to  contain  treasure,  they  broke  it  open, 
but  only  saw  a  beautiful  young  lady  quite  dead,  looking  like  an  angel, 
with  a  charm  round  her  neck  and  a  cross  on  her  bosom.  They  re- 
moved the  princess  first,  and  afterwards  with  more  help  the  heavy  stone 
coffin,  both  of  which  they  placed  in  the  little  chapel  above  Lacco." 

"  But  what  of  the  lilies,  my  good  friend  ?  How  did  they  come  to 
grow  here  in  dry  sand  so  near  the  sea?"  I  asked. 

"  Eccellenza,  none  ever  grew  here  before,  and  none  like  them, 
either  before  or  since,  on  any  other  part  of  the  island.  When  the 
friars  came  back  for  the  coffin  they  found  it  surrounded  by  white 
lilies  —  the  same  which  you  see  now,  and  that  have  grown  here  ever 
since.  Yet  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is,  Signore,  that  you  may  search 
or  dig  anywhere  you  please  in  and  under  the  church  of  Santa  Resti- 
tuta  —  for  so  they  call  the  saint  —  but  no  remains  can  be  found  ;  her 
body  was  no  doubt  carried  by  angels  to  heaven.  But  here  comes  the 
hermit  of  the  Peak ;  he,  I  know,  can  tell  you  the  story  better  than  I, 
or  any  one  else,  except  the  holy  father  who  keeps  the  chapel  at 
Lacco." 

"  What !  that  old  ignoramus  who  asked  me  the  other  day  if  .there 
were   not  monsters   in   some   part   of  the   world  who  had  but   one 


eye 


? "  * 


"Yes,  Signore;  but  are  there  not  such  beings,  or  were  there  not 
anciently  on  some  big  island  1 " 

"  No,  my  simple  marinaro,"  I  replied,  "  there  are  none  such,  and 
never  were,  except  in  traveller's  stories,  which  are  not  much  to  be 
relied  upon,  either  ancient  or  modern.  How  long,"  said  I,  half 
musingly,  "  do  superstitions  linger  among  a  people  !  " 

"  How  often,"  said  the  Count,  reverting  to  the  legend  just  narrated, 
and  not  to  the  Cyclops,  "  do  heathen  superstitions  entwine  themselves 
with  pure  Christianity !  This  Santa  Restituta  is  most  probably  some 
Nereid,  who,  enamored  of  this  beautiful  island,  or  of  the  genius  of 
this  very  bay,  forsook  her  abode  beneath  the  sea  and  was  transformed 
into  a  lily.  Thus  it  is  with  many  of  our  so-called  sacred  legends. 
Christianity  disenchanted  the  sea,  the  groves,  the  grottoes  of  an 
imaginative  people  ;  their  ancient  possessors  were  for  a  time 
banished,  but  only  for  a  time,  to  return,  frequently  with  the  same 
names,  but  metamorphosed  into  saints,  claiming  the  adoration  of 
succeeding  generations.  The  priests  of  a  dark  age  found  it  to  their 
interest  to  encourage  such  a  revival,  and  hence  it  is  that  our  holy  re- 
ligion has  been  adulterated,  not  often  embellished  by  fables  from 
ancient  history,  or  what  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  heathen  mytho- 
logy. Histories  we  have,  and  true  histories,  of  many  a  Christian 
martyr  which  your  most  exclusive  Protestant  mythology  rejects. 
But  as  the  convertito,  or  reconciliato  —  I  forget  by  which  name  he 
styled  himself — said,  'it  is  better  to  have  too  much  faith  than  too 
little,'  write  this  one  down,  the  prettiest  I  ever  heard,  in  remembrance 
of  unfortunate  Italy." 

We  discoursed  no  more  upon  legends  or  of  differences  in  religion 
—  a  Protestant  mania,  by  the  way,  and  seldom  resulting  in  any  good. 

•  This  question  was  actually  asked  me  by  the  hermit  of  Epomeo. 
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The  hermit  was  not  summoned  to  enlighten  us,  but  left  to  perform 
his  ablutions  —  of  most  rare  occurrence,  I  suspect  —  and  we  returned 
to  our  boat  and  to  the  pursuit  of  our  accustomed  pleasures. 

Before  leaving  Ischia  I  returned  to  this  bay  and  dug  up  three 
bulbs  of  the  sacred  lilies.  I  packed  them  carefully,  and  exactly  one 
year  afterwards  replanted  them  in  the  soil  of  my  sea-island  home  on 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  They  grew ;  at  least  they  put  forth  first 
one  leaf  and  then  another.  Alas  for  my  lilies  !  a  good  lady  in  my 
neighborhood  must  keep  feathered  pets,  and  her  pets  must  ramble  in 
my  garden.  They  plucked  the  leaves,  the  promise  of  future  flowers  ; 
I  drove  them  away,  they  returned  again — protest  and  strife  were 
useless  —  my  fence  was  neither  tight  enough  nor  high  enough  to  keep 
off  the  giant  intruders.  The  season  was  late,  and  said  I,  "  Lilies 
have  kept  three  thousand  years  in  the  hand  of  a  mummy :  why  not 
one  year  more  carefully  papered  in  my  drawer  ?  "  The  lilies,  all  fresh 
with  vigorous  roots,  were  again  dug  up  and  put  away,  fully  determined 
as  I  was  to  build  a  fence  the  next  spring  which  would  defy  the  in- 
truders and  prove  the  fallacy  of  an  Ischian  superstition.  The  next 
spring  the  fence  was  built,  but  on  undoing  the  wrappings,  I  found 
that  my  lilies  had  withered  away. 

Across  in  our  boat  to  Misenum,  then  in  a  carriage  along  the  shores 
of  Mare  Morto,  the  Lucrine  and  Avernus,  through  Pozzuoli,  and 
finally  through  the  "Grotta  di  Posilipo,"  to  Naples,  and  our  "giro" 
of  the  Bay  was  complete.  Caserta,  with  its  magnificent  palace  and 
pleasure  grounds ;  La  Cava,  with  its  ancient  convent,  celebrated 
manuscripts  and  most  aristocratic  order  of  monks ;  Amalfi,  Salerno 
and  the  ruins  of  Paestum,  were  yet  to  be  visited.  All  these  we  "  did  " 
in  due  time,  and  the  autumn,  like  the  summer,  glided  delightfully 
away.  November  with  its  frequent  rains  damped  not  the  ardor  of 
our  pursuit  after  fresh  impressions  and  fresh  wonders ;  and  the 
shepherds  from  the  mountains  had  already  come  in  throngs  to  Naples 
with  their  bag-pipes  to  commemorate,  as  the  custom  is,  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  angels'  first  appearance  to  the  men  of  their 
calling,  ere  we  turned  our  faces  northward,  and  by  the  Via  Appia 
"  went  towards  Rome." 

Reader,  were  you  ever  in  the  atelier  of  a  painter,  and  there  saw, 
fresh  from  the  artist's  hand,  the  portrait  of  a  plain  woman  whom  he 
had  idealised,  and  preserving  the  resemblance,  had  made  beautiful ; 
then  turning,  have  beheld  another  of  a  woman  of  transcendent  love- 
liness, whom  you  also  recognised,  though  reft  of  a  thousand  charms 
which  had  defied  the  skill  of  the  pencil  ?  Thus  it  must  ever  be  with 
those  who  attempt  to  depict  the  beauties  of  the  Bay  of  Napies, 
whether  it  be  the  gifted  artist  or  he  who  uses  the  less  powerful 
means,  the  pen.  With  the  pen  as  with  the  pencil,  under  skilful 
handling  most  scenes  may  be  rendered  attractive,  most  women  may 
be  made  to  appear  beautiful  ;  but  the  most  beautiful  scenes,  like  the 
loveliest  of  women,  can  nerer  be  properly  described  or  delineated. 

Ashley. 
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THERE  is  an  hour,  just  when  the  sunset's  lances 
Shiver  and  break  against  the  night's  dark  shield  ■ 
An  hour  when  ghosts  of  long-forgot  romances 

Come  trooping  up  from  graves  long  since  time-sealed 

And  then  in  russet  cloak  full  many  a  palmer 

Whose  pilgrim  footsteps  centuries  since  had  rest, 

Walks  with  me  with  shut  lips  and  brow  grown  calmer, 
And  pale  tired  hands  crossed  mutely  on  the  breast. 

Even  in  such  hour  as  this  I  sat  and  listened 

Once  when  the  deep  midsummer  calms  were  come, 

And  through  the  far  still  dark  one  white  star  glistened, 
And  all  great  nature's  thousand  tongues  were  dumb; 

And  so  I  heard  one  tell  a  fair  old  story, 

A  legend  of  the  lovely  days  of  old, 
When  angel-footsteps  left  a  trail  of  glory 

On  the  sweet  earth,  now  grown  so  dark  and  cold. 

Long  years  ago,  she  said,  there  lived  a  maiden. 
The  daughter  of  a  great  and  cruel  king, 

And  all  her  father's  evil  deeds  had  laden 
Her  gentle  soul  with  much  deep  suffering. 

And  musing  long  on  that  stern  father,  living 
So  careless  of  the  dear  God  whom  she  loved, 

A  purpose  high  -came  o'er  her  true  heart,  giving 
Rich  earnest  of  the  faith  wherein  she  moved. 

For  she  did  mind  her  of  a  convent  lying 
Far  out  beyond  Bohemia's  trackless  wild, 

Where  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  would  hear  her  sighing, 
And  bless  and  comfort  her  distressful  child. 

And  so  she  thought,  "If  I  in  that  sweet  haven 

Could  dwell  but  one  short  year,  and  watch  and  pray 

For  his  soul's  health,  perhaps  the  streets  star-paven 
Even  his  poor  wayward  feet  might  tread  one  day." 

Serene  in  this  high  aspiration,  bending 

Before  her  sire's  high  throne,  she  craved  his  grace 
And  leave  to  part,  her  distant  journey  wending 

Through  wold  and  wood  to  that  dear  trysting-place. 


■\ 
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But  the  old  monarch  laughed  with  scornful  laughter: 

"  Now,  by  God's  wounds  !    you  part  not  hence,  I  say ; 
I  have  no  knights  to  spare  to  follow  after 
And  guard  you  on  so  perilous  a  way. 

"If  you  will  go,  go  solitary,  faring 

Alone  through  darksome  wild  and  deep  morass  !  " 
She  answered :  "  Sire,  I  go,  all  dangers  daring, 
For  One  rides  with  me  whom  no  foe  can  pass  ! " 

And  from  the  presence  parting,  mounted  straightway 

Her  snow-white  palfrey  and  rode  forth  alone. 
Passing  beneath  the  deep-arched,  frowning  gateway. 

Between  the  snarling  lions  carved  in  stone. 

Joyous  and  free  the  tides  of  summer,  flowing 

Through  the  clear  ether,  bathed  her  brows  with  dew ; 

The  eager  brook  his  silver  horn  was  blowing. 

And  the  lark's  song  out-soared  the  utmost  blue. 

Onward  she  rode  one  long,  long  day:    at  even 

She  came  unto  a  dark  and  dismal  wood. 
And  saw  no  path  below,  no  light  in  heaven. 

And  all  around  her  way  the  black  pines  stood 

Like  giant-sentries  of  an  evil  master, 

Barring  the  road.     Her  limbs  were  faint  and  sore; 
The  swirling,  eddying  shadows  swept  on  faster. 

And  far  behind  day  shut  his  golden  door. 

And  through  the  great  pine-boughs  a  miserere 

Seemed  chanted  by  the  sighing,  sobbing  blast; 
And  then  she  prayed,  and  said :    "  O  Mother  Mary ! 

Guard  now  thy  child  and  bring  her  home  at  last ! " 

Sudden  the  wood  grew  light,  and  there  before  her 

A  stately  palace  gleamed  with  gems  and  gold. 
And  perfumed  breezes  pulsing,  ebbing  o'er  her. 

With  soft  delights  her  sinking  heart  consoled. 

She,  passing  on  straight  through  the  jasper  portal, 

^  Came  soon  into  a  fair  wide  hall ;  and  there. 
Rich  dainties  and  clear  wine  and  fruits  immortal 
She  saw,  and  heard  sweet  music  everywhere. 

She  ate  and  drank,  and  gave  God  thanks  ;  and  turning, 

Behold  a  fair  and  gracious  lady  stood 
And  watched  her  with  soft  eyes,  where  a  deep  yearning 

And  tender  pity  ever  seemed  to  brood. 
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She,  beckoning  slow  unto  that  awe-struck  maiden, 
Did  lead  her  to  a  rich  and  comely  room, 

Wherein  a  soft  couch  wooed  her  eyes  sleep-laden, 
And  drowsy  odors  shed  a  faint  perfume. 

Inviting  rest.     She,  having  prayed,  did  lay  her 
Gently  to  sleep  until  the  morning  shone  ; 

And  naught,  I  ween,  came  near  that  night  to  fray  her, 
While  still,  in  dreams,  that  music  murmured  on. 

And  when  the  day  was  come  she  rose,  and  moving 
Down  the  broad  steps,  she  found  her  palfrey  there, 

And  mounted  and  rode  on,  with  all  the  loving 
Caresses  of  the  summer  in  her  hair. 

Now,  how  she  found  the  convent ;  how  her  patience 
And  long  devotion  won  her  sire  from  hell ; 

And  all  her  meed  of  heavenly  compensations 
And  sweet  rewards,  it  boots  not  here  to  tell. 

But  this  I  know,  that  as  that  summer  morning 
She  rode  from  out  that  castle's  jasper  gate, 

And  turned  to  see  the  early  sun  adorning 
Fair  spire  and  dome  and  walls  immaculate, 

Lo !  naught  was  there  save  just  the  gloomy  forest 
And  the  black  pines,  and  weeds  and  thickets  wild. 

Where  yesternight,  when  her  deep  need  was  sorest, 
Full  on  her  view  the  golden  palace  smiled  ! 

And  then  that  maiden  knew  that  God,  who  buildeth 
His  chambers  in  the  clouds,  and  oft  doth  lay 

His  strong  foundations  in  the  air,  and  gildeth 
His  high  roof  with  the  rainbow's  halcyon  ray. 

Had  raised  that  palace  for  her  delectation, 

And  there  did  entertain  His  Mother's  guest ; 

And  trembling  greatly  at  so  great  salvation, 
She  rode  forth  humbly  on  her  holy  quest. 

But  still,  through  all  her  life,  men  said,  she  carried 
A  face  made  glorious  with  unuttered  prayers  ; 

As  did  befit  one  who  with  Christ  had  tarried, 
And  once  had  supped  with  angels  unawares. 


Barton  Grey. 


GENERAL   LEE'S   FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE   PENNSYL- 
VANIA CAMPAIGN,  AND  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 


Editor  o/Thb  Southern  Magazine: — 

SIR: — In  T/ie  Historical  Magazine  for  February  1869,  published 
by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Dawson,  at  Morrisania,  New  York,  there  is  a 
copy  of  General  Lee's  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  campaign  and  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  This  report  was  furnished  to  The  Historical 
Magazine  by  Mr.  William  Swinton,  who  says  that  it  chanced  to  be  on 
the  person  of  one  of  General  Lee's  staff-officers  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  his  headquarters  papers  on  the  retreat  from  Peters- 
burg ;  but  he  declines  to  state  how  he  came  in  possession  of  it.  In 
a  conversation  with  General  Lee,  in  April  1869,  I  was  informed  by 
him  that  he  had  received  a  copy  of  the  report  as  published,  and  he 
said  that  the  report  was  substantially  correct,  though  he  was  at  a  loss 
as  to  how  Mr.  Swinton  got  possession  of  it.  He  stated  that  the 
report  as  prepared  for  the  Adjutant-General  at  Richmond  was  with 
his  other  papers  in  the  headquarters  wagons  on  the  retreat,  and  that 
when  he  found  the  wagons  cut  off  and  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  he  sent  a  courier  to  destroy  all  the  papers ;  and 
he  thought  it  possible  that  this  paper  may  have  escaped  destruction 
and  been  picked  up  by  some  straggler  or  other  person.  After  Gen. 
Lee's  death  I  received  a  copy  of  the  number  of  The  Historical  Maga- 
zine containing  the  report  from  Mr.  Dawson,  and  when  in  Baltimore 
in  April  1871  I  showed  it  to  Colonel  Charles  Marshall,  who  then  in- 
formed me  that  when  the  report  was  written  it  was  copied  under  his 
superintendence,  and  that  the  copy  only  was  returned  to  General  Lee, 
he  (Colonel  Marshall)  retaining  the  rough  draft,  in  which  a  number  of 
corrections  had  been  made.  He  also  said  that  this  rough  draft  as 
corrected  happened  to  be  with  some  of  his  own  papers  which  he  had 
with  him  on  the  retreat  and  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  and  thus 
escaped  destruction ;  and  that  he  loaned  it  to  Mr.  Swinton  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  who,  he  supposed,  copied  it  while  in  his 
possession,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  furnish  the  copy  to  The  Historical 
Magazine. 

There  can  then  be  no  question  about  the  substantial  authenticity 
of  the  report ;  and  as  it  is  a  document  of  great  historical  value,  I 
request  that  it  be  published  in  your  valuable  journal,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  more  accessible  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  and  the  Southern  people,  very  few  of  whom  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  as  The  Historical  Magazine,  though  a 
very  valuable  and  impartial  publication,  has  scarcely  any  circulation 
in  the  South. 

There  is  an  error  in  the  report  as  published  in  locating  the  en- 
trenched position  which  my  command  assaulted  and  carried  at  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  Winchester,  on  the  Neivtoivn  road.  It  should 
be  on  the  Fughtozvn  road,  which  is  on  the  northwest  of  Winchester, 
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while  the  Newtown  road  (the  Valley  pike)  is  on  the  south  of  the  town. 
This  mistake  was  probably  made  in  copying  or  printing  the  report, 
and  I  have  made  the  correction  to  conform  to  the  facts  of  the  case  by 
merely  substituting  Pughtown  for  Newtown.     With  this  correction, 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  report  as  now  given  will  be  recognised 
by  all  who  participated  in  the  memorable  campaign  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  preservation  as  containing  Gen.  Lee's 
own  account  of  a  campaign  which  has  been  much  criticised  by  per- 
sons not  well  acquainted  with  the  facts.     If  their  are  any  variations 
between  the  published  report  and  the  original  now  in  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Marshall,  he  can  make  the  proper  corrections. 
Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 
June  29M,  1872.  J.  A.  Early. 

From  the  original  manuscript,  710W  first  printed,  cojnmimicated  by  William 
Swinton,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Dawson : —  I  send  you  herewith  for  publication  General  Lee's  official 
report  of  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  shall 
take  occasion  at  a  future  day  to  follow  it  up  with  a  paper,  by  way  of  comment 
and  elucidation. 

This  document  I  regard  as  quite  the  most  important  and  interesting  in  my 
collection  of  unpublished  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  late  war.  It 
was  obtained  by  me  from  a  source  not  necessary  to  be  mentioned  here,  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  while  in  Virginia  gathering  material  for  my  Cam- 
paigns of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  General  Lee's  habit  to  make  public 
brief  preliminary  reports  of  his  military  operations  as  soon  as  possible  after  their 
occurrence,  and  afterwards  follow  them  up  by  carefully-prepared  and  elaborate 
reports,  designed  for  permanent  places  in  the  archives  of  the  war.  Such  a  brief 
preliminary  account  of  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  and  battle  of  Gettysburg 
was  published  by  General  Lee  soon  after  the  return  of  the  ill-starred  campaign 
of  the  summer  of  1863,  and  it  is  this  paper  which  appears  in  our  existing  col- 
lection of  historical  documents.     It  is  quite  meagre  and  incomplete. 

The  present  document  is  Lee's  full  and  final  report  of  this  great  campaign. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  Confederate  commander  during  his  leisure  moments  in 
the  winter  of  1864-5,  while  besieged  by  Grant  within  the  lines  of  Petersburg.  I 
believe  it  was  never  even  forwarded  to  the  War-office  at  Richmond,  and  hap- 
pened to  be  preserved  from  the  destruction  that  befell  all  of  Lee's  headquarters 
papers  while  on  the  retreat  from  Petersburg,  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  chanced 
to  be  on  the  person  of  one  of  his  staff-officers. 

William  Swinton. 

Report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  detailed  report  of  the  operations  of 
this  army  from  the  time  it  left  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg,  early  in 
June,  to  its  occupation  of  the  line  of  the  Rapidan,  in  August. 

Upon  the  retreat  of  the  Federal  army  commanded  by  Maj.-Gen. 
Hooker  from  Chancellorsville,  it  occupied  the  ground  north  of  the 
Rappahannock  opposite  Fredericksburg,  where  it  could  not  be  at- 
tacked except  at  a  disadvantage. 

It  was  determined  to  draw  it  from  this  position,  and  if  practicable 
transfer  the  scene  of  hostilities  beyond  the  Potomac.  The  execution 
of  this  purpose  also  embraced  the  expulsion  of  the  force  under  Gen. 
Milroy  which  had  infested  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley  during  the 
preceding  winter  and  spring.     If  unable  to  attain  the  valuable  results 
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which  might  be  expected  to  follow  a  decided  advantage  gained  over 
the  enemy  in  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania,  it  was  hoped  that  we 
should  at  least  so  far  disturb  his  plans  for  the  summer  campaign  as  to 
prevent  its  execution  during  the  season  of  active  operations. 

The  commands  of  Longstreet  and  Ewell  were  put  in  motion  and 
encamped  around  Culpeper  Court-house  on  the  seventh  of  June.  As 
soon  as  their  march  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  he  threw  a  force 
across  the  Rappahannock  about  two  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  observation.  Hill's  Corps  was  left  to 
watch  these  troops,  with  instructions  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
army  as  soon  as  they  should  retire. 

The  cavalry,  under  General  Stuart,  which  had  been  concentrated 
near  Culpeper  Court-house,  was  attacked  on  the  ninth  of  June  by  a 
large  force  of  Federal  cavalry  supported  by  infantry  which  crossed 
the  Rappahannock  at  Beverly's  and  Kelley's  fords.  After  a  severe 
engagement  which  continued  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  recross  the  river  with  heavy 
loss,  leaving  about  five  hundred  prisoners,  three  pieces  of  artillery  and 
several  colors  in  our  hands. 

General  Imboden  and  General  Jenkins  had  been  ordered  to  co- 
operate in  the  projected  expedition  into  the  Valley:  Gen.  Imboden 
by  moving  towards  Romney  with  his  command  to  prevent  the  troops 
guarding  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  from  reinforcing  those  at 
Winchester,  while  Gen.  Jenkins  advanced  directly  to  the  latter  place 
with  his  cavalry  brigade,  supported  by  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  a 
battery  of  the  Maryland  Line. 

General  Ewell  left  Culpeper  Court-house  on  the  tenth  of  June. 
He  crossed  the  branches  of  the  Shenandoah  near  Front  Royal  and 
reached  Cedarville  on  the  twelfth,  where  he  was  joined  by  General 
Jenkins.  Detaching  General  Rodeswith  his  division  and  the  greater 
part  of  Jenkins'  brigade  to  dislodge  a  force  of  the  enemy  stationed  at 
Berryville,  General  Ewell  with  the  rest  of  his  command  moved  upon 
Winchester  —  Johnson's  division  advancing  by  the  Front  Royal  road, 
and  Early's  by  the  Valley  turnpike  which  it  entered  at  Newtown, 
where  it  was  joined  by  the  Maryland  troops. 

Battle  of  Winchester. 

The  enemy  was  driven  in  on  both  roads,  and  our  troops  halted  in 
line  of  battle  near  the  town  on  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth.  The 
same  day  the  force  which  had  occupied  Berryville  retreated  to  Win- 
chester on  the  approach  of  Gen.  Rodes. 

The  following  morning  Gen.  Ewell  ordered  Gen.  Early  to  carry  an 
intrenched  position  northwest  of  Winchester  near  the  Newtown  *  road, 
which  the  latter  officer  upon  examining  the  ground  discovered  would 
command  the  principal  fortifications. 

To  cover  the  movement  of  Gen.  Early,  Gen.  Johnson  took  position 
between  the  road  to  Millwood  and  that  to  Berryville,  and  advanced 
his  skirmishers  toward  the  town.  Gen.  Early,  leaving  a  portion  of 
his  command  to  engage  the  enemy's  attention,  with  the  remainder 
gained  a  favorable  position  without  being  perceived,  and  about  5  p.  m. 

*  Pughtown,— J.  A.  E. 
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twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  under  Lieut. -Col.  H.  P.  Jones,  opened  sud- 
denly upon  the  entrenchments.  The  enemy's  guns  were  soon  silenced. 
Hays'  brigade  then  advanced  to  the  assault  and  carried  the  works  by 
storm,  capturing  six  rifled  pieces,  two  of  which  were  turned  upon  and 
dispersed  a  column  which  was  forming  to  retake  the  position.  The 
enemy  immediately  abandoned  the  works  on  the  left  of  those  taken 
by  Hays,  and  retired  into  his  main  line  of  fortifications,  which  Gen. 
Early  prepared  to  assail  in  the  morning.  The  loss  of  the  advanced 
works,  however,  rendered  the  others  untenable,  and  the  enemy  re- 
treated in  the  night,  abandoning  his  sick  and  wounded,  together  with 
his  artillery,  wagons  and  stores.  Anticipating  such  a  movement,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  Early's  success.  Gen.  Ewell  ordered  Gen.  John- 
son to  occupy  with  part  of  his  command  a  point  on  the  Martinsbur^ 
road  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Winchester,  where  he  could 
either  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat,  or  aid  in  an  attack  should  further 
resistance  be  offered  in  the  morning.  Gen.  Johnson  marched  with 
Nicholl's  and  part  of  Stewart's  brigades,  accompanied  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Andrews  with  a  detachment  of  his  artillery,  the  Stonewall  Brigade 
being  ordered  to  follow.  Finding  the  road  to  the  place  indicated  by 
Gen.  Ewell  difficult  of  passage  in  the  darkness,  Gen.  Johnson  pursued 
that  leading  by  Jordan's  Springs  to  Stephenson's  Depot,  where  he 
took  a  favorable  position  on  the  Martinsburg  road  about  five  miles 
from  Winchester.  Just  as  his  line  was  formed  the  retreating  column, 
consisting  of  the  main  body  of  Gen.  Milroy's  army,  arrived  and  im- 
mediately attacked  him.  The  enemy  though  in  superior  force,  con- 
sisting of  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  was  gallantly  repulsed  ;  and 
finding  all  efforts  to  cut  his  way  unavailing,  he  sent  strong  flanking- 
parties  simultaneously  to  the  right  and  left,  still  keeping  up  a  heavy 
fire  in  front.  The  party  on  the  right  was  driven  back  and  pursued  by 
the  Stonewall  Brigade,  which  opportunely  arrived.  That  on  the  left 
was  broken  and  dispersed  by  the  Second  and  Tenth  Louisiana  regi- 
ments, aided  by  the  artillery ;  and  in  a  short  time  nearly  the  whole 
infantry  force,  amounting  to  more  than  twenty-three  hundred  men 
with  eleven  stand  of  colors,  surrendered,  the  cavalry  alone  escaping. 
Gen.  Milroy,  with  a  small  party  of  fugitives,  fled  to  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  in  this  action  exceeded  the  force 
of  Gen.  Johnson,  who  speaks  in  terms  of  well-deserved  praise  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  his  command. 

In  the  meantime  Gen.  Rodes  marched  from  Berryville  to  INIartins- 
burg,  reaching  the  latter  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth. 
The  enemy  made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  soon  gave  way,  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  retreating  towards  Williamsport,  and  the  infantry  towards 
Shepherdstown,  under  cover  of  night.  The  route  taken  by  the  latter 
was  not  known  until  it  was  too  late  to  follow;  but  the  former  were  pur- 
sued so  rapidly,  Jenkins's  troops  leading,  that  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  five  of  their  six  pieces  of  artillery.  About  two  hundred 
■prisoners  were  taken  ;  but  the  enemy  destroyed  most  of  his  stores. 

'These  operations  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the 
Valley,  the  capture  of  four  thousand  prisoners,  with  a  corresponding 
number  of  small  arms,  twenty-eight  pieces  of  superior  artillery,  in- 
cluding those  taken  by  Gen.   Rodes  and  Gen.   Hays,  about   three 
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hundred  v/agons  and  as  many  horses,  together  with  considerable 
quantities  of  ordnance,  commissary  and  quartermaster's  stores.  Our 
entire  loss  was  forty-seven  killed,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  wounded, 
and  three  missing. 

March  into  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  night  of  Ewell's  appearance  at  Winchester  the  enemy  in 
front  of  A.  P.  Hill's,  at  Fredericksburg,  recrossed  the  Rappahannock, 
and  the  whole  army  of  Gen.  Hooker  withdrew  from  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  In  order  to  mislead  him  as  to  our  intentions,  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  Hill's  corps  in  its  march  up  the  Rappahannock, 
Longstreet  left  Culpeper  Court-house  on  the  fifteenth,  and  advancing 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  occupied  Ashby's  and 
Snicker's  Gaps.  He  had  been  joined  while  at  Culpeper  by  Gen. 
Pickett  with  three  brigades  of  his  division.  Gen.  Stuart  with  three 
brigades  of  cavalry  moved  on  Longstreet's  right  and  took  position  in 
front  of  the  gaps. 

Hampton's  and  Jones's  brigades  remained  along  the  Rappahannock 
and  Hazel  rivers  in  front  of  Culpeper  Court-house,  with  instructions 
to  follow  the  main  body  as  soon  as  Hill's  corps  had  passed  that  point. 

On  the  seventeenth  Fitz  Lee's  brigade,  under  Col.  Munford,  which 
was  on  the  road  to  Snicker's  Gap,  was  attacked  near  Aldie  by  the 
Federal  cavalry.  The  attack  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  the  brigade 
held  its  ground  until  ordered  to  fall  back,  its  right  being  threatened 
by  another  body  coming  from  Hopewell  towards  Middleburg.  The 
latter  force  was  driven  from  Middleburg  and  pursued  towards  Hope- 
well by  Robertson's  brigade,  which  arrived  about  dark.  Its  retreat 
was  intercepted  by  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  brigade,  under  Col.  Chambliss, 
and  the  greater  part  of  a  regiment  captured. 

During  the  three  succeeding  days  there  was  much  skirmishing,  Gen. 
Stuart  taking  a  position  west  of  Middleburg,  where  he  awaited  the 
rest  of  his  command.  Gen.  Jones  arrived  on  the  nineteenth,  and 
Gen.  Hampton  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  having  re- 
pulsed on  his  march  a  cavalry  force  sent  to  reconnoitre  in  the 
direction  of  Warrenton.  On  the  twenty-first  the  enemy  attacked 
with  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  obliged  Gen.  Stuart  after  a  brave 
resistance  to  fall  back  to  the  gaps  of  the  mountains.  The  enemy 
retired  the  next  day,  having  advanced  only  a  short  distance  beyond 
Upperville, 

In  these  engagements  the  cavalry  sustained  a  loss  of  five  hundred 
and  ten  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Among  them  were  several 
valuable  officers,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  Stuart's  report. 
One  piece  of  artillery  was  disabled  and  left  on  the  field. 

The  enemy's  loss  was  heavy :  about  four  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken  and  several  stand  of  colors. 

The  Federal  army  was  apparently  guarding  the  approaches  to 
Washington  and  manifested  no  disposition  to  assume  the  offensive.  In 
the  meantime  the  progress  of  Ewell,  who  was  already  in  Maryland 
with  Jenkins's  cavalry  advanced  into  Pennsylvania  as  far  as  Cham- 
bersburg,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  rest  of  the  army  should  be 
14 
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within  supporting  distance  ;  and  Hill  having  reached  the  Valley, 
Longstreet  was  withdrawn  to  the  v/est  side  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
the  two  corps  encamped  near  Berryville. 

Gen.  Stuart  was  directed  to  hold  the  mountain-passes  with  part  of 
his  command  as  long  as  the  enemy  remained  south  of  the  Potomac, 
and  with  the  remainder  to  cross  into  Maryland  and  place  himself  on 
the  right  of  Gen.  Ewell.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  former  officer 
that  he  could  damage  the  enemy  and  delay  his  passage  of  the  river  by 
getting  in  his  rear,  he  was  authorised  to  do  so,  and  it  was  left  to  his 
discretion  whether  to  enter  Maryland  east  or  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge ; 
but  he  was  instructed  to  lose  no  time  in  placing  his  command  on  the 
right  of  our  column  as  soon  as  he  should  perceive  the  enemy  moving 
northward. 

On  the  twenty-second  Gen.  Ewell  marched  into  Pennsylvania  with 
Rodes's  and  Johnson's  divisions  preceded  by  Jenkins's  cavalry,  taking 
the  road  from  Hagerstown  through  Chambersburg  to  Carlisle,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  twenty-seventh.  Early's  division,  which  had  occu- 
pied Boonsboro,  moved  by  a  parallel  road  to  Greenwood,  and  in 
pursuance  of  instructions  previously  given  to  Gen.  Ewell,  marched 
towards  York.  On  the  twenty-fourth  Longstreet  and  Hill  were  put 
in  motion  to  follow  Ewell,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  encamped  near 
Chambersburg. 

Gen.  Imboden,  under  the  orders  before  referred  to,  had  been 
operating  on  Ewell's  left  while  the  latter  was  advancing  into  Mary- 
land. He  drove  off  the  troops  guarding  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  and  destroyed  all  the  important  bridges  on  that  route  from 
Martinsburg  to  Cumberland,  besides  inflicting  serious  damages  upon 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  He  was  at  Hancock  when  Long- 
street  and  Hill  reached  Chambersburg,  and  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  the  latter  place  by  way  of  McConnellsburg,  collecting  supplies  for 
the  army  on  his  route. 

The  cavalry  force  at  this  time  with  the  army,  consisting  of  Jenkins's 
brigade  and  White's  battalion,  was  not  greater  than  was  required  to 
accompany  the  advance  of  Gen.  Ewell  and  Gen.  Early,  with  whom  it 
performed  valuable  service,  as  appears  from  their  reports.  It  was 
expected  that  as  soon  as  the  Federal  army  should  cross  the  Potomac 
Gen.  Stuart  would  give  notice  of  its  movements  ;  and  nothing  having 
been  heard  from  him  since  our  entrance  into  Maryland,  it  was  inferred 
that  the  enemy  had  not  yet  left  Virginia.  Orders  were  therefore  issued 
to  move  upon  Harrisburg.  The  expedition  of  Gen.  Early  to  York  was 
designed  in  part  to  prepare  for  this  undertaking,  by  breaking  the  rail- 
road between  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg  and  seizing  the  bridges  over 
the  Susquehannah  at  Wrightsville.  Gen.  Early  succeeded  in  the  first 
object,  destroying  a  number  of  bridges  above  and  below  York  ;  but 
on  the  approach  of  the  troops  sent  by  him  to  Wrightsville,  a  body  of 
militia  stationed  at  that  place  fled  across  the  river  and  burnt  the 
bridge  in  their  retreat.  Gen.  Early  then  marched  to  rejoin  his  corps. 
The  advance  against  Harrisburg  was  arrested  by  intelligence  received 
from  a  scout  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  to  the  effect  that  the 
army  of  Gen.  Hooker  had  crossed  the  Potomac  and  was  approaching 
the  South  Mountains.     In  the  absence  of  the  cavalry  it  was  impossible 
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to  ascertain  his  intentions  ;  but  to  deter  him  from  advancing  further 
west  and  intercepting  our  communications  from  Virginia,  it  was 
determined  to  concentrate  the  army  east  of  the  mountains. 

Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Hill's  corps  was  accordingly  ordered  to  move  towards  Cashtown  on 
the  twenty-ninth,  and  Longstreet  to  follow  the  next  day,  leaving 
Pickett's  division  at  Chambersburg  to  guard  the  rear  until  relieved  by 
Imboden. 

Gen.  Ewell  was  recalled  from  Carlisle  and  directed  to  join  the  army 
at  Cashtown  or  Gettysburg,  as  circumstances  might  require. 

The  advance  of  the  enemy  to  the  latter  place  was  unknown  ;  and 
the  weather  being  inclement,  the  march  was  conducted  with  a  view  to 
the  comfort  of  the  troops. 

Heth's  division  reached  Cashtown  on  the  twenty-ninth,  and  the 
following  morning  Pettigrew's  brigade,  sent  by  Gen.  Heth  to  procure 
supplies  at  Gettysburg,  found  it  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Being 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his  force.  Gen.  Pettigrew  was  unwilling  to 
hazard  an  attack  with  his  single  brigade,  and  returned  to  Cashtown. 
Gen.  Hill  arrived  with  Pender's  division  in  the  evening,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  first  of  July,  he  advanced  with  these  two  divisions, 
accompanied  by  Pegram's  and  Mcintosh's  battalions  of  artillery,  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  whose  force  was  supposed  to 
consist  chiefly  of  cavalry. 

The  leading  division,  under  Gen.  Heth,  found  the  enemy's  videttes 
about  three  miles  west  of  Gettysburg,  and  continued  to  advance  until 
within  a  mile  of  the  town,  when  two  brigades  were  sent  forward  to 
reconnoitre.  They  drove  in  the  advance  of  the  enemy  very  gallantly, 
but  subsequently  encountered  largely  superior  numbers,  and  were 
compelled  to  retire  with  loss,  Brig.-Gen.  Archer,  commanding  one  of 
the  brigades,  being  taken  prisoner. 

Gen.  Heth  then  prepared  for  action,  and  as  soon  as  Pender  arrived 
to  support  him,  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Hill  to  advance.  The  artillery 
was  placed  in  position  and  the  engagement  opened  with  vigor.  Gen. 
Heth  pressed  the  enemy  steadily  back,  breaking  his  first  and  second 
lines  and  attacking  his  third  with  great  resolution.  About  half-past 
two  in  the  afternoon  the  advance  of  Swell's  corps,  consisting  of 
Rodes's  division,  with  Carter's  battalion  of  artillery,  arrived  by  the 
Middletown  road,  and  forming  on  Heth's  left  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  his  line,  became  warmly  engaged  with  fresh  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  Heth's  troops  having  suffered  heavily  in  their  protracted 
contest  with  a  superior  force,  were  relieved  by  Pender's ;  and  Early 
coming  up  by  the  Heidlersburg  road,  soon  afterwards  took  position 
on  the  left  of  Rodes,  when  a  general  advance  was  made.  The  enemy 
gave  way  on  all  sides  and  were  driven  through  Gettysburg  with  great 
loss.  Major-Gen.  Reynolds,  who  was  in  command,  was  killed.  More 
than  five  thousand  prisoners,  exclusive  of  a  large  number  of  wounded, 
three  pieces  of  artillery,  and  several  colors,  were  captured ;  among 
the  prisoners  were  two  Brigadier-Generals,  one  of  whom  was  badly 
wounded. 
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Our  own  loss  was  heavy,  including  a  number  of  officers,  among 
whom  were  Major-Gen.  Heth,  slightly,  and  Brig.-Gen.  Scales,  of 
Pender's  division,  severely  wounded. 

The  enemy  retired  to  a  range  of  hills  south  of  Gettysburg,  where 
he  displayed  a  strong  force  of  infantry  and  artillery. 

It  was  ascertained  from  prisoners  that  we  had  been  engaged  with 
two  corps  of  the  army  formerly  commanded  by  Gen.  Hooker,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  army,  under  Gen.  Meade,  was  approaching 
Gettysburg.  Without  information  as  to  its  proximity,  the  strong  posi- 
tion which  the  enemy  had  assumed  could  not  be  attacked  without 
danger  of  exposing  the  four  divisions  present,  already  weakened  and 
exhausted  by  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  to  overwhelming  numbers 
of  fresh  troops. 

Gen.  Ewell  was  therefore  instructed  to  carry  the  hill  occupied  by 
the  enemy  if  he  found  it  practicable,  but  to  avoid  a  general  engage- 
ment until  the  arrival  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  army,  which  were 
ordered  to  hasten  forward.  He  decided  to  await  Johnson's  division, 
which  had  marched  from  Carlisle  by  the  road  west  of  the  mountains, 
to  guard  the  trains  of  his  corps,  and  consequently  did  not  reach 
Gettysburg  until  a  late  hour.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  occupied 
the  point  which  Gen.  Ewell  designed  to  seize,  but  in  what  force  could 
not  be  ascertained  owing  to  the  darkness.  An  intercepted  dispatch 
showed  that  another  corps  had  halted  that  afternoon  four  miles  from 
Gettysburg.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  decided  not  to  attack 
until  the  arrival  of  Longstreet,  two  of  whose  divisions,  those  of  Hood 
and  McLaws,  encamped  about  four  miles  in  rear  during  the  night. 
Anderson's  division,  of  Hill's  corps,  came  up  after  the  engagement. 

It  had  not  been  intended  to  deliver  a  general  battle  so  far  from 
our  base  unless  attacked ;  but  coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  whole 
Federal  army,  to  withdraw  through  the  mountains  with  our  extensive 
trains  would  have  been  difficult  and  dangerous.  At  the  same  time 
we  were  unable  to  await  an  attack,  as  the  country  was  unfavorable  for 
collecting  supplies  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  who  could  restrain 
our  foraging  parties  by  holding  the  mountain-passes  with  local  and 
other  troops.  A  battle  had  therefore  become  in  a  measure  un- 
avoidable, and  the  success  already  gained  gave  hope  of  a  favorable 
issue. 

The  enemy  occupied  a  strong  position,  with  his  right  upon  two 
commanding  elevations  adjacent  to  each  other  —  one  south-east,  and 
the  other,  known  as  Cemetery  Hill,  immediately  south  of  the  town, 
which  lay  at  its  base.  His  line  extended  thence  upon  the  high  ground 
along  the  Emmettsburg  road,  with  a  steep  ridge  in  the  rear,  which  was 
also  occupied.  This  ridge  was  difficult  of  ascent,  particularly  the  two 
hills  above  mentioned  as  forming  its  northern  extremity,  and  a  third 
at  the  other  end,  on  which  the  enemy's  left  rested.  Numerous  stone 
and  rail-fences  along  the  slope  served  to  afford  protection  to  his  troops 
and  to  impede  our  advance.  In  his  front  the  ground  was  undulating 
and  generally  open  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Gen.  Ewell's  corps  constituted  our  left,  Johnson's  division  being 
opposite  the  height  adjoining  Cemetery  Hill,  Early's  in  the  centre  in 
front  of  the  north  face  of  the  latter,  and  Rodes's  upon  his  right. 
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Hill's  corps  faced  the  west  side  of  Cemetery  Hill  and  extended  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Emmettsburg  road,  making  an  angle  with  Ewell's. 
Pender's  division  formed  his  left,  Anderson's  his  right,  Heth's,  under 
Brig.-Gen.  Pettigrew,  being  in  reserve.  His  artillery,  under  Colonel 
Walker,  was  posted  in  eligible  positions  along  the  line. 

It  was  determined  to  make  the  principal  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
left,  and  endeavor  to  gain  a  position  from  which  it  was  thought  that 
our  artillery  could  be  brought  to  bear  with  effect.  Longstreet  was 
directed  to  place  the  divisions  of  McLaws  and  Hood  on  the  right  of 
Hill,  partially  enveloping  the  enemy's  left,  which  he  was  to  drive  in. 
Gen.  Hill  was  ordered  to  threaten  the  enemy's  centre  to  prevent  re- 
inforcements being  drawn  to  either  wing,  and  to  cooperate  with  his 
right  division  in  Longstreet's  attack.  Gen.  Ewell  was  instructed  to 
make  a  simultaneous  demonstration  upon  the  enemy's  right,  to  be 
converted  into  a  real  attack  should  opportunity  offer. 

About  4  p.  M.  Longstreet's  batteries  opened,  and  soon  afterwards 
Hood's  division,  on  the  extreme  right,  moved  to  the  attack.  McLaws 
followed  somewhat  later,  four  of  Anderson's  brigades  —  those  of  Wil- 
cox, Perry,  Wright,  and  Posey  —  supporting  him  on  the  left  in  the 
order  named.  The  enemy  was  soon  driven  from  his  position  on  the 
Emmettsburg  road  to  the  cover  of  a  ravine  and  a  line  of  stone-fences 
at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  in  his  rear.  He  was  dislodged  from  these 
after  a  severe  struggle,  and  retired  up  the  ridge,  leaving  a  number  of 
his  batteries  in  our  possession. 

Wilcox's  and  Wright's  brigades  advanced  with  great  gallantry, 
breaking  successive  lines  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  compelling 
him  to  abandon  much  of  his  artillery,  Wilcox  reached  the  foot,  and 
Wright  gained  the  crest  of  the  ridge  itself,  driving  the  enemy  down 
the  opposite  side  ;  but  having  become  separated  from  McLaws's  and 
gone  beyond  the  other  two  brigades  of  the  division,  they  were  at- 
tacked in  front  and  on  both  flanks  and  compelled  to  retire,  being 
unable  to  bring  off  any  of  the  captured  artillery.  McLaws's  left  also 
fell  back,  and  it  being  now  nearly  dark,  Gen.  Longstreet  determined 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Pickett. 

He  disposed  his  command  to  hold  the  ground  gained  on  the  right, 
withdrawing  his  left  to  the  first  position  from  which  the  enemy  had 
been  driven. 

Four  pieces  of  artillery,  several  hundred  prisoners,  and  two  regi- 
mental flags  were  taken. 

As  soon  as  the  engagement  began  on  our  right  Gen.  Johnson 
opened  with  his  artillery,  and  about  two  hours  later  advanced  up  the 
hill  next  to  Cemetery  Hill  with  three  brigades,  the  fourth  being 
detained  by  a  demonstration  on  his  left.  Soon  afterwards  Gen. 
Early  attacked  Cemetery  Hill  with  two  brigades,  supported  by  a 
third,  the  fourth  having  been  previously  detached.  The  enemy  had 
greatly  increased  the  strength  of  the  positions  assaulted  by  Johnson 
and  Early  by  earthworks. 

The  troops  of  the  former  moved  steadily  up  the  steep  and  rugged 
ascent  under  a  heavy  fire,  driving  the  enemy  into  his  entrenchments, 
part  of  which  were  carried  by  Stewart's  brigade  and  a  number  of 
prisoners  taken.     The  contest  was  continued  to  a  late  hour,  but  with- 
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out  further  advantage.  On  Cemetery  Hill  the  attack  by  Early's 
leading  brigades  —  those  of  Hays,  and  Hoke  under  Col.  Avery' — 
was  made  with  vigor.  Two  lines  of  the  enemy's  infantry  were  dis- 
lodged from  the  cover  of  some  stone  and  board-fences  on  the  side  of 
the  ascent  and  driven  back  into  the  works  on  the  crest,  into  whi^h 
our  troops  forced  their  way  and  seized  several  pieces  of  artillery.  A 
heavy  force  advanced  against  their  right,  which  was  without  support, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  bringing  with  them  about  one 
hundred  prisoners  and  four  stands  of  colors.  Gen.  Ewell  had 
directed  Gen.  Rodes  to  attack  in  concert  with  Early,  covering  his 
right,  and  had  requested  Brig.-Gen.  Lane,  then  commanding  Pender's 
division,  to  co-operate  on  the  right  of  Rodes.  When  the  time  to 
attack  arrived.  Gen.  Rodes  not  having  his  troops  in  position,  was 
unprepared  to  cooperate  with  Gen.  Early,  and  before  he  could  get  in 
readiness  the  latter  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  want  of  expected 
support  on  his  right.  Gen.  Lane  was  prepared  to  give  the  assistance 
required  of  him,  and  so  informed  Gen.  Rodes ;  but  the  latter  deemed 
it  useless  to  advance  after  the  failure  of  Early's  attack. 

In  this  engagement  our  loss  in  men  and  officers  was  large.  Maj.- 
Generals  Hood  and  Pender,  Brig.-Generals  Jones,  Semmes,  G.  T, 
Anderson  and  Barksdale,  and  Col.  Avery,  commanding  Hoke's  brig- 
ade, were  wounded —  the  last  two,  mortally.  Generals  Pender  and 
Semmes  died  after  their  removal  to  Virginia. 

The  result  of  this  day's  operations  induced  the  belief  that  with 
proper  concert  of  action,  and  with  the  increased  support  that  the 
positions  gained  on  the  right  would  enable  the  artillery  to  render  the 
assaulting  columns,  we  should  ultimately  succeed,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly determined  to  continue  the  attack. 

The  general  plan  was  unchanged :  Longstreet,  reinforced  by  Pick- 
ett's three  brigades,  which  arrived  near  the  battle-field  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  second,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  next  morning, 
and  Gen.  Ewell  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  at  the  same 
time.  The  latter  during  the  night  reinforced  Gen.  Johnson  with  two 
brigades  from  Rodes's  and  one  from  Early's  division. 

Gen.  Longstreet's  dispositions  were  not  completed  as  early  as  was 
expected  ;  but  before  notice  could  be  sent  to  Gen.  Ewell,  Gen.  John- 
son had  already  become  engaged,  and  it  was  too  late  to  recall  him. 
The  enemy  attempted  to  recover  the  works  taken  the  preceding 
evening,  but  was  repulsed,  and  Gen.  Johnson  attacked  him  in  turn. 
After  a  gallant  and  prolonged  struggle  in  which  the  enemy  was  forced 
to  abandon  part  of  his  entrenchments.  Gen.  Johnson  found  himself 
unable  to  carry  the  strongly-fortified  crest  of  the  hill.  The  projected 
attack  on  the  enemy's  left  not  having  been  made,  he  was  enabled  to 
hold  his  right  with  a  force  largely  superior  to  that  of  Gen.  Johnson, 
and  finally  to  threaten  his  flank  and  rear,  rendering  it  necessary  for 
him  to  retire  to  his  original  position  about  one  in  the  afternoon. 

Gen.  Longstreet  was  delayed  by  a  force  occupying  the  high,  rocky 
hill  on  the  enemy's  extreme  left,  from  which  his  troops  could  be 
attacked  from  reverse  as  they  advanced.  His  operations  had  been 
embarrassed  the  day  previously  from  the  same  cause,  and  he  now 
deemed  it  necessary  to  defend  his  flank  and  rear  with  the  divisions 
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of  Hood  and  McLaws.  He  was  therefore  reinforced  by  Heth's 
division  and  two  brigades  of  Pender's,  to  tlie  command  of  which 
Maj.-Gen.  Trimble  was  assigned.  Gen.  Hill  was  directed  to  hold 
his  line  with  the  rest  of  command,  to  afford  Gen.  Longstreet  further 
assistance  if  required,  and  to  avail  himself  of  any  success  that  might 
be  gained. 

A  careful  examination  was  made  of  the  ground  secured  by  Long- 
street,  and  his  batteries  placed  in  positions  which  it  was  believed 
would  enable  them  to  silence  those  of  the  enemy. 

Hill's  artillery  and  part  of  Ewell's  were  ordered  to  open  simul- 
taneously, and  the  assaulting  column  to  advance  under  the  combined 
fire  of  the  three.  The  batteries  were  directed  to  be  pushed  forward 
as  the  infantry  progressed,  to  protect  their  flanks  and  to  support  their 
attack  closely. 

About  one  o'clock  at  a  given  signal  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened 
and  continued  for  about  two  hours  with  marked  effect  upon  the 
enemy.  His  batteries  replied  vigorously  at  first,  but  towards  the 
close  their  fire  slackened  perceptibly,  and  Gen.  Longstreet  ordered 
forward  the  column  of  attack,  consisting  of  Pickett's  and  Heth's 
divisions,  in  two  lines,  Pickett  being  on  the  right.  Wilcox's  brigade 
marched  in  rear  of  Pickett's  right  to  guard  that  flank,  and  Heth  was 
supported  by  Lane's  and  Scale's  brigades,  under  Gen.  Trimble. 

The  troops  moved  steadily  on  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and 
artillery,  the  main  attack  being  directed  against  the  enemy's  left 
centre.  His  batteries  reopened  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Our  own 
having  nearly  exhausted  their  ammunition  in  the  protracted  cannon- 
ade that  preceded  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  were  unable  to  reply 
or  render  the  necessary  support  to  the  attacking  party.  Owing  to 
this  fact,  which  was  unknown  to  me  when  the  assault  took  place,  the 
enemy  was  enabled  to  throw  a  strong  force  of  infantry  against  our 
left,  already  wavering  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  artillery  from  the 
ridge  in  front  and  from  Cemetery  Hill  on  the  left.  It  finally  gave 
way,  and  the  right  after  penetrating  the  enemy's  lines,  entering  the 
advanced  works  and  capturing  some  of  his  artillery,  was  attacked 
simultaneously  in  front  and  on  both  flanks  and  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss.  The  troops  were  rallied  and  reformed,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  pursue. 

A  large  number  of  brave  officers  and  men  fell  or  were  captured  on 
this  occasion.  Of  Pickett's  three  brigade  commanders  Gens.  Armi- 
sted  and  Garnett  were  killed,  and  Gen.  Kemper  dangerously  wounded. 
Maj.-Gen.  Trimble  and  Brig.-Gen.  Pettigrew  were  also  wounded,  the 
former  severely. 

The  movements  of  the  army  preceding  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
had  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  absence  of  the  cavalry.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  into  Maryland,  orders 
were  sent  to  the  brigades  of  Robertson  and  Jones,  which  had  been 
left  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  to  rejoin  the  army  without 
delay,  and  it  was  expected  that  Gen.  Stuart  with  the  remainder  of  his 
command  would  soon  arrive.  In  the  exercise  of  discretion  given  him 
when  Longstreet  and  Hill  marched  into  Maryland,  Gen.  Stuart  deter- 
mined to  pass  around  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army  with  three  brig- 
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ades,  and  cross  the  Potomac  between  it  and  Washington,  believing 
that  he  would  be  able  by  that  route  to  place  himself  on  our  right  flank 
in  time  to  keep  us  properly  advised  of  the  enemy's  movements. 

He  marched  from  Salem  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  June, 
intending  to  pass  west  of  Centreville,  but  found  the  enemy's  forces  so 
distributed  as  to  render  that  route  impracticable.  Adhering  to  his 
original  plan,  he  was  forced  to  make  a  wide  detour  through  Buckland 
and  Brentsville,  and  crossed  the  Occoquan  at  Wolf  Run  Shoals  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh.  Continuing  his  march  through 
Fairfax  Court-house  and  Dranesville,  he  arrived  at  the  Potomac 
below  the  mouth  of  Seneca  creek  in  the  evening.  He  found  the 
river  much  swollen  by  the  recent  heavy  rains,  but  after  great  exer- 
tions gained  the  Maryland  shore  before  midnight  with  his  whole 
command.  He  now  ascertained  that  the  Federal  army,  which  he  had 
discovered  to  be  drawing  towards  the  Potomac,  had  crossed  the  day 
before  and  was  moving  towards  Frederickstown,  thus  interposing 
itself  between  him  and  our  forces. 

He  accordingly  marched  northward  through  Rockville  and  West- 
minster to  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  arrived  on  the  thirtieth  ; 
but  the  enemy  advanced  with  equal  rapidity  on  his  left  and  continued 
to  obstruct  communications  with  our  main  body. 

Supposing  from  such  information  as  he  could  obtain  that  part  of 
the  army  was  at  Carlisle,  he  left  Hanover  that  night  and  proceeded 
thither  by  way  of  Dover.  He  reached  Carlisle  on  the  first  of  July, 
when  he  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Gettysburg.  He  arrived  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  and  took  position  on  Gen.  Ewell's 
left.  His  leading  brigade,  under  Gen.  Hampton,  encountered  and 
repulsed  a  body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  at  Hunterstown,  endeavoring 
to  reach  our  rear. 

Gen.  Stuart  had  several  skirmishes  during  his  march ;  and  at  Han- 
over quite  a  severe  engagement  took  place  with  a  strong  force  of 
cavalry  which  was  finally  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  town. 
The  prisoners  taken  by  the  cavalry  and  paroled  at  various  places 
amounted  to  about  eight  hundred ;  and  at  Rockville  a  large  train  of 
wagons  coming  from  Washington  was  intercepted  and  captured. 
Many  of  them  were  destroyed,  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  with 
all  the  animals  of  the  train  were  secured. 

The  ranks  of  the  cavalry  were  much  reduced  by  its  long  and 
arduous  march,  repeated  conflicts  and  insufiicient  supplies  of  food 
and  forage,  but  the  day  after  its  arrival  at  Gettysburg  it  engaged  the 
enemy's  cavalry  with  unabated  spirit,  and  effectually  protected  our 
left.  In  this  action  Brig.-Gen.  Hampton  was  seriously  wounded 
while  acting  with  his  accustomed  gallantry. 

Robertson's  and  Jones's  brigades  arrived  on  the  third  of  July,  and 
were  stationed  upon  our  right  flank.  The  severe  loss  sustained  by 
the  array  and  the  reduction  of  its  ammunition  rendered  another 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  unadvisable,  and  it  was  therefore 
determined  to  withdraw. 

The  trains  with  such  of  the  wounded  as  could  bear  removal  were 
ordered  to  Williamsport  on  the  fourth  of  July,  part  moving  through 
Cashtown  and  Greencastle  escorted  by  Gen.  Imboden,  and  the  re- 
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mainder  by  the  Fairfield  road.  The  army  retained  its  position  until 
dark,  when  it  was  put  in  motion  for  the  Potomac  by  the  last-named 
route.  A  heavy  rain  continued  throughout  the  night,  and  so  much 
impeded  its  progress  that  Ewell's  corps,  which  brought  up  the  rear, 
did  not  leave  Gettysburg  until  late  in  the  forenoon  of  the  following 
day.  The  enemy  offered  no  serious  interruption,  and  after  an  arduous 
march  we  arrived  at  Hagerstown  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  and 
morning  of  the  seventh  of  July. 

The  great  length  of  our  trains  made  it  difficult  to  guard  them 
effectually  in  passing  through  the  mountains,  and  a  number  of  wagons 
and  ambulances  were  captured.  They  succeeded  in  reaching  Wil- 
liamsport  on  the  sixth,  but  were  unable  to  cross  the  Potomac  on 
account  of  the  high  stage  of  water.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  a 
strong  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  which  was  gallantly  repulsed  by 
Gen.  Imboden,  whose  command  had  been  strengthened  by  several 
batteries  and  by  two  regiments  of  infantry  which  had  been  detached 
at  Winchester  to  guard  prisoners  and  were  returning  to  the  army. 
While  the  enemy  was  being  held  in  check  Gen.  Stuart  arrived  with 
the  cavalry,  which  had  performed  valuable  service  in  guarding  the 
flanks  of  the  army  during  the  retrograde  movement,  and  after  a  short 
engagement  drove  him  from  the  field. 

The  rains  that  had  prevailed  almost  without  intermission  since  our 
entrance  into  Maryland  and  greatly  interfered  with  our  movements, 
had  made  the  Potomac  unfordable,  and  the  pontoon  bridge  left  at 
Falling  Waters  had  been  partially  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  The 
wounded  and  prisoners  were  sent  over  the  river  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  a  few  ferry-boats,  while  the  trains  awaited  the  subsiding  of  the 
waters  and  the  construction  of  a  new  pontoon  bridge. 

On  the  eighth  of  July  the  enemy's  cavalry  advanced  towards 
Hagerstown,  but  was  repulsed  by  Gen.  Stuart  and  pursued  as  far 
as  Boonesboro.  With  this  exception  nothing  but  occasional  skirmishing 
occurred  until  the  twelfth,  when  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  arrived. 
The  army  then  took  a  position  previously  selected,  covering  the 
Potomac  from  Williamsport  to  Falling  Waters,  where  it  remained 
for  two  days  with  the  enemy  immediately  in  front  manifesting  no 
disposition  to  attack,  but  throwing  up  entrenchments  along  his  whole 
line. 

By  the  thirteenth  the  river  at  Williamsport  though  still  deep  was 
fordable,  and  a  good  bridge  was  completed  at  Falling  Waters,  new 
boats  having  been  constructed  and  some  of  the  old  recovered.  As 
further  delay  would  enable  the  enemy  to  obtain  reinforcements,  and 
as  it  was  found  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  flour  for  the 
troops,  the  working  of  the  mills  being  interrupted  by  high  waters,  it 
was  determined  to  await  an  attack  no  longer.  Orders  were  accord- 
ingly given  to  cross  the  Potomac  that  night  —  Ewell's  corps  by  the 
ford  at  Williamsport,  and  those  of  Longstreet  and  Hill  on  the  bridge. 
The  cavalry  was  directed  to  relieve  the  infantry  skirmishers  and  bring 
up  the  rear. 

The  movement  was  much  retarded  by  a  severe  rain-storm  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  Ewell's  corps  having  the  advantage  of  a 
turnpike  road,  marched  with  less  difficulty  and  crossed  the  river  by 
eight  o'clock  the  following  morning. 
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The  condition  of  the  road  to  the  bridge  and  the  time  consumed  in 
the  passage  of  the  artillery,  ammunition,  wagons  and  ambulances, 
which  could  not  ford  the  river,  so  much  delayed  the  progress  of 
Longstreet  and  Hill  that  it  was  daylight  before  their  troops  began  to 
cross.  Heth's  division  was  halted  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
bridge  to  protect  the  passage  of  the  column.  No  interruption  was 
offered  by  the  enemy  until  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  his  cavalry, 
supported  by  artiller}',  opened  in  front  of  Gen.  Heth.  A  small 
number  in  advance  of  the  main  body  was  mistaken  for  our  own 
cavalry  retiring,  no  notice  having  been  given  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  latter,  and  was  suffered  to  approach  our  lines.  They  were  im- 
mediately destroyed  or  captured  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
but  Brig.-Gen.  Pettigrew,  an  officer  of  great  merit  and  promise,  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  encounter.  He  survived  his  removal  to 
Virginia  only  a  few  days.  The  bridge  being  clear.  Gen.  Heth  began 
to  withdraw.  The  enemy  advanced,  but  his  efforts  to  break  our  lines 
were  repulsed,"  and  the  passage  of  the  river  completed  about  one  in 
the  afternoon. 

Owing  to  the  extent  of  Gen.  Heth's  line,  some  of  his  men  most 
remote  from  the  bridge  were  cut  off  before  they  could  reach  it ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  those  taken  by  the  enemy  during  the  movement, 
supposed  to  amount  in  all  to  about  five  hundred,  consisted  of  men 
from  various  commands  who  lingered  behind  overcome  by  previous 
labors  and  hardships  and  the  fatigue  of  a  most  trying  night-march. 
There  was  no  loss  of  material  except  a  few  broken  wagons  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery  which  the  horses  were  unable  to  draw  through  the 
deep  mud.  Other  horses  were  sent  back  for  them,  but  the  rear  of 
the  column  had  passed  before  their  arrival. 

The  army  proceeded  to  the  vicinity  of  Bunkerhill  and  Darksville, 
where  it  halted  to  afford  the  troops  repose. 

The  enemy  made  no  effort  to  follow  except  with  his  cavalry,  which 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  advanced  towards  Mar- 
tinsburg  on  the  sixteenth  of  July.  They  were  attacked  by  Gen.  Fitz 
Lee  with  his  own  and  Chambliss's  brigade  and  driven  back  with  loss. 

When  the  army  retired  to  Virginia  it  was  intended  to  move  into 
Loudon,  but  the  Shenandoah  was  found  to  be  impassable.  While 
waiting  for  it  to  subside,  the  enemy  crossed  the  Potomac  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  seized  the  passes  we  designed  to  use.  As  he  con- 
tinued to  advance  along  the  eastern  slope,  apparently  with  the 
purpose  of  cutting  us  off  from  the  railroad  to  Richmond,  Gen.  Long- 
street  was  ordered  on  the  nineteenth  of  July  to  proceed  to  Culpeper 
Court-house  by  way  of  Front  Royal.  He  succeeded  in  passing  part 
of  his  command  over  the  Shenandoah  in  time  to  prevent  the  occupa- 
tion of  Manassas  and  Chester  Gaps  by  the  enemy,  whose  cavalry  had 
already  made  its  appearance.  As  soon  as  a  pontoon  bridge  could 
be  laid  down  the  rest  of  his  corps  crossed  the  river  and  marched 
through  Chester  Gap  to  Culpeper  Court-house,  where  it  arrived  on 
the  twenty-fourth.  He  was  followed  by  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  without 
serious  opposition. 

Gen.  Ewell  having  been  detained  in  the  Valley  by  an  effort  to  cap- 
ture a  force  of  the  enemy  guarding  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 
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west  of  Martinsburg,  Wright's  brigade  was  left  to  hold  Manassas 
Gap  until  he  arrived.  He  reached  Front  Royal  on  the  twenty-third 
with  Johnson's  and  Rodes's  divisions,  Early's  being  near  Winchester, 
and  found  Gen.  Wright  skirmishing  with  the  enemy's  infantry,  which 
had  already  appeared  at  Manassas  Gap.  Gen.  Ewell  supported 
Wright  with  Rodes's  division  and  some  artillery,  and  the  enemy  was 
held  in  check.  Finding  that  the  Federal  force  greatly  exceeded  his 
own.  Gen.  Ewell  marched  through  Thornton  Gap  and  ordered  Early 
to  move  up  the  Valley  by  Strasburg  and  New  Market.  He  encamped 
near  Madison  Court-house  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July. 

The  enemy  massed  his  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Warrenton,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  thirty-first  of  July  his  cavalry,  with  a  large  supporting 
force  of  infantry,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion and  Kelley's  Ford.  The  next  day  they  advanced  towards  Brandy 
Station,  their  progress  being  gallantly  resisted  by  Gen.  Stuart  with 
Hampton's  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Baker,  who  fell  back 
gradually  to  our  lines  about  two  miles  south  of  Brandy  Station.  Our 
infantry  skirmishers  advanced  and  drove  the  enemy  beyond  Brandy 
Station. 

It  was  now  determined  to  place  the  army  in  a  position  to  enable  it 
more  readily  to  oppose  the  enemy,  should  he  attempt  to  move  south- 
ward. That  near  Culpeper  Court-house  being  one  that  he  could  easily 
avoid,  Longstreet  and  Hill  were  put  in  motion  on  the  third  of  August, 
leaving  the  cavalry  at  Culpeper.  Ewell  had  been  previously  ordered 
from  Madison,  and  by  the  fourth  the  army  occupied  the  line  of  the 
Rapidan. 

The  officers  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army  were  unremittingly  en- 
gaged in  the  duties  of  their  respective  departments,  much  depending 
on  their  management  and  execution.  The  labors  of  the  quarter- 
in  aster,  commissary  and  medical  departments  were  more  than  usually 
severe.  The  Inspectors-General  were  also  laboriously  occupied  in 
their  attention  to  the  troops,  both  on  the  march  and  in  camp ;  and 
the  officers  of  engineers  showed  skill  and  judgment  in  expediting  the 
passage  of  rivers  and  streams,  the  swollen  condition  of  which,  by 
almost  continuous  rains,  called  for  extraordinary  exertion.  The 
chief  of  ordnance  and  his  assistants  are  entitled  to  praise  for  the 
care  and  watchfulness  given  to  the  ordnance  trains  and  ammunition 
of  the  army,  which,  in  a  long  march  and  in  many  conflicts,  were  always 
at  hand  and  accessible  to  the  troops.  My  thanks  are  due  to  my 
personal  staff  for  the  constant  aid  afforded  me  at  all  times,  on  the 
march  and  in  the  field,  and  their  willing  discharge  of  every  duty. 

R.  E.  Lee. 


RHYTHM. 


THE  word  rhythm  in  its  original  meaning  signifies  the  relation 
of  time-moments  to  each  other,  but  sometimes  is  applied 
metaphorically  also  to  the  relations  of  space-moments  to  each  other 
in  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  etc.  Such  time-moments  may 
be  filled  up  either  by  speech  or  by  instrumental  sound,  and  can  be 
related  to  each  other  only  when  diversified  ;  for  pendulum-like  sounds 
have  no  relation  to  each  other,  are  simply  A  =  A. 

The  sense  of  hearing,  judging  like  every  sense  within  its  own 
sphere,  absolutely,  is  the  absolute  judge  on  all  that  pertains  to 
rhythm  ;  and  it  is  utter  perversion  to  attempt  limiting  or  directing 
this  sense  by  any  intellectual  arbitrary  dogmas,  as  for  instance  those 
of  prosody  and  syllables.  Reasoning  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter  of  rhythm,  which  is  solely  the  absolute  creation  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  and  obedient  only  to  its  creator.  If  there  were 
no  other  invisible  world,  absolute  creation  of  man,  this  world  of 
rhythm  alone  would  remain  to  testify  at  least  the  pure  creativeness  of 
man.  The  so-called  rules  and  laws  of  rhythm  cannot  therefore  be 
discovered  by  any  arbitrary  intellectual  progress,  but  must  be  gathered 
altogether  from  the  manifestations  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  they 
are  witnessed  now-a-days  and  have  been  witnessed  since  the  first 
sounds  broke  upon  man's  ear.  And  in  this  way  it  has  been  gathered 
that  the  ear  recognises  only  two  fundamental  relations  of  filled-up 
time-moments  to  each  other ;  they  must  be  related  either  as  i  to  2  or 
as  I  to  3.  The  ear  cannot  or  refuses  to  count  up  to  5  ;  and  when  it 
counts  4,  divides  the  four  into  two  2's. 

Observe :  these  are  the  fundamental  relations ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
ear  cannot  count  five  without  subdividing  it  into  three  and  two,  but 
when  this  fundamental  rhythm  is  once  given,  the  number  of  rhythms 
which  the  ear  can  count  extends  considerably,  and  the  relations  of 
such  rhythms  which  it  can  enjoy  infinitely.  Given  for  instance  the 
rhythmical  relation  of  i  to  3,  and  let  us  call  each  such  rhythm  an 
iambic  or  trochaic  foot — it  matters  not  which,  since  both  are  the 
same  —  then  the  metre  or  line  of  a  verse  may  have  two,  three,  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  or  a  much  greater  number  of  such  iambic  feet  ;  and 
each  such  line  will  have,  according  to  its  number  of  feet,  a  different 
musical  effect  upon  the  ear ;  the  difference  between  a  metre  of  six 
and  one  of  five  iambics  constitutes,  for  instance,  the  tremendous  diff"er- 
ence  between  the  stately  cadence  of  the  classical  tragedy  and  the 
passionate  rhythm  of  the  modern  drama.  Finally,  lines  of  different 
number  of  feet  may  be  arranged  in  succession,  divided  by  pauses  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  into  a  strophe  or  stanza,  and  the  ear  is  then 
enabled  to  enjoy  not  only  the  fundamental  rhythm  and  the  peculiar 
rhythm  of  each  line  or  metre,  but  also  the  rhythm  which,  in  addition 
thereto,  results  from  the  rhythmical  relation  of  the  lines  to  each  other. 

But  furthermore,  in  such  lines  or  metres  —  their  equivalents  in  music 
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are  called  phrases  —  the  fundamental  rhythm  need  not  strictly  remain 
the  same  always,  as  the  prosodists  foolishly  teach ;  on  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  musical  effects  are  produced  often  by 
changing  the  two  rhythms,  and  this  may  be  done  in  the  most  various 
ways,  and  has  always  been  done  by  good  poets  and  musicians. 

For  instance,  in  a  single  line,  if  the  basis  of  its  rhythmical  relation 
is  that  of  I  to  3,  or  what  are  called  iambic  and  trochaic  feet,  it  may 
be  of  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  rare  rhythmical 
effect  to  suddenly  introduce  the  rhythmical  relation  of  i  to  2,  or  what 
are  called  dactyls  and  anapaests.  Beethoven  does  so  frequently  in 
familiar  passages  of  his  works,  particularly  in  introductions,  etc., 
where  there  is  no  rigid  construction  of  form  necessary ;  and  modern 
music,  having  found  itself  incapable  of  using  rigid  construction  in  a 
way  to  produce  great  effects,  has  had  perhaps  too  often  recourse  to 
what  loses  its  power  by  abuse.  The  most  perfect  specimens  of  suc- 
cessful use  of  this  freedom  are  to  be  found  in  the  metrical  romances 
of  the  Minnesinger,  where  in  lines  of  from  six  to  twelve  syllables 
dactyls,  iambics,  and  even  spondees,  alternate  just  as  the  subject  of 
the  story  may  have  dictated  the  rhythm  to  the  poet.  To  this  form, 
the  purely  narrative,  careless  raconteur-style  of  poetry,  such  rhyth- 
mical freedom  is  indeed  excellently  suited. 

The  two  arts  that  are  based  in  part  on  rhythm  are  the  arts  of 
poetry,  when  the  time-moments  are  filled  up  with  the  sound  of  speech, 
and  music,  when  they  are  filled  up  simply  with  sound  ;  and  inasmuch 
as  speech  has,  besides  the  elements  of  rhythm  and  sound,  those  of 
grammar,  logic,  habit  of  pronunciation,  etc.,  it  is  evident  that  music 
presents  rhythm  to  us  in  its  purest  form,  though  of  course  always 
mixed  with  the  two  relations  of  melody  and  harmony  that  the  tones 
themselves  bear  to  each  other. 

In  music  as  in  poetry  we  have  therefore   only  two  fundamental 

forms  of  rhythm,  common  and  triple  time  ;  or  I    .     r  and  I    1    :  or 

^  .  '44  4         44   ' 

—  ^_x  ^_x  and  — ■-w'.  Upon  this  basis  an  infinite  number  of  rhyth- 
mical movements  can  be  constructed  :  the  two  eights,  for  instance, 

can  be  changed  into  a  quarter  or  a  triplet,    I    I  and    I     I     1     1,  or 

^  ^  ,44         4  0  0  4 

and  —  s_^  ^^  v_^ ;  or  they  can  be  tied  together  by  syncopation,  etc., 
etc.  The  great  trouble  is  that  for  teaching  the  rhythm  of  speech  we 
have  no  convenient   signs,   as  we   have   for   the   rhythm  of  music. 

Thus  when  we  would  change  the  above    I    r  r  into    I     P     K,  we 

^  44  4  4  4-4^ 

cannot  make  the  change  in  the  signs  of  prosody,  having  no  sign  for 
the  sixteenth  note.  A  change  in  this  signature  of  prosody  would  be 
of  material  advantage  in  various  ways,  and  without  any  possible 
disadvantage,  the  principle  in  both  arts  being,  so  far  as  rhythm  is 
concerned,  identical. 

For  we  call  that  in  music  a  quarter  note  to  which  another,  the 
eighth,  is  related  to  as  a  half;  and  we  call  that  syllable  in  speech  a 
long  one  to  which  another,  the  short  syllable,  is  related  also  as  a  half 

But  not  all  short  syllables  are  equally  short,  nor  all  long  ones 
equally  long  ;  and  that  for  the  accurate  time-measurement  of  these  we 
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have  no  adequate  signs,  is  a  serious  defect,  and  causes  not  only  incon- 
venience, but  often  also  misapprehension.  For  it  has  led  students  to 
count  by  syllables,  whereas  syllables  in  themselves  have  nothing  to  do 
with  rhythm.  It  is  the  duration  of  time  in  the  utterance  of  syllables, 
and  that  only,  which  constitutes  rhythm.  Another  misapprehension 
has  arisen  from  this  way  of  treating  prosody  on  a  not  musical  basis, 
by  making  a  distinction  in  the  above-named  two  fundamental  rhythms 
which  has  no  ground  in  fact,  and  is  never  made  use  of  in  music. 
When  in  prosody  we  cause  a  long  syllable  to  be  followed  by  a  short 

one  ( — ^— ^,  I    P),  triple  time,  we  call  the  metre  thereby  arising  trochaic, 

and  when  the  short  precedes  the  long  syllable  we  are  told  to  call  it 
iambic ;  whereas  both  metres  are  altogether  the  same,  triple  time, 
and  tlie  first  short  syllable  in  an  iambic  metre  is  simply  what  in  music 
is  called  the  Auftakt  or  upward  beat  —  in  rhythm.  Anacrusis.  To 
either  metre  you  can  waltz  with  the  same  ease.  The  same  holds  good 
with  the  anapaestic  and  dactylic  metres;  they  are  both  the  same,  and 
either  of  them  is  good  common  time  or  a  galop. 

Now,  we  alternate  long  and  short  syllables  also  in  every-day  speech, 
and  hence  speak  in  a  certain  sense  rhythmically ;  but  we  do  not  so 
speak  in  any  order  of  alternation,  and  hence  the  ear  cannot  in  com- 
mon speech  recognise  the  rhythm,  that  is,  we  do  not  speak  metrically. 
The  problem  arises  therefore  :  how  are  metre  and  rhythm  possible  in 
speech  ;  and  will  not  the  rhythm  of  common  speech,  or  our  customary 
accentuation  of  words,  interfere  with  and  destroy  the  rhythm  of  poetry  ? 

The  only  possible  solution  would  seem  to  be  this  :  both  must  be 
one  and  the  same.  The  accentuation  which  individual  words  have  in 
every-day  speech,  as  well  as  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  them  ac- 
cording to  the  significance  which  they  have  in  a  sentence  (rhetorical 
emphasis),  must  be  one  and  the  same  with  the  rhythmical  accentua- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  poet  must  have  art  enough  to  arrange  the  two 
former,  the  logical  accentuation  of  speech,  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
latter,  the  musical  accentuation. 

Strange  to  say,  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Latin  poets  took  this 
course,  some  of  their  comic  poets  excepted.  On  the  contrary,  they 
rather  tried  to  sunder  both  accentuations  \  that  is,  taking  a  word  like 
reason,  which  in  ordinary  talk  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  they 
would  without  hesitation  place  it  in  a  line  of  poetry  so  as  to  have  the 
accent  thrown  upon  the  last  syllable,  if  the  quantity  of  the  word  so 
demanded.  They  drew  up  schemes  of  rhythmical  movement,  hexa- 
meters, pentameters,  etc.,  and  to  these  schemes  arranged  their  words, 
careless,  nay  defiant  of  their  every-day  pronunciation,  attentive  only 
to  the  music  or  the  beauty  of  the  verse,  a  music  and  beauty  estab- 
lished by  the  quantity  of  their  words,  which  quantity  again  was  some- 
what arbitrarily  established  and  not  based  on  the  fact  of  actual 
utterance  of  speech.  This  made  the  task  of  their  poets  much  easier 
than  that  of  a  modern.  A  classic  poet  found  his  language  ready  divided 
into  long  and  short  syllables,  and  by  making  himself  acquainted  with 
this  division  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  make  consciously  a  mistake. 
But  our  modern  languages  have  no  such  fixed  arbitrary  quantity. 
With  us  accent,  grammar,  logic,  habit  of  pronunciation,  etc.,  consti- 
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tute  quantity,  and  we  have  no  well-defined  independent  quantity  at 
all.  With  our  words  a  syllable  may  be  long  here  and  short  there  as 
the  construction  of  sentences,  etc.,  maybe  changed,  and  only  a  part  of 
the  words  are  not  so  pliable.  Hence  a  modern  poet  requires  a  much 
finer  sense  of  hearing  to  construct  good  metres,  and  a  constant 
attention  to  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  their  formation.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  we  gain  a  greater  variety  than  the  ancients  had, 
and  need  not  lose  any  of  the  beauty  they  created.  For  rhythm  being 
a  matter  of  music  which  enters  into  all  languages,  all  languages  are 
capable  of  being  shaped  into  all  possible  rhythms  and  metres  ;  of 
course  some  with  greater  and  some  with  less  facility.  This  greater 
or  less  facility  depends  upon  the  fact  whether  a  language  has  or  not 
a  proper  proportion  of  fiaturally  long  and  short  syllables,  that  is 
syllables  which  by  reason  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  that  compose 
them  necessitate  in  the  former  case  a  longer  and  in  the  latter  case  a 
shorter  duration  of  time  in  their  pronunciation,  and  whether  in  com- 
posite words  the  naturally  long  syllables  have  also  the  rhetorical 
accent  or  not.  If  no  such  proportion  exists,  as  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, artistic  rhythm  is  more  difficult ;  but  in  no  language  is  it  alto- 
gether wanting,  since  no  speech  can  move  in  pendulum-like  motion. 

At  the  first  beginning  of  poetical  rhythm,  and  indeed  of  musical 
rhythm  also,  the  fundamental  basis  of  its  beaut}'-,  as  contained  in  the 
twofold  relation  developed  above,  was  not  immediately  recognised ; 
and  hence  music  began  with  a  sort  of  irregular  recitative,  and  poetry 
with  a  similar  recitative,  wherein  the  rhythmical  movement  was  made 
manifest  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  consonant,  alliteration,  or  of 
the  same  vowel,  assonance,  in  the  logically  most  prominent  words  of 
a  sentence.  The  chief  distinction  of  this  primitive  poetry  and  music 
from  the  later  is  of  course  that  its  rhythm  does  not  recur  regularly, 
and  that  it  has  a  longer  span.  Hence,  instead  of  the  clear  relation 
of  I  to  2,  or  I  to  3,  there  is  merely  a  relation  of  sentences  to  each 
other,  made  manifest  as  v/ell  as  the  artist  could  by  alliteration,  asson- 
ance, and  sometimes  by  both,  or  rhyme :  rhyme  only  rarely,  how- 
ever, because  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  make  the  logically  most 
important  words  of  a  sentence  to  rhyme  than  merely  to  alliterate,  a 
difficulty  that  has  given  a  peculiar  charm  to  rhymed  proverbs  ;  and 
it  seems  probable  from  this  very  difficulty  of  joining  rhyme  to  reason 
in  the  same  word  that  rhyme  originated  with  mothers,  who  in  singing 
their  babies  to  sleep  had  no  need  of  reason  and  found  rhyme  very 
musical  to  their  ears. 

From  this  first  rude  rhythm  of  whole  sentences  or  parallelisms, 
which  the  Hebrew  language  always  retained,  other  languages  gradu- 
ally rose  to  a  more  artistically  measured  rhythm.  They  came  to 
have  regular  beats  of  rhythm  gathered  into  metres  or  lines  of  a 
certain  always  recurring  regularity.  Thus  in  our  own  Northern 
Beowulf  we  have  already  sentences  separated  into  artistic  lines  or 
metres,  each  of  which  has  two  halves,  whereof  the  first  half  has  never 
more  than  four  and  never  less  than  two  accentuations,  and  the  latter 
half  always  two  accentuations.  Moreover,  the  first  half  has  never 
more  than  two  alliterations,  and  the  latter  half  never  more  than  one 
alliteration.     As  many  as  four  -or  five   syllables,  however,   are  yet 
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allowed  for  the  Atiftakt  {Malfyllung),  that  is,  so  many  syllables  may 
precede,  uncounted,  the  first  accentuation  of  a  line  —  a  musical 
rudeness  that  occurs  also  in  early  Sanskrit  poetry. 

The  Hindus  seem  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  elevated  this 
uncouth  rhythm  into  that  clear  art-form,  both  as  regards  poetry 
and  music,  which  has  since  been  recognised  by  the  ears  of  all 
civilised  people  as  beauty,  and  which  has  lent  such  unutterable 
charm  to  earthly  life.  But  furthermore,  as  the  musical  importance 
of  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line  became  more  apparent,  and  with 
it  the  musical  importance  of  the  last  word  of  the  line,  the  necessity 
of  choosing  that  word  with  reference  also  to  grammatical  importance, 
in  spite  of  all  difficulty,  could  not  long  remain  hidden  ;  and  either 
in  this  wa}',  or  as  before  suggested,  in  mere  play  of  sound,  the  mystic 
people  of  the  Ganges  wedded  to  the  mere  musical  beauty  of  rhythm 
the  thoughtful  and  significant  beauty  of  the  rhyme,  of  words  that 
mated  each  other  not  only  with  kissing  sound,  but  also  with  the  har- 
mony of  thought.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans,  with  the  won- 
drous rhyme  capacities  of  their  languages,  seem  to  have  had  a  sense 
of  its  significant  beauty ;  and  though  they  revelled  in  all  the 
possibilities  of  rhythmical  beauty,  which  they  either  derived  from 
the  Hindus  or  originated  anew,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plea  of 
the  rhyme.  It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that,  whether  as  an 
importation  by  the  Crusaders  from  its  Eastern  home,  or  whether  an 
offspring  of  the  excited  feelings  of  the  age,  rhyme  and  rhythm  became 
wedded  again  in  the  songs  of  the  German  Minnesinger  and  of  the 
Provencal  troubadours,  and  were  this  time  artistically  cultivated, 
more  especially  by  the  former,  to  a  maturity  of  artistic  perfection 
which  the  choicest  productions  of  the  present  age  have  scarcely 
yet  attained. 

A.  E.  Kroeger. 
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IT  is  a  great  advantage  for  the  historical  painter,  the  artist  in 
portraiture,  or  the  sculptor,  to  have  lived  at  an  important  epoch 
of  history,  and  been  contemporary  with  events  and  persons  that 
will  challenge  the  interest,  the  admiration,  or  the  reverence  of  pos- 
terity. And  this  advantage  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  artist  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  and  with  whom  commenced  the  work  of 
transferring  to  marble  the  features  of  those  who  figured  most  prom- 
inently in  the  struggle  for  Southern  independence. 
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Edward  Virginius  Valentine  was  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
November  12th,  1838.  At  a  very  early  age  he  exhibited  a  decided 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  receiving  much  encouragement  from  an 
enlightened  and  critical  circle  of  friends,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
drawing  and  perspective  under  Oswald  Heinrich,  and  with  the 
lamented  Hubard* — most  widely  known  from  his  copies  in  bronze 
of  Houdon's  Washington,  though  justly  held  in  high  esteem  with 
many  for  his  work  in  pencil  and  oil.  In  1859  Mr.  Valentine  left  Vir- 
ginia to  complete  his  studies  in  Europe,  and  going  immediately  to 
Paris,  he  placed  himself  under  Couture.  He  remained  with  this  artist 
nearly  a  year  drawing  from  nude  models,  the  latter  portion  of  which 
time  was  spent  in  his  preceptor's  studio  at  Senlis.  From  Senlis  he 
went  to  Florence,  and  after  a  course  of  private  instruction  in  drawing 
under  Bonaiuli,  made  the  tour  of  the  principal  galleries  in  Italy,  and 
crossed  the  Alps  into  Germany  with  the  intention  of  entering  the 
studio  of  Rietschel.  Here  he  was  doomed  to  serious  disappointment. 
Some  time  having  been  consumed  lingering  about  Lakes  Maggiore 
and  Como,  and  other  points  of  interest  along  his  route,  he  heard  for 
the  first  time,  upon  his  arrival  in  Germany,  that  this  artist  was  dead. 
Mr.  Valentine  then  determined  to  go  to  Berlin  and  seek  admission  to 
the  studio  of  Kiss.  In  this  step  he  encountered  great  difficulty. 
Kiss  was  decidedly  averse  to  receiving  any  pupils,  and  urged  many 
strong  objections  to  so  doing.  Mr.  Valentine,  however,  by  dint  of 
persistence,  finally  carried  his  point.  He  entered  Kiss'  studio  late  in 
186 1,  and  remained  in  Berlin  four  years,  taking  in  connection  with 
other  studies  bearing  upon  his  art,  a  course  of  drawing  with  Holbein, 
Professor  in  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Art,  and  private  lessons  in  art- 
history  under  Professor  Eggers,  the  pupil  of  Franz  Kugler,  and  editor 
of  the  German  Art  Journal.  While  with  Kiss  —  nearly  the  whole 
four  years  of  his  stay  in  Berlin  —  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Kunstverein,  and  a  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  tutor  and 
pupil  —  a  friendship  that  lasted  to  the  day  of  Kiss'  death,  and  led 
to  his  widow  bestowing  upon  Mr.  Valentine  a  number  of  valuable 
art-relics,  in  recognition  of  the  esteem  in  which  her  husband  had  held 
him  both  as  artist  and  friend.  He  has,  among  other  things.  Kiss' 
first  work,  a  medallion  in  wax  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  painter,  and  his 
modelling  and  plaster  tools. 

In  1865  he  returned  to  Virginia  and  established  himself  in  his  na- 
tive city.  Turning  his  attention  principally  to  the  portrait  depart- 
ment of  sculpture  —  in  which  his  talents  had  received  substantial 
recognition  abroad  —  he  produced  in  rapid  succession  busts  of  Beau- 
regard, Mosby,  Stuart  (soon  to  occupy  a  niche  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol),  Jackson,  Maury,  and  other  Confederate  celebrities,  in  all 
which  he  was  eminently  successful.  On  the  death  of  General  Lee,  a 
bust  of  whom  he  had  previously  modelled  from  actual  measurements, 
he  received  the  order  for  the  Memorial  Monument  to  be  erected  over 
his  grave  in  the  College  Chapel  at  Lexington.  This  required  in- 
creased facilities  for  work,  and  has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  more 
commodious  studio  he  at  present  occupies.     Situated  in  a  retired  part 

*  Killed  by  an  explosion  of  fulminating  powder  which  he  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  the 
Confederate  government. 
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of  the  city,  and  surrounded  and  almost  overshadowed  by  handsome 
private  residences,  this  modest  little  building  would  entirely  escape 
the  notice  of  the  casual  observer  but  for  its  enormous  windows  and 
the  profusion  of  flowers  that  adorn  the  grounds  in  front  of  it.  En- 
tering the  studio,  however,  we  are  literally  in  an  atmosphere  of  art. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  arrangement,  no  draping  for  effects  ;  it  is  a 
studio  in  the  most  absolute  sense  of  the  term.  The  modern  and  the 
antique,  the  real  and  the  idealistic,  are  grouped  together  promiscu- 
ously, and  the  impression  is  all  the  more  striking  for  this  very  reason. 
One  of  the  first  objects  that  arrests  the  attention  is  a  colossal  head  of 
the  Amazon,  cast  from  the  original  mould  and  presented,  together  with 
a  reduced  copy  of  the  group,  to  the  artist  by  its  creator.  Kiss.  With 
flaming  eyes,  parted  lips,  and  streaming  locks,  it  seems  about  to 
spring  from  its  elevated  position  upon  a  small  but  superbly  modelled 
Venus  occupying  a  pedestal  just  beneath  it.  There  is  scarcely  an 
available  space  in  the  studio  proper  or  the  adjoining  rooms  that  does 
not  represent  or  suggest  some  age  or  school  of  art,  history,  or  poetry. 
On  the  walls,  pedestals,  and  floor,  whichever  way  we  turn,  are  masks 
taken  after  death,  medallions,  casts  from  the  antique,  reliefs,  modern 
and  antique,  specimens  of  ancient  pottery,  engravings,  drawings  from 
plaster,  anatomical  studies,  studies  in  oil,  etc.,  forming  probably  the 
most  valuable  collection  in  the  possession  of  any  artist  in  this  country. 
Turning  from  these  to  the  artist's  ideal  works,  our  attention  is  first 
seized  by  an  alto  relievo  bust  of  the  Penitent  Thief.  The  moment  se- 
lected for  this  representation  is  that  in  which  faith  and  hope  triumph 
over  agony,  and  he  exclaims,  "Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest 
into  Thy  Kingdom."  The  artist  has  here  succeeded  in  combining 
the  expression  of  extreme  physical  torture  with  the  passionate  appeal 
of  faith,  in  a  picture  that  once  looked  upon  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Side  by  side  are  the  Waif,  an  exquisite  and  pathetic  female  bust,  and 
a  small  figure  of  Judas  Iscariot  in  the  act  of  casting  down  the  blood- 
money.  As  an  anatomical  study  the  latter  is  perfect ;  while  the  for- 
mer, in  grace,  expression,  and  delicacy  of  touch,  ranks  among  the  best 
of  Mr.  Valentine's  creations.  Just  beneath  a  platform  upon  which 
busts  of  Confederate  Generals  are  grouped  around  a  colossal  Hum- 
boldt, is  a  striking  figure  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  part  of  a  group  of 
''  Christ  and  the  Maniac,"  upon  which  the  artist  was  engaged  when 
he  received  the  order  for  the  Lee  monument ;  and  though  it  can  only 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  study,  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  clay  model  of  the  Maniac,  conveys  the  idea  of  one  of  the  grandest 
and  strongest  conceptions  of  modern  art. 

Passing  over  various  other  of  his  works  which  have  stood  compe- 
tent criticism,  and  merit  extended  notice,  we  come  to  his  last  and 
greatest,  his  Lee  Monument,  and  gaze  upon  it  with  a  reverential  awe 
inspired  by  no  work  of  art  we  have  ever  seen  before.  The  labor  of 
the  artist  is  ended  and  his  reputation  is  made.  Upon  a  couch  sur- 
mounting a  sarcophagus  of  severe  architecture,  reclines  a  life-size 
figure  of  Lee.  The  general  effect  of  the  work  is  pyramidal.  In  every 
detail  it  is  sombre,  grand,  and  massive,  yet  entirely  free  from  heavi- 
ness. The  artist  has  discarded  both  the  conventional  stiffness  of  the 
mediaeval  and  the  superficial  elaboration  of  modern  sarcophagi.    The 
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sides  of  the  sarcophagus  proper  are  composed  of  two  plain  panels, 
and  the  space  between  these  bears  on  one  side,  in  basso  relievo,  the 
arms  of  Virginia,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the  Lee  family.  The 
head  and  foot  are  single  panels.  At  the  four  corners,  incised  and 
having  the  effect  of  aiding  in  supporting  the  entablature  and  the  su- 
perincumbent weight  of  the  couch,  are  simple  balustrade  columns. 
The  drapery  of  the  couch  is  a  rare  and  subtle  piece  of  modelling  in 
the  richness  of  its  folds,  its  graceful  droops,  and  the  arrangement  with 
respect  to  light  and  shade.  The  position  of  the  chieftain  is  easy  and 
natural.  His  right  arm  is  thrown  across  the  breast  as  if  to  hold  the 
drapery  which  covers  the  lower  portion  of  the  figure  in  position,  while 
his  left  is  extended  upon  the  couch,  the  hand  resting  upon  his  sword, 
which  lies  beside  him.  The  expression  of  the  face  is  neither  sleep 
nor  death,  but  contentment  —  a  calm,  dreamy,  conscious  repose,  irradi- 
atedj  by  that  nobility  of  soul  that  characterised  the  living  man  and 
endeared  him  to  the  Southern  heart.  But  the  artist's  greatest  triumph 
is  in  the  train  of  thought  his  work  suggests,  and  the  feelings  that  steal 
over  us  when  in  its  presence.  In  all  its  proportions  it  is  a  monument 
to  greatness,  typical  alike  of  the  character  and  life  of  Lee,  and  re- 
cording lofty  feelings  and  exalted  talent. 

With  Mr.  Valentine  the  work  has  been  truly  a  labor  of  love.  His 
whole  soul  has  been  in  it  from  the  beginning,  and  his  ambition  has 
been  to  rear  a  monument  worthy  of  our  hero  and  his  State.  He  has 
succeeded  ;  and  Virginia  asks  no  further  evidence  of  his  genius.  Mr. 
Valentine's  faithfulness  in  portraiture  no  doubt  influenced  the  com- 
mittee in  a  great  measure  in  selecting  him  for  the  work,  but  his  tem- 
perament and  schooling  rendered  him  eminently  qualified  for  it. 
His  cast  of  mind,  as  developed  in  all  of  his  strongest  subjects,  is 
serious,  poetic,  and  fervid  ;  his  imaginative  faculty  luxuriant,  leaning 
always  to  the  illustration  of  the  grander  attributes  and  more  intense 
emotions  of  human  nature.  In  everything  he  undertakes  he  is 
earnest  and  untiring.  Recognising  and  appreciating  the  high  de- 
mands of  his  profession,  he  admits  no  mediocrity  in  art,  and  since 
his  return  to  Virginia  his  life  has  been  one  of  constant  study  and 
progress. 

G.  Watson  James. 


IN    AN    EASTERN    BAZAAR. 


I 


AM  tired  ! —  Let  us  sit  in  the  shadows 

This  mosque  flings, —  (how  drowsy  they  are 
And  watch,  as  they  come  from  the  meadows. 
Those  carriers,  each  with  his  jar. 
And  puff  at  a  lazy  cigar. 

II. 

Confess  now,  'tis  something  delicious 
To  leave  the  old  life  all  behind, — 

Its  turbulence,  worries  and  wishes. 
Its  loves  and  its  longings,  and  find 
A  Nirvana  at  last  to  your  mind. 

III. 
What  softness  suffuses  the  picture  ! 

How  tranquil  the  poppied  repose  ! 
— See  the  child  there,  unbound  by  the  stricture 

Of  dress  that  encumbers: — he  knows 

(Acquit  of  the  gyves  we  impose,) 

IV. 

What  the  meaning  of  freedom,  is,  better 
Than  any  young  Frank  of  them  all. 

Whose  civilised  feet  we  must  fetter  — 
Whose  fair  Christian  limbs  we  must  gall 
With  garments  that  chafe  and  enthrall. 


Just  look  at  yon  brown  caryatid 
Who  poises  the  urn  on  her  head ; 

— Don't  tell  me  her  long  locks  are  matted. 
But  mark  the  Greek  Naiad  instead, 
—  Such  grace  to  such  symmetry  wed  ! 

VI. 

Quick ! — notice  the  droop  of  her  shoulder. 
And  the  exquisite  curve  of  her  arm  ; 

None  ever  will  tell,  or  has  told  her 

How  perfect  she  is: — There's  the  charm! 
Such  knowledge  brings  nothing  but  harm. 
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VII. 

Here's  a  group  now  !     The  jealous  Zenanas 

Unveil  in  the  twilight  their  bowers ; 
And  girls  that  look  proud  as  Sultanas, 

Bloom  out  as  the  night-blooming  flowers, 

That  drowse  with  their  odors  the  hours. 

VIII. 

True  wildlings  of  Nature !     Each  gesture 

A  study,  by  art  undefiled : 
They  gather  or  loosen  their  vesture, 

By  no  thought  of  observance  beguiled, 

Unconscious  of  aim  as  a  child. 

IX. 

— The  traffic  too, —  what  now  could  ruffle 

Yon  white-turban'd  merchant's  repose, 
As  placidly  scorning  the  scuffle 

And  chaffer,  he  waits.'* — for  he  knows 

Where  the  vantage  will  rest,  at  the  close. 

X. 

I  miss  (and  how  slumbrous  the  feeling  !) 

As  I  catch  the  low  hum  of  these  hives, 
That  Occident  worry  that's  stealing 

(Through  schemes  that  our  culture  contrives) 

The  calmness  all  out  of  our  lives. 

XI. 

No  exigence  harries  their  pleasures; 

Unbeautiful  haste  does  not  fray 
Their  time  of  its  margin  of  leisures ; 

While  ive,  in  our  prodigal  way. 

Forestall  our  whole  morrow,  to-day. 

XII. 

— Yes  —  yes — I  concede  we're  their  betters, 

(Self-gratulant  Goth  that  I  am!) 
We  have  science,  religion  and  letters, 

With  the  bane  of  the  curse,  we've  the  balm : 

They  keep  their  inviolate  calm. 

XIII. 

If  only  this  land  of  the  lotus 
Would  teach  us  the  charm  it  knows  best, 

That  could  soothe  the  rasped  nerve  —  that  could  float  us 
Far  off  to  some  Island  of  Rest, 
— What  a  boon  from  the  East  to  the  West ! 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


CRITICAL     NOTES     ON     THE     FRENCH-GERMAN     WAR 

OF    1870. 


THE  object  of  this  paper  is  the  consideration  of  the  principal 
causes  which  conspired  in  leading  to  the  downfall  of  that 
European  army  hitherto  considered  the  most  renowned  and  formid- 
able in  the  world,  representing  the  nation  most  blessed  by  Provi- 
dence with  natural  riches,  by  the  agency  of  one  scarcely  less  rich  in 
glories,  but  from  a  country  much  less  favored  by  natural  resources 
and  advantages  of  geographical  position.  We  have  thought  that  such 
an  article  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  The  Southern 
Magazine  than  a  sketch  of  the  organisation  and  history  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  which  would  be  of  interest  only  to  the  professional  soldier. 
We  will,  at  the  same  time,  have  an  opportunity  to  show  some  of  the 
excellences  which  enabled  that  army  to  achieve  so  great  a  task ;  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  present  the  subjects  proposed  so  as  to  be  com- 
prehensible to  every  one  of  our  readers. 

Until  after  the  beginning  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I.  the  Prussian, 
with  all  other  German  armies,  was  raised  by  voluntary  enlistments, 
and  consisted  of  more  than  one-half  foreigners,  with  not  an  illiberal 
sprinkling  of  vagabonds  of  all  the  nations ;  very  much  the  sort  of  com- 
position which  now-a-days  but  one  civilised  (?)  army,  that  of  the 
United  States,  has  the  honor  to  represent.  There  was  one  exception, 
however,  in  favor  of  the  European  armies  ;  for,  of  whatever  rough  ma- 
terial their  general  officers  sometimes  were  composed,  they  never  pro- 
duced such  a  blackguard  as  Butler,  a  humbug  like  Sheridan,  or  a 
vandal  like  Sherman :  they  were  imbued  with  those  principles  of  mil- 
itary honor  which,  to  the  persons  we  have  mentioned,  appear  wholly 
unknown.  Forced  enlistments  or  conscriptions  were  first  decreed  by 
Napoleon,  and  instituted  after  his  model  by  those  he  combatted. 
While  these  forced  enlistments  at  the  termination  of  war  in  1815  were 
considerably  relaxed  in  France  by  exemptions,  upon  the  payment  by 
the  exempted  of  a  stipulated  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  actual  service, 
this  mongrel  system  has  never  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Prussian 
government.  Here,  at  the  very  outset,  we  meet  a  potent  cause  of 
French  reverses ;  since  this  system,  on  the  one  side  carefully  es- 
chewed, and  on  the  other  fostered  to  a  great  extent,  enabled  the  Ger- 
mans, when  the  war  broke  out,  to  send  the  able-bodied  sons  of  the 
whole  nation,  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  emphati- 
cally representing  the  feelings  and  spirit  of  the  people  upon  what  was 
considered  an  unprovoked  war.  The  school-system  in  Germany 
being  more  perfect  than  in  France,  there  was  not  a  single  unschooled 
soldier  in  that  army ;  and  every  one  of  the  best-schooled  element  hav- 
ing to  serve,  an  invaluable  ingredient  was  added,  which  is  one  of  its 
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distinctive  features.  The  French  army,  on  the  contrary,  is  drawn 
from  the  least-schooled  and  poorer  classes  of  the  nation.  The  best- 
schooled  classes  and  opulent  young  men  free  themselves  from  service 
in  the  active  army  by  purchase ;  and  such  has  been  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  luxury  in  France  since  the  last  empire  was  proclaimed, 
that  in  1870,  from  the  yearly  draft  of  one  hundred  thousand  recruits, 
twenty  thousand  or  one-fifth  per  annum  were  thus  enabled  to  free 
themselves  from  the  most  important  duty  of  a  citizen,  which  is  about 
the  proportion  in  France  of  best-schooled  and  opulent  to  least- 
schooled,  middle-class,  and  poor  citizens'  sons.  This  admixture, 
which  gives  to  the  German  forces  the  character  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  armies,  was  entirely  wanting  in  the  regular  army  of  France.  In  an 
era  in  which  the  moral  strength  of  an  army  is  rated  at  three-fourths, 
the  physical  at  about  one-fourth,  the  potency  of  the  intelligent  admix- 
ture is  easily  comprehended. 

The  singular  and  precarious  position  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  —  in 
the  heart  of  Europe  ;  on  the  east,  west  and  south  surrounded  by  its 
powerful  neighbors  of  Russia,  France,  and  Austria,  with  considerably 
less  than  one-half  the  population  of  either  power  ;  with  its  territories 
disunited,  and  open  to  incursions  by  long  lines  of  frontier,  unpro- 
tected for  the  most  part  by  natural  conformations  —  compelled  its  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  an  extraordinarily  large  army  for  the  protection 
of  the  country,  which  under  different  circumstances  would  have  been 
unnecessary  and  disproportionate.  It  was  not  the  work  of  one  gener- 
ation which  has  made  it  what  we  see  it  at  the  present  day — too  pow- 
erful even  for  the  most  feared  of  modern  armies  ;  but  a  long,  patient 
and  persistent  strife  to  balance  weakness  in  numbers  and  paucity  of 
resources  by  an  intelligent  use  of  men  and  means,  upon  the  most 
tried  principles  of  the  art  of  war.  This  system  of  universal  service 
few  other  nations  would  have  supported  zs  patiently,  for  it  exacts  sacri- 
fices of  the  severest  kind  from  the  individual.  The  Prince  of  Dessau,  the 
leading  military  man  of  the  era  immediately  preceding  that  of  the 
great  Frederick,  represented  what  may  be  styled  the  epoch  of  pe- 
dantry ;  with  Frederick  began  that  of  strategy.  Napoleon,  who  owed 
much  to  that  great  general,  which  he  acknowledged  in  his  grand  trag- 
ical manner  when  he  stood,  after  the  battle ,  of  Jena,  before  Fred- 
erick's tomb,  by  saying:  "Were  you  this  day  alive,  I  should  not  now 
be  here,"  made  the  regular,  slow  and  precise  movements  of  the  Prus- 
sian forces  succumb  to  his  novel  application  of  the  principles  of  war, 
by  his  rapid,  unexpected  movements,  supported  in  battle  by  a  hitherto 
unknown  massing  of  artillery,  the  Emperor's  favorite  arm,  as  it  is 
that  of  his  nephew ;  but  he  did  not  change  those  principles  or  dis- 
cover new  ones,  for  they  are  immutable  as  the  rocks,  and  have  been 
already  exemplified  by  the  great  captains  of  antiquity.  This  military 
giant  thoroughly  broke  the  power  of  Prussia  in  1S06  ;  with  the  reverse 
at  Jena  the  period  of  Prussia's  greatest  humiliation  began.  The  re- 
cent sacrifices  of  France  appear  small  when  contrasted  with  the  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  that  kingdom  at  that  time  by  Napoleon.  One- 
half  of  its  territory  was  taken  away,  and  enormous  contributions  were 
levied,  amounting  to  a  total  of  nearly  nine  hundred  millions  of  francs. 
Taking  the  standard  of  the  revenue  of  Prussia  then  and  the  revenue 
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of  France  now,  and  simply  considering  the  sacrifices  of  Prussia  in  the 
year  1806,  had  the  Germans  retaliated  in  the  same  proportion  in  1871, 
France  would  have  had  to  lose  one-half  instead  of  one-twentieth  of  its 
territor}'^,  twenty  instead  of  three  millions  of  its  inhabitants,  and  pay  a 
war  indemnity  of  fifteen  thousand  millions  instead  of  five  thousand 
millions  of  francs.  There  is  no  greater  contrast  in  history  than  the 
Prussia  of  1806  and  the  Prussia  of  1872.  Its  capital  was  then  gov- 
erned by  a  lieutenant  of  the  all-potent  Emperor ;  its  fortresses  were 
occupied  for  years  after  by  French  garrisons  ;  the  royal  family  were 
fugitives  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  army 
was  reduced  by  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  to  48,000  men. 
The  spirits  of  men  were  dead  ;  there  were  not  a  few  who  predicted  a  final 
extinction  of  the  kingdom  as  rapidly  approaching  as  its  rise  had  been 
unprecedented  during  Frederick's  reign.  The  king  himself  was  up- 
held in  his  faith  of  a  future  rehabilitation  only  by  the  braver}'  and  de- 
votion of  his  illustrious  Queen  Louisa,  who,  at  Weimar,  immediately 
after  the  catastrophe  of  Jena,  had  met  the  conqueror  at  the  ducal 
castle  with  an  unquenchable  spirit,  eliciting  admiration  from  Napo- 
leon himself.  Modern  history  presents  no  more  striking  example 
of  what  may  be  achieved  by  unbroken  faith  in  a  just  cause  and  an  all- 
compensating  Providence,  whenever  supported  by  a  patriotic  and  vir- 
tuous people,  than  in  the  firmness  of  the  royal  house  of  Prussia  and 
a  few  councillors  during  the  dark  years  from  1806  to  1813,  Preemi- 
nent among  these  councillors  stands  the  Prussian  Lieutenant-General 
Gerhard  David  Scharnhorst.  No  visitor  to  Berlin  should  neglect  to 
pass  an  hour  in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Invalides,  the  Invalidenkirchhof, 
and  pause  in  contemplation  before  a  noble  monument,  a  pedestal  sup- 
porting two  square  pillars,  surmounted  by  a  ponderous  frieze,  crowned 
on  high  by  a  gigantic  sleeping  lion,  for  there  rests  the  creator  of  the 
German  army.  Born  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago  in  Haemel- 
sen  village  in  the  Hanoverian  country,  he  early  entered  the  military 
service,  rising  stoo  by  step  in  the  general  staff  of  the  Prussian  service, 
for  years  reputed  as  the  most  scientific  corps  in  Europe,  until  he  oc- 
cupied the  proud  position  of  its  chief,  now  held  by  Marshal  Count 
Moltke.  It  was  upon  Scharnhorst's  plans  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
powerfully  supported  by  Gneisenau  and  the  ministers  Stein  and  Har- 
denberg,  that  the  reorganisation  of  the  army  secretly  took  place ;  and 
he  designed  the  La?idwehr  system,  and  \.h.Q  Landsturm,  now  abolished  ; 
the  Landwehr,  or  reserves,  comprising  all  soldiers  not  in  the  regular, 
or  better,  standing  array,  as  the  whole  army  is  composed  of  regular 
soldiers.  By  thoroughly  drilling  the  contingent  of  48,000  men  for  two 
or  three  months,  then  replacing  it  gradually  and  secretly  by  other  sol- 
diers, and  thus  proceeding  for  seven  years,  when  the  campaign  of 
Russia  in  1812  had  so  disastrously  ended,  and  Germany  rose  to  arms, 
Prussia  was  nevertheless  enabled  to  place  in  the  field  an  army  of 
300,000  men.  It  was  Prussia's  misfortune  to  lose  the  great  soldier 
already  in  1813,  when  in  one  of  the  first  battles,  at  Grossgoerschen,  he 
fell  at  the  side  of  his  general.  Marshal  Bluecher.  The  organisation  of 
Scharnhorst  is,  at  this  day,  still  the  basis  of  the  German  army ;  and 
the  administration  has  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  the  science  of 
war  since,  and  drawn  valuable  lessons  from  every  contest.      Particu- 
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larly  upon  the  ascension  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany  to  the 
throne  of  Prussia,  a  complete  reorganisation  took  place,  based  upon 
the  experiences  of  the  French-Austrian  war  of  1859,  by  which  the 
necessity  of  throwing  vast  bodies  promptly  upon  the  arena  of  action 
was  so  strikingly  illustrated.  Of  a  hitherto  purely  defensive  landwehr, 
an  active  offensive  body  was  formed,  which  enabled  Prussia  in  1866 
to  astonish  the  world  at  Sadowa.  Nor  were  the  lessons  of  that  war 
unheeded ;  the  superiority  of  the  Austrian  artillery  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete transformation  of  that  arm  in  the  Prussian  service,  by  substitu- 
ting for  the  slow  and  cumbersome  muzzle-loaders,  breech-loading  can- 
non of  superior  Krupp  steel,  and  by  increasing  the  activity  and  mo- 
bility of  the  already  splendid  infantry  by  yet  more  careful  gymnastic 
training,  imparting  to  it  that  elan  which  had  hitherto  been  considered, 
even  by  German  military  men,  as  a  special  gift  of  nature,  exclusively 
belonging  to  their  more  volatile  Gallic  neighbors. 

In  its  turn  the  French  government  had  not  failed  to  draw  lessons 
from  Sadowa  ;  but,  owing  to  the  overweening  confidence  of  the  army- 
chiefs,  the  reorganisation  of  1868  was  more  directed  to  a  mere  numer- 
ical increase  than  to  any  improvements  of  the  arms  of  the  service  and 
their  accompanying  departments,  particularly  that  of  subsistence, 
which  were  considered  perfect  models  of  their  kind  which  it  would 
have  been  held  presumptuous  to  criticise.  Somewhat,  but  only  in  a 
slight  degree,  resembling  the  German  landwehr,  the  garde  mobile  was 
created  for  service  within  the  state,  and  the  garde  mobile  sedeiitaire  for 
local  service.  Six  years  were  required,  that  is  to  1874,  to  complete 
and  perfect  their  organisation.  Thus  the  beginning  of  1870  found  the 
North-German  army  in  a  strength  of  ^d'i  infantry  battalions,  368,000 
men  ;  304  squadrons  of  cavalry,  45,000  men  ;  202  batteries  with  1102 
guns,  29,000  men ;  13  battalions  of  engineers,  8,000  men ;  13  bat- 
talions of  train,  19,000  men  ;  adding  officers,  administrative  troops,  etc., 
making  a  total  of  550,000  men.  The  army  of  France  consisted  of 
374  battalions  of  infantry,  255,000  men;  252  squadrons  with  37,500 
men;  164  batteries  with  984  guns  and  36,500  men;  6  battalions  of 
genie,  7500  men,  and  -6000  men  train  ;  or  a  total  of  342,500  men,  not 
counting  officers,  administrative  troops,  etc.,  of  about  70,000  to  80,000 
men  more ;  neither  army  including  landwehr  or  garde  mobile,  but 
such  troops  as  only  belong  to  the  First  Call.  The  disparity  in  num- 
bers was  then  not  so  great  as  to  inspire,  on  that  score,  uneasiness  to 
France. 

II. 

Since  1866,  war  had  become  for  France  a  necessity'.  Its  political  pre- 
ponderance had  received  heavy  shocks  and  began  to  waver ;  the  dis- 
asters to  French  statecraft  in  rapid  succession  in  Mexico,  the  Danish' 
and  Luxembourg  questions,  had  put  to  serious  tests  the  amour  propre 
of  the  people ;  the  Emperor's  influence  was  deeply  undermined,  and 
but  one  thing,  victory,  could  restore  it  and  secure  his  dynasty.  This 
was  manifest  by  various  events,  well  remembered,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1870,  and  to  the  personal  observer  in  various  ways  disclosed 
in  the  streets  of  the  capital  itself,  while  yet  the  printed  placards  or- 
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dering  the  plebiscitum  of  May  8,  1870,  were  covering  the  waJIs  and 
street-corners.  Mutterings  of  a  revolution  in  Paris  and  proclamation 
of  a  republic,  as  of  a  distant  storm,  were  already  heard.  We  believe 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  not  to  have  been  entirely  insincere  when,  in 
the  audience  he  gave  to  Professor  Weerth,  of  Bonn,  January  1870,  he 
replied  to  that  gentleman's  hope  that  the  German  and  French  nations 
would  relinquish  the  path  of  hostility  which  during  the  past  two  centu- 
ries had  been  followed,  "that  his  German  education  should  be  the 
warrant  how  much  he  esteemed  and  sympathised  with  Germany  ;  and 
that  his  government  had  given  proofs,  and  would  continue  to  give  them, 
how  much  value  he  attached  to  concord  with  Germany."  But  we  be- 
lieve that  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  insecurity  of  his  position 
and  the  fickleness  of  the  people  he  governed  —  we  might  say,  perhaps, 
ingratitude,  when  remembering  how  much  he  has  done  for  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  France  ;  and,  in  the  light  of  the  maxim  now-a-days  so 
acceptable,  that  self-preservation  is  the  first  duty,  with  all  attendant 
circumstances,  we  do  not  marvel  that  he  seized  the  first  opportunity 
to  make  war,  especially  in  the  hope  of  at  last  possessing  the  Rhine 
provinces,  that  cri  de  guerre  of  his  people  ;  but  we  must  blame  him,  in 
a  purely  military  point  of  view,  for  the  rashness  with  which  he  rushed 
to  war. 

Prussia,  although  aware  that  after  Sadowa  a  war  with  France  was 
inevitable,  and  being  busily  engaged  in  bringing  up  the  army  to  the 
standard  to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  France  —  Marshal 
Moltke  had,  in  1867,  already  fully  completed  the  plans  of  defensive 
and  offensive  movements,  and  the  march-route  to  Paris  was  laid  down 
in  the  ministry  of  war  —  was,  nevertheless,  solicitous  to  postpone  the 
conflict  until  its  policy  should  have  drawn  more  completely  around 
the  North-German  Union  the  sympathies  of  the  South-German  States. 
The  peace  of  Europe  then,  there  is  no  doubt,  lay  completely  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon  III.  But  the  Emperor  himself,  beyond  measure, 
hastened  the  organisation  of  the  garde  mobile ;  he  was  seconded  by 
the  minister  of  war,  who  reported  the  army  to  him  as  being  'Sr/r/z/- 
pret."  "It  is  incomprehensible,"  says  a  distinguished  writer,  M. 
Gaillardet,  "how  one  as  calm  and  prudent  as  the  Emperor,  and  a  mili- 
tary man  as  intelligent  as  INIarshal  Leboeuf,  could  have  abruptly  made 
a  declaration  of  war,  which  they  might  have  avoided  or  retarded,  with- 
out assurance  of  being  able  to  place  into  line  as  large  a  number  of 
troops  as  united  Germany,  and  without  being  sure  of  alliances  equi- 
valent to  those  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemburg,  and  Baden  with  Prussia.  The 
government  has  launched  into  the  most  formidable  war  without  being 
ready  —  whatever  Marshal  Leboeuf  says  —  without  being  able  to  send 
upon  the  Rhine  more  than  250,000  men,  when  Germany  can  oppose 
600,000  men,  and  without  certainty  of  alliances  with  either  Denmark, 
Austria,  or  Italy.  Never  was  pronounced  a  more  guilty  lie,  never  im- 
providence more  criminal  committed  ;  the  integrity,  independence,  the 
whole  future  of  France  are  imperilled." 

The  reports  of  the  military  attache  to  the  French  legation  at  Berlin, 
Colonel  de  Stoffel,  had  represented  the  feeling  in  South-Germany  as 
being  entirely  hostile  to  the  North-German  Union,  coming  to  the 
quick  conclusion  that  they  would  assist  France  in   an  endeavor  to 
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shatter  it,  forgetting  that  to  grumble  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
German  as  it  is  that  of  the  Englishman,  and  that  all  Germans  well 
understood  that  war  by  France  meant  spoliation  of  German  territory  \ 
that  the  army  of  the  Union  was  then  known  to  undergo  a  change  in 
infantry,  arms,  and  of  ammunition,  and  a  war,  it  was  hoped,  would 
take  it  unaware  ;  the  South-German  States  were  counted  upon  as 
allies,  or  at  least  neutrals ;  it  was  supposed  that  Austria  would  gladly 
seize  the  opportunity  to  avenge  Sadowa ;  and  it  was  even  firmly  ex- 
pected that  Italy  would  now  show  its  gratitude  to  France  ;  and  the 
declaration  of  war  was  "launched  "  upon  the  pretext  that  the  candi- 
dature of  a  Hohenzollern  Prince  for  the  Spanish  throne  —  withdrawn 
before  the  declaration  —  involved  the  honor  and  security  of  France. 
At  the  very  outset  these  suppositions  turned  to  as  many  bitter  dis- 
appointments. The  change  of  armament  of  the  army  of  the  Union 
in  no  way  influenced  its  rapid  mobilisation,  so  swift  that  in  eleven 
days  from  the  king's  order  the  German  troops  were  assembled  upon 
the  frontier  in  their  respective  positions:  from  the  25th  July  36,000 
troops  daily  passed  through  the  fortress  of  Coblentz,  without  inter- 
rupting ordinary  passenger  travel  even,  so  complete  were  the  arrange- 
ments and  facilities  ;  with  almost  unexampled  unanimity  the  reserves 
hastened  to  arms.  The  South-German  States  promptly  followed  the 
call  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  placed  their  armies  under  him  as 
commander-in-chief,  bringing  an  accession  of  100,000  men  and  288 
guns,  of  well-trained  regular  troops,  of  whom,  afterward,  particularly 
the  Bavarians,  most  excellent  sharpshooters,  distinguished  themselves. 
The  annexed  provinces  of  Prussia  vied  with  the  ancient  portions  of 
the  kingdom  in  devotion  and  alacrity ;  schools,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties were  closed  ;  more  than  100,000  youths  below  the  military  age 
offered  themselves  as  volunteers;  one  whole  army  —  the  Saxon  — 
asked  its  sovereign  to  solicit  the  commander-in-chief  to  place  and 
keep  it  in  the  front  lines  of  battle  —  the  same  army  which,  four  years 
previous,  had  saved  by  its  coolness  in  retreat  the  Austrian  army 
after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  from  total  annihilation.  The  disappoint- 
ments to  France  were  as  complete  in  other  quarters.  Denmark  was 
awed  by  the  unanimity  of  the  Germans ;  Austria  was  satisfied,  for  the 
present,  to  place  a  corps  of  observation  on  the  Bohemian  frontier ; 
Italy  turned  the  cold  shoulder ;  Russia  looked  on  in  grim  satisfaction, 
its  foot  on  Poland  ;  England  censured.  By  the  precipitate  haste  in 
conjuring  up  lightly  a  war  in  which  no  power  could  conjecture  how 
soon  it  would  be  involved,  France  had  completely  isolated  itself;  and 
active  sympathy  was  shown  it  in  but  one  quarter,  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  government  used  the  opportunity  to  drive  a  shrewd 
bargain,  the  most  glorious  diplomatic  feat  of  Mr.  Fish's  statecraft,  of 
which  every  American  has  cause  to  be  heartily  ashamed.  It  became 
also  painfully  evident  that  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for  the 
organisation  and  discipline  of  the  garde  mobile ;  there  were  not 
enough  arms  and  clothing  for  more  than  150,000  of  these  reserves. 
Two  weeks  had  passed  after  the  declaration  of  war,  and  only  on 
July  28th  the  government  invited,  through  the  public  gazettes,  tenders 
for  supplies.  The  French  organisation  of  army  trains  presented  ad- 
ditional cause  of  delay.     In  the  German  army  they  march  with  the 
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divisions ;  in  the  French  they  have  first  to  be  concentrated  at  Paris, 
Chalons,  and  Satory.  The  former  has  in  peace  as  in  war  a  perma- 
nent organisation  in  divisions  and  corps  ;  the  French  has  not,  except 
in  the  Imperial  Guard  and  garrisons  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  the  remain- 
ing troops  being  formed  into  strategical  bodies  at  the  outbreak  of 
war.  In  this  we  see  a  superior  feature  of  the  German  army.  Troops 
from  the  same  districts  are  thus  brigaded  together,  formed  in  divi- 
sions and  corps  from  Scharnhorst's  time.  Regiments,  brigades,  divi- 
sions, and  corps  have  their  separate  history,  and  carry  the  flags  borne 
at  Rossbach,  Leipzig,  Waterloo,  and  Sadowa ;  the  men  look  upon 
their  regiments  as  second  homes,  their  fathers  and  forefathers  having 
served  in  them ;  the  examples  of  their  heroic  sires  are  continually 
before  them.  The  reserves,  too,  come  from  the  same  districts  whence 
the  standing  regiments  are  drawn  ;  if  reverses  come  and  the  army  has 
to  fall  back  upon  the  reserves,  the  soldiers  have  the  consolation  of 
being  reinforced  by  those  united  to  them  by  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  relationship.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  moral  force  of 
such  an  organisation.  The  French  voluntarily  deprive  themselves  of 
it.  Perhaps  the  Frenchman  is  more  of  a  cosmopolitan  at  home,  and 
that  his  feelings  for  home  and  kindred  are  not  as  strong  ;  else  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  that  the  several  governments  have  not  long 
since  perceived  the  moral  force  of  such  an  organisation  and  availed 
themselves  of  it.  French  battalions  of  reserve  besides  form  in  the 
depots  of  the  standing  regiment ;  these  depots  continually  change  ; 
there  they  are  armed  and  clothed,  and  then  follow  the  regiment 
already  in  the  field,  often  marching  the  same  route  twice.  This  de- 
volves an  immense  task  upon  the  department  of  transportation,  since 
these  single  bodies  arrive  at  irregular  intervals  and  have  to  be 
promptly  forwarded  ;  yet,  in  the  late  war,  two  weeks  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  eight  corps  of  the  army  were  in  their  positions,  which 
would  have  been  a  splendid  achievement  if  the  trains  had  been  com- 
plete, the  reserves  present,  and  sufficient  subsistence  at  hand,  all  of 
which  was  far  from  being  the  case,  entailing  most  serious  conse- 
quences. 

A  third  potent  cause  of  reverse  was  the  right  of  political  vote  given 
to  the  French  army ;  which  may  appear  to  those  who  eternally  prate 
about  liberty  a  very  fine  thing,  but  which  is  totally  out  of  place  in  an 
army,  and  subversive  of  all  its  unity  and  discipline.  The  defect  does 
not  exist  in  the  German  army.  The  officers  in  the  French  army  be- 
ing to  a  large  extent  taken  from  the  ranks  —  another  very  fine  thing, 
if  thereby  a  greater  number  of  intelligent  and  scientific  officers  could 
be  secured  —  promotions  are  made  quite  frequently  for  mere  bravery 
and  elan,  and  the  officers  largely  partake  of  the  political  dispositions 
of  their  men,  and  we  see  the  army  divided  in  Napoleonists,  Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists,  Republicans,  and  Communists.  As  long  as  the  Na- 
poleonist  or  Orleanist  government  can  lead  it  to  glory,  it  is  very  well  \ 
but  when  the  day  of  reverses  is  at  hand,  one  political  party  will  seek 
to  displace  the  other,  and  all  parties  working  for  the  same  end,  a  dis- 
organisation commences  which  nothing  can  check.  In  this  misplaced 
political  bonhomie  we  perceive  a  powerful  cause  for  a  gradual  disinte- 
gration of  the  French  service,  which  has  perhaps  been  the  most  po- 
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tent  of  all  the  causes  of  defeat,  because  it  is  least  obnoxious  ;  it  flatters 
the  men,  but  is  on  that  account  the  more  insinuating  and  destructive. 
The  German  officer  is  appointed  solely  for  his  attainments  ;  he  must 
be  as  brave  as  he  is  intelligent ;  he  knows  no  maxims  but  obedience 
to  superiors,  and  in  the  day  of  battle  "  With  God  and  Emperor  for 
my  Fatherland  !  "  With  this  easily  intelligible  cri  de guerre  he  carries 
along  the  soldier.  Loyalty,  so  little  found  in  the  French  general,  is 
the  most  sacred  principle  of  the  German  commander.  The  German 
army  never  had  a  Marmont  or  Moreau. 

"  The  greater  portion  of  our  generals  have  acquired  the  art  of  war  in 
Africa  against  the  Arabs,"  criticises  M.  Edmond  About,  "  who  are  the 
worst  tacticians  in  the  world  ;  they  are  persuaded  that  victory  is  easy, 
that  time  is  worth  nothing,  that  their  own  faults  can  be  repaired,  that 
they  must  count  upon  those  of  the  enemy.  This  deplorable  laisser 
aller  did  not  prevent  us  from  succeeding  at  Rome,  in  the  Crimea,  in 
Lombardy,  and  for  a  long  time  in  Mexico.  But  now  for  the  first  time 
since  many  years  we  have  before  us  an  enemy  who  never  commits  a 
fault."  We  must  agree  with  M.  About,  excepting  however  the  opera- 
tions in  Italy  in  1859,  which  were  characterised  by  precision  and  cel- 
erity. The  change  of  front  by  the  masterly  use  of  railways  which 
brought  on  the  battle  of  Magenta,  was  a  genial  but  daring  manoeuvre 
which  could  not  have  been  executed  against  a  Moltke.  Italy  was  the 
only  field,  since  Napoleon  I,  presenting  to  the  army  of  France  an 
arena  for  grand  strategical  operations ;  its  modern  glories  date  from 
there.  In  the  war  we  are  considering,  but  one  corps-General  from 
those  days,  Canrobert,  had  a  command,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to 
play  any  important  part ;  in  fact  we  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  al- 
lude to  him  again ;  he  is  a  great  soldier,  and  it  is  known  that  Napo- 
leon III  was  not  particularly  friendly  to  him:  was,  perhaps,  the  lat4 
Comte  de  Montalembert's  opinion  more  than  a  prejudice  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  most  significent  feature  of  Napoleon's  character  to  be 
"  an  instinctive,  perhaps  involuntary,  but  nevertheless  unconquerable 
aversion  to  independent  spirits  " .''  The  other  recent  French  wars  pre- 
sented no  fields  for  strategy,  but  more  for  irregular  fighting,  and  de- 
veloped to  a  high  capacity  the  bodily  endurance  of  the  soldiers.  The 
Crimean  war  was  an  artillery  war,  the  war  of  the  engineer,  diversified  by 
struggles  for  positions,  which  sometimes  degenerated  to  mere  butch- 
eries. In  Cochin-China  and  Mexico  the  glories  gained  were  cheap 
glories.  There  is  one  baneful  influence  from  these  and  the  Algerian 
wars  left,  which  we  hope  for  the  honor  of  civilisation  to  see  removed, 
the  employment  of  Kabyles  and  Turcos,  in  other  words  of  savages  and 
negroes  ;  which  has  given  to  the  French  army  a  feature  of  unmiti- 
gated ferocity,  from  which  the  reputation  of  the  whole  army  has  to  suf- 
fer ;  which  is  wholly  at  variance  with  its  so-called  mission  civilairice, 
and  which  must  be  placed  alongside  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Asiatic 
Russia.     We  come  now  to  the  strategical  part  of  these  notes. 


III. 

When  the  South-German  States  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  com- 
mon cause  of  their  country,  all  previous  calculations  were  disordered. 
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To  compensate  for  the  superiority  in  numbers  thus  attained  on  the 
German  side,  250,000  men  were  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  Maxau,  invade 
and  conquer  South-Germany.  This  was  the  strategic  feature  of  the 
plan  of  invasion  drawn  up  by  the  late  Marshal  Niel,  arid  found 
sketched  in  the  most  minute  details  among  his  posthumous  papers. 
This  rapid  movement,  sure  to  be  followed  by  successes,  was  to  bring 
the  army  upon  Frankfort,  the  railway  centre  of  South-Germany,  on  the 
third  day  ;  the  first-class  fortress  of  Mayence  was  to  be  turned.  Alli- 
ances, it  was  thought,  would  not  have  been  vainly  looked  for  after 
those  movements.  The  King  of  Prussia,  loth  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
an  accommodation,  had  sent  to  INIarshal  Moltke  the  order  to  mobilise 
only  two  corps  d'annee.  But  the  latter  and  Prince  Bismarck  had  well 
understood  the  future,  when  the  Prince  declared,  a  few  years  before, 
rather  to  cut  off  his  arm  than  consent  to  any  reduction  of  the  forces, 
and  when  the  Marshal  on  this  occasion  prevailed  upon  the  King  to 
allow  the  call  for  the  whole  army.  "  If  they  are  not  over  the  Rhine  on 
July  21,  they  will  never  cross  above  Mayence,"  Marshal  Moltke  had 
said  when  the  declaration  of  war  was  received  at  Berlin  ;  it  was  confi- 
dently expected  that  on  this  day  the  French  would  have  crossed  the 
river.  Nor  was  it  concealed  that  the  stand  against  France  would  be 
fraught  with  great  difficulties  and  uncertainties.  The  German  officers, 
however,  did  not  permit  the  successes  of  the  Austrian  war,  which  had 
shed  such  lustre  upon  their  standards,  to  dim  their  discernment. 
While  justly  appreciating  the  dangers,  they  felt  no  apprehension  as  to 
the  eventual  result,  based  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  radically  differ- 
ent national  traits  of  the  two  peoples.  A  few  years  before,  in  a 
memoir  on  the  "  Art  to  Combat  the  French  Army,"  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  of  Prussia,  who  was  to  play  so  distinguished  a  part  in  this 
contest,  had  given  expression  to  the  spirit  of  the  German  army  on  the 
subject  of  a  war  with  France,  thus:  "Well,  we  say,  many  enemies, 
much  honor !  Let  us  stifle  the  battle-cry  of  the  French  army,  '  En 
avant,'  by  our  own  'Vorwarts  und  D'rauf;  mit  Gott  fiir  Konig  und 
Vaterland.'  "  To  meet  such  an  emergency  the  attention  of  Marshal 
Moltke  had  for  years  been  directed  to  the  line  between  Treves  and 
Saarbruecken,  upon  which  German  corps  were  now  directed.  These 
poinis  d^opptnh^d  been  strengthened  to  the  utmost;  and  quietly,  in- 
deed, might  the  army  posted  behind  them  await  an  enemy.  The  first 
battle  was  expected  there,  if  a  German  concentration  was  not  antici- 
pated by  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine  by  the  French  army.  In  case  of 
defeat  the  German  army  would  fall  back  upon  the  strong  fortresses  in 
rear  defending  the  lower  Rhine  passages.  The  German  was  to  be  a 
purely  defensive  movement  at  first;  circumstances  must  determine  the 
changes  afterward.  Yet  the  21st  July  passed  and  the  French  out- 
posts were  quietly  looking  across  the  majestic  river  which  separated 
them  from  new  glories ;  an  advance  was  not  possible,  the  army  was 
not  ready  ;  reserves,  trains  and  subsistence  were  still  incomplete.  It 
was  different  with  the  opposing  army.  On  the  very  day  when  the 
corps  had  taken  up  their  positions,  and  not  till  then,  King  William 
left  Berlin,  issuing  his  proclamation  at  Mayence  2d  August,  and  the 
great  strategist's  plan  of  offensive  operations  was  put  in  instant  oper- 
ation :  Marshal  Moltke  commanded  the  "  forward  "  which  was  to  end  so 
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disastrously  for  France.  On  the  same  day  three  great  armies  com- 
menced to  move  upon  the  French  frontiers. 

'■'■  Le  soldat  fran^ais  marche  toujoiirs  en  avafit" :  in  this  maxim  lies 
the  secret  of  the  great  successes  formerly  achieved  by  the  French  sol- 
dier. He  has  shown  the  rarest  qualities  for  aggressive  warfare  ;  the 
whole  genius  of  the  nation  is  aggressive  and  progressive,  and  defen- 
sive movements  find  no  enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  the  French  sol- 
dier, do  not  arouse  his  eminent  military  qualifications.  This  truth,  so 
evident,  yet  so  little  acted  upon  by  the  French  commanders,  was  well 
understood  by  their  adversaries  ;  on  the  day  when  the  French  army 
was  anticipated  in  the  offensive,  the  issue  was  no  longer  enveloped  in 
the  same  uncertainty  ;  "  c'etait  le  premier  pas  qui  cofiiait." 

It  has  taken  us  some  time  to  arrive  at  the  actual  operations  of  the 
war  ;  but  the  preceding  considerations  were  necessary  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  the  rapid  development  of  events  now  following,  and  to  un- 
roll some  of  the  facts  generally  overlooked  and  undervalued  in  the 
inquiry  of  the  causes  of  the  unprecedented  disasters  to  the  French 
army. 

Eight  French  co>ps  d^armee,  comprising  twenty-two  divisions  of  in- 
fantry, with  necessary  complement  of  cavalry,  artillery  and  genie  to 
each  division,  stood  ist  August  thus  :  7th  corps  (Douay),  three  di- 
visions, between  Belfort  and  Strassburg  ;  ist  corps  (MacMahon),  three 
divisions,  at  Woerth,  with  another  corps  advanced  to  Weissenburg ; 
5th  corps  (Failly),  three  divisions,  at  Bitsch  ;  2d  corps  (Frossard),  three 
divisions,  opposite  Saarbruecken ;  4th  corps  (Ladmirault),  three 
divisions,  toward  Thionville,  between  Forbach  and  Sierck  ;  corps  of 
Imperial  Guard  (Bourbaki)  near  Metz ;  3d  corps  (Bazaine),  four 
divisions,  in  reserve  at  Metz  ;  6th  corps  (Canrobert),  forming  at  the 
Champ  de  Chalons.  This  disposition  was,  as  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show,  strictly  a  defensive  one,  yet  made  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  out  an  offensive  plan.  To  act  upon  it  would  have  required 
a  concentration  of  General  Bourbaki  and  Marshal  Bazaine  upon 
Marshal  MacMahon  and  General  de  Failly ;  a  concentration  upon 
the  base  of  their  operations  by  means  of  flank-marches,  the  enemy's 
railways  in  close  proximity  parallel  to  the  frontier,  involving  great 
risks.  It  is  difficult,  with  the  facts  before  us,  to  believe  that  an  offen- 
sive movement  was  seriously  in  contemplation  but  for  the  Emperor's 
proclamation  of  28th  July,  in  which  he  said:  "Wherever  we  give 
battle  beyond  our  frontiers,  we  shall  find  the  glorious  traces  of  our 
fathers."  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  in  this  respect, 
they  were  rendered  impossible  of  execution  by  the  events  of  August 
4th  and  6th. 

A  general  advance  had  taken  place  in  the  meantime  by  the  German 
armies.  The  Third  Army,  constituting  the  left,  under  Frederick 
William,  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia,  moved  from  Landau  to  Weissen- 
burg ;  the  centre.  First  Army,  under  General  Steinmetz,  from  Kaisers- 
lautern  to  Saargemiind  ;  the  right,  Second  Army,  under  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles  of  Prussia,  advanced  from  Treves  to  push  back  the 
enemy  from  Sierck  to  Thionville.  The  aim  was  to  interpose  the  Ger- 
man forces  between  the  French  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  to 
throw  them  south  of  Metz,  and  beat  them  in  detail.     The   Crown- 
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Prince,  on  crossing  the  frontiers,  found  the  first  division  of  Marshal 
MacMahon's  corps  under  General  Douay,  4th  August,  strongly 
posted  at  Weissenburg ;  with  superior  forces  it  was  pushed  back  ; 
the  Bavarians  and  Prussians  stormed  the  fortified  heights  of  the  Geis- 
berg,  and  the  French  General  Douay,  distinguished  as  a  Zouave-Gen- 
eral, fell,  fighting  almost  singly  in  front  of  the  debris  of  his  division, 
musket  in  hand.  Here  is  met  the  first  fault  in  the  actual  operations. 
The  task  of  General  Douay  could  only  be  to  observe  the  frontier ;  to 
protect,  as  the  advance  guard,  the  gros  of  Marshal  MacMahon's 
corps;  to  feel  the  enemy's  strength,  and  to  fall  back  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  discovered  superior  to  his  own  ;  for  which  his  position  was,  in 
every  way,  favorable.  Instead  of  executing  this  obvious  task,  he  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  of  desperation.  Honor  to  the  bravery  of  the  Gen- 
eral and  to  the  troops  who  can  oppose  so  distinguished  a  resistance, 
but  only  censure  can  be  awarded  for  so  useless  a  sacrifice.  l"he 
Crown-Prince  of  Prussia,  5th  August,  now  advanced  upon  Sulz,  and 
executed  a  general  movement  westward.  Marshal  MacMahon,  hear- 
ing of  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  his  first  division,  ordered  five 
divisions  upon  Worth,  the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia  advancing  against 
that  point  with  nine.  General  de  Failly's  corps,  quite  close  at  hand, 
was  not  ordered  in  support ;  and,  too  late,  during  the  progress  of  the 
battle  of  Woerth,  General  de  Failly  sent  one  division.  If  that  Gen- 
eral feared  an  attack  from  Saarbriicken,  as  is  stated  in  his  defence,  he 
should,  by  means  of  extended  cavalry-reconnaissances,  have  obtained 
absolute  certainty  on  that  point,  and  whether  he  would  be  attacked 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  he  remember  the  many  instances  in  war  where  such  timorous 
fears  have  put  battles  in  jeopardy ;  and  particularly  the  most  recent 
one  in  the  military  annals  of  his  country,  when,  upon  a  like  unfounded 
apprehension.  Marshal  Canrobert,  during  the  battle  of  Solferino,  re- 
fused reinforcements  to  Marshal  Niel.  From  Bitsch,  where  he  stood, 
the  distance  is  some  fifteen  miles  to  Woerth  ;  while  twenty-five  from 
Saarbriicken,  where  General  Steinmetz  was  posted,  to  Bitsch.  Gen- 
eral de  Failly  could  have  used  the  railway  to  reinforce  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon ;  General  Steinmetz's  troops,  on  the  contrary,  had  to  march  to 
reach  Bitsch.  If,  however,  there  was  real  danger  from  that  quarter, 
Marshal  MacMahon  had  it  in  his  power  to  take  position  between 
Worth  and  Bitsch,  and  during  the  night  from  5th  to  6th  August 
establish  communication  between  his  left  and  General  de  Failly. 
W^orth  was  the  strategic  point ;  it  lost,  Bitsch  became  untenable. 
With  the  support  of  General  de  Failly  the  issue  would  have  been 
doubtful  for  the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia.  Only  six  divisions  of  the 
Germans  were  actually  engaged,  the  Bavarian  and  Wiirtemberg 
divisions  taking  little  or  no  part  in  the  battle.  The  Germans  had  to 
cross  the  perpendicular  heights  of  the  Sauer  valley  at  Worth,  and 
force  the  opposite  ridges.  A  steep  road  leads  for  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  Worth  to  the  village  of  Elsasshausen ;  in  fording  the  rapid 
stream  many  lives  were  lost  \  during  the  German  charge  up  the  road 
to  the  heights  the  way  was  strewn  with  corpses,  the  soil  drenched 
with  blood,  literally  and  not  metaphorically.  The  French  loss,  too, 
was  very  great;  several  Spahi  and  Zouave  regiments,  and  nearly  all 
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the  cuirassiers  were  destroyed ;  one  of  the  cuirassier  regiments 
coming  by  an  unaccountable  accident  upon  a  hidden  line  of  Prussian 
infantry,  was,  to  use  the  expressive  term,  ecrase.  The  moral  gain  to 
the  Germans  in  this  battle  was  even  greater  than  the  strategical.  In 
a  very  strong,  self-chosen  position,  with  their  best  general,  80,000 
French  had  been  beaten  by  100,000  Germans  \  we  see,  henceforth,  the 
confidence  of  Marshal  MacMahon's  troops  much  broken.  The  supe- 
riority in  numbers  of  his  adversary  we  must  concede  to  have  been 
balanced  by  the  strength  of  his  position.  Without  instructions  from 
the  commanding  general,  the  beaten  divisions,  it  appears,  dispersed 
in  various  directions  on  the  retreat ;  one  part  of  the  army  retired  upon 
Bitsch,  another  upon  Zabern,  a  third  to  Strassburg.  General  de 
Failly's  division  coming  up  too  late,  was  drawn  into  the  general  con- 
fusion ;  one  brigade  retiring  to  the  north-west  on  Bitsch,  the  other  to 
the  south-west  on  Liitzelstein.  The  eventuality  of  a  retreat  seems 
never  to  have  been  considered  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  the  French 
Marshal  had  no  common  plan  of  operation  with  the  army  at  Metz, 
may  be  adduced  his  final  retreat  with  the  5th  and  7th  corps,  and  his 
own,  by  way  of  Luneville  upon  Chalons.  The  extent  of  his  great 
disaster  does  not  appear  to  have  been  appreciated  by  him. 
Meeting  M.  About  on  the  road  the  following  day,  "  Fraiche  comme 
une  rose,"  he  called  out  to  that  journalist ;  "  they  have  killed  and 
wounded  five  thousand  of  us,  but  we  will  take  our  revenge.  Explain 
that  to  the  public.  Don't  forget  to  say  that  the  morale  of  the  troops 
is  excellent."  The  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia  now  divided  his  army; 
one  portion  moved  in  pursuit  of  Marshal  MacMahon ;  it  was  on  Lor- 
raine soil  already  on  8th  August ;  the  other  was  sent  south  upon 
Strassburg. 

On  the  day  of  Worth  the  first  German  army,  under  General  Stein- 
metz,  had  entered  Saarbriicken.  Opposing  him  stood  General  Fros- 
sard  with  three  divisions.  About  to  march  upon  Metz,  in  obedience 
to  orders  just  received,  he  was  struck  by  the  advance-guard  of  the 
enemy ;  he  immediately  presented  a  stout  front  and  compelled  Gen, 
Steinmetz  to  show  his  strength  by  occupying  the  heights  of  Speich- 
eren.  The  topography  here  is  also  remarkable  for  defensive  posi- 
tions. Saarbriicken  occupies  the  apex  of  an  equilateral  railway  tri- 
angle ;  in  the  eastern  or  right-hand  angle  lies  Saargemiind,  in  the 
western  the  village  of  Cocheren ;  in  the  latter  direction  Forbach  lies.. 
Nearly  parallel  to  it  runs  the  "Kaiserstrasse,"  the  Imperial  road 
through  Saint- Avoid  to  Metz.  From  Forbach  the  traveller  passes  by 
the  village  of  Stieringen,  close  to  the  Imperial  road.  To  the  west 
rises  a  chain  of  heights,  occasionally  broken  by  deep  fissures  :  these 
are  the  Speicheren  Heights,  and  upon  them  is  situated  the  village  of 
Speicheren.  Another  abrupt  but  isolated  mount  with  a  slope  of  some 
thirty  degrees,  stands  with  these  heights  at  an  angle  ;  behind  it  are 
wooded  elevations.  These  mountains  were  occupied  by  General 
Frossard  with  30,000  men.  When  the  orders  were  given  to  force 
them,  the  band  of  the  39th  North-German  regiment  led  the  attacking 
column.  Four  times  the  attack  was  repeated  and  repulsed.  Before 
the  fifth  attack  the  isolated  mount  and  wooded  elevations  had  been 
stormed,  by  which  the  Germans  were  enabled  to  take  the  main  force 
16 
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on  the  heights  of  Speicheren  in  the  right-flank  and  nearly  in  the  rear, 
which  powerfully  supported  the  last  direct  attack,  the  German  troops 
dislodging  the  enemy  with  a  general  bayonet-charge.  Only  two  Ger- 
man divisions  executed  this  difficult  undertaking.  General  Frossard 
commenced  an  orderly  and  safe  retreat  at  the  close  of  day.  The  Ger- 
mans were  unanimous  in  their  praises  of  the  heroism  of  the  French 
soldiers.  An  incident  happened  which  supports  the  statement  we  have 
met  that  the  French  never  stood  and  met  a  German  bayonet-charge. 
A  German  battalion  charged  a  French;  the  latter  remained  firm  within 
fifteen  paces,  then  fled.  The  German  losses  were  considerably  the 
greater.  For  example,  the  third  battalion  of  the  74th  North-German 
regiment  lost  600  of  1,000  men  and  16  officers.  The  German  General 
Von  Francois  fell  pierced  by  four  balls.  The  74th  regiment  earned 
immortal  glory.  A  tourist  who  visited  the  battlefield  on  the  next  day, 
says  in  his  notes: — "With considerable  trouble  only  we  made  our  way 
down  the  mountain  up  which  the  74th  charged  in  yesterday's  battle. 
General  Frossard  is  among  the  few  French  Generals  who  attempted 
neither  too  much  nor  executed  too  little.  He  offered  battle  promptly, 
but  declined  and  skilfully  retreated  when  the  enemy  was  found  to 
be  in  force;  not,  however,  without  inflicting  heavy  loss  upon  him.  It 
could  not  be  the  design  to  give  a  decisive  battle  at  Speicheren ;  other- 
wise the  ist  corps  at  Metz  could  have  been  transported  in  time  by 
railway  to  the  scene  of  action.  General  Frossard  has  nevertheless 
been  blamed  by  French  critics  because  he  fell  back ;  we  cannot  see 
where,  in  this  instance,  the  blame  attaches." 

F.    SCHALLER. 
(concluded  in  our  kext.) 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

WINTER  was  approaching,  months  had  elapsed  since  the  events 
the  recital  of  which  first  brought  us  into  acquaintance  and 

contact  with  the  town  of  F and  its  good  people,  and  affairs  went 

on  i'n  that  quiet  community  with  their  wonted  even  and  tranquil  tenor. 
Curiosity  and  interest  regarding  the  mysterious  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Kate  Wilton's  death,  failing  of  satisfactory  inform atioa 
and  explanation,  had  in  a  great  measure  died  down  in  the  minds  of 
all ;  the  indignant  grief  and  horror  so  universally  experienced  at  that 
sad  catastrophe  were  softened  and  subdued  ;  and  even  these  primi- 
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tive  people  found  enough  happening  every  day  in  the  world  around 
them  to  make  them  consign  the  past  to  forgetfulness,  while  dealing 
with  the  facts  of  the  present.  We  have  seen  from  the  matter  re- 
corded in  the  last  chapter  that  Col.  Dalby's  family  grief  becoming 
gradually  forgotten,  Col.  Dalby's  individual  and  family  troubles  were 
beginning  to  engross  some  measure  of  public  attention ;  but  the 
rumors  flying  here  and  there  were  vain,  contradictory,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  there  was  little  of  a  tangible  nature  for  comment  or  discussion, 
and  gossips  only  casually  repeated  the  hearsay  information  that  liti- 
gation was  threatened  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Merton  to  recover  the 
whole  of  Col.  Dalby's  estate. 

In  the  meantime  the  former's  small  household  —  Mrs.  Cairns  the 
housekeeper,  the  little  boy  Willie,  the  coachman  who  had  driven  the 
carriage  to  F ,  and  two  or  three  other  servants  —  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  recently  purchased  Horton  place,  and  there  lived  in 
quiet  and  retirement  during  the  summer  and  fall.  This  fine  estate 
had  been  the  property  of  a  gentleman  who,  born  to  luxury  and  afflu- 
ence, had  inherited  his  wealth.  Mr.  Horton,  with  fine  scholarly  at- 
tainments, a  powerful  mind,  and  a  cultivated  imagination,  might  have 
attained  eminence  in  any  profession  to  which  he  had  chosen  to  de- 
vote his  talents  and  energy ;  but  the  great  incentives  to  ambition 
which  many  men  find  so  irresistible  in  the  tempting  prizes  held  out  to 
success  in  public  life,  possessed  no  charms  for  him ;  too  reserved  in 
disposition,  and  too  independent  in  character  to  tolerate  politics  as  a 
calling,  he  lacked  on  the  other  hand  the  great  stimulus  of  necessity 
to  urge  him  forward  to  a  prominent  position  in  any  one  of  the  liberal 
professions.  Blessed  with  ample  means  and  a  capacity  for  their  en- 
joyment in  the  pursuit  of  refined  physical  and  intellectual  pleasures, 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  his  splendid  home  were  large  enough  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  his  tranquil  life.  His  extensive  library  furnished 
material  for  the  hours  of  thought  and  reflection  \  while  in  the  bosom 
of  his  little  family  —  a  beloved  wife  and  two  idolised  children — he 
found  the  only  elements  requisite  to  fill  to  overflowing  his  cup  of  hap- 
piness in  this  life.  Let  him  who  can,  offer  a  reasonable  conjecture  in 
explanation  of  the  terrible  and  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence  of 
which  we  are  daily  made  witnesses ;  let  him  endeavor  to  clear  away 
the  mystery  surrounding  the  great  dispensations  of  the  Almighty's 
hand,  under  which,  dark,  incomprehensible  and  dreadful  though  they 
be,  we  must  submissively  and  reverently  bow.  Fearful  of  the  bold- 
ness of  indulging  in  such  speculation,  I  proceed  simply  as  a  sad  but 
faithful  chronicler  of  facts.  In  one  short  week  a  calamity  so  terrible, 
a  sorrow  so  overwhelming  as  Mr.  Horton  could  never  have  imagined, 
prostrated  him  utterly,  bowed  him  down  under  the  burden  of  unutter- 
able sadness,  and  filled  his  whole  soul  with  unspeakable  bitterness  ; 
in  one  short  week  his  earthly  paradise,  which  he  tended  and  cherished 
with  such  love  and  devotion,  was  shrouded  in  gloom  which  no  resig- 
nation or  fortitude  availed  to  disperse  ;  life  and  light  went  out  from 
this  dear  home  of  the  loved  and  cherished ;  all  the  perfume  was 
crushed  out  of  this  garden  amid  whose  pure  delights  he  lived  and 
revelled,  for  the  flowers  were  dead  and  withered  at  his  feet.  A  malig- 
nant fever  wich  raged  for  a  long  time  in  the  neighborhood  entered 
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Mr.  Horton's  happy  little  household  with  the  most  fatal  results  ;  first, 
the  young  and  beautiful  wife  drooped  and  faded,  and  at  last,  clasping 
in  her  frail  white  fingers  the  hand  of  her  agonised  husband,  and  com- 
mending to  his  tender  care  the  little  boy  and  girl  sobbing  at  her  bed- 
side, she  fixed  upon  him  the  last  gaze  of  her  lovely  eyes,  beaming  even 
in  the  hour  of  death  with  the  inexpressible  affection  and  tenderness 
which  her  heart  had  lavished  upon  him,  and  then  her  soul  drifted 
across  the  "valley  of  the  shadow."  And  before  the  mother's  remains 
were  consigned  to  the  grave,  the  little  children  were  stricken  down  by 
the  same  fearful  malady.  But  two  days  —  days  so  short  to  contain 
all  the  woe  and  despair  which  fate  had  crowded  into  them  —  two  days 
more,  and  the  husband  and  father,  faint  and  shuddering  under  this 
cruel  blow,  was  pacing  alone  the  deserted  rooms  of  this  abode  of 
mourning,  or  standing  in  silent  anguish  over  the  three  new  graves 
which  forever  shut  out  from  his  sight  his  precious  earthly  treasures. 
Thereafter,  life  in  the  Horton  mansion  became  insupportable  to  the 
morbidly  sensitive  nature  and  overburdened  heart  of  its  owner. 
Remaining  only  long  enough  to  make  certain  necessary  business 
arrangements,  Mr.  Horton  turned  his  back  upon  the  scene  of  his 
former  happiness  and  his  present  misery,  and  sought  in  foreign  travel, 
not  forgetfulness  of  the  dead,  but  that  quietude  of  mind  induced  by 
change  of  scene  which  might  reconcile  him  to  the  duty  of  living.  But 
he  never  recovered  from  the  shock ;  spiritless  and  broken,  both  mind 
and  body  failed  ;  and  after  lingering  a  year  or  two  in  settled  melan- 
choly, he  died  at  Nice,  of  literally,  I  believe,  a  broken  heart.  His 
property  reverted  to  a  cousin  living  in  a  distant  State,  who,  consulting 
his  own  interests  and  inclination,  exposed  the  whole  estate  to  public 
sale,  and  it  thus  came  into  possession  of  Mr.  Merton. 

The  Horton  place  was  a  delightful  residence,  both  from  the  natural 
advantages  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  from  its  admirable  con- 
struction and  intrinsic  value.     It  was  situated  a  mile  or  more  from 

F ,  and  adjoined  the  lands  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler.     The  house 

was  an  imposing  brick  structure  of  modern  style,  large  and  roomy, 
with  broad  piazzas  running  entirely  around  the  building.  Spacious 
barns,  stables,  green-  and  hot-houses,  all  combined  to  render  the 
place  complete,  as  the  country-seat  of  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  refine- 
ment and  taste,  as  its  former  possessor  undoubtedly  was.  A  large 
and  tastefully  arranged  garden  of  flowers  and  evergreens  adorned 
the  grounds,  forming  a  beautiful  picture  even  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Mer- 
ton's  purchase,  though  neglect  had  recently  been  suffered  to  creep 
over  the  beds,  walks  and  luxuriant  plants,  which  were  once  the  objects 
of  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  Two  or  three  hundred  acres  of 
very  fertile  land  lying  along  the  river  and  in  rear  of  the  house,  com- 
prised the  plantation,  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  was  for  the 
present  year  rented  out  to  farmers  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mrs.  Cairns,  since  their  settlement  in  this  place,  had  seen  little 
of  Mr.  Merton.  He  was  absent  nearly  the  whole  time  on  business, 
and  the  good  woman  was  thrown  upon  her  own  resources  in  the 
management  of  domestic  affairs  and  the  use  of  her  time  for  recreation 
or  amusement.  She  found  ample  employment  in  familiarising  her- 
self with  the  place,  directing  the  few  repairs  that  were  needful,  and. 
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in  short,  "  fixing  up,"  to  use  the  comprehensive  term  employed  by  all 
housekeepers  in  such  circumstances.  There  was  a  surprising  amount 
of  dusting  furniture,  scrubbing  floors  and  washing  doors  and  windows 
to  be  done,  and  the  task  was  by  no  means  a  distasteful  one  to  such  a 
bustling,  energetic  body  as  Mrs.  Cairns.  The  little  boy  seemed  per- 
fectly happy  in  his  new  home.  The  play-ground  was  as  ample  as 
the  most  restless  urchin's  spirit  could  desire,  and  the  little  fellow, 
used  to  close  rooms,  cramped  houses  and  no  yard  at  all,  in  cities 
where  he  had  first  learned  to  stretch  his  legs  in  this  life,  was  well-nigh 
"  dead  beat "  on  the  day  that  he  made  his  first  feeble,  toddling 
attempt  to  reconnoitre  and  explore  his  new  domains.  There  were 
the  broad  staircases  and  wide  piazzas  to  traverse,  the  labyrinthine 
garden  to  explore,  with  its  countless  splendors  of  bright  flowers, 
singing  birds  and  gaudy-coated  butterflies.  The  garden-gate  was 
the  limit  of  his  wanderings  j  outside  was  forbidden  ground,  as  being 
too  far  away  from  the  house  to  trust  him  alone.  But  beyond, 
stretched  out  like  a  great  panorama  for  his  wonder  and  admiration, 
were  waving  fields  of  growing  grain,  herds  of  grazing  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  etc. ;  and  away  in  the  distance  he  heard  the  stifled  clatter  of 
a  busy  mill-wheel,  reminding  him  of  something  that  had  come  to  him 
in  his  childish  dreams,  oh  !  so  far  off"  and  so  long  ago  !  Far  off  in- 
deed, for  the  country  mill-wheel's  hum  was  stirring  up  in  his  infant 
memory  the  creaking  machinery  of  a  toiling  ship  which  ploughed  the 
tossing  ocean's  waves.  But  we  may  have  too  much  of  even  excite- 
ment and  novelty  and  pleasure  in  this  world ;  and  little  Willie 
succumbed  before  the  long  summer  day  was  ended,  and  the  sun  had 
set.  He  clambered  up  the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  front  door  of 
the  house,  and,  resting  at  the  summit,  with  his  hand  on  the  piazza 
floor,  slept  away  the  last  hour  of  the  bright  summer  afternoon.  As  I 
approached  the  house  that  evening,  and  espied  the  little  reclining 
figure  there,  I  paused,  struck  with  the  unstudied  grace  of  his  attitude 
and  the  beauty  and  innocence  of  the  picture.  "  What,"  thought  I, 
curiously,  "would  be  the  effect  of  this  little  scene  upon  the  feelings 
of  that  grief-stricken,  self-exiled  husband  and  father,  now  quietly 
mouldering  away  in  a  neglected  grave  in  a  strange  land,  were  it  pos- 
sible to  call  him  back  to  life  ?  What  would  he  say  or  do,  first  catch- 
ing sight  of  this  little  stranger,  this  dark-eyed,  brown-skinned,  foreign 
little  waif,  wafted  o'er  sea  and  land  from  a  distant  clime,  to  find  a 
resting-place  on  his  threshold,  once  full  of  music  to  his  heart  with  the 
pattering  footsteps  of  his  own  little  ones?"  But  here  Mrs.  Cairns 
beheld,  through  an  open  window,  the  little  slumberer,  and  while  she 
stopped  to  indulge  in  no  such  fit  of  musing  as  had  arrested  my  steps, 
she  was  roused  to  action  by  reflections  much  more  sensible  and  to 
the  purpose  ;  her  strong  loving  arms  transferred  the  boy  from  his 
hard  stone  couch  to  a  soft  lounge  in  the  sitting-room,  out  of  all  dan- 
ger of  croup,  cold  or  headache. 
There  was  one  member  of  Mr.  Merton's  household  who,  after  the 

family's  instalment  in  the  vicinity  of  F ,  "came  out  "  astonishingly 

in  my  estimation,  the  more  so  from  the  fact  that  the  traits  of  character 
displayed  were  the  very  last  one  would  have  expected  from  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  the  man.     I  allude  to  the  coachman,  and  since 
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his  arrival,  man-of-all-work  about  the  house.  This  individual  was  an 
Italian,  who  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  making  any  progress  in  the  art 
of  expressing  himself  intelligibly  in  the  English  language.  With  the 
lapse  of  time  he  seemed  only  to  involve  himself  in  fresh  mazes  of 
linguistic  absurdities,  and  astonish  his  hearers  with  his  remarkable 
ingenuity  in  doubling  and  contorting  the  simplest  words  and  shortest 
sentences.  His  name  was  Luigi  Angostini,  but  he  was  seldom  called 
anything  but  Tini,  pronounced  Teeny.  Only  once,  I  remember,  Teeny 
worked  himself  into  a  furious  rage  against  one  of  the  farm-hands,  and 
the  regular  old  Italian  stiletto  look  came  into  his  fierce  eyes.  His 
words  were  incomprehensible,  a  mixture  of  bad  English  and  his 
mother-tongue,  and  this  terrified  the  stupid  negro  more  than  the 
fiercest  invective  that  he  could  understand ;  but  his  face  and  gesti- 
culation were  frightful  to  behold.  The  foreigner's  bad  blood  was 
plainly  aroused,  and  he  meant  mischief,  when  Mrs.  Cairns,  attracted 
by  the  noise,  appeared  at  the  window.  She  addressed  Teeny,  pro- 
nouncing his  full  name,  Luigi  Angostini,  and  then  followed  some 
words  in  Italian.  I  do  not  understand  this  soft,  voluptuous,  southern 
language  myself,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Mrs.  Cairns's 
acquaintance  with  it ;  for  if  that  respectable,  hum-drum  personage 
was  not  raised  in  the  bosom  of  the  time-honored  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
the  offspring  of  matter-of-fact,  hard-fisted  Highlanders,  then  there  is 
nothing  in  physiognomy,  phrenology,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  signs 
and  characteristics  of  race  and  nationality.  But  the  fact  is  the  same  : 
Teeny  started  like  a  flash,  his  face  turned  livid,  he  dropped  his  arms 
to  his  side,  and  hastily  walked  away  toward  the  garden. 

But  the  singular  trait  in  Teeny  which  I  designed  to  portray  was 
this  :  he  loved  flowers  passionately,  fondly.  Now  children  love  flowers, 
because  their  joyous  hearts  leap  forth  in  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
everything  lovely  and  beautiful  in  nature  around  them  ;  women  love 
flowers,  because  they  are  typical  of  modesty,  sweetness  and  purity; 
and  good  women,  who  are  the  "salt  of  the  earth,"  love  everything 
that  is  modest  and  sweet  and  pure,  and  recoil  from  the  evil  and  the 
impure.  Women  "look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God";  very 
few  men  are  capable  of  any  such  feeling.  But  this  swarthy,  beetle- 
browed  Italian  wanted  to  kill  a  poor  ignorant  negro  for  running  his 
cart-wheel  against  the  fence,  and  he  loved  flowers.  This  ugly  piece 
of  driftwood  from  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples,  the  prey  of  bad  passions, 
who  loved  vices,  loved  flowers.  And  in  short  I  must  say  that  nothing 
more  singular  has  ever  attracted  my  notice  than  this  fellow  going 
into  raptures  over  his  plants  and  blossoms,  who,  every  time  he  could 
seize  the  chance,  drank  himself  into  a  maudlin  stupor  with  Howard 
March's  fiery  liquor,  and  with  every  glass  that  he  held  to  his  lips 
breathed  out  garlic  and  Italian  execrations. 

Teeny  not  only  admired  flowers  and  felt  that  professional  pride  in 
them  which  is  natural  to  a  florist  or  nurseryman,  but  he  loved  them 
for  themselves ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  wooing  and  caressing 
an  inanimate  object,  he  did  this  with  the  natural  beauties  entrusted 
to  his  care. 

But  a  short  time  had  passed  after  Mr.  Merton  had  taken  the 
Horton  place  before,  under  Teeny's  skilful  and  delighted  hands,  and 
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through  the  exercise  of  his  wonderful  floral  taste  and  judgment,  all 
traces  of  neglect  had  disappeared  from  the  naturally  beautiful  garden. 
The  grass  was  uniform  and  trim-shaven,  the  walks  were  smooth  and 
clean,  the  vines  were  furnished  with  suitable  frames  and  supports,  the 
rose  and  the  evergreen  flourished  in  their  grace  and  symmetry,  and 
in  fine,  nature  bloomed  in  the  profusion  of  its  loveliness,  but  with 
something  like  order  and  system. 

But  not  even  the  jealous  watchfulness  and  faithful  nurturing  care  of 
Teeny  could  retard  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  and  the  coming  of 
the  days  of  frost  and  ice.  The  crops  were  harvested,  the  fields  were 
bleak  and  bare,  shrub  and  tree  and  flower  were  in  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,  when  Henry  Merton,  George  Wheeler  and  Jack  Collyer, 
whom  they  had  found  and  induced  to  accompany  them,  made  their 
appearance  in  F . 

(to  be  continued.) 
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Venable's  Mathematical  Series.  By  Chas.  S.  Venable,  L.L.  D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  New 
York  and  Baltimore :  University  Publishing  Company. 

OF  this  series  the  several  Arithmetics  and  the  Elementary 
Algebra  are  already  published,  the  Key  to  the  Mental  and 
Practical  Arithmetics  is  in  press,  and  the  Higher  Algebra,  Geometry, 
and  Analytical  Geometry  are  in  preparation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  enumeration  that  the  author  contemplates 
the  preparation  of  a  complete  series  of  mathematical  text-books  for 
schools  and  colleges.  Such  a  series  is  much  needed.  Since  the 
very  general  abandonment  of  the  Davies  series,  most  of  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  patch  out  the  mathematical  course  by  using  the 
works  of  several  authors,  and  thereby  lose  the  advantages  of  a  system 
of  inter-references  and  of  uniform  and  unbroken  progress. 

The  several  arithmetics  in  this  series  are:  i.  First  Lessons  in  Num- 
bers;  2.  Intermediate  Arit/unetic;  and  t^.  Practical  Arithmetic.  There 
is  also  a  Mental  Arithmetic,  which  is  supplementary  and  intended  as 
a  companion  to  the  Practical  Arithmetic  for  oral  exercises.  Without 
entering  into  an  extended  or  minute  examination,  we  may  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  these  arithmetics. 
The  First  Lessons  in  Numbers  is  designed  to  teach  beginners  the  four 
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elementary  rules,  and  to  assist  them  to  make  the  difficult  step  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  The  capacity  of  beginners  is  so  dif- 
ferent that  no  one  book  can  be  equally  suited  to  all ;  what  is  tedious 
reiteration  to  one  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  explanation  to  another. 
Prof  Venable,  in  our  judgment,  has  hit  upon  the  mean  which  is 
about  adapted  to  the  average  capacity.  The  illustrative  designs  and 
diagrams  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  dreary  rows  of  apples  and 
cherries  which  ornamented  the  old  arithmetics,  and  performed  the 
difficult  work  of  making  those  fruits  appear  unattractive  to  young 
eyes. 

The  Intermediate  Arithmetic  comes  next  in  the  series.  We  will 
speak  of  it  in  connection  with  the  Practical  Arithmetic^  their  merits 
being  much  the  same.  Both  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  short- 
ness and  accuracy  of  language  of  the  discussions,  definitions  and  rules. 
Some  of  the  rules  are  perhaps  too  compacted ;  but  the  learner  is  not 
left  to  depend  on  the  rules  alone  for  guidance  in  the  solution  of 
examples.  An  analytic  method  is  appended  to  each  of  the  more 
important  rules.  Thus,  for  example,  after  Compound  Proportion 
(double  rule  of  three)  we  have  a  method  by  reduction  to  units. 
This  is  certainly  superior  to  the  old  process,  which  confined  the 
student  to  a  rule  directing  him  to  "  consider  from  the  nature  of  the 
question,"  etc.  In  this  way  the  student  is  prevented  from  acquiring 
the  vicious  habit  of  mechanically  applying  rules  without  attempting  to 
have  any  intelligent  perception  of  the  relations  between  the  known 
and  unknown  quantities  of  the  problem  or  example.  It  seems  to  be 
Prof  Venable's  design  to  adopt  those  processes  and  methods  which 
require  some  thought  in  the  student,  and  this  is  the  preeminent  merit 
of  his  books.  Doubtless  there  are  some  in  whom  no  book  can 
stimulate  thought ;  but  this  is  a  limited  class,  and  their  deficiencies 
have  already  been  too  much  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  school 
books. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  Mental  Arithmetic.  The  method 
pursued  in  it  is  that  identified  with  the  name  of  Pestalozzi.  The 
advantages  of  oral  arithmetic  are  not  disputed,  but  it  is  much 
neglected  in  our  schools.  This  neglect  is  in  part  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  it  takes  more  time  and  more  industrious  and  animated 
teaching  than  written  arithmetic. 

The  Elementary  Algebra  has  the  same  general  merits  as  the  arith- 
metics, the  demonstrations  and  rules  being  especially  noticeable. 
Among  other  commendable  peculiarities  we  notice  the  prominence 
given  to  brackets,  factoring,  and  the  formulas  resulting  from  multipli- 
cation and  division.  These  deserve  more  attention  than  is  commonly 
given  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  contribute  greatly  to  facility  in 
algebraic  work. 

In  conclusion  we  commend  the  examination  and  adoption  of  this 
series  to  teachers.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  congratulatioji  that  a 
mathematician  so  distinguished  for  scholarship,  and  who  has  been 
for  years  a  successful  teacher,  should  dedicate  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  preparation  of  books  for  elementary  instruction. 
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Smoke.     By  I.  S.  Turgenef.     New  York  :  Holt  and  Williams. 

It  would  be  absurd  in  us,  on  the  strength  of  having  read  half-a- 
dozen  translations  of  Russian  novels,  to  attempt  to  generalise ; 
and  yet  we  can  not  rid  ourselves  of  the  feeling  that  the  predominant 
tone  of  Russian  fiction  is  intense  dreariness.  We  do  not  mean  want 
of  power  to  interest  the  reader,  a  fault  with  which  no  one  can  charge 
Turgenef;  but  either  a  fictitious  enthusiasm  for  Russia  and  things 
Russian,  manifestly  unreal  and  conscious  of  its  unreality,  or  a  frank 
avowal  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  Russia,  and  utter  dis- 
heartenment  with  the  present.  The  one  solitary  great  idea  of  Russia, 
the  establishment  of  an  Asiatic  Empire,  and  seizure  of  the  long- 
parted  heritage  of  Alexander  the  Great,  seems  to  have  no  charms  for 
these  men.  They  either  count  it  visionary  and  impracticable,  or 
shrink  from  the  Orientalisation  which  will  necessarily  result  —  for 
Asia  irresistibly  dissolves  its  European  conquerors,  as  Alexander  and 
the  Diadochi  proved ;  and  if  it  was  so  with  the  flower  of  x-lryan 
nations,  what  must  it  be  with  a  power  already  more  than  half  Mongol 
or  Cossack  }  Or,  more  probably  still,  they  feel  that  boundless  ex- 
tension of  territory  is  worthless,  unless  their  nation  can  vindicate 
a  title  of  her  own  to  a  princely  seat  among  civilised  nations,  and  not 
think  it  shame  to  show  the  flat  Tatar  face  without  the  French  mask. 

Certainly,  anything  more  despondent  than  this  little  book  before 
us,  we  have  seldom  seen.  As  a  story,  it  is  insignificant :  a  young 
Russian  of  intelligence  and  rather  liberal  ideas,  but  not  of  noble 
rank,  is  jilted  by  the  lady  of  his  affections  for  a  wealthy  officer.  Time 
passes,  and  he  is  betrothed  to  an  amiable  girl,  and  the  wedding  is 
near  at  hand,  when  he  meets  his  old  love,  now  the  Princess  Ratmiroff, 
once  more,  and  is  again  entangled  in  her  net.  A  rather  melancholy 
and  Frenchy  liaison  follows,  which  is  abruptly  broken  off  on  the 
verge  of  an  elopement,  and  the  hero  goes  back  to  the  gentle  Tatiana 
and  is  forgiven. 

But  the  interest  of  the  book  is  not  in  the  story,  but  in  the  sketches 
of  character,  which,  as  the  views  taken  by  an  intelligent  Russian  of 
his  countrymen,  are  remarkable  for  their  coloring  of  profound  and 
hopeless  disgust.  Take  first  a  sketch  eri  masse  of  Russian  society  at 
Baden-Baden  :  — 

"As  usual,  our  dear  countrymen  and  countrywomen  were  grouped 
about  '  the  Russian  Tree ' ;  they  met  each  other  with  that  dignified 
nonchalance,  that  noble  air  which  naturally  belongs  to  beings  standing 
on  the  highest  rounds  of  the  social  ladder  ;  but,  once  seated,  all  con- 
versation ceased,  and  they  endeavored  to  kill  time  either  by  doing 
nothing  at  all,  or  by  laughing  at  the  stale,  flat  and  unrefined  jokes  of 
a  Bohemian  from  Paris,  a  prating  clown.  His  jokes,  which  were 
from  old  almanacs,  from  Charivari  and  Tintamarre,  he  retailed  to 
these  Russian  princes,  who  replied  by  shouts  of  laughter,  thus 
bearing  witness  to  the  great  superiority  of  foreign  wit,  and  to  their 
own  poverty  of  invention.  Notwithstanding,  these  were  the  flower  of 
our  society,  the  most  refined  types  of  our  countrymen.  There  was 
Count  X.,  our  incomparable  dilettante,  a  great  musical  nature,  who 
discourses  romanzas   so  divinely,  though   he  can  not  read  without 
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stumbling,  and  his  singing  resembles  that  of  a  Parisian  barber. 
There  was  Prince  Y.,  a  friend  of  religion  and  the  people,  who  had 
built  up  a  colossal  fortune  by  buying  a  license  to  manufacture  brandy, 
and  then  making  it  from  belladonna.  There  was  the  brilliant  General 
O.,  who  had  conquered  somebody  or  something,  but  who  did  not  know 
how  to  control  or  properly  present  himself.  ....  There  were  states- 
men and  diplomatists  of  European  renown,  men  of  thought  and 
Culture,  who  believed  that  Irish  bulls  were  issued  by  the  Pope,  and 
that  the  poor-tax  was  levied  on  the  poor ;  and  finally  there  were  the 
ardent  but  timid  adorers  of  the  stage,  the  young  lions  with  hair 
carefully  parted  behind,  with  truly  magnificent  side-whiskers,  and 
wearing  clothes  of  London  cut.  It  seemed  as  though  nothing  was 
wanting  to  put  these  gentlemen  on  a  footing  with  the  Paris  clown." 
And  so  on,  in  a  strain  bitter  as  the  waters  of  Marah,  and  sour  as 
Siberian  crab-apples. 

But,  the  reader  may  reply,  this  is  only  the  acid  diatribe  of  a 
"  Liberal  "  against  the  aristocracy.  Be  it  so  ;  but  the  Liberals  them- 
selves fare  no  better  at  his  hands.  He  gives  us  sketches  of  these  in 
the  childish  Bambaef,  the  preposterous  wind-bag  Vorochilof,  a  sort  of 
Russian  Margites,  with  pretensions  to  universal  knowledge,  and  a 
crowd  more  who  do  homage  to  one  Goubaref,  whom  they  acknowledge 
as  their  leader  —  they  know  not  why,  except  because  he  is  very  solemn, 
sententious  and  dictatorial;  in  plans  —  they  know  not  what.  Mili- 
tary society  is  sketched  with  the  same  heavy  point  of  charcoal  in  the 
associates  of  General  Ratmiroff,  who  are  the  aristocrats  of  "  the 
Russian  Tree,"  with  a  touch  of  brutality  added. 

The  author  seems  to  have  represented  himself  in  the  person  of  the 
pessimist  Potoughkine,  who  is  neither  ignorant,  vain,  nor  brutal,  and 
who  possesses  genuine  patriotism.  Here  are  some  of  his  views  : — 
"  Look  at  these  lovers  of  the  Slavic  race  ;  they  are  very  worthy  people, 
but  you  always  find  in  them  this  strange  mixture  of  despair  and  con- 
fidence, and  they  only  live  in  the  word  '  future.'  They  hope  for  all 
things,  but  nothing  comes  to  them.  During  ten  whole  centuries, 
Russia  has  originated  nothing  in  government,  the  arts  and  sciences, 

or   even    in    manufactures As    I    was    walking    among    all 

those  machines  and  implements  [in  the  Crystal  Palace],  and  gazing 
at  the  statues  of  great  men  about  me,  this  thought  came  into  my  mind  : 
if  any  nation  were  suddenly  to  disappear  from  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  every  thing  which  this  nation  had  invented 
were  to  vanish  from  this  building,  our  dear,  good  mother,  orthodox 
Russia,  might  bury  herself  in  Tartary,  without  making  the  slightest 
disturbance.  Every  thing  would  remain  quietly  in  its  place,  for  the 
samova?;  the  bark  shoes,  and  the  knout  —  our  most  important  pro- 
ductions —  these  even  were  not  invented  by  us.  The  disappearance 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  would  produce  more  effect ;  their  inhabi- 
tants have  designed  certain  lances  and  canoes ;  their  absence  would 
be  noticed  by  the  visitors.  All  our  early  inventions  came  from  the 
East,  all  our  late  ones  from  the  West ;  and  still  we  continue  to  dilate 
on  the  originality  of  our  art  and  our  national  productions.  Some 
young  philosophers  have  even  discovered  a  Russian  science,  a  Rus- 
sian arithmetic.  Two  and  two  make  four  here  as  elsewhere,  but 
more  completely,  it  appears." 
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In  the  same  merciless  way  he  attacks  Russian  art  and  literature. 
Whatever  is  good  or  graceful  in  them  is  borrowed ;  whatever  is  orig- 
inal is  base  or  savage.  And  what  is  his  inference  ?  That  Russia 
must  be  content  to  accept  her  position,  frankly  admit  her  innate  sav- 
agery, and  resign  herself  to  perpetual  tutelage  to  the  Western  nations, 
the  Aryans  —  by  divine  decree,  lords  and  teachers  of  the  earth.  Out- 
side of  this  course  all  is  "  smoke,"  unsubstantial  and  shifting  vapor, 
having  no  solidity,  no  organic  laws,  no  basis,  no  motion  of  its  own, 
but  drifted  aimlessly,  the  sport  of  the  winds,  even  though  to  the  eye  it 
appear  massive  as  a  mountain,  and  formidable  with  latent  fires. 

How  true  this  may  be,  we  cannot  say.  Perhaps  something  of  this 
kind  is  inevitable  in  a  nation  undergoing  transformation,  and  drifting 
from  a  past  of  which  it  knows  not  whether  to  be  ashamed  or  proud, 
to  a  future  which  it  knows  not  whether  to  hope  or  fear  ;  but  a  drearier 
picture  has  seldom  been  drawn  —  drearier  even  than  that  which,  if  an 
angel  held  the  brush,  would  faithfully  represent  the  real  condition  of 
the  land  Americans  were  once  proud  to  call  their  own. 

W.  H.  B. 


My  Little  Lady.     New  York  :  Holt  &  Williams. 

My  Little  Lady  is  an  unusually  good  specimen  of  what  we  may  call 
the  novel  of  individualism,  that  is,  the  novel  in  which  the  interest 
centres  in  the  character  of  a  single  person,  and  in  the  circumstances 
only  so  far  as  they  react  on  that  character.  In  Madelon,  the  heroine, 
we  are  shown  a  young  girl,  in  the  world  and  yet  out  of  it;  travelling 
and  seeing  many  people  and  things,  and  yet  quite  outside  of  ordinary 
society.  She  is  first  shown  us  as  a  mere  child,  the  daughter  of  a  pro- 
fessional gambler,  who,  on  his  wife's  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  became 
passionately  devoted  to  his  little  daughter,  whom  he  takes  with  him 
everywhere,  until  the  queer,  grave  little  figure  sitting  on  her  father's 
knee  at  the  green  table,  or  coiled  up  asleep  on  a  sofa,  was  well-known 
in  the  saloons  of  Homburg  or  Wiesbaden.  Her  father's  love  for  her 
is  the  one  bright  spot  in  his  nature,  and  Madelon  returned  his  affec- 
tion with  unbounded  devotion  and  pride  ;  for  she  had  no  idea  that 
his  mode  of  life  was  in  any  way  disgraceful — he  makes  money,  as 
every  one  tries  to  do,  but  being  very  clever  he  makes  it  quicker  and 
more  easily  than  most. 

"  As  for  Mr.  Linders,  the  thought  of  the  little  eager,  innocent  face 
that  would  greet  his  return  home,  was  the  brightest  and  purest  vision 
that  lighted  his  dark  and  wayward  life  ;  and  he  appealed  to  his  child's 
sympathy  and  encouragement  in  a  way  that  had  something  touching 
in  it,  showing  as  it  did  the  gentle  side  of  a  man  who  was  always  reck- 
less, and  could  be  hard  and  merciless  enough  sometimes  ;  but  he  was 
never  anything  but  tender  with  his  little  Madelon ;  and  one  can  fancy 
the  two  sitting  together  as  she  counts  over  the  little  gold  pieces 
shining  in  the  candle-light.  Once,  not  long  after  his  marriage,  he 
had  appealed  to  his  wife  in  the  same  way,  when,  after  an  unusual  run 
of  luck,  he  had  returned  in  triumph  with  his  winnings.  She,  poor 
girl,  looked  first  at  them  and  then  at  him,  with  a  piteous  attempt  at  a 
smile  \  then  suddenly  burst  into  tears  and  turned  awa3^" 
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As  she  grows  older,  however,  a  wider  horizon  is  necessary,  and  by 
means  of  two  friends  she  picks  up  at  Florence,  an  old  German 
violinist,  and  an  American  painter,  both  enthusiasts,  she  gets  an  in- 
sight into  the  world  of  art. 

On  the  sudden  death  of  her  father,  she  enters  a  life  in  violent  con- 
trast with  all  her  previous  experiences  —  she  is  placed  in  a  convent 
of  which  her  aunt  is  the  Superior.  Her  flight  from  this  convent,  her 
residence  with  the  good-hearted  Jeanne-Marie,  and  her  attempt  to 
make  the  fortune  of  her  friend,  Dr.  Graham,  and  so  redeem  a  childish 
promise,  with  the  sudden  catastrophe  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  are 
perhaps  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  book. 

Though  of  course  Madelon  had  to  find  a  home  and  friends,  grow 
up  to  be  an  unexceptionable  young  lady,  and  be  married  to  the  man 
of  her  choice,  yet  somehow  we  feel  this  part  rather  dull  after  what 
has  gone  before.  Taken  altogether,  however,  it  is  a  very  pleasing 
story,  and  written  in  a  style  of  admirable  ease,  simplicity  and  grace. 

W.  H.  B. 


THE  GREEN  TABLE. 


THE  absence  of  Colonel  Marshall  from  the  city  rendered  it  impossible 
for  us  to  compare  the  copy  of  General  Lee's  report  published  in  the 
Historical  Magazine,  with  the  original  (as  suggested  by  General  Early)  in 
time  to  annex  the  result  of  that  comparison  as  a  note  to  our  reproduction 
of  it.  We  have  since  made  this  comparison,  and  find  only  a  few  slight 
verbal  errors.  The  correction  of  "  Pughtown  "  for  "  Newtown  "  is  confirmed 
by  the  MS.;  and  the  word  "occupied,"  in  second  paragraph,  should  be 
"re-occupied." 

Colonel  Marshall  enables  us  to  correct  some  errors  in  Mr.  Swinton's 
note.  It  was  General  Lee's  custom  to  place  the  rough  drafts  of  his  re- 
ports, at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  persons 
of  his  staff,  who  drew  out  a  detailed  report  and  submitted  it  to  the  General 
for  revision  and  correction,  after  which,  if  the  corrections  were  few,  it  was 
sent  to  the  War  Department  at  Richmond,  but  if  rather  numerous,  another 
clean  copy  was  made  and  forwarded  to  Richmond.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  report  in  question  ;  the  copy  now  before  us  containing  corrections  and 
interhneations  in  General  Lee's  handwriting.  This  report  was  prepared, 
not,  as  Mr.  Swinton  says,  "in  the  winter  of  1864-5,"  but  previously  to  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  the  corrected  copy  promptly  forwarded  to 
Richmond.  It  was  Colonel  Marshall's  custom  to  preserve  all  these  original 
drafts,  and  he  has  them  still  in  his  possession. 

At  Mr.  Swinton's  urgent  request.  Colonel  Marshall,  after  some  hesitation, 
lent  him  this  report,  not  knowing  that  it  was  his  intention  to  publish  it,  and, 
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of  course,  giving  him  no  permission  to  do  so.  When  the  report  was  re- 
turned, the  last  paragraph,  which  was  entirely  in  General  Lee's  handwriting, 
and  signed  by  him,  was  missings  and  has  never  been  returned  to  the  owner. 

[Ed. 


MATILDA    GUGGENHEIMER. 

A  Ballad. 


Why  mourn  for  every  cross  in  life, 
For  every  disappointment  ? 

The  jilt-flirt  you  would  have  to  wife, 
The  fly  that  spoils  your  ointment .'' 

I  too  have  had  my  load  to  bear 
And  seen  my  plans  miscarry, 

And  beat  my  breast  and  torn  my  hair 
For  one  I  could  not  marry. 


Down  to  the  depths  of  doleful  dumps 
I've  sunk  without  resistance. 

And    scorned    the    balm    for    Cupid's 
bumps  — 
The  balm  of  time  and  distance. 


So  lovers  who  bewail  your  doom 

And  sigh  for  Dulcinea, 
Cease  for  awhile  to  fret  and  fume 

And  take  my  panacea. 

And  wives,  if  you  have  any  fears 
That  aught  herein  amiss  is, 

Stop  with  your  hands  your  husbands' 
ears, 
And  stop  their  mouths  with  kisses. 

Not  over  smooth,  my  heroine. 
Thy  name  unto  the  rhymer ; 

Such  as  it  is,  I'll  put  it  in, 
Matilda  Guggenheimer. 


And  ere  I  was  to  patience  schooled, 

I  was  as  one  demented ; 
Bewitched,  bedevilled,  and  befooled, 

I  pined  and  I  lamented. 


But  one  there  was  to  whom  that  name 
Was  sweet  as  Christmas  carol. 

As  sweet  as  ever  streams  that  came 
Adown  a  treacle  barrel. 


Now  I  pronounced  a  benison. 
And  now  a  malediction. 

Now  quoted  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Now  Balzac's  sneering  fiction. 


I  will  not  tell  you  how  he  wooed  : 
Enough  :  ill-sped  his  wooing  ; 

His     softest    plaints    were    all    pooh- 
poohed. 
And  vain  his  warmest  sueinar. 


So  on  some  cure  or  other  bent, 
I  tried  all  means  of  healing 

The  wound  that  racked  my  tenement 
Of  clay  from  floor  to  ceiling. 


Alas,  that  from  those  ruby  lips 
Came  no  responsive  music ; 

The      heart     of     Frederick     William 
Schnipps 
Beneath  his  waistcoat  grew  sick. 


It  chanced,  as  I  had  roamed  one  day  He  saw  another's  suit  preferred, 

From  comedy  to  sermon.  Another  suit  accepted ; 

A  little  story  crossed  my  way —  She  gave  another  swain  her  word  ; 

'Twas  writ  in  simple  German —  And  what  was  worse,  she  kept  it. 


A  little  story,  but  beneath 
There  lay  a  mighty  moral, 

Whereon  I  cut  my  wisdom-teeth 
As  babies  do  on  coral. 


He  met  his  fate  in  anguish  dumb ; 

Remonstrance  had  been  idle; 
Forth  went  he  ere  the  day  was  come 

Appointed  for  the  bridal  : 
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Forth  wert  he,  and  for  weary  years, 

Despair  his  only  guerdon, 
He  bore  his  sorrows,  while  his  tears 

Still  heavier  made  his  burden. 

Ten  weary  years,  the  usual  time 

For  woeful  lovers'  travel, 
He    roamed    from    Brunn    to    Hildes- 
heim, 

From  Danube's  flood  to  Havel. 


"  Ten  years  agone  I  left  this  spot, 

To  try  if  there  were  virtue 
In  absence;  for,  said  I,  if  not. 

At  least  it  cannot  hurt  you. 

"  Ten  years  are  gone,  but  I  have  found 
Naught   that  would  give  my  smarts 
ease ; 

It  groweth  not  on  mortal  ground, 
The  true  celestial  heartsease. 


But,  as  the  blood-besprinkled  spot 

Is  haunted  by  the  victim. 
So  spell-bound,  as  it  were,  he  sought 

The    place  where    she    had    kicked 
him. 


"  Her  voice,  her  face,  her  flaxen  hair. 
Her  figure  trim  and  jaunty, 

They  haunt  me,  haunt  me  everywhere. 
In  palace  and  in  shanty. 


Again  he  sought  the  fatal  shore 
Where  all  his  hopes  were  stranded. 

All  open  stood  the  well-known  door, 
(The  floor  was  freshly  sanded). 

Deep  brooding  o'er  the  lot  o'  man, 
And  man's  worst  lot,  as  lover. 

He  sank  upon  the  ottoman 
(It  had  a  worsted  cover). 

And  as  he  sat  he  sang  a  dirge  — 
Which  would  have  been  sublimer, 

But  one  strain  only  could  emerge, 
"Matilda  Guggenheimer." 

And  as  he  sat  and  crooned  away, 
A  sad-eyed  stranger  entered. 

The  woes  of  many  a  hapless  day 
Upon  his  brow  concentred. 

Straight  ceased  the  wail  monotonous  ; 

Qouth  each  unto  the  other, 
"  Some  kindred  fate  hath  brought  on 

Some  like  mishap,  my  brother." 


"  E'en  though  decay  her  form  enclasp, 

And  poverty  begrime  her, 
I'll  love  unto  my  latest  gasp 

Matilda  Guggenheimer. 

"  I've  laid  my  nostrums  on  the  shelf. 

My  ill  is  past  enduring  ; 
And  I  am  come  to  kill  myself. 

As  there's  no  hope  of  curing. 

"There  is  a  stream  below  the  town. 
By  which  I  once  besought  her, 

And  there  my  weary  self  I'll  drown 
Beneath  the  chilly  water." 

Grim  smiled  the  sad-eyed  one  thereat, 

Nor  long  his  answer  tarried  : 
"  Your  coming  here  is  very  pat. 
Just  wait  till  I  can  get  my  hat 
And  I  will  join  you  quick  as  that  — 
I  am  the  man  that  —  vcrbum  sat  — 
Miss  Guggenheimer  married." 


Then   out  spoke  Frederick  Will-i-am  — 

"My  woe  is  from  a  woman; 
Though  you  may  think  I  silly  am. 

You'll  pity  if  you're  human. 

We  are  permitted  by  Dr.  Lewis  Feuchtwanger,  the  well-known  chemist,  to 
make  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  recently  read  by  him  before  the 
American  Institute,  referring  to  an  important  and  valuable  product  of  the 
Southern  States : 

The  china  clay,  commonly  called  kaolin,  occurs  in  very  large  deposits 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  its 
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production  offers  remunerative  results  for  the  manufacturers  of  porcelain, 
manufacturers  of  paper  and  paper  hangings,  earthen  and  Rockingham 
ware,  paint  manufacturers,  frame  makers,  molders,  and  many  other  arti- 
sans. The  paper  clay  has  been  mined  in  South  Carolina  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  brought  to  this  market,  where  it  always  finds  ready  sale. 
More  than  3000  tons  have  been  landed  here  during  this  year,  and  10,000 
more  are  already  engaged  to  be  delivered  for  the  extensive  branches  just 
mentioned.  But  there  are  many  more  deposits  in  that  State  capable  of 
producing  a  million  of  tons  with  the  most  simple  modus  operandi,  consist- 
ing of  cutting  or  digging  the  white  clay,  which  is  either  directly  exposed  on 
the  surface  or  within  a  few  feet  of  the  alluvial  soil,  drying  the  lumps  by 
exposure  to  the  sun  for  one  or  two  days,  packing  into  tierces  holding 
about  half  a  ton,  and  delivering  it  to  the  railroad  within  a  mile  of  the  pit. 
The  range  of  the  sand  hills  in  the  above  States,  which  contain  those  exten- 
sive clay  deposits,  is,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  of  great  importance,  for 
they  are  all  usually  found  adjacent  to  the  rivers,  and  more  developed  near 
the  larger  streams  than  the  smaller  ones  ;  the  sand  hills  appear  to  be 
accumulations  of  sand,  produced  by  aqueous  agency,  during  the  period 
when  the  lower  boundary  of  the  primitive  region  constituted  an  ancient  sea 
beach. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  white  clay  deposits  are  mostly  found 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  still  more  remarkable  is  the  existence 
of  those  large  clay  deposits,  so  perfectly  free  from  foreign  admixture,  and 
even  of  remains  of  the  felspar  from  which  it  originated.  Analysis  of  an 
orthoclase  shows  a  composition  of  66  silica,  17  alumina,  3  soda,  9  potash, 
and  I  water,  while  albite  and  oligoclase  have  about  the  same  composition, 
with  certain  differences  in  the  bases.  None  of  the  felspar  contains  over 
one  per  cent,  of  water,  while  the  analysis  of  the  white  clay  from  South 
Carolina  shows  the  presence  of  12  per  cent,  water,  and  not  a  trace  of  potash 
or  soda,  and  only  2  per  cent,  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  silica  and  alumina 
in  about  equal  proportion,  namely,  44  per  cent,  silica  and  39  per  cent,  alumina. 
In  its  physical  character,  the  alteration  is  just  as  remarkable.  Neither 
mica  nor  quartz  can  be  detected  by  the  eye  or  the  touch.  New  Jersey  clays 
and  the  English  china  clay  have  the  same  peculiarity,  as  proved  by  their 
analysis,  and  a  grave  question  arises  how  this  metamorphosis  took  place, 
and  where  have  the  alkalies  of  the  pre-existing  felspar  gone,  and  how  have 
they  disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  water  1  In  looking  among  the  ele- 
ments for  an  agency,  we  find  carbonic  acid  the  only  element  that  could 
have  produced  this  metamorphosis  ;  but  we  are  puzzled  to  know  by  what 
process  and  at  what  period  of  decomposition  such  a  change  has  taken 
place. 

The  white  clay  of  South  Carolina  appears  to  be  fully  equal  in  quality  to 
the  famous  English  china  clay,  which  is  largely  imported  from  Cornwall, 
England,  and  so  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  But  there  it  is  not  found  in 
such  large  masses  as  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  writer  examined  a 
number  of  deposits  of  acres  in  extent  and  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  depth. 
Since  one  yard  square  yields  300  cwts.  of  the  fine  and  pure  clay,  the  supply 
is  inexhaustible.  The  peculiar  appearance  of  a  thin  crust  covering  the 
sand  hills  is,  to  the  observer,  of  great  interest ;  for  it  gives  undeniable  proof 
that  the  transformation  of  the  metamorphic  or  crystalline  rocks,  during  the 
azoic  period,  took  place  under  volcanic  auspices,  and  that  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  must  have  undergone  several  other  alterations  before  the 
present  condition  of  the  sand  and  clay  was  attained. 

A  ferruginous  sandstone,  resembling  fused  masses  from  a  great  heat,  and 
assuming  thin  crusts  with  fantastical  figures,  is  seen  all  along  the  sand 
hills,  just  below  the  alluvial  soil,  and  above  the  sand  and  clay  hills,  and  I 
have  seen  the  same  crusts  of  oxide  of  iron  on  the  railroad  from  Washington 
to  Baltimore,  lying  over  the  sand  strata  in  that  neighborhood. 
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In  Georgia,  within  the  compass  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  extensive  deposits  of 
blue  or  fire  clay,  resembling  the  New  Jersey  blue  clay,  are  found,  which  are 
accompanied  by  a  brown  mineral,  resembling  amber,  but  properly  a  brown 
lignite,  which,  when  freshly  broken,  has  the  odor  of  petroleum  ;  and  also 
accompanied  by  large  quantities  of  oyster  {gryphed)  shells  and  other  forms. 

The  burrstone  or  millstone  grit  is  also  found  contiguous  to  the  clay  beds, 
or  at  the  sand  hills,  where  I  found  a  large  mass  of  several  hundred  pounds, 
composed  all  of  silicious  shells  within  the  red  sand  strata. 

A  beautiful  sandstone  with  oxide  of  manganese  in  black  spots,  and 
which  is  sometimes  called  leopardite,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  skin  of  a 
leopard,  is  here  presented.  It  is  from  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  may  be  made 
into  a  fine  ornamental  stone. 

The  consumption  of  china  clay  or  white  clay  is  very  large  and  daily  in- 
creasing ;  statistics  show  that  during  the  last  six  months  about  2000  tons 
of  English  clay  have  been  imported  in  this  port.  South  Carolina  has  fur- 
nished for  the  paper  makers  and  stainers  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  2000  tons  during  the  same  period.  The  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
potteries  consume  20,000  tons  per  annum.  The  Ohio  potteries  in  Liverpool 
and  Cincinnati  consume  annually  over  40,000  tons.  The  price  of  the 
English  clay  averages  $30  gold  per  ton,  while  the  American  can  be  had  for 
a  little  over  half  that  price  in  currency. 

One  by  one  our  cherished  beliefs  are  being  swept  away  by  the  ruthless 
hands  of  historical  and  analytical  criticism.  We  have  learned  that  King 
Alfred  never  burned  the  cakes  nor  founded  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  that 
Omar  never  destroyed  the  library  of  Alexandria;  that  the  Maelstrom  never 
had  any  more  existence  than  the  Kraken,  and  that  William  Tell  is  as  mere 
a  myth  as  the  Wandering  Jew. 

And  now  that  grand  old  symbol,  the  Car  of  Juggernaut,  emblem  of  cruel 
and  resistless  will,  which  has  rolled  on  its  crushing  way  down  miles  of 
sophomorical  rhetoric,  and  scattered  its  victims'  blood  over  square  leagues 
of  bombastic  twaddle,  must  go  the  way  of  the  rest.  True  there  is  a  car,  or 
wheeled  shrine,  of  Jagannath  (Lord  of  the  World,  or  Vishnu),  and  it  is 
drawn  by  devotees  ;  but  of  self-immolation  under  its  wheels,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  worship  at  the  annual  festival,  Mr.  Hunter,  an  intelligent 
visitor,  who  has  made  these  matters  his  especial  study,  tells  us  there  is  not 
even  a  trace  in  the  rituals  or  religious  literature.  To  anything  of  the  sort 
the  whole  spirit  of  Vishnu-worship  is  opposed,  he  says,  and  even  an  acci- 
dental death  in  the  temple  puts  a  stop  to  the  services  and  pollutes  all  the 
offerings.  Mr.  Hunter  supposes  that  the  story  has  originated  partly  in  the 
accidents  that  must  occur  in  the  vast  throng  of  eager  devotees,  and  in  the 
frequency  of  deaths  among  persons  exhausted  by  long  pilgrimage  and  the 
pestilential  air  of  Puri,  exposing  themselves  to  the  blazing  tropical  sun  in  a 
condition  of  religious  excitement.  These  facts,  distorted  by  the  Moham- 
medans, and  accepted  by  credulous  missionaries,  have  given  rise  to  the 
Western  notion  of  the  "  Car  of  Juggernaut."  Yet  long  after  all  belief  in  it 
is  destroyed,  it  will  roll  on  in  turgid  verbiage,  perhaps  for  centuries. 
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THE  6th  of  August,  then,  gave  to  the  enemy  open  play  upon 
French  territory.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  possible  for  the 
French  to  enter  upon  a  general  offensive  movement ;  now  it  was  so  no 
longer.  Still,  with  that  exception,  there  was  no  vital  reason  why  they 
should  be  seriously  alarmed ;  and  the  chances  of  war  might  at  any 
time  present  an  opportunity  to  assume  an  attitude  more  reassuring.  But 
two  French  corps  had  been  engaged  ;  six  were  still  intact ;  a  decisive 
battle  had  not  taken  place  ;  while  the  Germans  were  hourly  lengthen- 
ing the  distance  from  their  base  of  operations,  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments, and  numerically  growing  weaker,  the  French  were  drawing 
nearer  to  their  reserves  and  great  depots ;  and  he  would  have  been  a 
bold  man  to  stake  his  reputation  at  that  time  upon  a  prediction  as 
to  how  the  invasion  would  end.  Two  battles,  and  severe  ones,  had 
indeed  been  lost ;  but  in  each  the  troops  had  fought  with  dis- 
tinguished bravery,  and  inflicted  greater  loss  than  they  had  sustained. 
They  too  had  combated  against  superior  numbers  ;  although  we  must 
say  that  their  strong  positions,  chosen  with  great  co!/J>  ^'ce//,  should 
have  balanced  their  inferiority  in  that  respect.  The  troops  had  been 
brave,  disciplined  and  enthusiastic ;  they  were  armed  with  the  most 
formidable  infantry-weapon  :  how  then  is  it  that  consternation  seized 
people  and  army  upon  what  were  but  slight  reverses  compared  with 
the  resources  yet  at  hand  ?  The  inevitable  conclusion  forced  upon  us 
17 
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is,  that  the  incapacity  of  the  commanding  generals  had  broken  the 
spirit  by  a  mode  of  warfare  wholly  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the 
army  ;  and  that  the  most  incredible  insouciance  and  lack  of  coopera- 
tion had  signalised  their  movements  since  the  declaration  of  war. 
The  utmost  alarm  spread  through  the  country.  The  Emperor,  9th  of 
August,  turned  over  to  Marshal  Bazaine  the  chief  command.  It  was 
resolved  to  concentrate  everything  at  Chalons  and  give  battle. 
Counter-orders  from  Paris  directed  the  defence  of  Lorraine,  and 
the  army  concentrated,  with  the  exception  of  Marshal  MacMahon's 
corps,  at  Metz,  fourteen  divisions  with  about  six  cavalr}'  divisions. 
But  Marshal  Bazaine  left  unprotected  the  passages  of  the  Moselle 
and  Meuse  ;  and  it  is  impossible  without  such  protection  to  perceive 
how  he  expected  to  defend  that  important  province. 

The  armies  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  Gen.  Steinmetz  now 
moved  directly  upon  Metz,  the  first  from  north  to  south,  the  second 
due  west,  capturing  on  the  way  the  trains  of  two  infantry  divisions. 
Gen.  Steinmetz,  with  wonted  impetuosity,  with  the  ist  and  7th  North- 
German  army  corps,  threw  the  2d  and  3d  French  corps,  14th  August, 
under  the  cannon  of  the  fortress  of  Metz.     These  corps  were  on  the 
point  of  crossing  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  other  French 
corps  were  united.     To  have  posted  troops  in  the  position  where  Gen. 
Steinmetz  defeated  them  was  an  utter  and  gratuitous  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  Marshal  Bazaine.     There  was  no  necessity  whatever  to  place 
troops  in  front  of  Metz,  as  the  cannon  of  Forts   Saint  Julien  and 
Quelen,  with  their  immediate  lines  of  defences,  protected  the  fortress 
in  such  a  manner  as   to  make  it  an  absolute  impossibility  for  an 
enemy,  however  strong,  on  that  side  to  approach  within  four  miles. 
To  Gen.  Steinmetz  it  was  a  welcome  opportunity  to  seek  by  an  attack 
of  these  corps  to  divert  the  attention  of  Marshal  Bazaine  from  the 
difficult  operation  in  course  of  execution  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
who  was  then  in  nearest  proximity  to  Marshal  Bazaine,  seeking  to  gain 
the  rear  of  Metz  by  crossing  over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  and 
to  keep  the  enemy  at  Metz  until  Prince  Frederick  Charles  would  be 
enabled  to  strike  him  in  the  left  flank  while  Gen.  Steinmetz  attacked 
in  front.     This  difficult  manoeuvre  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  having 
been  executed,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  Marshal  Bazaine,  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  him  to  defend  Lorraine,  and  a  withdrawal  to  Ver- 
dun and  Chalons  was  at  once  determined  upon,  yet  tardily  executed. 
The  corps  engaged  on  14th  August  by  Gen.  Steinmetz  could  not  in 
time  fall  in  the  line  of  retreat  on  account  of  that  battle,  and  for  this 
reason  Marshal  Bazaine  retarded  the  retreat  of  his  remaining  forces, 
making  but  a  brief  march  on  15th  August.     It  was  intended  to  resume 
the  march  with  the  reunited  army  early  on  the  i6th  of  August.    A  high- 
road leads  from  Metz  to  Verdun  ;  it  forks  at  Gravelotte,  passing  south- 
ward by  Rezonville,  Mars  La  Tour,  Fresne,  to  Verdun,  northward  over 
Doncourt  and  Jarny.     The  intervening  distance  from  Jarny  on  the 
northern  to  Mars  La  Tour  on  the  southern  road  is  about  six  miles,  the 
ground  uneven  and  covered  with  forest-growth.     Upon  the  southern 
side,  that  nearest  the  enemy,  the  bulk  of  the  forces  with  the  entire  trains 
were  advancing,  while  on  the  northern  branch  were  only  the  3d  and 
4th  corps.     It  should  have  been  the  reverse ;  but  Marshal  Bazaine 
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seemed  to  have  been  struck  with  judicial  blindness.  Early  on  i6th 
August,  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  the  German  cavalry  and 
horse-artillery  threw  themselves  upon  the  French  forces,  and  the 
battles  of  Gorze  and  Vionville  commenced.  The  battle  of  Gorze, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  engagement,  reflects  credit  upon  Ger- 
man bravery.  In  forced  marches  Prince  Frederick  Charles  had 
hastened  up  his  advance-guards  as  soon  as  Marshal  Bazaine's  inten- 
tion to  leave  Metz  became  manifest,  and  succeeded  in  arresting  the 
march  of  the  2d  corps.  Upon  the  report  of  cannon  the  4th  French 
corps  on  the  northern  road  promptly  wheeled  to  the  left  in  sup- 
port of  the  2d.  An  exceedingly  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  barely 
five  German  divisions,  gradually  arriving  during  its  progress,  kept  at 
bay  and  checked  the  advance  of  thirteen  French  divisions.  The 
Imperial  Guard  fought  with  desperation,  sustaining  its  ancient  repu- 
tation. The  losses  were  very  great,  as  is  shown  by  those  of  the  nth 
North-German  regiment,  which  left  on  the  field  2000  of  3000  men 
and  44  officers.  Marshal  Bazaine  in  his  anxiety  to  protect  the  di- 
bouches  of  the  valleys  of  the  Gorze  and  Ars  south  of  Metz,  by  which 
Gen.  Steinmetz  was  expected,  changed  front  from  Gravelotte  to  Mars 
La  Tour,  making  of  the  former  front  his  present  right  flank.  He 
effected  his  purpose  of  checking  Gen.  Steinmetz,  but  so  placed  him- 
self as  to  make  his  principal  object,  the  retreat  to  Verdun,  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility.  To  prevent  his  retreat  was 
precisely  the  aim  of  the  enemy.  These  battles  were  claimed  as 
victories  by  the  Marshal :  but  where,  we  ask,  are  their  fruits  ?  It 
seems  that  the  17th  August  was  passed  by  Marshal  Bazaine  in  con- 
centrating his  army  to  the  rear  upon  Gravelotte,  to  rest,  replenish 
supplies,  and  then  make  another  attempt  to  reach  Verdun.  On  the 
same  day  he  reported  to  the  Emperor  his  intention  of  using  for  that 
purpose  the  circuitous  route  passing  through  Woippy  and  Briey  which 
he  believed  yet  to  be  open;  but  the  battles  of  i6th  August  having 
given  to  the  enemy  full  possession  of  the  roads  Rezonville-Mars  La 
Tour  and  Doncourt-Jarny,  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the  strategy 
of  his  formidable  opponents  should  have  taught  him  that  the  route 
Woippy-Briey  would  not  thereafter  be  open  a  single  day,  not  even 
throughout  the  17th.  Instead  of  falling  back  upon  Gravelotte,  he 
should  then,  if  his  intention  was  fixed  to  retreat  by  Woippy-Briey, 
have  made  that  attempt  during  the  night  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Gorze. 

The  battle  of  Gravelotte  which  now  followed,  i8th  August,  and 
which  had  for  its  object  to  defeat  Marshal  Bazaine's  last  attempt  in 
the  open  field  to  reach  Verdun,  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  of 
modern  wars.  It  commenced  at  noon.  The  German  armies  had 
taken  up  a  line  of  battle  extending  from  the  south  to  the  north  of 
the  Verdun  roads,  beginning  north  at  Rezonville  and  passing  through 
Gravelotte,  then  south  to  Warneville,  Armandville,  and  various  other 
villages.  The  terrain  is  wavy,  but  the  undulations  rise  to  broad 
plateaus,  where  infantry  and  artillery  may  be  perfectly  developed. 
The  battle-field  is  covered  with  small  villages  and  isolated  farm- 
houses, built  of  stone  and  surrounded  by  solid  stone  walls.  Into 
these  walls  loop-holes  had  everywhere  been  broken  by  the  French. 
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Such  was  the  case  with  an  orchard  wall  on  a  height  beyond  Gravelotte, 
where  also  extends  a  deep  hollow,  just  where  the  road  from  Metz 
makes  a  sharp  turn,  descending  at  a  slope  of  about  eight  degrees  ; 
here  French  tirailleurs  had  occupied  the  road-ditches,  reinforced  by 
embankments  defended  by  batteries  of  mitrailleuses.     At  these  points 
desperate  struggles  took  place.     When  the  German  columns  in  their 
advance  struck  the  road,  their  first  line  was  completely  mowed  down  ; 
but  the  second  unflinchingly  advancing,  and  opportunely  supported  by 
artillery  in  position  on  an  eminence  in  rear,  the  mitrailleuses  were 
silenced  and  taken  in  the  subsequent  infantry  advances.     Despite  the 
heavy  force  of  eight  German  army-corps  on  the  field  of  battle,  of 
whbm  six  were  engaged,  there  was  a  time  when  the  issue  was  waver- 
ing in  the  balance.     Signs  of  discouragement  and  of  faltering  were 
visible  in  the  German  lines.     The  fate  of  France  hung  on  a  hair,  more 
than  at  any  other  time  during  these  awful  struggles,  even  more  pre- 
carious  than    when    after   Metz  at  last  had  fallen   and    Paris   was 
besieged.     General   Aurelles  de  Paladines  beat  back  General  Von 
der  Tann  on  the  Loire,  and  pushing  forward  upon  Fontainebleau,  the 
general  head-quarters  of  the  German  army  had  already  packed  up 
and  were    read}'^  to  evacuate  Versailles.      This  serious  moment  at 
Gravelotte  was  at  4  p.  m.     At  this  crisis  the  venerable,  gray-headed 
King  arrived  on  the  field;  and,  as  at  Liitzen  in  1813  the  youthful 
French  conscripts  had  wavered,  and  were  reanimated  at  the  decisive 
moment  by  the  arrival  and  reassuring  words  of  the  Little  Man  with 
the  cocked  hat,  so  when  the  German  commander-in-chief  in  that  por- 
tentous hour  galloped  through  shot  and   shell  down  the  lines  of  his 
armies,  "  the  German  soldiers  were   electrified,"  and  with  renewed 
ardor  they  rushed  to  the  bloody  work  which  was  destined   to  end 
with  a  complete  victory  of  the  German  forces.     It  was  ten  at  night 
when  the  last  shot  was  fired  and  the  turmoil  ceased.     The  quiet  stars 
looked  down  upon  the  French  host  in  pity,  lying  shattered  and  bleed- 
ing, crowded  under  the  protection  of  the  cannon  of  Metz,  and  upon  a 
bloody  field  not  often  read  of  in  the  history  of  carnage.     On  a  spot 
where  the  traveller  may  now  look  over  golden  harvest-fields  down 
upon  the  grim  citadels  and  lofty  cathedral  towers  of  Metz,  heaps  of 
French  and  Germans  lay  pell-mell  together,  the  swarthy  herdsman  of 
the  south  of  France  side  by  side  with  the  fair-haired  peasant-boy  from 
Pomerania  in  one  last  sleep  which  at  least  knows  no  strife.      The 
German  artillery  had  done  its  most  horrible  work  there  ;  the  earth 
was  strewn  with  fragments  of  shot  and  shell ;  men's  heads,  soldiers' 
whole  bodies  were  literally  crushed  by  shells,  the  hoofs  of  horses  and 
the  wheels  of  the  artillery.     For  the  possession  of  the  stone-wall  en- 
circled orchard  thousands  had  fallen;  as  on  the  field  of  Waterloo 
around    Hougoumont's  hard-contested    enclosure,   the    same  at  the 
Ferme  Saint  Hubert,  a  natural  little  fortress.     Villages  were  entirely 
ploughed  down  by  cannon.     The  German  loss  had  been  immense,  but 
the  French  was  here  much  greater.     Here,  at  Gravelotte,  the  twelfth 
German  corps,  the  Saxon  army,  earned  imperishable  honor.     There, 
too,  fell  Prince  Salm-Salm,  while  leading  to  the  charge  a  battalion  of. 
the  Prussian  guards ;  fighting  against  Bazaine,  whom  he  had  learned 
to  despise  in  Mexico ;  a  noble  but  unfortunate  officer,  whose  history 
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is  connected  with  the  American  war  and  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  May  we  not  express  the  hope  that  our  century,  at  least, 
will  not  again  witness  a  like  carnage  ;  and  to  ask,  when  shall  come 
to  pass  that  holy  alliance  of  nations  of  which  the  amiable  Beranger 
sings  and  exhorts  — 

" egaux  par  la  vaillance, 

Frangais,  Anglais,  Beige,  Russe,  ou  Germain,  • 

Peuples,  formez  une  sainte  alliance, 

Et  donnez-vous  la  main  !  " 

While  we  must  concur  in  the  adverse  criticism  of  the  operations  of 
the  14th  of  August,  we  cannot  join  in  that  against  Marshal  Bazaine 
on  account  of  the  battle  of  Gravelotte.  He  was  right  in  making  this 
last  attempt.  But  we  are  obliged  to  censure  his  faulty  dispositions  of 
the  i6th  of  August,  as  well  as  his  inactivity  of  the  17th,  since  already 
on  the  1 6th  he  ought  to  have  achieved  what  he  attempted  and  failed 
to  do  on  the  i8th.  In  this  sense  certainly  that  battle  was  a  sacrifice, 
but  in  no  other.  He  showed  little  military  foresight,  however,  on  the 
17th,  when  in  his  rapport  sommaire  he  advised  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
of  the  intended  march  by  Woippy  and  Briey  to  Verdun ;  and  he  de- 
ceived his  Emperor  with  hopes  which  he  should  have  known  to  be 
impossible  of  realisation. 

After  the  battle  of  Worth,  the  Crown-Prince  had  closely  followed 
the  traces  of  the  retreating  Marshal  MacMahon,  the  latter  reaching 
Chalons  with  t\\Q  gros  of  the  ist,  5th  and  7th  corps  in  safety;  there 
from  the  i6th  to  the  19th  of  August  he  reorganised  his  army  and 
united  with  the  12th  corps,  General  Lebrun.  Only  then  did  the  ist 
corps  receive  its  reserves.  With  high  hopes  the  army  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Marshal  Bazaine  ;  at  last,  19th  of  August,  the  conviction 
must  have  dawned  upon  Marshal  MacMahon  that  some  extraordinary 
mishap  had  befallen  the  army  at  Metz.  A  council  of  war  was  held, 
in  which  the  alternative  was  presented  either  to  fight  again  at 
Chalons  with  twice-beaten  troops  a  victorious  army,  or  to  fall  back 
upon  Paris,  unite  with  the  reserves  and  forces  of  General  Vinoy,  and 
with  the  great  resources  of  the  capital  at  hand,  strike  under  its  walls 
the  decisive  blow.  The  latter  was  unanimously  resolved  by  the  coun- 
cil. It  would  have  been  well  for  France  had  this  movement  been 
authorised  by  the  Regency  ;  but  it  was  opposed  from  purely  political 
motives,  and  the  person  of  the  Emperor  was  no  longer  considered 
safe  in  the  capital ;  Marshal  MacMahon  was,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
emptorily directed  to  move  upon  Metz,  for  the  deliverance  of  Marshal 
Bazaine.  He  obeyed  reluctantly,  when  he  should  have  followed  his 
better  judgment ;  he  was  no  subordinate  General,  but  Marshal  in  the 
field  ;  strict  obedience  in  such  a  case  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  when 
orders  emanating  from  a  council  far  from  the  scene  of  action  are 
clearly  against  the  demands  of  the  actual  situation.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  the  Prussian  Guards,  4th  and  12th 
corps,  had  been  formed  into  a  fourth  army,  under  command  of  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Saxony,  with  orders  to  advance  rapidly  upon 
Chalons  and  reinforce  the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia.  Now,  the  direct 
road  to  Metz  being  closed  to  Marshal  MacMahon,  it  would  have  been 
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possible  only  by  means  of  one  of  those  secret  and  rapidly  executed 
flank-marches,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  which  signalise  the  great 
captain,  to  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  first  and  second  German  armies 
before  Metz ;  one  of  those  manoeuvres  which  enabled  Frederick  the 
Great,  after  the  disaster  of  Hochkirch,  to  wrest  victory  from  the  Aus- 
trians  ;  or  like  that  matchless  movement  of  our  own  General  Jackson 
which  so  fitly  closed  a  glorious  career  at  Chancellorsville.  But 
Marshal  MacMahon  was  no  Jackson,  nor  a  Frederick.  The  disorgan- 
isation of  his  troops  is  represented  as  having  been  extreme  by  French 
authorities  ;  yet  it  was  worth  a  trial  to  restore  buoyancy  to  his  army 
by  the  prospect  of  making  it  the  instrument  of  delivering  a  blow  which 
would  have  carried  consternation  in  the  enemy's  ranks.  What 
Marshal  MacMahon  did  was  less  than  nothing.  With  excessive  slow- 
ness he  moved  off  from  Chalons  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  fell  back 
upon  Rheims,  endeavoring  to  turn  the  right  of  the  advancing  enemy. 
The  railway  in  full  operation,  Rheims-Mezieres-Thionville,  well 
situated  for  such  a  rapid  movement,  appears  in  no  way  to  have  been 
made  use  of  by  him.  Only  on  the  23d  of  August,  when  the  German 
advance  was  within  one  day's  march  of  Chalons  —  reaching  it  on  the 
24th  of  August  —  Marshal  McMahon  left  Rheims  for  Suippe,  drawing 
closer  to  the  army  of  the  Crown-Prince  of  Saxony  which  was  ad- 
vancing on  the  right  of  the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia.  On  the 
following  day,  24th  of  August,  he  again  marched  backward  to  the 
north-west  upon  Rethel,  where  he  was  compelled  by  the  indifferent 
administration  of  the  subsistence  department  to  lie  inactive  on  the 
25th  of  August  to  replenish  supplies.  At  last,  on  the  26th  and  27th  of 
August,  hi*s  corps,  resting  with  the  left  at  Vouziers,  gradually  wheeled 
into  line  between  Vouziers  and  La  Chene  Populeux.  The  proximity 
of  the  enemy  and  the  apprehension  that  his  other  corps  could  not  be 
sufficiently  extricated  from  the  Argonne  Forest  in  time  for  a  general 
concentration,  recalled  the  wish  of  his  heart,  and  the  promptings  of 
true  strategy  urged  him  to  fall  back  upon  Paris,  and  he  actually 
issued  orders  to  that  effect,  which  the  soldiers  began  to  execute  with 
alacrity  —  the  silent  force  exerted  upon  their  understandings  by  a 
right  movement.  But  for  the  third  time  the  Regency  at  Paris  inter- 
fered with  the  movements  of  the  Generals  in  a  most  unaccountable 
and  reprehensible  manner,  fully  imitating  the  ci-devaiit  Aulic  Council 
of  Vienna,  and  bringing  upon  the  country  the  bitterest  reverses. 
Marshal  MacMahon  was  ordered  to  persist  in  the  deliverance  of  Metz, 
and  again  he  obeyed.  It  is  a  deplorable  spectacle  to  see  a  Marshal 
of  France  hesitating  between  two  plans,  one  of  which  he  dare  not 
execute  though  his  judgment  tells  him  that  he  ought,  the  other  forced 
upon  him,  which  he  obeys,  but  in  a  manner  so  indifferent  and  spirit- 
less as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  end.  The  movements  already 
directed  had  to  be  countermanded,  the  already  reviving  spirit  of  the 
army  checked.  He  now  moved  upon  Stenay  and  Montme'dy,  and 
effected  a  concentration  of  his  army  under  cover  of  the  5th  corps, 
passing  the  Meuse  at  Remilly  and  Mouzon.  When  on  the  29th  of 
August,  however,  the  5th  corps  attempted  likewise  to  cross  the  river  to 
follow  the  gros  of  the  army,  it  was  prevented  by  the  enemy  and  held  at 
bay  the  entire  day.     General  de  Failly  in  consequence  during  the  night 
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following  hastened  back  to  Beaumont,  and  had  barely  rested  his 
wearied  troops  when  the  Crown-Prince  of  Saxony  attacked  and  re- 
pulsed him.  Marshal  MacMahon  finding  the  road  to  Montmddy 
closed,  resolved  upon  a  concentration  and  stand  at  Sedan,  for  which 
the  night  of  the  31st  of  August  was  used. 

As  soon  as  the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia  had  learned  of  the  flank- 
march  of  Marshal  MacMahon  upon  Rheims,  he  stopped  his  movement 
upon  Chalons,  and  uniting  with  the  fourth  army  at  the  height  of  the 
line  of  Grandpre,  sought  the  traces  of  the  French  marshal.  This  was 
no  difficult  matter.  Marshal  MacMahon's  movements  being  slowly 
executed  with  now  fully  dispirited  troops,  the  pursuers  found  at  every 
step  evidences  of  an  almost  total  disorganisation.  While  on  the  31st 
of  August  the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia  with  part  of  his  army  occu- 
pied the  enemy  at  Bazeilles,  the  rest  rapidly  concentrated  in  a  wide 
circumference  around  Sedan.  The  battle-picture  we  will  give  in  the 
King  of  Prussia's  own  brief  and  lucid  description  : 

"The  army  had  arrived  during  tlie  evening  of  the  3Tst  of  August 
and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  September  in  the  positions 
prescribed  around  Sedan.  The  Bavarians  formed  the  left  wing  near 
Bazeilles  on  the  Meuse  ;  next  stood  the  Saxons  towards  Monceille 
and  Paigny  ;  the  Guards  were  still  on  the  march  to  take  position  at 
Givonne  ;  the  5th  and  nth  corps  were  posted  toward  Saint  Menges 
and  Fleigneux.  As  the  Meuse  makes  a  sudden  bend  at  this  point,  no 
corps  had  been  placed  between  Saint  Menges  and  Doncherry ;  but 
Wiirtemberg  troops  were  stationed  in  the  latter  place  to  cover  at  the 
same  time  the  rear  against  sorties  from  Mezieres.  The  cavalry- 
division,  Count  Stolberg,  was  in  the  plains  of  Doncherry,  forming  the 
right  wing.  In  the  front  toward  Sedan  was  posted  the  rest  of  the 
Bavarian  troops.  Despite  a  dense  fog  the  battle  began  early  in  the 
morning  near  Bazeilles,  and  gradually  a  very  violent  fight  ensued, 
during  which  house  after  house  had  to  be  taken,  which  lasted  nearly 
the  entire  day,  and  during  which  the  Erfurt  division  Schoeler  (reserve, 
4th  corps)  had  to  take  part.  When  I  arrived  at  8  o'clock  at  the  front 
before  Sedan,  the  great  battery  was  just  commencing  to  fire  against 
the  fortifications.  At  all  points  a  heavy  artillery-battle  was  now  in 
progress,  lasting  for  hours,  and  during  which  we  gradually  gained 
ground.  The  above  mentioned  villages  were  taken.  Very  deep 
ravines,  covered  with  forests,  rendered  the  advance  of  the  infantry 
still  more  difficult,  while  the  defence  was  thereby  facilitated.  The 
villages  of  Illy  and  Floing  were  taken,  and  gradually  the  circle  of 
fire  narrowed  around  Sedan.  A  magnificent  view  was  presented 
from  our  position  on  a  height  in  the  rear  of  the  great  battery  to  the 
right  and  front  of  the  village  of  Frenois,  above  Saint  Torcy.  The 
staunch  resistance  of  the  enemy  began  to  lessen,  of  which  we  judged 
by  the  broken  battalions  running  hastily  out  of  the  woods  and  vil- 
lages. The  cavalry  attempted  to  attack  several  battalions  of  our  5th 
corps,  who  maintained  an  excellent  front ;  the  cavalry  charged  through 
the  intervals  of  the  battalions,  wheeled,  and  charged  in  the  same  way 
three  times  ;  the  field  was  covered  with  corpses  and  horses  —  all  of 
which  we  could  plainly  see  from  our  position.  As  the  enemy's  re- 
treat assumed  in  many  places  the  nature  of  a  rout,  and  everything. 
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infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  was  crowding  into  the  city  and  vicinity, 
with  no  indication  that  the  enemy  sought  to  extricate  himself  from  this 
desperate  condition  by  capitulation,  nothing  was  left  but  to  order  the 
bombardment  of  the  city ;  but  as  already  in  twenty  minutes  fires 
broke  out  in  several  places,  which  with  the  many  burning  villages  in 
the  whole  circuit  of  battle  made  a  moving  spectacle,  I  ordered  the 
firing  to  cease,  and  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Von  Bronsard  of  the  general 
staff  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  offer  the  capitulation  to  army  and  fortress." 

The  sequel  is  well  known  —  the  fate  of  France  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Irresolution  characterised  the  operations  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
which  prepared  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan.  The  march  upon  Paris 
should  have  begun  on  the  19th  of  August ;  on  that  day  he  had  the 
shorter  road  to  the  capital.  This  was  so  no  longer  on  the  27th  ;  the 
enemy  had  then  the  shorter  line,  and  could  have  anticipated  and  pre- 
vented him.  On  that  day  the  march  upon  Metz  was  the  only  prac- 
ticable movement,  although  a  difficult  one.  But  despairing  of  it  also, 
were  there  no  other  routes  of  retreat  ?  Before  him  lay  the  rich  and 
untouched  North  of  France,  full  of  fortresses,  under  cover  of  which  a 
stronger  enemy  even  could  have  been  held  at  bay.  But  he  chose 
rather  to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  cannon  of  a  small 
fortress,  neither  provisioned  nor  properly  armed,  and  to  fight  there  a 
battle  of  desperation.  To  sacrifice  one  portion  of  the  army  and  break 
through  with  the  rest  does  not  occur  to  him.  In  a  great  semi-circle, 
both  wings  leaning  on  the  Meuse,  he  takes  his  position.  An  officer 
of  the  general  staff  of  the  French  army  writes  :  "  Never  was  an  army 
placed  more  unfortunately  than  at  Sedan.  It  is  customary  to  act  upon 
a  well-determined  plan  of  operation,  with  a  line  of  retreat  secure  in 
case  of  defeat,  upon  which  reserves  and  ambulances  are  stationed 
beforehand  ;  but  here  we  see  our  troops  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
having  no  line  of  retreat  save  through  a  city  the  narrow  gates  and 
streets  of  which,  impeded  by  trains,  constituted  an  inextricable 
defile." 

There  was  one  commanding  general  at  least,  Wimpffen,  as  his 
name  indicates  of  German  descent,  who  felt  bitterly  the  humiliation 
demanded  of  him,  and  who  struggled  to  avert  it.  A  few  hours  only 
before  the  battle  began  he  had  arrived  at  Sedan  from  Algiers,  and 
Marshal  MacMahon  being  severely  wounded,  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand-in-chief. In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  Sedan,  ere  the  Emperor 
wrote  his  letter  to  the  King,  General  Wimpffen  proposed  to  open  with 
his  troops  a  way  through  the  lines,  and  to  march  either  upon  Carignan 
or  seek  refuge  upon  Belgian  territory.  The  Emperor  declined  to 
accede  to  this  plan.  General  Wimpffen,  after  a  lively  altercation  on 
this  subject  with  the  Emperor  and  his  suite,  tendered  his  resignation. 
The  Emperor  refused  to  accept  it  and  appealed  to  his  sense  of  duty, 
when  General  Wimpffen  signed  the  capitulation. 

We  have  now  finally  to  allude  to  the  fortunes  of  Marshal  Bazaine 
to  have  treated  of  those  events  offering  scope  for  impartial  strategi- 
cal criticism.  After  the  surrender  of  Metz,  the  regular  army  of 
France  was  practically  destroyed  —  paralysed  already  after  Sedan  — 
and  thenceforth  no  profitable  comparison  can  be  made  between  pow- 
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erful,  well-schooled  regular  armies,  flushed  with  victory,  and  raw 
levies  of  undisciplined,  illy-provided  volunteer  forces.  From  the  day 
of  Gravelotte  already  it  was  not  difficult  to  have  seen  that  the  war 
was  definitely  decided  in  favor  of  the  Germans;  the  whole  world  saw 
it ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  thus  with  those  who,  in  a  sudden 
eruption  at  the  head  of  a  fanatical  faction,  from  whom  the  well-to-do 
classes  shrank,  had  been  bold  enough  to  seize  the  helm  of  the  ship  of 
state,  then  already  fast  going  to  pieces.  The  unfortunate  declaration, 
at  that  time,  of  a  republic,  and  the  immoderate  and  unstatesmanlike 
conduct  of  M.  Gambetta,  who  has  in  him  more  of  Italian  dagger- 
ferocity  than  French  bravery  and  elan,  were  destined  to  bring  even 
greater  misfortunes  upon  France  than  the  hasty  act  of  Napoleon  in 
declaring  war  had  already  inflicted.  Peace  after  Sedan  or  Metz 
would  have  saved  to  France  millions  of  money,  a  not  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  territory  afterward  surrendered,  thousands  of  valuable 
lives ;  it  would  not  have  lost  to  France  a  particle  of  honor,  but 
strengthened  its  reputation  for  wisdom,  and  saved  the  prestige  it  still 
had  among  foreign  nations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proclamation 
of  a  republic  alienated  from  France  the  sympathies  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  of  which  it  so  much  stood  in  need.  They  collectively  would 
have  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  had  there  been  a  dis- 
position for  peace,  to  make  his  conditions  the  most  lenient ;  but  they 
had  no  favors  to  grant  to  a  Gambetta  faction,  and  cared  not  how 
much  of  a  French  Republic  would  be  despoiled. 

Marshal  Bazaine  is  now  for  some  time  on  trial  before  a  military 
court.  We  believe  that  he  acted  in  the  rendition  of  Metz  as  an  hon- 
orable soldier,  and  that  he  conducted  the  defence  with  coolness,  bra- 
very and  judgment.  The  court  will  not  be  able  therefore,  with  the 
lights  before  us,  justly  to  condemn  him  ;  nor  would  it  be  fair  to  do  so 
on  the  plea  of  faulty  operations  in  the  field  ;  such  a  precedent  would 
arraign  most  other  commanders  in  this  war,  particularly  Marshal 
MacMahon.  If  he  be  adjudged  guilty,  it  can  but  be  under  the  im- 
pression of  the  disappointment  which  his  supposed  too  early  rendi- 
tion of  Metz  inflicted  upon  subsequent  French  operations  on  the 
Loire  ;  which,  had  the  fall  of  Metz  taken  place  but  two  weeks  later 
than  it  did,  might  have  had  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  Ger- 
man armies  beleaguering  Paris,  and  would  then  probably  have  forced 
the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege.  But  the  freeing  of  the  large  German 
army  before  Metz  enabled  it,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  to  begin  the 
campaign  against  the  army  of  the  Loire,  which  was  hastening  to  the 
succor  of  Paris  ;  and  had  already  (9th  of  November)  compelled  Gen- 
eral Von  der  Tann  to  evacuate  Orleans.  But  on  the  loth  of  Novem- 
ber three  divisions  reinforced  that  General ;  and  the  army  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  from  Metz  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Orleans 
on  the  27th  of  November,  General  Aurelles  de  Paladines  was,  on  the 
following  day,  compelled  to  accept  battle  at  Beaune,  which  ended  in 
the  complete  overthrow  of  his  army. 

Could  Marshal  Bazaine  have  broken  through  the  investing  army, 
and  was  it  in  his  power  to  hold  out  beyond  the  27th  of  October.?  are 
really  the  questions  to  be  determined.  We  believe  the  first  to  have 
been  both  impossible  and  useless  ;  its  impossibility  is  beyond  a  doubt 
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demonstrated  by  the  various  unsuccessful  attempts  made  by  him. 
Before  Sedan  had  fallen  he  was  justified  in  counting  upon  the  aid  of 
Marshal  MacMahon  ;  his  sorties  on  the  31st  of  August  and  ist  of 
September  show,  both  by  their  date  and  direction,  that  he  was  well- 
informed  of  Marshal  MacMahon's  movements,  that  he  considered 
succor  from  that  quarter  as  hopeless,  and  that  he  must  solely  rely 
upon  himself.  But  these  and  subsequent  sorties  were  bloodily  re- 
pulsed. The  besieging  army  was  too  watchful  and  too  strong.  But 
could  a  sortie  ever  have  succeeded,  only  40  to  50,000  men,  with- 
out trains,  subsistence  or  artillery,  would  have  been  able  to  break 
through.  Which  way  was  he  to  turn  with  so  insignificent  a  force  in  a 
country  destitute  of  resources  ?  To  the  north  ?  there  already  a  new 
army  barred  the  way?  To  the  south?  there  General  VVerder  stood 
with  a  strong  force  at  Strassburg.  A  diversion  into  Germany  ?  there 
was  a  sixth  army  already  in  position,  and  a  seventh  in  course  of 
formation.  Wherever  we  look  escape  was  hopeless,  and  we  come  to 
the  firm  conclusion,  therefore,  that  by  holding  tuider  the  walls  of  Mctz 
an  army  of  nearly  200,000  men  of  the  best  forces  of  which  the  enetny  was 
able  to  dispose,  Marshal  Bazaine  did  better  service  to  his  country  than  he 
could  have  rendered  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever. 

A  siege  of  jeventy  days  in  a  fortress  with  a  garrison  of  173,000 
men  and  55,000  inhabitants,  insufiiciently  provisioned  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  for  the  regular  garrison  only,  could  not  have  been  endured 
without  severest  sufferings  to  all  within.  Already  in  the  beginning  of 
October  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  a  daily  allowance  of  a  ration  per 
man  of  300  grammes  of  bad  bread  ;  the  drinkable  water  was  cut  off; 
salt  was  entirely  gone  ;  flour  and  grain  in  small  quantity  left ;  nearly 
all  the  horses  had  been  eaten  up.  Twenty  thousand  wounded  and 
sick  of  typhus  and  other  epidemics  had  to  be  cared  for  without  medi- 
cines ;  the  mortality  was  frightful  ;  the  stench  of  the  dead  and  fallen 
beasts  unbearable.  Famine  had  put  hors  de  combat  65,000  combat- 
ants; the  bravery  of  the  garrison  during  the  three  months'  siege  was 
amply  vindicated  by  i  marshal,  24  generals,  2140  officers  and  42,350 
soldiers  killed  or  wounded.  If  human  endurance  could  have  borne 
such  trials,  or  an  active  besieging  army  quietly  witnessed  them  while 
in  progress  without  making  an  attempt  to  assault  the  place,  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks  there  would  not  have  been  found  a  living  human 
being  within  the  walls  of  "  Virgin  Metz,"  and  for  two  weeks  at  least 
the  defence  would  have  had  to  be  prolonged  to  have  been  of  service 
to  France.  We  bear  no  admiration  for  the  talents  and  character  of 
Marshal  Bazaine  ;  his  infamous  tender  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  Juarez  General  Diaz,  when  leaving  Mexico,  has  blackened  his 
fame  for  all  time  ;  on  the  contrary  we  believe  both  of  a  low  order  ; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  a  court-martial  can  justly  find  him  guilty  of 
treason  in  surrendering  Metz.  To  our  mind  his  case  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Lieutenant-General  Pemberton  at  Vicksburg  :  both 
of  these  Generals  are  weak  and  unreliable  in  their  strategy  in  the 
field,  but  appear  strong  in  the  defence  of  a  place,  where  the  mind 
finds  but  one  thing  to  do  and  cannot  lose  itself  in  vagaries.  They 
are  both  brave  men,  else  the  one  would  not  have  been  a  marshal  of 
France,  and  the  other  a  general  in  the  Confederate  army. 
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The  French-German  war  was  the  first  in  which  two  armies  con- 
fronted each  other  with  breech-loading  infantry  weapons.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  predict  that  such  a  contest  would,  above  all,  be  distinguished 
by  strufjgles  for  positions ;  and  such  was  indeed  the  case,  as  we  have 
seen  at  Speicheren,  Weissenburg,  Worth,  and  Gravelotte  ;  and  that 
above  all,  upon  artillery  the  task  would  devolve  of  shaking  the  op- 
posing infantry-line  before  an  infantry-advance  could  be  risked.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  so  much  a  question  between  the  Chassepot  and 
Needle  gun,  as  between  the  Napoleon  muzzle-loading  and  the 
Prussian  breech-loading  cannon  :  who  would  place  the  most  telling 
artillery  into  the  field.  Now  although  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
for  years  bestowed  considerable  personal  attention  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  French  artillery  and  made  some  valuable  inventions,  and 
the  Minister  of  War,  Marshal  Leboeuf,  was  himself  an  eminent 
artillerist,  we  nevertheless  find  in  this  war  the  precision  of  the  fire, 
the  telling  effect  of  solid  shot,  and  of  shell  in  particular,  as  well  as  in 
the  number  of  pieces,  the  German  artillery  far  surpassing  the  French. 
General  Wimpfifen  has  a  just  appreciation  of  this  important  fact. 
The  disasters  of  the  French  army  he  chiefly  and  emphatically  at- 
tributes to  the  superiority  of  the  German  artillery.  "When  our 
shells,"  he  states,  "  burst  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2000  to  2400  metres, 
those  of  the  Germans  attained  a  distance  of  at  least  1000  metres  more. 
Their  artillerists,  cool  and  skilful,  after  every  discharge  rectified 
their  aim,  as  if  stationed  on  the  drill-ground,  and  easily  shattered 
our  guns  and  mitrailleuses.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  their  infan- 
try is  never  engaged  before  they  have  demoralised  their  adversaries 
under  a  hail  of  projectiles."  To  balance  this  superiority  the  model 
of  the  mitrailleuse  after  Captain  Staultz,  was  adopted  and  kept  a 
profound  secret.  But  the  mitrailleuse,  although  at  times  doing 
excellent  execution,  has  not  once  had  a  decisive  effect.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  French  artillery  never  silenced  the  German,  and 
that  the  German  never  failed  to  open  the  road  for  their  infantry- 
charges. 

It  will  therefore  be  perceived  that  the  undoubted  and  brilliantly- 
demonstrated  superiority  of  the  Chassepot  over  the  Needle  gun  was 
in  a  great  measure  overcome  by  the  German  artillery.  The  French 
infantry  commenced  firing  at  incredible  distances,  from  1400  to  1800 
paces,  and  serious  havoc  was  made  in  the  German  ranks  ere  the  fire 
of  the  latter  began  to  tell.  But  the  idea  of  this  superiority  had  given 
to  the  whole  French  army  an  over-confidence  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  believed  it  absolutely  impossible  for  any  infantry  to  approach 
much  less  to  overthrow  them  ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence 
to  hear  French  soldiers  speak  vauntingly  of  their  own  and  disparag- 
ingly of  the  German  infantry.  It  is  the  gravest  sign  in  war  of  im- 
pending disaster  when  such  a  spirit  takes  hold  of  an  army.  The 
first  check  which  brings  such  superciliousness  to  the  proper  level, 
carries  with  it  a  distrust  and  abattement  as  great  as  the  previous  exul- 
tation ;  and  when  that  check  comes  in  the  very  first  pitched  battle,  the 
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effect  is  overwhelming.  Nations  when  proudest  are  nearest  their 
downfall.  When,  nevertheless,  the  German  battalions  advanced  un- 
terrified,  in  their  magnificent  style,  and  charged  again  and  again  the 
most  difficult  positions  until  carried,  the  magic  \vhich  had  surrounded 
their  hitherto  unsurpassed  infantrj'  was  utterly  broken;  confidence 
gave  way,  and  never,  it  is  stated,  was  a  German  bayonet-charge  met. 
When  the  position  held  had  to  be  abandoned,  a  new  one  was  taken 
up,  only  to  see  the  same  scenes  reenacted.  This  is  why  the  battle 
of  Worth  had  so  immense  a  moral  effect  upon  both  armies. 

We  have  noted  the  insouciance  with  which  Marshal  MacMahon 
alluded  to  that  defeat ;  and  if  we  may  accept  their  own  authorities,  it 
was  prevalent  throughout  the  French  army.  Says  M.  About :  "Officers, 
soldiers  and  citizens  alike  accuse  the  generals  of  infatuation  and  ig- 
norance. While  the  least  one  of  the  enemy's  army  is  perfectly 
trained  in  the  topography  of  France,  our  generals  do  not  know  their 
own  country.  The  small  square  maps  given  to  our  army  are  miser- 
able paper-rags ;  the  map  of  the  general  staff  is  hardly  known,  and 
strategic  routes  finished  over  five  years  ago  are  not  entered  upon  it. 
Yesterday  evening  one  of  my  friends  met  a  general  who  was  galloping 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  Phalsbourg,  which  place  he  wished  to  reach. 
When  the  people  gave  the  general  any  information  or  wished  to  point 
out  short  cuts,  etc.,  they  were  refused  with  superb  disdain.  The 
French  army  does  not  inform  itself,  and  wants  no  information,  it 
pretends  to  be  quite  self  sufficient ;  events  vv^ill  show  whether  this 
pretension  be  well  founded."  We  remark  that  this  was  not  written 
after  "  events  had  shown,"  but  in  the  first  days  of  August.  We  have 
yet  a  more  serious  charge  to  make  against  French  generals.  "  Badly 
seconded'  by  discouraged  generals,  whose  names  for  shame's  sake 
I  withhold,"  exclaims  an  indignant  French  staff-officer  concerning  the 
fall  of  Sedan.  The  French  commanding  generals  had  forgotten  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  offensive.  In  the  battles  which  had 
for  their  objects  offensive  movements  of  the  most  pronounced  char- 
acter, they  always  awaited  the  attack,  never  themselves  attacked. 
The  whole  operations  of  Marshal  MacMahon  from  Chalons  to  Sedan, 
all  of  Marshal  Bazaine's  at  Gorze,  Vionville,  Gravelotte,  were  em- 
phatically offensive  movements.  And  never  do  we  once  see  the 
mere  intention  manifest  even  to  get  rid  of  the  enemy  by  breaking 
upon  him,  at  the  outset,  in  a  spirited  attack.  "  The  drum  never 
beat  to  the  attack;  the  cry  En  avant !  was  never  heard,"  sa3's  an 
officer  of  the  general  staff  of  the  French  army.  It  was  otherwise 
in  days  not  so  far  distant.  When  in  1809,  during  the  assault  of 
Regenburg,  an  attacking  column  had  been  severely  repulsed  and  was 
wavering,  Marshal  Lannes  seized  hold  of  the  ladder,  and  putting  him- 
self at  the  head,  cried  :  "  Vous  voudriez  voir  que  voire  inarechal  est  encore 
grenadier !^^  That  attack  did  not  fail.  Again,  in  1859,  when  General 
Forey  took  the  village  of  Montebello  with  the  bayonet,  the  well-known 
cemetery  above  the  village,  strongly  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  had 
to  be  stormed.  The  soldiers  were  disconcerted.  General  Forey 
dismounted,  and  himself  led  the  men  up  the  height.  "  AUons,  mes 
enfants,"  he  called  to  them,  "  suivez  votre  general ! "  General 
Beuret  fell  at  his  side,  but  the  cemetery  was  taken.     We  should  like 
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to  be  able  to  place  alongside  these  distinguished  examples  the  death 
of  the  brave  General  Douay,  but  that  was  not  what  was  needed  on 
that  occasion, 

Pity  that  an  infantry  with  such  extraordinary  qualities  was  so 
poorly  led  and  so  systematically  stifled  in  the  application  of  its  great- 
est feature  ! 

It  was  the  same  with  the  cavalry.  It  excels  in  boldness  ;  the  men, 
indeed,  do  not  have  their  horses  well  in  hand  ;  falls  are  frequent ; 
they  tend  their  horses  but  indifferently,  yet  require  of  them  a  great 
deal,  which,  after  four  weeks  of  active  service,  makes  fifty  per  centum 
unfit ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  has  excellent  qualities.  Its  office  evidently 
was  in  discharging  the  duties  of  advance  and  rear-guards,  in  protect- 
ing retreats,  in  grand  reconnaissances.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  sac- 
rificed, particularly  at  W5rth,  Gravelotte,  and  Sedan,  against  the  in- 
fantry ;  and  even,  as  near  Mossbrunn,  6th  of  August,  against  the 
Prussian  batteries!  We  see  the  traditions  of  Murat  yet  prevailing; 
but  in  the  face  of  the  precise  weapons  of  the  present  day,  the  cavalry 
tactics  then  suitable  are  now  antiquated  ;  this,  at  least,  should  have 
been  learned. 

Lastly,  what  in  every  army  is  of  the  first  importance,  the  subsist- 
tence  department  was  shamefully  organised  and  administered.  It  is, 
so  appears,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  speculators ;  in  the 
Crimea  already  its  inefficiency  caused  untold  sufferings,  and  pro- 
longed that  war  one  year  at  least ;  it  was  the  cause,  in  1859,  in  Italy, 
that  in  a  victorious  career  Napoleon  felt  compelled  to  offer  peace. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  such  glaring  defects  would,  above 
everything  else,  be  at  once  removed.  Still  we  see  them  yet  worse,  if 
that  be  possible,  in  this  war.  When  everything  was  rushed  to  the 
front  there  were  no  provisions  ;  on  the  frontier,  ere  a  blow  had  been 
struck,  soldiers  were  seen  to  dig  for  unripe  potatoes  in  the  fields  to 
appease  their  hunger.  M.  About  tells  us  that  on  Marshal  MacMa- 
hon's  retreat  from  Worth,  the  soldiers  were  compelled  to  subsist  on 
horse-flesh;  and  again,  a  few  days  later,  he  saw  at  Saverne  (Zabern) 
both  officers  and  men  go  from  door  to  door  and  beg  a  morsel  of 
bread;  the  garde  mobile  at  Chalons  —  so  close  to  Paris — actually 
revolted  because  they  sometimes  had  not  a  single  meal  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  operations  of  the  commanding  generals  were  hampered 
in  every  possible  way  —  we  recall  but  the  instance  when  to  await  pro- 
visions Marshal  MacMahon  lost  several  precious  days  at  Rethel, — 
and  the  fortresses  had  to  be  surrendered  principally  for  the  same 
cause ;  if  but  one,  Metz,  could  have  been  held,  it  would  have  been 
worth  more  to  France  than  the  territory  she  lost  and  the  money  she 
had  to  pay. 

Were  we  of  the  French  army  we  should  close  these  considerations 
with  some  very  bitter  reflections,  yet  with  the  assurance  that  all  these 
defects  are  not  beyond  remedy.  But  we  trust  the  French  know  this 
a  great  deal  better  than  any  foreign  critic  could  tell  them.  If  they 
possess  this  important  faculty,  this  ^'  selbsterke/mtniss"  and  have  the 
courage  to  apply  the  knife  without  tremor,  they  need  have  no  cause 
_for  despair  as  to  the  position  and  influence  their  rich  and  beautiful 
country  must  again  command  in  the  councils  of  the  world.     It  would 
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appear  that  a  brighter  day  is  already  dawning  for  France,  as  some 
of  the  vital  measures  indicated  in  this  paper  have,  even  while  we 
write,  been  adopted  by  the  French  Chambers.  But  if  this  rigid  self- 
judgment  should  be  wanting,  and  fail  to  apply  the  proper  measures 
and  self-restraints,  the  decadence  of  France  has  indeed  set  in  ;  and 
while  Paris  may,  for  the  time,  with  its  glittering  adornments  gild  the 
corruption,  and  the  splendors  of  the  capital  cast  a  last  glow  over 
France's  fame,  even  like  the  brightest  rays  of  a  setting  sun,  the 
downfall  will  not  be,  for  all  that,  less  sudden  and  less  complete. 

F.   SCHALLER. 


THE    GREAT    CENTRAL    BELT    OF    TRADE    AND 
COMMERCE. 


THERE  is  a  section  of  country  contained  within  a  line  drawn 
from  St.  Louis  to  Baltimore  on  the  north,  and  one  from  Memphis 
to  Norfolk  on  the  south,  that  when  art  has  come  to  the  aid  of  nature, 
combines  more  advantages  for  constructing  an  immense  and  world- 
wide domestic  trade  and  foreign  commerce  than  any  other  belt  of 
country  in  the  world  of  like  extent.  Within  this  belt,  on  its  eastern 
side,  the  tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake  afford  more  of  tide-water 
river-navigation  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa;  and  this  kind  of  navigation  combines  more  of  cheapness  and 
convenience  than  any  other  means  of  transportation.  Besides,  the 
salt-water  creeks  and  rivers  contain  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth 
in  the  fish  and  oysters  with  which  they  abound,  and  which  can  only 
fail  when  the  briny  ocean  dries  up.  On  its  western  side  this  belt 
contains  within  itself,  or  has  connected  with  and  tributary  to  it,  all 
the  fresh-water  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  affording  more  of 
admirable  steam-navigation  than  all  the  rivers  of  Europe  and  of 
Africa.  It  staggers  the  imagination  and  confuses  the  thought  to 
attempt  to  calculate  what  will  be  the  population  and  what  the  amount 
of  surplus  industrial  products  of  this  great  and  fertile  valley  at  no 
distant  future.  It  may  not  be  rash  to  expect  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  Europe,  and  surplus  agricultural  products  exceeding  in 
bulk,  if  not  in  value,  those  of  Europe  and  Asia  combined.  Had  a 
man  foretold  fifty  years  ago  what  would  be  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  valley  to-day,  he  would  have  been  considered 
a  false  prophet  and  foolish  visionary.     Fifty  years  ago,  if  we  recollect 
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aright,  foreign  immigration  to  this  country  did  not  exceed  annually 
forty  thousand  ;  now  it  has  mounted  up  to  four  hundred  thousand, 
and  is  continually  increasing.  Most  of  this  immigration  finds  its 
way  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  an  equal 
native  annual  immigration  tends  thither  from  the  Atlantic  States. 
Nothing  could  be  so  well  calculated  to  increase  in  geometrical  ratio 
this  immigration  as  the  various  railroad  lines  undertaken  or  contem- 
plated within  this  great  central  belt  which  we  are  describing,  and 
which  will  unite  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Chesapeake  with 
those  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  by  the  shortest  and  most  con- 
venient routes. 

Looking  to  the  Northwestern  States,  and  beginning  at  Ohio,  we 
find  that  their  cheapest  and  most  convenient  routes  to  Atlantic  cities, 
especially  in  winter,  would  be  along  this  route,  either  to  Baltimore, 
Richmond  or  Norfolk.  This  would  be  especially  the  case  with  those 
living  along  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  also 
with  those  living  in  that  vast  and  fertile  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  and  south  of  the  Missouri.  The  expensiveness  of  railroad 
transportation  from  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  would  render 
such  transportation  impracticable,  whilst  the  Missouri,  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers  would  bring  them  within  short  and  easy  communi- 
cation with  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Norfolk  and  the  ocean.  Louisville 
in  a  few  months  will  be  connected  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
road  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy,  and  Cincinnati  is  about  to  construct 
a  road  to  the  same  point.  Both  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  are  con- 
nected with  that  point  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  will  probably  transport 
heavy  freights  thither  by  the  river.  Each  of  these  cities  is  connected 
by  railroads  or  canals  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  Northwest  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  They  are  already  grand  depots  of  the  corn,  wheat, 
pork  and  other  products  of  that  section  ;  and  when  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  road  is  completed,  they  will  soon  outstrip  Chicago  in  trade, 
for  they  will  become  the  winter  outlets  for  almost  all  the  products  of 
the  Northwest  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Ohio.  Foreseeing  this,  the 
cities  on  the  Lakes  are  already  proposing  to  construct  roads  to 
Huntington.  The  trade  of  Kentucky,  instead  of  passing  on  to  New 
York,  will  be  arrested  at  these  points,  or  will  pass  directly  to  Hunt- 
ington. The  surplus  products  of  Missouri  will  find  their  way  to 
Huntington,  and  thence  by  railroad  not  only  to  Baltimore,  Norfolk 
and  Richmond,  but  also  to  Philadelphia.  In  winter  when  the  lakes 
and  canals  are  frozen  and  the  railroads  impeded  by  snow,  Norfolk 
will  be  the  grand  entrepot  of  the  trade  between  New  York  and  the 
vast  Northwest  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  railroads 
intersecting  the  central  belt  of  trade  will  not  injure,  but  rather  pro- 
mote the  interests  and  increase  the  trade  of  Northern  cities.  Hence 
Pennsylvania  is  pushing  her  railroad  system  across  this  belt  to  the 
far  South,  and  New  York  making  Virginia  railroads  tributary  to  her 
at  Norfolk.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road  is  a  long  cherished  and 
favorite  scheme  of  Virginia,  yet  for  years  to  come  it  may  be  as 
profitable  to  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  to  Virginia 
cities.  There  are  two  other  connections  from  the  Ohio  to  Norfolk 
much  needed,  and  which  will  ere  long  assuredly  be  constructed  :  these 
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are  railroads  from  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  across  Cumberland 
Gap  to  unite  at  Bristol  with  General  Mahone's  consolidated  road. 
Then  will  that  route  have  more  freight  than  it  can  accommodate,  and 
the  Norfolk  and  Great  Western  road  speedily  spring  into  existence, 
to  relieve  it  of  its  superfluous  freight  and  to  accommodate  a  section 
lying  farther  south.  A  direct  road  from  Memphis  to  Norfolk  is 
needed,  and  such  a  road  would  transport  to  Norfolk,  in  conjunction 
with  General  Mahone's  road  and  the  Norfolk  and  Great  Western  road, 
a  full  third  of  the  cotton  made  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  proposed 
railroad  from  Memphis  to  California,  passing  through  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  would  bring  to  Norfolk  a  third  of  the  cotton  made  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  also  the  innumerable  cattle  of  Texas.  This  road  is 
needed  by  the  whole  Union,  to  avoid  the  snows  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains that  sometimes  retard,  impede  and  suspend  for  a  long  time  all 
passage  on  the  existing  northern  route.  When  this  road  is  com- 
pleted, California  will  pour  its  whole  trade  in  winter,  and  most  of  it 
in  summer,  into  our  central  belt,  much  of  it  to  find  its  way  thence  to 
Europe  and  to  our  Northern  cities.  Much  of  the  cotton-growing 
South  must  pass  through  or  along  the  central  belt,  because  they  have 
no  good  harbors  on  the  Atlantic,  because  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  its  shifting  sand-bars,  is  shallow  and  precarious,  and  because 
passage  to  Europe  from  and  through  that  river  is  both  tedious  and 
dangerous. 

Boston  was  the  first  city  that  formed  a  connection  by  railroad  with 
the  West,  and  for  awhile  under  its  stimulating  influence  she  out- 
stripped in  growth  and  in  increase  of  wealth  all  the  cities  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  But  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  soon  fol- 
lowed her  example,  and  speedily  more  than  doubled  their  trade,  their 
wealth  and  their  populations.  What  railroads  have  done  for  these 
cities  they  will  assuredly  do  for  the  towns  and  cities  of  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Tennessee  :  make  cities  of  small 
towns,  and  mammoth  cities  of  the  existing  large  ones.  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati  and  Baltimore  will  begin  to  rival  New  York  without  re- 
tarding her  growth  or  lessening  her  prosperity.  Richmond  will  soon 
become  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  city,  and  Norfolk  the 
greatest  outlet  and  entrepot  of  trade  in  the  world.  But  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  population  in  the  country  will  greatly  exceed  that  in 
towns  and  cities.  Hitherto  its  agriculture  has  languished  and  been 
unprofitable  for  want  of  convenient  access  to  markets.  This  state  of 
things  is  about  to  be  changed,  by  many  parallel  lines  of  railroad  ex- 
tending from  east  to  west,  and  other  parallel  lines  crossing  it  from 
north  to  south.  Its  wheat,  its  Indian  corn,  its  tobacco,  its  live  stock, 
its  pork  and  other  agricultural  products  finding  easy  and  cheap  ac- 
cess to  market,  will  be  tripled  in  amount ;  for  as  a  grazing  and  agri- 
cultural region  it  is  unsurpassed  in  capabilities.  Were  it  solely  an 
agricultural  country  it  could  sustain  in  abundance  a  very  dense  pop- 
ulation. Its  mineral  resources  and  its  unrivalled  water-power  exceed 
in  value  its  agricultural  wealth.  The  coal  and  iron,  and  steam-power 
resulting  therefrom,  sustain  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land, and  make  her  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world.  Without 
them  many  millions  of  her  population  must  starve,  for  her  agricultu- 
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ral  products  would  not  feed  more  than  two-thirds  of  her  people.  Be- 
ing a  very  level  country  she  has  little  water-power  to  supply  the  place 
of  steam,  and  she  is  threatened  with  the  exhaustion  of  her  coal 
mines  in  the  not  distant  future.  In  our  central  belt  there  is  water- 
power  enough  to  drive  all  the  machinery  in  the  world.  Her  iron 
mines  and  her  coal  mines  are  however  inexhaustible,  and  her  coal 
and  iron  are  of  the  best  quality.  Her  mineral  resources  have  been 
but  little  explored,  but  enough  is  known  of  them  to  justify  us  in  say- 
ing that  when  properly  developed  and  worked  they  will  be  sources  of 
wealth  exceeding  in  value  her  agricultural  products.  Her  mineral 
springs,  her  salt  and  oil  wells,  her  mines  of  gypsum,  copper  and  lead, 
are  vast  sources  of  future  wealth.  Her  greatest  source  of  wealth,  of 
learning,  of  taste,  of  refinement  and  high  civilisation  will  proceed  from 
her  trade  and  commerce,  and  from  her  being  the  pathway  for  the 
greatest  trade  and  commerce  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

When  we  look  to  the  old  world,  to  the  seats  of  ancient  power, 
wealth,  art,  learning  and  high  civilisation,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
speak  in  extravagant  terms  of  the  beneficial  and  humanising  eff"ects 
of  trade  and  commerce.  The  high  civilisation  of  ancient  times,  of  an 
antiquity  that  antedates  all  profane  written  history  by  thousands  of 
years,  we  find  that  civilisation  confined  to  a  belt  of  trade  not  very 
much  wider  than  that  of  which  we  are  writing,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mediterranean  to  India.  This  constituted  the  only 
seats  of  high  civilisation,  indeed  almost  the  whole  of  the  "  terra  an- 
tiquis  cognita."  The  civilisation  of  western  Asia  and  of  Egypt  had 
reached  a  high  standard  many  centuries  ere  a  like  civilisation  arose 
in  Europe,  simply  because  they  traded  to  Arabia,  India  and  other 
south-eastern  regions,  long  before  the  European  nations  .on  the  Medi- 
terranean seas  became  commercial  and  trading  peoples  and  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  overland  trade  to  India.  The  Greeks  en- 
joyed the  earliest  European  civilisation,  and  they  themselves  con- 
fessed that  they  had  borrowed  their  arts  and  learning  from  the 
Egyptians.  A  thousand  years  before  the  written  history  of  Greece 
begins  we  find  the  Egyptians  engaged  in  the  overland  trade  to  the 
East.  The  brothers  of  Joseph  sold  him  to  merchants  carrying  on  this 
trade  with  Egypt.  The  whole  Old  Testament  is  full  of  graphic  ac- 
counts of  the  wealth  of  the  Syrians,  Persians  and  other  peoples  lying 
within  the  ancient  routes  of  trade  and  travel  to  the  East.  The  Greek 
historians,  who  wrote  at  much  later  dates,  fully  confirm  the  accounts 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  while  modern  travellers  are  struck  with 
wonder  and  admiration  by  the  numerous  and  stupendous  architectu- 
ral ruins  scattered  all  over  Syria  and  Persia,  and  affording  evidence 
of  a  bygone  wealth,  magnificence  and  high  civilisation  in  countries 
now  poor,  sparsely  inhabited,  ignorant  and  half  civilised.  To  show 
that  trade  and  commerce  alone  begot  and  sustained  ancient  wealth 
and  refinement,  we  find  that  the  Ionic  Greeks  bordering  on  the 
Euxine,  and  the  peoples  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  were  as  wealthy,  learned 
and  refined  as  the  Athenians  themselves.  The  great  ancient  belt  of 
trade,  extended  in  breadth  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Arabia  and  Egypt. 
The  discovery  of  the  ocean  pathway  to  India  around  the   Cape  of 
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Good  Hope  diverted  trade  from  its  ancient- route  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  thence  overland  to  India,  impoverished  western  Asia,  and 
also  the  countries  on  the  European  and  African  sides  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. We  thus  see  that  it  was  the  trade  passing  through  or  en- 
joyed and  conducted  by  the  historic  ancients  that  begot  and  sus- 
tained their  great  wealth  and  high  civilisation. 

The  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  is  in  the  same  latitude  and  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  routes  of  trade  we  are  describ- 
ing are  in  great  part  opposite  to  and  in  the  same  latitudes  with  the 
ancient  routes  of  trade.  But  they  lie  in  very  different  isothermal 
zones.  Most  of  western  Asia  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  are, 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  parched  up  with  heat  and  drought.  West- 
ern Asia  is  a  sterile  region  for  the  most  part ;  and  there  are  no  areas 
of  fertile  land  either  in  Europe  or  in  Africa  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  if  we  except  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile.  Our 
American  belt  of  trade  enjoys  a  more  temperate  and  genial  clime,  and 
possesses  ten  times  the  internal  resources  and  natural  wealth  of  the 
ancient  belt  of  trade.  Ere  long  it  will  be  the  centre  pathway,  the 
path-tern»inus  of  a  trade  ten  times  as  great  as  any  known  to  or  en- 
joyed by  the  ancients.  Looking  to  what  trade  did  for  the  ancients, 
it  is  not  rash  or  extravagant  to  predict  that  the  American  central  belt 
of  trade  will,  ere  long,  become  the  wealthiest,  the  most  densely  in- 
habited and  the  most  civilised  and  refined  region  of  the  earth. 

We  have  overlooked  one  source  of  wealth,  equal  perhaps  to  its 
agricultural,  mineral  and  manufacturing  resources,  and  only  excelled 
by  the  wealth  which  its  future  trade  will  beget ;  we  mean  its  fish  and 
oysters.  Already  the  trade  of  Baltimore  in  oysters  is  almost  or  quite 
as  lucrative  as  its  trade  in  grain.  All  the  tide-water  towns  and  cities 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  may  profitably  engage  in  this  and  the  fish 
trade.  The  supply  is  inexhaustible,  for  the  waters  of  the  adjoining 
ocean  and  their  hundred  salt-water  tributaries  reproduce  them  faster 
than  they  can  be  removed.  Planting  oysters  is  now  as  regular  a  line 
of  business  as  planting  and  cultivating  corn.  Fish  and  oysters  were 
of  little  value  until  railroads  were  constructed  that  afforded  for  them 
a  speedy  transportation  to  the  West,  where  the  demand  for  them  will 
always  equal  the  supply. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  are  admirably  situated  for  conducting  the 
West  Indian,  Mexican  and  South  American  trade,  and  also  trade 
with  the  Mediterranean  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  overland  trade  to 
India,  when  railroads  are  constructed  from  the  Levant,  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea  to  India  and  China, 
as  they  assuredly  will  be.  Three-fourths  of  Europe  is  virtually  in- 
terested in  the  construction  of  such  a  system  of  roads;  and  they  have 
abundance  of  idle  capital  to  pay  for  their  construction.  America  is 
at  the  lead  of  modern  utilitarian  progress  and  civilisation,  but  only 
at  the  lead.  The  whole  Caucasian  world  is  following  her  example, 
slowly  it  may  be,  but  surely  and  steadily.  Railroads  will  be  con- 
structed wherever  capital  can  be  profitably  invested  in  their  construc- 
tion. But  they  beget  trade,  travel,  increase  of  wealth  and  of  popula- 
tion along  their  lines  and  at  their  termini,  and  thus  render  themselves 
profitable  despite  the   character  of  the  country  through  which  they 
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are  constructed.  The  progress  of  railroads  in  America  for  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  the  greatest  phenomenon  of  industrial,  me- 
chanical and  engineering  skill  and  labor  ever  presented  to  the  world, 
and  of  skill  and  labor  usefully  and  beneficently  employed.  But  the 
progress  of  constructing  railroads  is  increasing  in  a  continually  accel- 
erated ratio.  When  will  that  progress  be  retarded  or  arrested  ?  Not 
until  the  whole  earth  is  traversed  and  intersected  by  them.  It  is  in 
view  of  such  facts,  past  and  now  occurring,  that  we  speak  so  confi- 
dently of  the  future  wealth,  prosperity,  learning  and  high  civilisation 
of  the  central  region  we  have  described. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  contemplated  canal  that  is  to  unite 
the  waters  of  the  James  river  with  those  of  the  Ohio,  because,  at  least 
for  the  present,  we  deem  such  project  impracticable  and  visionary. 
Even  if  constructed  we  doubt  whether  railroad  transportation  would 
not  be  preferred  to  transportation  through  the  canal.  When  the  va- 
rious railroads  now  constructing,  or  which  are  contemplated,  are 
finished  through  this  great  central  belt  of  country,  they  will  by  the 
trade  and  travel  which  they  accommodate  vitally  interest  three-fourths 
of  our  Anierica  in  the  continuance  of  the  Union.  They  will  not  only 
perpetuate  the  Union,  but  restore  its  equilibrium,  which  is  now 
greatly  and  cruelly  deranged  by  the  undue  power  and  preponderance 
of  the  North.  Community  of  interests  and  like  social  and  industrial 
systems  will  bind  us  together  in  the  future.  When  we  speak  of  trade 
as  refining  and  civilising  a  people,  we  do  not  mean  that  such  are  its 
direct  effects,  but  trade  alone  begets  great  individual  and  sectional 
wealth,  and  such  wealth  alone  can  beget  learning,  skill,  professional 
and  artistic  excellence,  industry,  refinement  of  manners  and  of  morals, 
and  a  high  civilisation  by  the  encouragement  which  it  affords  to  those 
who  excel  in  every  pursuit.  Throughout  history,  ancient  and  modern, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  wealthiest  nations  have  been  the  most  en- 
lightened, learned  and  civilised,  and  that  the  epochs  of  their  greatest 
wealth  were  those  of  their  highest  civilisation  and  most  extensive 
commercial  relations.  The  short-lived  Athenian  Republic,  Jerusalem 
under  Solomon,  Carthage,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  the  other  little  States 
in  the  north  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  Holland 
while  she  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  attest  this  truth.  The  standard  of 
civilisation  in  any  country  is  graduated  by  its  wealth ;  those  being 
most  civilised  who  are  most  wealthy,  and  those  least  civilised  who 
are  poorest.  Negroes  and  Indians  have  no  wealth,  and  are  incap- 
able of  accumulating,  holding,  managing  or  administering  wealth.  For 
this  reason  they  ever  have  been  and  must  ever  be  ignorant,  lawless 
savages  despite  free  schools  and  Howard  Universities.  These 
things  have  been  tried  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  Hayti,  and 
have  only  hastened  the  demoralisation  of  her  once  useful  and  profit- 
able but  now  useless  savages. 

Geo.  Fitzhugh. 


THE    PRISON    ANGEL. 


jNCE,  in  the  prison  bars,  where  cruel  wrong 
Had  forced  me  from  God's  light  — 
When  human  fiends  had  stifled  life's  best  song, 

And  trampled  on  the  right  — 
I  knew  a  child,  so  beautiful  and,  fair 

He  seemed  of  heavenly  birth, 
Too  pure  by  far  to  breathe  a  prison's  air, 
Too  sweet  and  bright  for  earth. 

I  used  to  see  him  through  the  strong  barred  door 

Out  on  the  prison  grounds. 
Or  like  a  warden  on  the  corridor 

Going  his  little  rounds ; 
His  very  smile  made  sunshine  in  the  place. 

His  voice  made  music  sweet  — 
'Twas  happiness  to  look  upon  his  face, 

To  hear  his  coming  feet. 

No  words  can  paint  the  brightness  of  his  mien. 

Unsullied,  pure  and  clear  — 
One  of  those  children  that  are  rarely  seen, 

Who  seldom  linger  here. 
What  wonder  that  I  loved  him  far  too  well  — 

None  ever  knew  how  much : 
In  every  heart  some  hidden  fountains  dwell 

Which  only  such  can  touch. 

He  walked  unspotted  through  the  wretched  throng 

Which  peoples  such  a  place. 
Carolling  like  summer  bird  his  little  song 

With  bright  soul-beaming  face. 
"  His  spirit  is  too  pure  for  spot  like  this," 

I  often  used  to  say ; 
Some  time  the  corridors  his  step  will  miss, 

The  bird  will  fly  away. 

Too  true  the  prophecy,  too  late  the  grief. 

For  some,  who  could  not  see 
What  my  too  tender  love,  my  pure  belief. 

Made  very  clear  to  me. 
Two  spirits  pined  within  those  prison  bars. 

Both  longing  to  be  free : 
His  took  its  flight  beyond  the  heavenly  stars. 

The  other  dwells  with  me. 

Appleton  Oak  smith. 


TJie  Cornkill  Magazhie. 

LORD   KILGOBBIN. 


CHAPTER   LXXIX. 
Pleasant  Congratulations. 

THE  news  of  Nina's  engagement  to  Walpole  soon  spread  through 
the  Castle  at  Kilgobbin,  and  gave  great  satisfaction ;  even  the 
humbler  members  of  the  household  were  delighted  to  think  there 
would  be  a  wedding  and  all  its  appropriate  festivity. 

When  the  tidings  at  length  arrived  at  Miss  O'Shea's  room,  so 
reviving  were  the  effects  upon  her  spirits  that  the  old  lady  insisted 
she  should  be  dressed  and  carried  down  to  the  drawing-room,  that 
the  bridegroom  might  be  presented  to  her  in  all  form. 

Though  Nina  herself  chafed  at  such  a  proceeding,  and  called  it  a 
most  "  insufferable  pretension,"  she  was  perhaps  not  sorry  secretly 
at  the  opportunity  afforded  herself  to  let  the  tiresome  old  woman 
guess  how  she  regarded  her,  and  what  might  be  their  future  relations 
towards  each  other.  "  Not  indeed,"  added  she,  "  that  we  are  likely 
ever  to  meet  again,  or  that  I  should  recognise  her  beyond  a  bow  if 
we  should." 

As  for  Kearney,  the  announcement  that  Miss  Betty  was  about  to 
appear  in  public  filled  him  with  unmixed  terror,  and  he  muttered 
drearily  as  he  went,  "  There'll  be  wigs  on  the  green  for  this."  Nor 
was  Walpole  himself  pleased  at  the  arrangement.  Like  most  men  in 
his  position,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  see  the  delicacy  or  the  pro- 
priety of  being  paraded  as  an  object  of  public  inspection,  nor  did  he 
perceive  the  fitness  of  that  display  of  trinkets  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  as  presents,  and  the  sight  of  which  had  become  a  sort  of 
public  necessity. 

Not  the  least  strange  part  of  the  whole  procedure  was  that  no  one 
could  tell  where  or  how  or  with  whom  it  originated.  It  was  like  one 
of  those  movements  which  are  occasionally  seen  in  political  life, 
where,  without  the  direct  intervention  of  any  precise  agent,  a  sort  of 
diffused  atmosphere  of  public  opinion  suffices  to  produce  results  and 
effect  changes  that  all  are  ready  to  disavow  but  accept  of 

The  mere  fact  of  the  pleasure  the  prospect  afforded  to  Miss  Betty 
prevented  Kate  from  offering  opposition  to  what  she  felt  to  be  both 
bad  in  taste  and  ridiculous. 

"That  old  lady  imagines,  I  believe,  that  I  am  to  come  down  like  a 
pretendu  in  a  French  vaudeville  —  dressed  in  a  tail-coat,  with  a  white 
tie  and  white  gloves,  and  perhaps  receive  her  benediction.  She  mis- 
takes herself,  she  mistakes  us.  If  there  was  a  casket  of  uncouth  old 
diamonds,  or  some  marvellous  old  point  lace  to  grace  the  occasion, 
we  might  play  our  parts  with  a  certain  decorous  hypocrisy;  but  to  be 
stared  at  through  a  double  eyeglass  by  a  snuffy  old  woman  in  black 
mittens,  is  more  than  one  is  called  on  to  endure — eh,  Lockwood  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know.  I  think  I'd  go  through  it  all  gladly  to  have  the 
occasion." 

"  Have  a  little  patience,  old  fellow,  it  will  all  come  right.  My 
worthy  relatives  —  fori  suppose  I  can  call  them  so  now  —  are  too 
shrewd  people  to  refuse  the  offer  of  such  a  fellow  as  you.  They  have 
that  native  pride  that  demands  a  certain  amount  of  etiquette  and 
deference.  They  must  not  seem  to  rise  too  eagerly  to  the  fly  —  but 
only  give  them  time,  give  them  time,  Lockwood." 

"  Ay,  but  the  waiting  in  this  uncertainty  is  terrible  to  me." 

"Let  it  be  certainty  then,  and  for  very  little  I'll  ensure  you !  Bear 
this  in  mind,  my  dear  fellow,  and  you'll  see  how  little  need  there  is 
for  apprehension.  You  —  and  the  men  like  you  —  snug  fellows  with 
comfortable  estates  and  no  mortgages,  unhampered  by  ties  and  unin- 
fluenced by  connections,  are  a  species  of  plant  that  is  rare  everj'- 
where,  but  actually  never  grew  at  all  in  Ireland,  where  every  one 
spent  double  his  income,  and  seldom  dared  to  move  a  step  without  a 
committee  of  relations.  Old  Kearney  has  gone  through  that  fat  vol- 
ume of  the  gentry  and  squirearchy  of  England  last  night,  and  from 
Sir  Simon  de  Lokewood,  who  was  killed  at  Crecy,  down  to  a  certain 
major  in  the  Carbineers,  he  knows  you  all." 

"I'll  bet  you  a  thousand  they  say  No." 

"  I've  not  got  a  thousand  to  pay  if  I  should  lose,  but  I'll  lay  a  pony, 
two  if  you  like  —  that  you  are  an  accepted  man  this  day,  ay,  before 
dinner." 

"  If  I  only  thought  so  !  " 

"  Confound  it  —  you  don't  pretend  you  are  in  love  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  or  not,  but  I  do  know  how  I  should 
like  to  bring  that  nice  girl  back  to  Hampshire  and  instal  her  at  the 
Dingle.  I've  a  tidy  stable,  some  nice  shooting,  a  good  trout-stream, 
and  then  I  should  have  the  prettiest  wife  in  the  county." 

"  Happy  dog !  Yours  is  the  real  philosophy  of  life.  The  fellows 
who  are  realistic  enough  to  reckon  up  the  material  elements  of  their 
happiness — who  have  little  to  speculate  on  and  less  to  unbelieve  — 
they  are  right." 

"If  you  mean  that  I'll  never  break  my  heart  because  I  don't  get 
in  for  the  county,  that's  true —  I  don't  deny  it.  But  come,  tell  me,  is 
it  all  settled  about  your  business?  Has  the  uncle  been  asked?  — 
has  he  spoken  ? " 

"He  has  been  asked  and  given  his  consent.  My  distinguished 
father-in-law,  the  Prince,  has  been  telegraphed  to  this  morning,  and 
his  reply  may  be  here  to-night  or  to-morrow.  At  all  events  we  are 
determined  that  even  should  he  prove  adverse,  we  shall  not  be 
deterred  from  our  wishes  by  the  caprice  of  a  parent  who  has 
abandoned  us." 

"It's  what  people  would  call  a  love-match?" 

"I  sincerely  trust  it  is.  If  her  affections  were  not  inextricably  en- 
CTao-ed,  it  is  not  possible  that  such  a  girl  could  pledge  her  future  to  a 
man  as  humble  as  myself" 

"  That  is,  she  is  very  much  in  love  with  you  1 " 

"I  hope  the  astonishment  of  your  question  does  not  arise  from  its 
seeming  difficulty  of  belief?  " 
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"No,  not  so  much  that,  but  I  thought  there  might  have  been  a  little 
heroics,  or  whatever  it  is,  on  your  side." 

"  Most  dull  dragoon,  do  you  not  know  that,  so  long  as  a  man 
spoons,  he  can  talk  of  his  affection  for  a  woman  ;  but  that,  once  she 
is  about  to  be  his  wife,  or  is  actually  his  wife,  he  limits  his  avowals  to 
her  love  for  him  2  " 

"  I  never  heard  that  before.  I  say,  what  a  swell  you  are  this  morn- 
ing.    The  cock-pheasants  will  mistake  you  for  one  of  them." 

"Nothing  can  be  simpler,  nothing  quieter,  I  trust,  than  a  suit  of 
dark  purple  knickerbockers  ;  and  you  may  see  that  my  thread  stock- 
ings and  my  coarse  shoes  presuppose  a  stroll  in  the  plantations, 
where,  indeed,  I  mean  to  smoke  my  morning  cigar." 

"  She'll  make  you  give  up  tobacco,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Nothing  of  the  kind — a  thorough  woman  of  the  world  enforces 
no  such  penalties  as  these.  True  free-trade  is  the  great  matrimonial 
maxim,  and  for  people  of  small  means  it  is  inestimable.  The  for- 
mula may  be  stated  thus, —  'Dine  at  the  best  houses,  and  give  tea  at 
your  own.' " 

What  other  precepts  of  equal  wisdom  Walpole  was  prepared  to 
enunciate  were  lost  to  the  world  by  a  message  informing  him  that 
Miss  Betty  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  family  assembled  to  see 
him. 

Cecil  Walpole  possessed  a  very  fair  stock  of  that  useful  quality 
called  assurance  ;  but  he  had  no  more  than  he  needed  to  enter  that 
large  room,  where  the  assembled  family  sat  in  a  half-circle,  and  stand 
to  be  surveyed  by  Miss  O'Shea's  eyeglass,  unabashed.  Nor  was  the 
ordeal  the  less  trying  as  he  overheard  the  old  lady  ask  her  neighbor 
"if  he  wasn't  the  image  of  the  Knave  of  Diamonds  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  were  the  other  man  !  "  said  she,  curtly,  as  he  made 
his  bow. 

"I  deplore  the  disappointment,  madam  —  even  though  I  do  not 
comprehend  it." 

"  It  was  the  picture,  the  photograph  of  the  other  man  I  saw  —  a 
fine,  tall,  dark  man,  with  long  moustaches." 

"  The  fine,  tall,  dark  man,  with  the  long  moustaches,  is  in  the  house, 
and  will  be  charmed  to  be  presented  to  you." 

"Ay,  ay!  presented  is  all  very  fine,  but  that  won't  make  him  the 
bridegroom,"  said  she,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  sincerely  trust  it  will  not,  madam." 

"And  it  is  you,  then,  are  Major  Walpole.^" 

"Mr.  Walpole,  madam  —  my  friend  Lockwood  is  the  Major." 

"  To  be  sure.  I  have  it  right  now.  You  are  the  young  man  that 
got  into  that  unhappy  scrape,  and  got  the  Lord  Lieutenant  turned 
away " 

"I  wonder  how  you  endure  this  !"  burst  out  Nina,  as  she  arose  and 
walked  angrily  towards  a  window. 

"  I  don't  think  I  caught  what  the  young  lady  said ;  but  if  it  was 
that  what  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured,  it  is  true  enough  ;  and  I 
suppose  that  they'll  get  over  your  blunder  as  they  have  done  many 
another." 

"I  live  in  that  hope,  madam." 
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"  Not  but  it's  a  bad  beginning  in  public  life  ;  and  a  stupid  mistake 
hangs  long  on  a  man's  memory.  You're  young,  however,  and  people 
are  generous  enough  to  believe  it  might  be  a  youthful  indiscretion." 

"You  give  me  great  comfort,  madam." 

"And  now  you  are  going  to  risk  another  venture  ?  " 

"I  sincerely  trust  on  safer  grounds." 

"  That's  what  they  all  think.  I  never  knew  a  man  that  didn't  be- 
lieve he  drew  the  prize  in  matrimony.  Ask  him,  however,  six  months 
after  he's  tied.  Say,  '  What  do  you  think  of  your  ticket  now  ? '  Eh, 
Maurice  Kearney.-'  It  doesn't  take  twenty  or  thirty  years'  quarrelling 
and  disputing  to  show  one  that  a  lottery  with  so  many  blanks  is  just 
a  swindle." 

A  loud  bang  of  the  door,  as  Nina  flounced  out  in  indignation, 
almost  shook  the  room. 

"There's  a  temper  you'll  know  more  of  yet,  young  gentleman; 
and,  take  my  word  for  it,  it's  only  in  stage-plays  that  a  shrew  is  ever 
tamed." 

"I  declare,"  cried  Dick,  losing  all  patience,  "  I  think  Miss  O'Shea 
is  too  unsparing  of  us  all !  We  have  our  faults,  I'm  sure  ;  but  public 
correction  will  not  make  us  more  comfortable." 

"It  wasn't jv/^r  comfort  I  was  thinking  of,  young  man;  and  if  I 
thought  of  your  poor  father's,  I'd  have  advised  him  to  put  you  out  an 
apprentice.  There's  many  a  light  business — like  stationery,  or  figs, 
or  children's  toys  —  and  they  want  just  as  little  capital  as  capacit}'-." 

"Miss  Betty,"  said  Kearney,  stiffly,  " this  is  not  the  time  nor  the 
place  for  these  discussions.  Mr.  Walpole  was  polite  enough  to  present 
himself  here  to-day  to  have  the  honor  of  making  your  acquaintance 
and  to  announce  his  future  marriage." 

"A  great  event  for  us  all  —  and  we're  proud  of  it!  It's  what  the 
newspapers  will  call  a  great  day  for  the  Bog  of  Allen.  Eh,  Maurice  ! 
The  Princess  —  God  forgive  me,  but  I'm  always  calling  her  Kostigan — 
but  the  Princess  will  be  set  down  niece  to  Lord  Kilgobbin  ;  and  if 
you" — and  she  addressed  Walpole — "haven't  a  mock  title  and  a 
mock  estate,  you'll  be  the  only  one  without  them  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  any  one  will  deny  us  our  tempers  !"  cried  Kearney. 

"  Here's  Lockwood,"  cried  Walpole,  delighted  to  see  his  friend 
enter,  though  he  as  quickly  endeavored  to  retreat. 

"Come  in,  Major,"  said  Kearney.  "We're  all  friends  here.  Miss 
O'Shea,  this  is  Major  Lockwood,  of  the  Carbineers  —  Miss  O'Shea."  . 

Lockwood  bowed  stiffly,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Be  attentive  to  the  old  woman,"  whispered  Walpole.  "  A  word 
from  her  will  make  your  affair  all  right." 

"  I  have  been  very  desirous  to  have  had  the  honor  of  this  introduc- 
tion, madam,"  said  Lockwood,  as  he  seated  himself  at  her  side. 

"  Was  not  that  a  clever  diversion  I  accomplished  with  '  the  Heavy  ? '  " 
said  Walpole,  as  he  drew  away  Kearney  and  his  son  into  a  window. 

"I  never  heard  her  much  worse  than  to-day,"  said  Dick. 

"  I  don't  know,"  hesitated  Kilgobbin.  "  I  suspect  she  is  breaking. 
There  is  none  of  the  sustained  virulence  I  used  to  remember  of  old. 
She  lapses  into  half-mildness  at  moments." 

"  I  own  I  did  not  catch  them,  nor,  I'm  afraid,  did  Nina,"  said  Dick. 
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"  Look  there  !  I'll  be  shot,  if  she's  not  giving  your  friend  the  Major 
a  lesson  !  When  she  performs  in  that  way  with  her  hands,  you  may 
swear  she  is  didactic." 

"  I  think  I'll  go  to  his  relief,"  said  Walpole  ;  "  but  I  own  it's  a  case 
for  the  V.  C." 

As  Walpole  drew  nigh,  he  heard  her  saying  :  "  Marry  one  of  your 
own  race,  and  you  will  jog  on  well  enough.  Marry  a  Frenchwoman 
or  a  Spaniard,  and  she'll  lead  her  own  life,  and  be  very  well  satisfied  ; 
but  a  poor  Irish  girl,  with  a  fresh  heart  and  a  joyous  temper  —  what 
is  to  become  of  her,  with  your  dull  habits  and  your  dreary  intercourse, 
your  county  society  and  your  Chinese  manners  ! " 

"Miss  O'Shea  is  telling  me  that  I  must  not  look  for  a  wife  among 
her  countrywomen,"  said  Lockwood,  with  a  touching  attempt  to  smile. 

"What  I  overheard  was  not  encouraging,"  said  Walpole;  "  but  I 
think  Miss  O'Shea  takes  a  low  estimate  of  our  social  temperament." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  !  All  I  say  is,  you'll  do  mighty  well  for  each 
other,  or,  for  aught  I  know,  you  might  intermarry  with  the  Dutch  or 
the  Germans  ;  but  it's  a  downright  shame  to  unite  your  slow  sluggish 
spirits  with  the  sparkling  brilliancy  and  impetuous  joy  of  an  Irish  girl. 
That's  a  union  I'd  never  consent  to." 

"  I  hope  this  is  no  settled  resolution,"  said  Walpole,  speaking  in  a 
low  whisper;  "for  I  want  to  bespeak  your  especial  influence  in  my 
friend's  behalf.  Major  Lockwood  is  a  most  impassioned  admirer  of 
Miss  Kearney,  and  has  already  declared  as  much  to  her  father." 

"  Come  over  here,  Maurice  Kearney  !  come  over  here  this  moment !" 
cried  she,  half-wild  with  excitement.  "  What  new  piece  of  roguery, 
what  fresh  intrigue  is  this  ?  Will  you  dare  to  tell  me  you  had  a  pro- 
posal for  Kate,  for  my  own  god-daughter,  without  even  so  much  as 
telling  me  ? " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Betty,  be  calm,  be  cool  for  one  minute,  and  I'll  tell 
you  everything." 

"Ay,  when  I've  found  it  out,  Maurice  !" 

"  I  profess  I  don't  think  my  friend's  pretensions  are  discussed  with 
much  delicacy,  time  and  place  considered,"  said  Walpole. 

"  We  have  something  to  think  of  as  well  as  delicacy,  young  man  ; 
there's  a  woman's  happiness  to  be  remembered." 

"Here  it  is  now,  the  whole  business,"  said  Kearney.  "The 
Major  there  asked  me  yesterday  to  get  my  daughter's  consent  to  his 
addresses." 

"  And  you  never  told  me  !  "  cried  Miss  Betty. 

"  No,  indeed,  nor  herself  neither ;  for.  after  I  turned  it  over  in  my 
mind  I  began  to  see  it  wouldn't  do " 

"  How  do  you  mean  not  do  }  "  asked  Lockwood. 

"Just  let  me  finish.  What  I  mean  is  this  —  if  a  man  wants  to 
marry  an  Irish  girl,  he  mustn't  begin  by  asking  leave  to  make  love  to 
her " 

"  Maurice  is  right !  "  cried  the  old  lady,  stoutly. 

"  And  above  all,  he  oughtn't  to  think  that  the  short  cut  to  her  heart 
is  through  his  broad  acres." 

"  Maurice  is  right  —  quite  right !  " 

"  And  besides  this,  that  the  more  a  man  dwells  on  his  belongings, 
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and  the  settlements,  and  such  like,  the  more  he  seems  to  say,  'I  may 
not  catch  your  fancy  in  everything,  I  may  not  ride  as  boldly  or  dance 
as  well  as  somebody  else,  but  never  mind  —  you're  making  a  very 
prudent  match,  and  there  is  a  deal  of  pure  affection  in  the  Three  per 
Cents.'  " 

"And  I'll  give  you  another  reason,"  said  Miss  Betty,  resolutely. 
"  Kate  Kearney  cannot  have  two  husbands,  and  I've  made  her 
promise  to  marry  my  nephew  this  morning." 

"  What,  without  any  leave  of  mine  ?  "  exclaimed  Kearney. 

"Just  so,  Maurice.  She'll  marry  him  if  you  give  your  consent; 
but  whether  you  will  or  not,  she'll  never  marry  another." 

"Is  there,  then,  a  real  engagement?"  whispered  Walpole  to 
Kearney.     "  Has  my  friend  here  got  his  answer  ?  " 

"  He'll  not  wait  for  another,"  said  Lockwood  haughtily  as  he  arose. 
"  I'm  for  town,  Cecil,"  whispered  he. 

"  So  shall  I  be  this  evening,"  replied  Walpole,  in  the  same  tone. 
"  I  must  hurry  over  to  London  and  see  Lord  Danesbury.  I've  my 
troubles  too."  And  so  saying,  he  drew  his  arm  within  the  Major's 
and  led  him  away ;  while  Miss  Betty,  with  Kearney  on  one  side  of  her 
and  Dick  on  the  other,  proceeded  to  recount  the  arrangement  she 
had  made  to  make  over  the  Barn  and  the  estate  to  Gorman,  it  being 
her  own  intention  to  retire  ajtogether  from  the  world  and  finish  her 
days  in  the  "Retreat." 

"  And  a  very  good  thing  to  do,  too,"  said  Kearney,  who  was  too 
much  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  project  to  remember  his 
politeness. 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  it,  Maurice,"  added  she,  in  a  lugubrious 
tone;  "and  it's  all  backbiting,  and  lying,  and  mischief-making,  and, 
what's  worse,  by  the  people  who  might  live  quietly  and  let  others  do 
the  same  !  " 

"What  you  say  is  true  as  the  Bible." 

"It  may  be  hard  to  do  it,  Maurice  Kearney,  but  I'll  pray  for  them 
in  my  hours  of  solitude,  and  in  that  blessed  Retreat  I'll  ask  for  a 
blessing  on  yourself,  and  that  your  heart,  hard  and  cruel  and  worldly 
as  it  is  now,  may  be  changed  ;  and  that  in  your  last  days  —  maybe 
on  the  bed  of  sickness  —  when  you  are  writhing  and  twisting  with 
pain,  with  a  bad  heart  and  a  worse  conscience  —  when  you'll  have 
nobody  but  hirelings  near  you — hirelings  that  will  be  robbing  you 
before  your  eyes,  and  not  waiting  till  the  breath  leaves  you  —  when 
even  the  drop  of  drink  to  cool  your  lips " 

"Don't  —  don't  go  on  that  way,  Miss  Betty.  I've  a  cold  shivering 
down  the  spine  of  my  back  this  minute,  and  a  sickness  creeping  all 
over  me." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it.  I'm  glad  that  my  words  have  power  over  your 
wicked  old  nature  —  if  it's  not  too  late." 

"If  it's  miserable  and  wretched  you  wanted  to  make  me,  don't  fret 
about  your  want  of  success  ;  though  whether  it  all  comes  too  late,  I 
cannot  tell  you." 

"We'll  leave  that  to  St.  Joseph." 

"  Do  so  !  do  so !  "  cried  he,  eagerly,  for  he  had  a  shrewd  suspicion 
he  would  have  better  chances  of  mercy  at  any  hands  than  her  own. 
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"  As  for  Gorman,  if  I  find  that  he  has  any  notions  about  claiming 
an  acre  of  the  property,  I'll  put  it  all  into  Chancery,  and  the  suit  will 
outlive  him;  but  if  he  owns  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  my 
bounty,  I'll  settle  the  Barn  and  the  land  on  him,  and  the  deed  shall 
be  signed  the  day  he  marries  your  daughter.  People  tell  you  that 
you  can't  take  your  money  with  you  into  the  next  world,  Maurice 
Kearney,  and  a  greater  lie  was  never  uttered.  Thanks  to  the  laws  of 
England,  and  the  Court  of  Equity  in  particular,  it's  the  very  thing 
you  can  do  !  Ay,  and  you  can  provide  besides  that  everybody  but 
the  people  that  had  a  right  to  it  shall  have  a  share.  So  I  say  to  Gor- 
man O'Shea,  beware  what  you  are  at,  and  don't  go  on  repeating  that 
stupid  falsehood  about  not  carrying  your  debentures  into  the  next 
world." 

"You  are  a  wise  woman,  and  you  know  life  well,"  said  he  solemnly. 

"And  if  I  am,  it's  nothing  to  sigh  over,  Mr.  Kearney.  One  is 
grateful  for  mercies,  but  does  not  groan  over  them  like  rheumatism 
or  the  lumbago." 

"Maybe  I'm  a  little  out  of  spirits  to-day." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  were.  They  tell  me  you  sat  over  your 
wine,  with  that  tall  man,  last  night  till  nigh  one  o'clock,  and  it's  not 
at  your  time  of  life  that  you  can  do  these  sort  of  excesses  with  impu- 
nity ;  you  had  a  good  constitution  once,  and  there's  not  much  left 
of  it." 

"My  patience,  I'm  grateful  to  see,  has  not  quite  deserted  me." 

"  I  hope  there's  other  of  your  virtues  you  can  be  more  sure  of," 
said  she,  rising,  "for  if  I  was  asked  your  worst  failing  I'd  say  it  was 
your  irritability."  And  with  a  stern  frown,  as  though  to  confirm  the 
judicial  severity  of  her  words,  she  nodded  her  head  to  him  and 
walked  away. 

It  was  only  then  that  Kearney  discovered  he  was  left  alone,  and 
that  Dick  had  stolen  away,  though  when  or  how  he  could  not  say. 

"  I'm  glad  the  boy  was  not  listening  to  her,  for  I'm  downright 
ashamed  that  I  bore  it,"  was  his  final  reflection  as  he  strolled  out  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  plantation. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

A   New   Arrival. 

Though  the  dinner  party  that  day  at  Kilgobbin  Castle  was  deficient 
in  the  persons  of  Lockwood  and  Walpole,  the  accession  of  Joe  Atlee 
to  the  company  made  up  in  a  great  measure  for  the  loss.  He  arrived 
shortly  before  dinner  was  announced,  and  even  in  the  few  minutes  in 
the  drawing-room,  his  gay  and  lively  manner,  his  pleasant  flow  of 
small-talk,  dashed  with  the  lightest  of  epigrams,  and  that  marvellous 
variety  he  possessed,  made  every  one  delighted  with  him. 

"  I  met  Walpole  and  Lockwood  at  the  station,  and  did  my  utmost 
to  make  them  turn  back  with  me.  You  may  laugh,  Lord  Kilgobbin, 
but  in  doing  the  honors  of  another  man's  house,  as  I  was  at  that 
moment,  I  deem  myself  without  a  rival." 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  had  succeeded ;  there  is  nothing  I 
like  as  much  as  a  well-filled  table,"  said  Kearney. 
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''Not  that  their  air  and  manner,"  resumed  Joe,  "impressed  me 
strongly  with  the  exuberance  of  their  spirits  ;  a  pair  of  drearier  dogs 
I  have  not  seen  for  some  time,  and  I  believe  I  told  them  so." 

"Did  they  explain  their  gloom,  or  even  excuse  it?"  asked  Dick. 

"  Except  on  the  general  grounds  of  coming  away  from  such  fasci- 
nating society.  Lockwood  played  sulky,  and  scarcely  vouchsafed  a 
word  ;  and  as  for  Walpole,  he  made  some  high-flown  speeches  about 
his  regrets  and  his  torn  sensibilities  —  so  like  what  one  reads  in  a 
French  novel  that  the  very  sound  of  them  betrays  unreality." 

"  But  was  it  then  so  very  impossible  to  be  sorry  for  leaving  this  ?  " 
asked  Nina  calmly. 

"  Certainly  not  for  any  man  but  Walpole." 

"  And  why  not  Walpole  ?  " 

"  Can  you  ask  me  ?  —  you  who  know  people  so  well,  and  read  them 
so  clearly ;  you  to  whom  the  secret  anatomy  of  the  '  heart '  is  no 
mystery,  and  who  understand  how  to  trace  the  fibre  of  intense  selfish- 
ness through  every  tissue  of  his  small  nature.  He  might  be  miser- 
able at  being  separated  from  himself;  there  could  be  no  other 
estrangement  would  affect  ///;«." 

"This  was  not  always  your  estimate  oi yonx  friend"  said  Nina,  with 
a  marked  emphasis  of  the  last  word. 

"  Pardon  me,  it  was  my  unspoken  opinion  from  the  first  hour  I  met 
him.  Since  then  some  space  of  time  has  intervened,  and  though  it 
has  made  no  change  in  him,  I  hope  it  has  dealt  otherwise  with  me. 
I  have  at  least  reached  the  point  in  life  where  men  not  only  have  con- 
victions but  avow  them." 

"  Come,  come,  I  can  remember  what  precious  good-luck  you  called 
it  to  make  his  acquaintance,"  cried  Dick,  half  angrily. 

"  I  don't  deny  it.  I  was  very  nigh  drowning  at  the  time,  and  it 
was  the  first  plank  I  caught  hold  of^  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for 
the  rescue ;  but  I  owe  him  more  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  the  in- 
cident gave  me  to  see  these  men  in  their  intimacy  —  to  know,  and 
know  thoroughly,  what  is  the  range,  what  the  stamp  of  those  minds 
by  which  states  are  ruled  and  masses  are  governed.  Through  Walpole, 
I  knew  his  master;  and  through  the  master  I  have  come  to  know  the 
slipshod  intelligences  which,  composed  of  official  detail,  House  of 
Commons'  gossip,  and  Times'  leaders,  are  accepted  by  us  as  states- 
men. And  if "  A  very  supercilious  smile  on  Nina's  mouth  ar- 
rested him  in  the  current  of  his  speech,  and  he  said,  "  I  know,  of 
course,  I  know  the  question  you  are  too  polite  to  ask,  but  which 
quivers  on  your  lip  :  '  Who  is  the  gifted  creature  that  sees  all  this  in- 
competence and  insufficiency  around  him  ? '  And  I  am  quite  ready 
to  tell  you.  It  is  Joseph  Atlee  —  Joseph  Atlee,  who  knows  that  when 
he  and  others  like  him  —  for  we  are  a  strong  coterie  —  stop  the  sup- 
ply of  ammunition,  these  gentlemen  must  cease  firing.  Let  the 
D'ebats  and  the  Times,  the  RevM  des  Deux  Mondes  and  the  Saturday, 
and  a  few  more  that  I  need  not  stop  to  enumerate,  strike  work,  and 
let  us  see  how  much  of  original  thought  you  will  obtain  from  your 
Cabinet  sages  !  It  is  in  the  clash  and  collision  of  the  thinkers  out- 
side of  responsibility  that  these  world-revered  leaders  catch  the  fire 
that  lights  up  their  policy.     The  Tifiies  made  the  Crimean  blunder. 
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The  Siecle  created  the  Mexican  fiasco.  The  Kreutz  Zeitung  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  imbroglio  :  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  '  review '  in  the  last  Diplomatic  Chrofiide  will  bear  results  of 
which  he  who  now  speaks  to  you  will  not  disown  the  parentage." 

"The  saints  be  praised!  here's  dinner,"  exclaimed  Kearney,  ''or 
this  fellow  would  talk  us  into  a  brain-fever.  Kate  is  dining  with  Miss 
Betty  again  —  God  bless  her  for  it,"  muttered  he,  as  he  gave  his  arm 
to  Nina  and  led  the  way. 

"  I've  got  you  a  commission  as  a  '  Peeler,'  Dick,"  said  Joe  as  they 
moved  along.  "  You'll  have  to  prove  you  can  read  and  write,  which 
is  more  than  they  would  ask  of  you  if  you  were  going  into  the  Cabi- 
net ;  but  we  live  in  an  intellectual  age,  and  we  test  all  the  cabin-boys, 
and  it  is  only  the  steersman  we  take  on  trust." 

Though  Nina  was  eager  to  resent  Atlee's  impertinence  on  Walpole, 
she  could  not  help  feeling  interested  and  amused  by  his  sketches  of 
his  travels. 

If,  in  speaking  of  Greece,  he  only  gave  the  substance  of  the  article 
he  had  written  for  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  as  the  paper  was  yet 
unpublished,  all  the  remarks  were  novel,  and  the  anecdotes  fresh  and 
sparkling.  The  tone  of  light  banter  and  raillery  in  which  he  de- 
scribed public  life  in  Greece  and  Greek  statesmen,  might  have  lost 
some  of  its  authority  had  anyone  remembered  to  count  the  hours  the 
speaker  had  spent  at  Athens  ;  and  Nina  was  certainly  indignant  at 
the  hazardous  effrontery  of  the  criticisms.  It  was  not,  then,  without 
intention  that  she  arose  to  retire  while  Atlee  was  relating  an  interest- 
ing story  of  brigandage,  and  he  —  determined  to  repay  the  imperti- 
nence in  kind  —  continued  to  recount  his  history  as  he  arose  to  open 
the  door  for  her  to  pass  out.  Her  insolent  look  as  she  swept  by  was 
met  by  a  smile  of  admiration  on  his  part  that  actually  made  her  cheek 
tingle  with  anger. 

Old  Kearney  dozed  off  gently,  under  the  influence  of  names  of 
places  and  persons  that  did  not  interest  him,  and  the  two  young  men 
drew  their  chairs  to  the  fire  and  grew  confidential  at  once. 

"I  think  you  have  sent  my  cousin  away  in  bad  humor,"  said  Dick. 

"  I  see  it,"  said  Joe,  as  he  slowly  puffed  his  cigar.  "  That  young 
lady's  head  has  been  so  cruelly  turned  by  flattery  of  late,  that  the 
man  who  does  not  swing  incense  before  her  affronts  her." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  went  out  of  your  way  to  provoke  her.  It  is  true 
she  knows  little  of  Greece  or  Greeks,  but  it  offends  her  to  hear  them 
slighted  or  ridiculed  ;  and  you  took  pains  to  do  both." 

"Contemptible  little  country!  with  a  mock  army,  a  mock  treasury, 
and  a  mock  Chamber.  The  only  thing  real  is  the  debt  and  the 
brigandage." 

"  But  why  tell  her  so  ?     You  actually  seemed  bent  on  irritating  her." 

"Quite  true  —  so  I  was.  My  dear  Dick,  you  have  some  lessons  to 
learn  in  life,  and  one  of  them  is,  that  just  as  it  is  bad  heraldry  to  put 
color  on  color,  it  is  an  egregious  blunder  to  follow  flattery  by  flattery. 
The  woman  who  has  been  spoiled  by  over-admiration  must  be  ap- 
proached with  something  else  as  unlike  it  as  may  be  —  pique  — 
annoy  —  irritate  —  outrage,  but  take  care  that  you  interest  her.  Let 
her  only  come  to  feel  what  a  very  tiresome  thing  mere  adulation  is, 
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and  she  will  one  day  value  your  two  or  three  civil  speeches  as  gems 
of  priceless  worth.  It  is  exactly  because  I  deeply  desire  to  gain  her 
affections  I  have  begun  in  this  way." 

"You  have  come  too  late." 

"How  do  you  mean  too  late  —  she  is  not  engaged?" 

"She  is  engaged  —  she  is  to  be  married  to  Walpole." 

"  To  Walpole  ! " 

"  Yes ;  he  came  over  a  few  days  ago  to  ask  her.  There  is  some 
question  now  —  I  don't  well  understand  it — about  some  family  con- 
sent, or  an  invitation  —  something,  I  believe,  that  Nina  insists  on,  to 
show  the  world  how  his  family  welcome  her  amongst  them  ;  and  it  is 
for  this  he  has  gone  to  London,  but  to  be  back  in  eight  or  nine  days, 
the  wedding  to  take  place  towards  the  end  of  the  month." 

"  Is  he  very  much  in  love  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  he  is." 

"  And  she .''  Of  course  she  could  not  possibly  care  for  a  fellow  like 
Walpole .? " 

"  I  don't  see  why  not.  He  is  very  much  the  stamp  of  man  girls 
admire." 

"  Not  girls  like  Nina ;  not  girls  who  aspire  to  a  position  in  life,  and 
who  know  that  the  little  talents  of  the  salon  no  more  make  a  man  of 
the  world  than  the  tricks  of  the  circus  will  make  a  fox-hunter.  These 
ambitious  women  —  she  is  one  of  them  —  will  marry  a  hopeless  idiot 
if  he  can  bring  wealth  and  rank  and  a  great  name  ;  but  they  will  not 
take  a  brainless  creature  who  has  to  work  his  way  up  in  the  world. 
If  she  has  accepted  Walpole  there  is  pique  in  it,  or  ennui,  or  that  un- 
easy desire  of  change  that  girls  suffer  from  like  a  malady." 

"I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  I  know  she  has  accepted  him." 

"Women  are  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  second  thoughts." 

"You  mean  she  might  throw  him  over  —  might  jilt  him  .''  " 

"  I'll  not  employ  the  ugly  word  that  makes  the  wrong  it  is  only  meant 
to  indicate  ;  but  there  are  few  of  our  resolves  in  life  to  which  we  might 
not  move  amendment,  and  the  changed  opinion  a  woman  forms  of  a 
man  before  marriage  would  become  a  grievous  injury  if  it  happened 
after." 

"But  must  she  of  necessity  change  ?  " 

"  If  she  marry  Walpole,  I  should  say  certainly.  If  a  girl  has  fair 
abilities  and  a  strong  temper  —  and  Nina  has  a  good  share  of  each  — 
she  will  endure  faults,  actual  vices,  in  a  man  ;  but  she'll  not  stand  little- 
ness. Walpole  has  nothing  else ;  and  so  I  hope  to  prove  to  her  to- 
morrow and  the  day  after  —  in  fact,  during  those  eight  or  ten  days 
you  tell  me  he  will  be  absent." 

"  Will  she  let  you  ?     Will  she  listen  to  you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  first  —  at  least  not  willingly,  or  very  easily  ;  but  I  will  show 
her,  by  numerous  little  illustrations  and  even  fables,  where  these  small 
people  not  only  spoil  their  fortunes  in  life,  but  spoil  life  itself;  and 
what  an  irreparable  blunder  it  is  to  link  companionship  with  one  of 
them.  I  will  sometimes  make  her  laugh,  and  I  may  have  to  make  her 
cry  —  it  will  not  be  easy,  but  I  shall  do  it — I  shall  certainly  make 
her  thoughtful ;  and  if  you  can  do  this  day  by  day,  so  that  a  woman 
will  recur  to  the  same  theme  pretty  much  in  the  same  spirit,  you  must 
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be  a  sorry  steersman,  Master  Dick,  but  you  will  know  how  to  guide 
these  thoughts  and  trace  the  channel  they  shall  follow." 

"  And  supposing,  which  I  do  not  believe,  you  could  get  her  to  break 
with  Walpole,  what  could  you  offer  her  ?  " 

"  Myself! " 

"Inestimable  boon,  doubtless;  but  what  of  fortune  —  position  or 
place  in  life  ?  " 

"  The  first  Napoleon  used  to  say  that  the  '  power  of  the  unknown 
■number  was  incommensurable;'  and  so  I  don't  despair  of  showing 
her  that  a  man  like  myself  may  be  anything." 

Dick  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  and  the  other  went  on :  "  In  this 
round  game  we  call  life  it  is  all 'brag.'  The  fellow  with  the  worst 
card  in  the  pack,  if  he'll  only  risk  his  head  on  it,  keep  a  bold  face  to 
the  world  and  his  own  council,  will  be  sure  to  win.  Bear  in  mind, 
Dick,  that  for  some  time  back  I  have  been  keeping  the  company  of 
these  great  swells  who  sit  highest  in  the  Synagogue  and  dictate  to  us 
small  Publicans.  I  have  listened  to  their  hesitating  councils  and 
their  uncertain  resolves  ;  I  have  seen  the  blotted  dispatches  and 
equivocal  messages  given,  to  be  disavowed  if  needful ;  I  have  assisted 
at  those  dress  rehearsals  where  speech  was  to  follow  speech,  and 
what  seemed  an  incautious  avowal  by  one  was  to  be  'improved'  into 
a  bold  declaration  by  another,  '  in  another  place ; '  in  fact,  my  good 
friend,  I  have  been  near  enough  to  measure  the  mighty  intelligences 
that  direct  us,  and  if  I  were  not  a  believer  in  Darwin  I  should  be  very 
much  shocked  for  what  humanity  was  coming  to.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion that  I  say,  if  you  were  to  be  in  the  Home  Office,  and  I  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  without  our  names  being  divulged,  there  is  not  a  man 
or  woman  in  England  would  be  the  wiser  or  the  worse  ;  though  if 
either  of  us  were  to  take  charge  of  the  engine  of  the  Holyhead  line, 
there  would  be  a  smash  or  an  explosion  before  we  reached  Rugby." 

"  All  that  will  not  enable  you  to  make  a  settlement  on  Nina  Kos- 
talergi." 

"No  ;  but  I'll  marry  her  all  the  same." 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  Will  you  have  a  bet  on  it,  Dick  ?     What  will  you  wager  ?  " 

"  A  thousand  —  ten,  if  I  had  it ;  but  I'll  give  you  ten  pounds  on  it, 
which  is  about  as  much  as  either  of  us  could  pay." 

"  Speak  for  yourself.  Master  Dick.  As  Robert  Macaire  says,  '  Je 
viens  de  toucher  mes  dividendes,'  and  I  am  in  no  want  of  money. 
The  fact  is,  so  long  as  a  man  can  pay  for  certain  luxuries  in  life  he  is 
well  off:  the  strictly  necessary  takes  care  of  itself." 

"  Does  it?     I  should  like  to  know  how." 

"  With  your  present  limited  knowledge  of  life  I  doubt  if  I  could 
explain  itto  you,  but  I  will  try  one  of  these  mornings.  Meanwhile, 
let  us  go  into  the  drawing-room  and  get  Mademoiselle  to  sing  for  us. 
She  will  sing,  I  take  it  >  " 

"Of  course — if  asked  by  you."  And  there  was  the  very  faintest 
tone  of  sneer  in  the  words. 

And  they  did  go,  and  Mademoiselle  did  sing  all  that  Atlee  could 
ask  her  for,  and  she  was  charming  in  every  way  that  grace  and  beauty 
and    the   wish   to  please    could  make  her.     Indeed,  to  such  extent 
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did  she  carry  her  fascinations  that  Joe  grew  thoughtful  at  last,  and 
muttered  to  himself,  "There  is  vendetta  in  this.  It  is  only  a  woman 
knows  how  to  make  a  vengeance  out  of  her  attractions." 

"  Why  are  you  so  serious,  Mr.  Atlee  ?  "  asked  she  at  last. 

"I  was  thinking  —  I  mean,  I  was  trying  to  think  —  yes,  I  remember 
it  now,"  muttered  he.  "  I  have  had  a  letter  for  you  all  this  time  in 
my  pocket." 

"  A  letter  from  Greece  t  "  asked  she,  impatiently. 

"No  —  at  least  I  suspect  not.  It  was  given  me  as  I  drove  through 
the  bog  by  a  barefooted  boy  who  had  trotted  after  the  car  for  miles, 
and  at  length  overtook  us  by  the  accident  of  the  horse  picking  up  a 
stone  in  his  hoof  He  said  it  was  for  'some  one  at  the  Castle,'  and  I 
offered  to  take  charge  of  it  —  here  it  is,"  and  he  produced  a  square- 
shaped  envelope  of  common  coarse-looking  paper,  sealed  with  red 
wax,  and  a  shamrock  for  impress. 

"  A  begging  letter,  I  should  say,  from  the  outside,"  said  Dick. 

"Except  that  there  is  not  one  so  poor  as  to  ask  aid  from  ;;;t'," 
added  Nina,  as  she  took  the  document,  glanced  at  the  writing,  and 
placed  it  in  her  pocket. 

As  they  separated  for  the  night,  and  Dick  trotted  up  the  stairs  at 
Atlee's  side,  he  said,  "  I  don't  think,  after  all,  my  ten  pounds  is  so 
safe  as  I  fancied." 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  replied  Joe.  "  My  impressions  are  all  the  other 
way,  Dick.  It  is  her  courtesy  that  alarms  me.  The  effort  to  capti- 
vate where  there  is  no  stake  to  win,  means  mischief  She'll  make  me 
in  love  with  her  whether  I  will  or  not."  The  bitterness  of  his  tone, 
and  the  impatient  bang  he  gave  his  door  as  he  passed  in,  betrayed 
more  of  temper  than  was  usual  for  him  to  display,  and  as  Dick  sought 
his  room,  he  muttered  to  himself,  "I'm  glad  to  see  that  these  over- 
cunning  fellows  are  sure  to  meet  their  match,  and  get  beaten  even  at 
the  game  of  their  own  invention." 


CHAPTER   LXXXT. 

An  unlooked-for  Correspondent. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  tenants  to  address  petitions  and 
complaints  in  writing  to  Kate,  and  it  occurred  to  Nina  as  not  impos- 
sible that  some  one  might  have  bethought  him  of  entreating  her  inter- 
cession in  their  favor.  The  look  of  the  letter,  and  the  coarse  wax, 
and  the  writing,  all  in  a  measure  strengthened  this  impression,  and  it 
was  in  the  most  careless  of  moods  she  broke  the  envelope,  scarcely 
caring  to  look  for  the  name  of  the  writer,  whom  she  was  convinced 
must  be  unknown  to  her. 

She  had  just  let  her  hair  fall  freely  down  on  her  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  was  seated  in  a  deep  chair  before  her  fire,  as  she  opened  the  pa- 
per and  read,  "  Mademoiselle  Kostalergi."  This  beginning,  so  un- 
likely for  a  peasant,  made  her  turn  for  the  name,  and  she  read,  in  a 
large,  full  hand,  the  words  "  Daniel  Donogan."  So  complete  was 
her  surprise,  that  to  satisfy  herself  there  was  no  trick  or  deception, 
she  examined  the  envelope  and  the  seal,  and  reflected  for  some  min- 
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utes  over  the  mode  in  which  the  document  had  come  to  her  hands. 
Atlee's  story  was  a  very  credible  one  :  nothing  more  likely  than  that 
the  boy  was  charged  to  deliver  the  letter  at  the  Castle,  and  simply 
sought  to  spare  himself  so  many  miles  of  way,  or  it  might  be  that  he 
was  enjoined  to  give  it  to  the  first  traveller  he  met  on  his  road  to  Kil- 
gobbin. Nina  had  little  doubt  that  if  Atlee  guessed  or  had  reason  to 
know  the  writer,  he  would  have  treated  the  letter  as  a  secret  missive 
which  would  give  him  a  certain  power  over  her. 

These  thoughts  did  not  take  her  long,  and  she  turned  once  more  to 
the  letter.  "  Poor  fellow,"  said  she,  aloud,  "  why  does  he  write  to 
meV  And  her  own  voice  sent  back  its  surmises  to  her,  and  as  she 
thought  over  him  standing  on  the  lonely  road,  his  'clasped  hands  be- 
fore him,  and  his  hair  wafted  wildly  back  from  his  uncovered  head, 
two  heavy  tears  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks  and  dropped  upon  her 
neck.  "  I  am  sure  he  loved  me  —  I  know  he  loved  me,"  muttered 
she,  half  aloud.  "I  have  never  seen  in  any  eye  the  same  expression 
that  his  wore  as  he  lay  that  morning  in  the  grass.  It  was  not  venera- 
tion, it  was  genuine  adoration.  Had  I  been  a  saint  and  wanted  wor- 
ship, there  was  the  very  offering  that  I  craved  —  a  look  of  painful 
meaning,  made  up  of  wonder  and  devotion,  a  something  that  said  — 
take  what  course  you  may,  be  wilful,  be  wayward,  be  even  cruel,  I  am 
your  slave  \  you  may  not  think  me  worthy  of  a  thought,  you  may  be 
so  indifferent  as  to  forget  me  utterly,  but  my  life  from  this  hour  has 
but  one  spell  to  charm,  one  memory  to  sustain  it.  It  needed  not  his 
last  words  to  me  to  say  that  my  image  would  lie  on  his  heart  forever. 
Poor  fellow,  /need  not  have  been  added  to  his  sorrows;  he  has  had 
his  share  of  trouble  without  me!^'' 

It  was  some  time  ere  she  could  return  to  the  letter,  which  ran. 
thus : — 

"  Mademoiselle  Kostalergi, — You  once  rendered  me  a  great  ser- 
vice —  not  alone  at  some  hazard  to  yourself,  but  by  doing  what  must 
have  cost  you  sorely.  It  is  now  my  turn ;  and  if  the  act  of  repayment 
is  not  equal  to  the  original  debt,  let  me  ask  you  to  believe  that  it 
taxes  my  strength  even  more  than  your  generosity  once  taxed  your 
own. 

"  I  came  here  a  few  days  since  in  the  hope  that  I  might  see  you  be- 
fore I  leave  Ireland  forever,  and  while  waiting  for  some  fortunate 
chance  I  learned  that  you  were  betrothed  and  to  be  married  to  the 
young  gentleman  who  lies  ill  at  Kilgobbin,  and  whose  approaching 
trial  at  the  assizes  is  now  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion.  I  will 
not  tell  you — I  have  no  right  to  tell  you  —  the  deep  misery  with 
which  these  tidings  filled  me.  It  was  no  use  to  teach  my  heart  how 
vain  and  impossible  were  all  my  hopes  with  regard  to  you.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  I  could  repeat  even  aioud  to  myself  how  hopeless  my 
pretentions  must  be.  My  love  for  you  had  become  a  religion,  and 
what  I  could  deny  to  a  hope  I  could  still  believe.  Take  that  hope 
away,  and  I  could  not  imagine  how  I  should  face  my  daily  life,  how 
interest  myself  in  its  ambitions,  and  even  care  to  live  on. 

"  These  sad  confessions  cannot  offend  you,  coming  from  one  even 
as  humble  as  I  am.  They  are  all  that  are  left  me  for  consolation  — 
19 
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they  will  soon  be  all  I  shall  have  for  memory.  The  little  lamp  in  the 
lowly  shrine  cornforts  the  kneeling  worshipper  far  more  than  it  honors 
the  saint ;  and  the  love  I  bear  you  is  such  as  this.  Forgive  me  if  I 
have  dared  these  utterances.  To  save  him  with  whose  fortunes  your 
own  are  to  be  bound  up,  became  at  once  my  object ;  and  as  I  knew 
with  what  ingenuity  and  craft  his  ruin  had  been  compassed,  it  re- 
quired all  my  efforts  to  baffle  his  enemies.  The  National  Press  and 
the  National  Party  have  made  a  great  cause  of  this  trial,  and  de- 
termined that  tenant-right  should  be  vindicated  in  the  person  of  this 
man  Gill. 

"  I  have  seen  enough  of  what  is  intended  here  to  be  aware  what 
mischief  may  be  worked  by  hard  swearing,  a  violent  press,  and  a  jury 
not  insensible  to  public  opinion  —  evils,  if  you  like,  but  evils  that  are 
less  of  our  own  growing  than  the  curse  ill-government  has  brought 
upon  us.  It  has  been  decided  in  certain  councils  —  whose  decrees 
are  seldom  gainsayed  —  that  an  example  shall  be  made  of  Captain 
Gorman  O'Shea,  and  that  no  effort  shall  be  spared  to  make  his  case 
a  terror  and  a  warning  to  Irish  landowners,  how  they  attempt  by 
ancient  process  of  law  to  subvert  the  concessions  we  have  wrung  from 
our  tyrants. 

"  A  jury  to  find  him  guilty  will  be  sworn  ;  and  let  us  see  the  judge 
—  in  defiance  of  a  verdict  given  from  the  jury-box,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  or  the  shadow  of  dissent  —  let  us  see  the  judge  who  will 
dare  to  diminish  the  severity  of  the  sentence.  This  is  the  language, 
these  are  the  very  words  of  those  who  have  more  of  the  rule  of  Ire- 
land in  their  hands  than  the  haughty  gentlemen,  honorable  and  right 
honorable,  who  sit  at  Whitehall. 

"  I  have  heard  this  opinion  too  often  of  late  to  doubt  how  much  it 
is  a  fixed  determination  of  the  party ;  and  until  now  —  until  I  came 
here,  and  learned  what  interest  this  fact  could  have  for  me  —  I  offered 
no  opposition  to  these  reasonings.  Since  then  I  have  bestirred  my- 
self actively.  I  have  addressed  the  committee  here  who  have  taken 
charge  of  the  prosecution.  I  have  written  to  the  editors  of  the  chief 
newspapers.  I  have  even  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  leading  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution,  and  tried  to  persuade  them  that  a  victory  here 
might  cost  us  more  than  a  defeat,  and  that  the  country  at  large,  who 
submit  with  difficulty  to  the  verdict  of  absolving  juries,  will  rise  with 
indignation  at  this  evidence  of  a  jury  prepared  to  exercise  a  vindic- 
tive power,  and  actually  make  the  law  the  agent  of  reprisal.  I  have 
failed  in  all  — utterly  failed.  Some  reproach  me  as  faint-hearted  and 
■craven ;  some  condescend  to  treat  me  as  merely  mistaken  and  mis- 
guided ;  and  some  are  bold  enough  to  hint  that,  though  as  a  military 
authority  I  stand  without  rivalry,  as  a  purely  political  adviser  my 
councils  are  open  to  dispute. 

"  I  have  still  a  power,  however,  through  the  organisation  of  which 
I  am  a  chief;  and  by  this  power  I  have  ordered  Gill  to  appear  before 
me,  and,  in  obedience  to  my  commands,  he  will  sail  this  night  for 
America.  With  him  will  also  leave  the  two  other  important  witnesses 
in  this  cause  ;  so  that  the  only  evidence  against  Captain  O'Shea  will 
be  some  of  those  against  whom  he  has  himself  instituted  a  cross 
charge  for  assault.     That  the  prosecution  can  be  carried  on  with  such 
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testimony  need  not  be  feared.  Our  press  will  denounce  the  infamous 
arts  by  which  these  witnesses  have  been  tampered  with  and  justice 
has  been  defeated.  The  insults  they  may  hurl  at  our  oppressors  — 
for  once  unjustly  —  will  furnish  matter  for  the  opposition  journals  to 
inveigh  against  our  present  Government,  and  some  good  may  come 
even  of  this.  At  all  events,  I  shall  have  accomplished  what  I  sought. 
I  shall  have  saved  from  a  prison  the  man  I  hate  most  on  earth  —  the 
man  who,  robbing  me  of  what  never  could  be  mine,  robs  me  of  every 
hope,  of  every  ambition,  making  my  love  as  worthless  as  my  life  ! 
Have  I  not  repaid  you .-'  Ask  your  heart  which  of  us  has  done  more 
for  the  other  ? 

"  The  contract  on  which  Gill  based  his  right  as  a  tenant,  and  which 
would  have  sustained  his  action,  is  now  in  my  hands ;  and  I  will  —  if 
you  permit  me  —  place  it  in  yours.  This  may  appear  an  ingenious 
device  to  secure  a  meeting  with  you  ;  but,  though  I  long  to  see  you 
once  more,  were  it  but  a  minute,  I  would  not  compass  it  by  a  fraud. 
If,  then,  you  will  not  see  me,  I  shall  address  the  packet  to  you  through 
the  post. 

"  I  have  finished.  I  have  told  you  what  it  most  concerns  you  to 
know,  and  what  chiefly  regards  your  happiness.  I  have  done  this  as 
coldly  and  impassively,  I  hope,  as  though  I  had  no  other  part  in  the 
narrative  than  that  of  a  friend  whose  friendship  had  a  blessed  office. 
I  have  not  told  you  of  the  beating  heart  that  hangs  over  this  paper, 
nor  will  I  darken  one  bright  moment  of  your  fortune  by  the  gloom  of 
mine.  If  you  will  write  me  one  line  —  a  farewell  if  it  must  be  — 
send  it  to  the  care  of  Adam  Cobb,  'Cross  Keys,'  Moate,  where  I  shall 
find  it  up  to  Thursday  next.  If —  and  oh  !  how  I  shall  bless  you  for 
it  —  if  you  will  consent  to  see  me,  to  say  one  word,  to  let  me  look  on 
you  once  more,  I  shall  go  into  my  banishment  with  a  bolder  heart,  as 
men  go  into  battle  with  an  amulet. 

"Daniel  Donogan." 

"  Shall  I  show  this  to  Kate  ? "  was  the  first  thought  of  Nina  as  she 
laid  the  letter  down.  "  Is  it  a  breach  of  confidence  to  let  another 
than  myself  read  these  lines  ?  Assuredly  they  were  meant  for  my 
eyes  alone.  Poor  fellow !  "  said  she,  once  more  aloud.  "  It  was  very 
noble  in  him  to  do  this  for  one  he  could  not  but  regard  as  a  rival." 
And  then  she  asked  herself  how  far  it  might  consist  with  honor  to 
derive  benefit  from  his  mistake — since  mistake  it  was  —  in  believing 
O'Shea  was  her  lover,  and  to  be  her  future  husband. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  Donogan  would  never  have  made  the 
sacrifice  had  he  known  that  I  am  about  to  marry  Walpole."  From 
this  she  rambled  on  to  speculate  on  how  far  might  Donogan's  conduct 
compromise  or  endanger  him  with  his  own  party,  and  if — which  she 
thought  very  probable  —  there  was  a  distinct  peril  in  what  he  was 
doing,  whether  he  would  have  incurred  that  peril  if  he  really  knew 
the  truth,  and  that  it  was  not  herself  he  was  serving. 

The  more  she  canvassed  these  doubts,  the  more  she  found  the  diffi- 
culty of  resolving  them,  nor  indeed  was  there  any  other  way  than  one 
—  distinctly  to  ask  Donogan  if  he  would  persist  in  his  kind  intentions 
when  he  knew  that  the  benefit  was  to  revert  to  her  cousin  and  not  to 
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herself.  So  far  as  the  evidence  of  Gill  at  the  trial  was  concerned, 
the  man's  withdrawal  was  already  accomplished  ;  but  would  Donogan 
be  as  ready  to  restore  the  lease,  and  would  he,  in  fact,  be  as  ready  to 
confront  the  danger  of  all  this  interference,  as  at  first  ?  She  could 
scarcely  satisfy  her  mind  how  she  would  wish  him  to  act  in  the  con- 
tingency. She  was  sincerely  fond  of  Kate,  she  knew  all  the  traits  of 
honesty  and  truth  in  that  simple  character,  and  she  valued  the  very 
qualities  of  straightforwardness  and  direct  purpose  in  which  she  knew 
she  was  herself  deficient.  She  would  have  liked  well  to  secure  that 
dear  girl's  happiness,  and  it  would  have  been  an  exquisite  delight  to 
her  to  feel  that  she  had  been  an  aid  to  her  welfare ;  and  yet,  with  all 
this,  there  was  a  subtle  jealousy  that  tortured  her  in  thinking,  "What 
will  this  man  have  done  to  prove  his  love  for  me  ?  Where  am  I,  and 
are  my  interests  in  all  this  ? "  There  was  a  poison  in  this  doubt  that 
actually  extended  to  a  state  of  fever.  "  I  must  see  him,"  she  said  at 
last,  speaking  aloud  to  herself  "  I  must  let  him  know  the  truth.  If 
what  he  proposes  should  lead  him  to  break  with  his  party  or  his 
friends,  it  is  well  he  should  see  for  what  and  for  whom,  he  is  doing  it." 
And  then  she  persuaded  herself  she  would  like  to  hear  Donogan 
talk  as  once  before  she  had  heard  him  talk  of  his  hopes  and  his  am- 
bitions. There  was  something  in  the  high-sounding  aspirations  of 
the  man,  a  lofty  heroism  in  all  he  said,  that  struck  a  chord  in  her 
Greek  nature.  The  cause  that  was  so  intensely  associated  with 
danger,  that  life  was  always  on  the  issue,  was  exactly  the  thing  to 
excite  her  heart,  and,  like  the  trumpet-blast  to  the  charger,  she  felt 
stirred  to  her  inmost  soul  by  whatever  appealed  to  reckless  daring 
and  peril.  "  He  shall  tell  me  what  he  intends  to  do  —  his  plans,  his 
projects,  and  his  troubles.  He  shall  tell  me  of  his  hopes,  what  he 
desires  in  the  future,  and  where  he  himself  will  stand  when  his  efforts 
have  succeeded ;  and  oh !  "  thought  she,  "  are  not  the  wild  extrava- 
gances of  these  men  better  a  thousand  times  than  the  well-turned 
nothings  of  the  fine  gentlemen  who  surround  us  ?  Are  not  their  very 
risks  and  vicissitudes  more  manly  teachings  than  the  small  casualties 
of  the  polished  world  ?  If  life  were  all  '  salon,'  taste  perhaps  might 
decide  against  them ;  but  it  is  not  all  '  salon,'  or,  if  it  were,  it  would 
be  a  poorer  thing  even  than  I  think  it !  "  She  turned  to  her  desk  as 
she  said  this,  and  wrote  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Donogan  : — I  wish  to  thank  you  in  person  for  the  great 
kindness  you  have  shown  me,  though  there  is  some  mistake  on  your 
part  in  the  matter.  I  cannot  suppose  you  are  able  to  come  here 
openly,  but  if  you  will  be  in  the  garden  on  Saturday  at  9  o'clock,  I 
shall  be  there  to  meet  you. 

"  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

"  Nina  Kostalergi." 

"Very  imprudent  —  scarce  delicate  —  perhaps,  all  this,  and  for  a 
girl  who  is  to  be  married  to  another  man  in  some  three  weeks  hence  ; 
but  I  will  tell  Cecil  Walpole  all  when  he  returns,  and  if  he  desires  to 
be  off  his  engagement  he  shall  have  the  liberty.  I  have  one-half  at 
least  of  the  Bayard  legend,  and,  if  I  cannot  say  I  am  '  without  re- 
proach ' —  I  am  certainly  without  fear." 
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The  letter-bag  lay  in  the  hall,  and  Nina  went  down  at  once  and 
deposited  her  letter  in  it ;  this  done,  she  lay  down  on  her  bed,  not  to 
sleep,  but  to  think  over  Donogan  and  his  letter  till  daybreak. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

The   Breakfast-Room. 

"  Strange  house  this,"  said  Joseph  Atlee,  as  Nina  entered  the  room 
the  next  morning  where  he  sat  alone  at  breakfast.  "  Lord  Kilgobbin 
and  Dick  were  here  a  moment  ago,  and  disappeared  suddenly ;  Miss 
Kearney  for  an  instant,  and  also  left  as  abruptly ;  and  now  you  have 
come,  I  most  earnestly  hope  not  to  fly  away  in  the  same  fashion." 

"  No  ;  I  mean  to  eat  my  breakfast,  and  so  far  to  keep  you  company." 

"  I  thank  the  tea-urn  for  my  good  fortune,"  said  he  solemnly. 

"  A  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Atlee  is  a  piece  of  good  luck,"  said  Nina,  as 
she  sat  down.     "  Has  anything  occurred  to  call  our  hosts  away  .^ " 

"In  a  house  like  this,"  said  he,  jocularly,  "where people  are  marry- 
ing or  giving  in  marriage  at  every  turn,  what  may  not  happen  }  It 
may  be  a  question  of  the  settlement,  or  the  bride  cake, 'the  white 
satin  '  slip ' —  if  that's  the  name  for  it — the  orange-flowers,  or  the  choice 
of  the  best  man  —  who  knows  ?  " 

"You  seem  to  know  the  whole  bead-roll  of  wedding  incidents." 

"  It  is  a  dull  '  repertoire  '  after  all,  for  whether  the  piece  be  melo- 
drama, farce,  genteel  comedy,  or  harrowing  tragedy,  it  has  to  be 
played  by  the  same  actors." 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  —  marriages  cannot  be  all  alike.  There 
must  be  marriages  for  many  things  besides  love :  for  ambition,  for 
interest,  for  money,  for  convenience." 

"Convenience  is  exactly  the  phrase  I  wanted  and  could  not  catch." 

"It  is  not  the  word  /wanted,  nor  do  I  think  we  mean  the  same 
thing  by  it." 

"What  I  mean  is  this,"  said  Atlee,  with  a  firm  voice,  "that  when 
a  young  girl  has  decided  in  her  own  mind  that  she  has  had  enough 
of  that  social  bondage  of  the  daughter,  and  cannot  marry  the  man 
she  would  like,  she  will  marry  the  man  that  she  can." 

"And  like  him  too,"  added  Nina,  with  a  strange,  dubious  sort  of 
smile. 

"  Yes,  and  like  him  too,  for  there  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  woman's 
nature  that,  without  any  falsehood  or  disloyalty,  permits  her  to  like 
different  people  in  different  ways,  so  that  the  quiet,  gentle,  almost 
impassive  woman  might,  if  differently  mated,  have  been  a  being  of 
fervid  temper,  headstrong  and  passionate.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
species  of  accommodation,  marriage  would  be  a  worse  thing  than  it  is." 

"  I  never  suspected  you  of  having  made  a  study  of  the  subject. 
Since  when  have  you  devoted  your  attention  to  the  theme  ? " 

"I  could  answer  in  the  words  of  Wilkes  —  since  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  know  your  Royal  Highness ;  but  perhaps  you  might  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  flippancy." 

"  I  should  think  that  very  probable,"  said  she,  gravely. 

"  Don't  look  so  serious.  Remember  that  I  did  not  commit  myself, 
after  all." 
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"  I  thought  it  was  possible  to  discuss  this  problem  without  a  per- 
sonality." 

"  Don't  you  know  that,  let  one  deal  in  abstractions  as  long  as  he 
will,  he  is  only  skirmishing  around  special  instances  ?  It  is  out  of 
what  I  glean  from  individuals  I  make  up  my  generalities." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  by  this  that  I  have  supplied  you  with  the 
material  of  one  of  these  reflections." 

"You  have  given  me  the  subject  of  many.  If  I  were  to  tell  you 
how  often  I  have  thought  of  you,  I  could  not  answer  for  the  words  in 
which  I  might  tell  it." 

"  Do  not  tell  it  then." 

"I  know  —  I  am  aware  —  I  have  heard  since  I  came  here  that 
there  is  a  special  reason  why  you  could  not  listen  to  me." 

"  And  being  so,  why  do  you  propose  that  I  should  hear  you  1  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  he,  with  an  earnestness  that  almost  startled 
her ;  "  I  will  tell  you,  because  there  are  things  in  which  a  doubt  or 
an  equivocation  is  actually  maddening ;  and  I  will  not,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  you  have  accepted  Cecil  Walpole." 

"Will  you  please  to  say  why  it  should  seem  so  incredible.'*  " 

"  Because  I  have  seen  you  not  merely  in  admiration,  and  that 
admiration  would  be  better  conveyed  by  a  stronger  word  ;  and  because 
I  have  measured  you  with  others  infinitely  beneath  you  in  every  way, 
and  who  are  yet  soaring  into  very  high  regions  indeed  ;  because  I 
have  learned  enough  of  the  world  to  know  that  alongside  of — often 
above  —  the  influence  that  men  are  wielding  in  life  by  their  genius 
and  their  capacity,  there  is  another  power  exercised  by  women  of 
marvellous  beauty,  of  infinite  attractions,  and  exquisite  grace,  which 
sways  and  moulds  the  fate  of  mankind  far  more  than  Cabinets  and 
Councils.  There  are  not  above  half-a-dozen  of  these  in  Europe,  and 
you  might  be  one  added  to  the  number." 

"Even  admitting  all  this  —  and  I  don't  see  that  I  should  go  so 
far  —  it  is  no  answer  to  my  question.'' 

"  Must  I  then  say  there  can  be  no —  not  companionship,  that's  not 
the  word  ;  no,  I  must  take  the  French  expression,  and  call  it  'solida- 
rite' — there  can  be  no  solidarite  of  interests,  of  objects,  of  passions, 
or  of  hopes  between  people  so  widely  dissevered  as  you  and  Walpole. 
I  am  so  convinced  of  this  that  still  I  can  dare  to  declare  I  cannot 
believe  you  could  marry  him." 

"  And  if  I  were  to  tell  you  it  were  true  ?  " 

"  I  should  still  regard  it  as  a  passing  caprice,  that  the  mere  men- 
tion of  to-morrow  would  offend  you.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  Wal- 
pole to  say  he  is  unworthy  of  you,  for  who  would  be  worthy  ?  but  the 
presumption  of  his  daring  is  enough  to  excite  indignation  —  at  least 
I  feel  it  such.  How  he  could  dare  to  link  his  supreme  littleness  with 
consummate  perfection  ;  to  freight  the  miserable  barque  of  his  for- 
tunes with  so  precious  a  cargo  ;  to  encounter  the  feeling  —  and  there 
is  no  escape  for  it  —  'I  must  drag  that  woman  down,  not  alone  into 
obscurity,  but  into  all  the  sordid  meanness  of  a  small  condition  that 
never  can  emerge  into  anything  better.'  He  cannot  disguise  from 
himself  that  it  is  not  within  his  reach  to  attain  power,  or  place,  or 
high  consideration.     Such  men  make  no  name  in- life  ;  they  leave  no 
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mark  on  their  time.  They  are  heaven-born  subordinates,  and  never 
refute  their  destiny.  Does  a  woman  with  ambition,  does  a  woman 
conscious  of  her  own  great  merits,  condescend  to  ally  herself,  not 
alone  with  small  fortune  —  that  might  be  borne  —  but  with  the  smaller 
associations  that  make  up  these  men's  lives.''  with  the  peddling 
efforts  to  mount  even  one  rung  higher  of  that  crazy  little  ladder  of 
their  ambition  —  to  be  a  clerk  of  another  grade  —  a  creature  of  some 
fifty  pounds  or  more  —  a  being  in  an  upper  office  ?  " 

"  And  the  Prince  —  for  he  ought  to  be  at  least  a  Prince  who  should 
make  me  the  offer  of  his  name  — whence  is  he  to  come,  Mr.  Atlee.-' " 

"  There  are  men  who  are  not  born  to  princely  station,  who,  by  their 
genius  and  their  determination,  are  just  as  sure  to  become  famous, 

and  who  need  but  the  glorious  prize  of  such  a  woman's  love 

No,  no,  don't  treat  what  I  say  as  rant  and  rhodomontade ;  these  are 
words  of  sober  sense  and  seriousness." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  she,  with  a  faint  sigh.  "  So  that  it  really  amounts 
to  this  —  that  I  shall  actually  have  missed  my  whole  fortune  in  life  — 
thrown  myself  away  —  all  because  I  had  not  waited  for  Mr.  Atlee  to 
propose  for  me  ?  " 

Nothing  less  than  Atlee's  marvellous  assurance  and  self-possession 
could  have  sustained  this  speech  unabashed. 

"  You  have  only  said  what  my  heart  has  told  me  many  a  day  since." 

"  But  you  seem  to  forget,"  added  she,  with  a  very  faint  curl  of  scorn 
on  her  lip,  "  that  I  had  no  more  to  guide  me  to  the  discovery  of  Mr. 
Atlee's  affection  than  to  that  of  his  future  greatness.  Indeed,  I  could 
more  readily  believe  in  the  latter  than  the  former." 

"Believe  in  both,"  cried  he,  warmly.  "If  I  have  conquered  diffi- 
culties in  life,  if  I  have  achieved  some  successes  —  now  for  a  passing 
triumph,  now  for  a  moment  of  gratified  vanity,  now  for  a  mere  caprice 
—  try  me  by  a  mere  hope  —  I  only  plead  for  a  hope  —  try  me  by  a 
hope  of  being  one  day  worthy  of  calling  that  hand  my  own." 

As  he  spoke  he  tried  to  grasp  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it  coldly 
and  slowly,  saying,  "  I  have  no  fancy  to  make  myself  the  prize  of  any 
success  in  life,  political  or  literary ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  the  man 
who  reasons  in  this  fashion  has  any  really  high  ambition.  Mr.  Atlee," 
added  she,  more  gravely,  "your  memory  may  not  be  as  good  as  mine, 
and  you  will  pardon  me  if  1  remind  you  that,  almost  at  our  first  meet- 
ing, we  struck  up  a  sort  of  friendship,  on  the  very  equivocal  ground 
of  a  common  country.  We  agreed  that  each  of  us  claimed  for  their 
native  land  the  mythical  Bohemia,  and  we  agreed,  besides,  that  the 
natives  of  that  country  are  admirable  colleagues  but  not  good  part- 
ners." 

"  You  are  not  quite  fair  in  this,"  he  began ;  but  before  he  could  say 
more  Dick  Kearney  entered  hurriedly,  and  cried  out,  "  It's  all  true. 
The  people  are  in  wild  excitement,  and  all  declare  that  they  will  not 
let  him  be  taken.  Oh  !  I  forgot,"  added  he.  "  You  were  not  here 
when  my  father  and  I  were  called  away  by  the  despatch  from  the 
police-station,  to  say  that  Donogan  had  been  seen  at  Moate,  and  is 
about  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  bog.  Of  course,  this  is  mere  rumor  ; 
but  the  constabulary  are  determined  to  capture  him,  and  Curtis  has 
written  to  inform  my  father  that  a  party  of  police  will  patrol  the 
grounds  here  this  evening." 
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"  And  if  they  should  take  him,  what  would  happen  —  to  him  I 
mean  ?  "  asked  Nina,  coolly. 

"  An  escaped  convict  is  usually  condemned  to  death ;  but  I  sup- 
pose they  would  not  hang  him,"  said  Dick. 

"  Hang  him  !  "  cried  Atlee  ;  "  nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  present  him  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  ten-pound  note,  and  a  first- 
class  passage  to  America.  He  would  make  a  '  healing  measure  '  of 
him." 

"I  must  say,  gentlemen,"  said  Nina,  scornfully,  "you  can  discuss 
your  friend's  fate  with  a  marvellous  equanimity." 

"  So  we  do,"  rejoined  Atlee.     "  He  is  another  Bohemian." 

"  Don't  say  so,  sir,"  said  she,  passionately.  "  The  men  who  put 
their  lives  on  a  venture  —  and  that  venture  not  a  mere  gain  to  them- 
selves —  are  in  nowise  the  associates  of  those  poor  adventurers  who 
are  gambling  for  their  daily  living.  He  is  a  rebel,  if  you  like  ;  but  he 
believes  in  rebellion.     How  much  do  you  believe  in,  Mr.  Atlee  .?  " 

"  I  say,  Joe,  you  are  getting  the  worst  of  this  discussion.  Seriously, 
however,  I  hope  they'll  not  catch  poor  Donogan  ;  and  my  father  has 
asked  Curtis  to  come  over  and  dine  here,  and  I  trust  to  a  good  fire 
and  some  old  claret  to  keep  him  quiet  for  this  evening  at  least.  We 
must  not  molest  the  police,  but  there's  no  great  harm  done  if  we  mis- 
lead them." 

"  Once  in  the  drawing-room,  if  Mdlle.  Kostalergi  will  only  conde- 
scend to  aid  us,"  added  Atlee,  "  I  think  Curtis  will  be  more  than  a 
chief  constable  if  he  will  bethink  him  of  his  duty." 

"  You  are  a  strange  set  of  people,  you  Irish,"  said  Nina  as  she 
walked  away.  "  Even  such  of  you  as  don't  want  to  overthrow  the 
Government,  are  always  ready  to  impede  its  march  and  contribute  to 
its  difficulties." 

"  She  only  meant  that  for  an  impertinence,"  said  Atlee,  after  she 
left  the  room  ;  "but  she  was  wonderfully  near  the  truth,  though  not 
truthfully  expressed." 

(to  bh  concluded  in  our  next.) 


NOEMATOZOGRAPHY. 
A  Reporter' s  Adventure. 


To  THE  Editor  of  "Thb  Universe." 

SIR  : — The  large  space  you  have  always  given  to  accounts  of  new 
inventions  and   discoveries,   and  the   liberal  interest   you  have 
always  manifested  in  the  vivid  modern  progress  of  real  science,  en- 
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title  me  to  believe  that  you  are  worthy  to  know  something  about  my 
wonderful  process  of  Noematozography,  by  means  of  which  the 
social  and  intellectual  world  is  to  be  speedily  reconstructed.  For,  if 
man  be  the  hegemon  of  nature,  and  thought  the  hegemon  of  man, 
then  assuredly  is  Noematozography  the  hegemonic  of  the  world,  for 
it  is  the  hegemonic  of  thought.  If  you  will  send  a  reporter  to 
Hohocus,  to  the  second  lane  after  you  leave  the  railroad  station  on  the 
right,  red  brick  house  ninety  paces  eastward,  on  left  hand  side,  with 
a  lightning-blasted  sycamore  in  the  front  yard,  he  will  find  mE;  and 
will  learn  all  that  he  is  capable  of  comprehending  about  the  great  new 
science  of  Noematozography. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Klaas  Borrich  Hvitfeldt. 

The  text  of  this  note,  received  the  other  day  at  the  office  of  a  well- 
known  daily  paper,  was  not  altogether  encouraging  ;  still  there  was 
that  sort  of  subtle  discount  of  its  enterprise  that  would  not  permit  the 
management  to  ignore  it,  and  the  reporter  went.  After  a  good  deal 
of  bother,  many  inquiries,  and  much  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives to  know  what  he  could  want  with  "  the  crazy  Dutchman,"  the 
representative  of  "The  Universe"  managed  to  come  upon  the  blasted 
sycamore,  the  red  brick  house,  and  Mr.  Klaas  Borrich  Hvitfeldt,  not 
long  since  (so  he  said)  Professor  in  the  University  of  Flensborg,  but 
expatriated  by  his  hatred  of  the  Prussians  and  his  abomination  of  the 
spiked  helmet,  which  he  satirised  in  verses  that  are  reputed  to  have 
the  vis  cofnica  of  Holberg  and  the  fervid  patriotism  of  Evald  and 
Oehlenschlager. 

The  reporter  found  Professor  Hvitfeldt  in  an  upper  room  in  a  suf- 
ficiently dingy  house.  He  was  seated  at  a  long  table  covered  with 
books,  instruments  and  papers,  and  was  busily  occupied  testing  some 
singular  fluids  in  delicate  hour-glasses  when  he  was  interrupted. 
When  he  rose  to  salute  his  visitor,  which  he  did  with  exceeding 
courtesy,  his  person  was  that  of  a  very  tall,  slender  man  of  about  forty 
years,  with  long  yellow  hair  all  over  his  face  and  shoulders,  a  color- 
less face  that  was  plump  and  waxen,  pale  blue  eyes  almost  flattened 
against  the  glasses  of  large  spectacles  with  silver  rims,  a  heavy  yel- 
low moustache  curled  in  corkscrew  twists  away  past  his  ears,  a  nar- 
row receding  chin,  a  long  neck  bent  forward  from  the  shoulders  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  round  shoulders,  long  slim  arms  termin- 
ating in  great  big  hands  with  red  bony  knuckles,  ill-jointed,  preposte- 
rous, crane-like  legs  joined  to  splayed  and  shambling  feet.  Add  to 
these  a  long,  loose,  shapeless  and  very  dirty  nankeen  dressing-gown, 
a  smoking  cap  that  once  was  velvet,  paper  slippers,  and  nether  integ- 
uments of  rusty,  threadbare  black,  and  you  have  Mr.  Hvitfeldt  as  he 
shook  the  reporter  by  the  hand,  forced  him  into  a  chair  from  which  a 
pile  of  quartos  had  to  be  removed,  offered  him  a  pipe,  a  pretzel,  a 
piece  of  unmistakable  Llmberg  cheese,  and  a  glass  of  schnapps,  and 
then  sprang  into  his  subject  like  a  swimmer  into  the  sea,  headfore- 
most, hands  clasped,  eyes  shut,  breath  restrained. 

"  Noematozography,  do  you  know  what  it  means  "i  It  means  im- 
perishable glory  and  renown  to  Klaas  Borrich  Hvitfeldt,  the  pastor's 
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son  of  Andersoe  in  Aarland.  It  means  salvation  for  the  world  !  The 
world  is  being  consumed,  sir ;  its  forces  are  being  wasted,  burnt  up, 
faster  than  they  can  be  restored.  The  recuperation  of  energy  is  not 
equal  to  the  destruction  of  force,  and  the  world  is  being  dried  up,  sir, 
burnt  out  and  dried  up.  The  forces  of  the  earth  are  being  dissemi- 
nated through  space  —  to  supply  other  spheres,  perchance.  We  must 
exercise  conservatism,  we  must  equalise  things ;  we  must  reduce  the 
ratio  of  our  consumption  to  the  ratio  of  our  supply,  or  infallibly,  in  a 
few  billions  of  years,  this  round,  bulging,  palpitating  earth  will  be  no 
bigger  than  an  orange,  void  of  juices  as  my  late  venerable  father's  ser- 
mons were  of  wit,  and  quite  prepared  to  fall  into  the  hydrogenated 
fiery  furnace  of  the  sun  upon  the  slightest  invitation.  Now,  how  are  we 
to  bring  about  this  conservation  of  forces  ?  Through  man.  He  alone, 
of  all  the  animals  we  know,  has  provident  ways,  and  can  act  upon  na- 
ture—  very  feebly,  to  be  sure,  yet  unmistakably  nevertheless.  If  his 
influence  in  nature  can  be  sufficiently  exalted,  he  will  be  able  by-and- 
bye  to  exercise  a  guardianship  over  her,  and  to  constrain  her  forces 
from  wasting  themselves.  Even  if  he  cannot  do  that,  he  can  constrain 
himself  from  wasting  these  forces.  How  does  man  act  upon  nature  ? 
Through  his  own  peculiar  force,  which  is  thought.  But  any  system 
of  economy  of  the  kind  must  begin  with  the  conservation  of  thought, 
which  is  more  frightfully  wasted  than  any  other  force  in  the  universe. 
"  This,  then,  is  the  starting  point  of  my  system  :  the  conservation 
of  thought.  We  eliminate  from  our  nerve-centres  a  vastly  greater 
body  of  thought-force  than  we  consume.  This  is  all  wasted  ;  the  en- 
ergy that  is  consumed  in  producing  it  is  thrown  away,  and  the  reser- 
voirs of  intellectual  accumulation  remain  empty.  Look  how  nature 
used  to  work  for  us,  until  we  began  to  take  from  the  bung  what  she 
has  been  for  countless  aeons  supplying  by  the  spigot.  Look  at  this 
piece  of  coal,  a  compact  wad  of  sun-power,  stored  up,  compressed 
small,  and  packed  away  for  our  use  millions  of  years  ago.  If  we 
could  lay  up  the  superflux  of  thought-force  in  the  same  way,  in  a  few 
ages  we  should  have  such  an  accumulation  of  intellectual  energy 
stored  away  for  use  that  I  do  not  doubt  we  would  be  able  to  master 
the  universe  and  fix  things  according  to  our  own  notion.  But  the 
actual  accumulation  of  thought-force  is  very  small,  and  the  process 
remarkably  slow.  The  supply  is  enormous,  the  demand  is  not  exces- 
sively great,  but  the  waste  is  dreadful.  Over  and  above  what  we  use, 
we  give  ourselves  no  concern  about  thought-force,  but  permit  it  to  go 
to  waste  as  if  it  were  no  more  than  sunshine.  It  is  a  stream  as  con- 
stantly flowing  from  the  minds  of  men  as  light  and  heat  from  the  sun, 
but  we  let  it  all  go,  and  catch  up  none  of  it,  though  it  is  more  valu- 
able, if  we  knew  it,  than  diamonds.  Now  and  then,  here  and  there,  a 
great  genius,  a  great  poet  or  philosopher,  captures  a  few  fugitive 
beams  of  thought-force,  puts  them  into  permanent  form,  and  bestows 
them  upon  us  as  a  free  gift.  As  a  free  gift  we  accept  it  and  never 
give  thanks  for  the  boon.  Did  you  ever  think  how  much  thought- 
force  is  wasted?  Here  is  a  world  containing  a  thousand  millions  of 
people,  each  of  whom  has  more  or  less  of  a  mind,  and  each  mind  is 
continually,  night  and  day,  generating  thought-force  in  a  regular 
stream.  How  little  of  this  stream  is  used,  how  infinitely  less  is  regis- 
tered, taken  note  of  and  treasured  up  for  the  future  needs  of  men  ! 
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"  Noematozography  is  the  process  by  which  thought-force,  as  much 
as  may  be  generated,  can  be  registered  and  so  conserved  ;  and  the 
Noematozograph  is  the  instrument  which  I  have  invented  for  simpli- 
fying and  perfecting  this  process.  Like  all  other  great  inventions,  it 
is  amazingly  simple  but,  like  all  such  things,  the  true  method  was 
not  come  upon  without  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  groping  about  in 
the  twilight  of  fallacy  and  wrong  conclusion.  The  data  were  so  few 
to  go  upon.  I  was  at  first  simply  impelled  by  indignation  that  man 
should  have  invented  the  photograph,  to  register  and  preserve  the 
simpering  outline  of  the  human  face  as  it  is ;  and  the  stenograph,  to 
register  and  preserve  the  bald  and  shallow  texture  of  human  speech 
as  it  is  ;  and  yet  should  have  taken  no  steps  towards  inventing  a  pro- 
cess and  an  apparatus  for  registering  and  preserving  the  blood-hot 
tide  of  wealthy  thoughts  that  is  constantly  being  generated  at  the 
nervous  centres  of  each  one  of  us.  I  determined  to  discover  the  pro- 
cess and  invent  the  machine.  I  have  done  so  !  I,  the  Columbus  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  invite  and  welcome  you  to  the  New  World ! 
It  is  mine,  by  right  of  discovery  ! 

"  Simple  as  the  matter  seems,  Noematozography  would  probably 
not  have  been  developed  during  this  age,  even  by  Klaas  Borrich 
Hvitfeldt,  but  for  the  invention  of  the  spectroscope.  That  ingenious 
but  comparatively  useless  toy  has  the  high  honor  of  standing  sponsor 
at  the  cradle  of  the  Noematozograph.  I  had  gone  estray  after  a  sym- 
pathetic medium  that  does  not  exist.  I  had  sought  symphonic  con- 
cordances that  were  imaginar3^  I  had  chased  after  deceptive  sights 
and  scents,  had  trusted  strange  names  until  they  bewildered  and  be- 
trayed m.e  —  still  conscious  that  the  ordering  of  things  was  possible 
if  I  could  but  touch  the  right  wire.  My  state  was  like  that  of  Goethe 
when,  anticipating  his  great  discovery  of  vegetable  morphology,  he 
wrote  from  the  wreck  of  his  tentative  endeavors  : 

" '  Viele  namen  horest  du  an,  und  immer  verdranget, 

Mit  barbarischem  klang,  einer  den  andern  itn  ohr. 
Alle  gestalten  sind  ahnlich,  und  keine  gleichet  der  andern  ; 
Und  so  deutet  das  chor  auf  ein  geheimes  gesetz, 
Auf  ein  heiliges  rathsel.' 

"But  with  the  notion  of  the  spectroscope  came  a  definite  idea,  and 
an  orderly  arrangement  out  of  the  midst  of  the  confusion.  For  the 
spectroscope  was  the  measuring  instrument  of  combustion,  no  matter 
where  nor  how.  It  took  one  quality  of  a  thing,  and  by  means  of  that 
determined  all  its  other  properties,  compelling  science  to  pronounce 
ex  pede  Heradem  with  a  voice  made  infallible  by  the  experienced 
judgment.  From  a  line  of  light  in  the  sun's  corona,  caught  during 
the  fleeting  seconds  of  an  eclipse,  it  decided  that  certain  phenomena 
were  caused  by  storms  in  a  vapor  of  incandescent  hydrogen.  Now, 
thought-force  is  the  product  of  combustion,  just  as  sun-force  is. 
Wanted,  therefore,  a  spectroscope  to  analyse  the  combustion  at  the 
nerve-centres,  and  so  determine  the  product  and  its  qualities.  That 
was  all  the  problem,  in  a  nutshell !  " 

"But,  good  heavens!"  interrupted  the  reporter,  "you  don't  mean 
to  say  you  are  going  to  measure  the  mind  of  man  as  you  would  the 
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light  of  a  kerosene  lamp?     Think  of  our  moral  nature  —  think  of 
our  spiritualities  —  our — " 

A  fine  sarcastic  smile  wrinkled  the  Professor's  face.  "  Good  Mr. 
Reporter,"  said  he,  "  there  is  here  no  question  of  the  mind  of  man, 
nor  of  any  other  metaphysical  unknowabilities.  The  science  of  to-day 
does  not  waste  its  time  devising  scales  for  the  imponderable.  So  far 
as  thought  is  what  you  call  mind,  it  is  imponderable,  unknowable, 
metaphysical,  out  of  our  province.  It  may  be  a  very  fine  splendid 
thing,  for  what  we  know  ;  but  it  is  none  of  our  concern,  since  we 
cannot  know  anything  about  it.  But  so  far  as  thought  is  force,  gen- 
erated by  combustion  at  the  nerve-centres,  we  have  concern  with  it, 
because  it  is  ponderable,  may  be  measured  therefore.  And  perhaps, 
Mr.  Reporter,  when  we  have  taken  all  the  measure  of  thought  as 
force,  there  will  be  but  little  left  of  what  you  call  mind  adhering  to 
the  bleak  uncomfortable  outer-land  of  metaphysic.  So !  let  that 
pass ! 

"  To  discover  fhe  capacities  of  a  thing,  you  must  first  know  the 
thing  itself,  if  not  absolutely,  at  least  relatively  to  other  things  ;  and 
I  soon  found  out  the  great  Haller  had  reason  when  he  warned  us  it 
was  far  easier  to  say  what  the  nervous  spirit  is  not  than  what  it  is. 
But  that  it  was  a  secretion  of  the  nervous  centres  I  knew,  just  as  the 
bile  is  a  secretion  of  the  liver ;  and  I  knew  that  combustion  went  on 
during  the  process  of  conversion  out  of  which  came  the  evolution  of 
thought  (or  thought-force,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it.)  I  knew  that  the 
functional  activity  of  the  nervous  system  depended  upon  a  regular 
supply  of  oxygenated  blood  ;  that  when  this  supply  was  received,  it 
combined  with  the  nerve  substance,  combustion  ensued,  the  oxygen 
in  the  blood  and  the  nerve  substance  burnt  (chemically  reacted  on 
each  other),  a  phosphatic  deposition  took  place,  and  thought-force, 
a  new  chemical  product,  was  set  free  and  went  thrilling  along  the 
nerves,  disturbing  their  polarities,  upsetting  the  molecular  equilibrium 
of  the  human  frame,  and  waking  movement  and  change,  not  only 
there  but  in  the  superincumbent  ether,  through  the  earth,  through  all 
the  solar  system,  nay  even  through  all  the  immensity  and  immeasur- 
ability of  the  infinite  universe  itself.  I  tried  to  but  could  not  invent 
an  apparatus  that  would  measure  the  degree  and  relations  of  the 
molecular  disturbance  wrought  in  a  nerve  by  thought-force.  I  am 
but  a  poor  mathematician,  but  I  am  satisfied  no  application  of  Bos- 
covich's  curve,  however  elaborate  and  delicate,  will  give  power  to 
estimate  the  intricacies  of  the  thought-movement.  It  will  indeed 
express  the  harmonies  and  discord  of  it ;  will  measure  and  interpret 
it  as  music  measures  and  interprets  emotion ;  but  it  cannot  translate 
it  verbatim  —  draw  its  photograph  in  colors,  as  my  process  does. 
Hence  I  turned  to  spectroscopy. 

"That  crucial  stand-point  gained,  the  whole  process  opened  up  be- 
fore me,  step  by  step,  without  a  single  retrogressive  period  after  it.  _  I 
made  an  enormous  number  of  experiments,  and  the  history  of  the  dis- 
covery is  far  too  tedious  to  be  told  in  detail.  I  took  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  by  progressive  analysis  tested  the  conditions  that  attend 
upon  the  elimination  of  thought-force.  I  saw  at  once  the  the  main 
thing  to  do  was  to  invent  what  would  supplement  man's  gross  defec- 
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tive  senses  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  take  cognisance  of  this  force. 
As  it  is,  it  is  too  delicate  for  our  coarse  perceptions.  I  wanted  a  tel- 
escope, a  microscope  —  something  of  that  sort  —  to  enable  me  to  peer 
into  the  unknown  world.  That,  my  friend,  is  my  great  discovery,  a 
greater  one  by  far  than  Torricelli's.     See !  " 

He  cleared  a  place  upon  the  long  table,  went  to  a  closet,  unlocked 
it,  brought  out  and  put  upon  the  table  an  oblong  ebony  box,  nigh  four 
feet  long,  two  feet  high,  and  the  same  in  depth.  It  was  perfectly 
plain,  joined  at  the  corners  with  platinum  plates,  and  having  three 
silver  knobs  on  the  front. 

"This  is  the  whole  apparatus,"  said  Professor  Hvitfeldt,  and  taking 
hold  of  one  of  the  knobs  he  opened  the  door,  and  disclosed  a  compli- 
cated intricacy  of  machinery  protected  by  a  glass  plate.  Below  this 
was  a  shallow  drawer  which  he  pulled  half  way  out,  and  took  from 
the  bottom  of  it  a  long  coil  of  a  black  flexible  tube,  apparently  gutta 
percha  wrapped  with  silk,  one  end  of  which  remained  in  the  drawer, 
and  the  other  showed  nothing  but  a  small  neat  silver  knob  about  as 
large  as  a  hazel  nut. 

"This,"  said  the  Professor,  handling  the  tube  with  great  care, 
"  this  tube  you  see  is  the  magnifier.  I  took  a  hint  from  the  Atlantic 
cable,  which  receives  the  electric  current  after  its  long  journey  under 
the  seas,  but  does  not  set  it  to  work  until  it  has  reduplicated  its  force 
through  a  strong  fresh  machine.  Now  this  tube  is  really  nothing  but  a 
nerve — a  true  reproduction  of  the  human  nerve ;  but  it  is  a  nerve  that,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  magnifies  the  average  thought-force  that  flows  along 
an  average  human  nerve  ten  thousand  diameters  before  it  transmits 
it  to  the  condensing  and  measuring  apparatus  within  here.  Now,  in 
reality,  the  whole  merit  of  the  discovery  rests  here,  for,  as  soon  as 
your  telescope  penetrates  space  for  you,  the  commonest  eye  can  see 
that  the  nebulse  are  resolvable  into  stars.  All  forces  operate  pretty 
much  alike,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  the  means  of  perceiving  thought- 
force,  you  are  able  to  analyse  it,  decompose  it,  and  measure  it  by  the 
rules  already  established  for  the  application  of  those  processes  to 
other  better  known  forces.  This  silver  bulb,  a  delicate  little  piece  of 
machinery,  is  the  conductor.  I  put  it  in  communication  with  an  ani- 
mal's brain  by  means  of  a  nerve  —  any  afferent  cerebral  nerve  will  do, 
for  the  thought-force  vibrates  equally  and  continually  along  all  of 
these  — it  receives  the  stream  or  current  of  force,  transmits  it  to  the 
tube  here,  the  multiplying  nerve,  and  this  in  turn,  when  it  has  suffi- 
ciently magnified  it  to  make  it  a  measurable  force,  hands  it  over  to  the 
disjunctive  chamber.  See  this,  sir,  another  ingenious  piece  of  mechan- 
ism," said  he,  pointing  through  the  glass  plate  to  a  globe  of  some- 
thing like  glass,  full  of  angles  and  prismatic  changes  of  color  within 
it.  "This  is  the  disjunctive  chamber,  I  call  it,  because  it  resolves 
nerve-force  or  thought-force,  an  unknown  motive,  into  force  that  we 
do  know,  namely,  into  light,  heat,  and  motion  or  vibration.  The 
globe  is  a  compound  instrument,  a  mechanical  artifice,  which  I  do  not 
know  how  better  to  describe  than  to  call  it  the  obverse  of  the  eye  and 
the  ear.  Not  the  human  eye  and  ear  exactly,  understand  me,  but  pat- 
terned rather  after  the  abnormally  acute  eye  and  ear  of  certain  in- 
sects.    The  obverse,  I  say,  because  the  eye  and  ear  receive  certain 
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vibrations,  transmute  them  into  nerve-force,  and  report  to  the  brain 
certain  specific  conditions  of  light  and  sound.  This  globe,  on  the 
contrary,  receives  magnified  nerve-force,  and  transmutes  it  into  vibra- 
tions of  light,  heat  and  sound.  The  analysis  made,  the  several  ele- 
ments are  carried  by  these  several  appliances,  you  see,  in  different 
directions,  to  be  measured  by  appropriate  appliances  here  and  here. 
In  this  compartment  the  analytical  and  metrical  processes  are  con- 
tinued separately,  as  far  as  I  am  at  present  able  to  carry  them,  but 
not  near  so  far  as  human  skill  will  some  day  contrive.  This  delicate 
spring-like  process  which  you  see  here  I  call  the  Judge.  It  receives 
the  separate  conclusions  which  the  light-analysis,  the  heat-analysis, 
and  the  vibration-analysis  have  come  to  in  regard  to  the  thought-force 
given  to  them  to  measure  ;  it  combines  and  weighs  them  in  the 
aggregate,  and  then,  through  this  simple  cam  action,  conveys  the  final 
appreciation  of  it  all  to  this  little  sensitive  bulb,  which  is  the  recorder, 
and  is  so  named  because  it  writes  down  a  permanent  statement  of  the 
whole  action  in  intelligible  characters  upon  the  sensitive  paper  there, 
and  writes  it  so  plainly  and  so  intelligibly  that  two  experts  may  put 
whole  volumes  of  thought-force  so  registered  into  words  without  col- 
lusion with  one  another,  and  yet  without  varying  a  syllable  one  from 
the  other." 

"  Will  it  work  ? "  asked  the  reporter,  in  absolute  bewilderment  and 
confusion,  as  he  stood  gazing  alternately  at  the  incomprehensible 
machine  and  its  incomprehensible  inventor. 

"Work  !"  cried  the  Professor,  in  disdainful  indignation,  "will  the 
sun  shine?  Of  course  it  will  work.  Open  your  mouth  and  try  it." 
And  he  took  up  the  tube,  pushed  a  chair  alongside  the  apparatus, 
and  motioned  the  reporter  to  sit  down. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? "  asked  the  representative  of  "  The 
Universe  "  in  some  alarm. 

"  Put  the  machine  in  communication  with  your  nerves  and  show  you 
your  own  thoughts,"  answered  Professor  Hvitfeldt. 

"  No,  thank  j'ou !  .  My  nerves  are  none  of  the  steadiest  at  the  best 
of  times ;  I  would  prefer  not  to  trifle  with  them." 

"  Poh  !  you  are  afraid,"  said  this  disagreeable  philosopher,  and  he 
went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  called  out : 

"  Karl !  bring  me  a  rabbit.  Rabbits'  thoughts  are  none  of  the 
brightest,"  said  he,  returning  to  his  instrument;  "however,  they 
are  often  as  original  as  those  of  average  men,  newspaper  reporters 
not  excepted,  and  I  will  show  you  a  rabbit's  thoughts." 

"  What !  you  can  interpret  the  ideas  of  animals  as  well  as  men  !  " 
cried  the  reporter,  in  simple  amazement. 

"Why  not?  Nerve-force,  thought-force,  varies  merely  in  intensity, 
not  in  kind.  I  can  interpret  the  ideas  of  an  oyster  just  as  well  as 
those  of  a  Shakspeare.  But  what  need  of  reading  the  few  lymphatic 
consciousnesses  of  a  bivalve,  when  you  have  the  vast  forces  of  man 
before  you  to  choose  from,  and  such  a  multitude  of  useful  forces 
to  store  away  as  ten  million  machines  working  constantly  could  not 
record  and  store  away  in  ten  million  years?  When  you  come  to  un- 
derstand the  uses  of  the  machine,  you  will  understand  how  criminal 
it  is  to  waste  precious  time  on  inferior  tasks.     Do  not  think  I  would 
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have  bothered  myself  with  you,  sir,  kindly  as  you  have  listened,  but 
for  the  necessity  I  was  under  of  giving  publicity  to  my  invention." 

A  white-headed  boy  here  came  in  and  gave  a  pink-eyed  rabbit  to 
the  Professor,  who  took  it  and  immediately  waved  him  away.  He 
then  put  a  drop  of  some  liquid  on  the  struggling  animal's  nose,  and 
immediately  it  was  quiet.  Then  with  a  rapid  cut  of  a  scalpel  he 
laid  bare  the  rabbit's  brain,  plunged  the  silver  bulb  into  it,  and 
holding  it,  touched  a  spring  in  the  drawer  of  the  machine.  There 
was  a  faint  melodious  sound  of  whirring  wheels  for  about  a  minute, 
that  ceased  when  the  spring  was  touched  again.  The  Professor 
withdrew  the  bulb,  laid  the  motionless  rabbit  on  the  table,  and,  opening 
the  last  compartment  of  the  machine,  drew  out  a  strip  of  thin  paper, 
of  a  violet  hue,  marked  with  one  or  two  splotches  of  different  sizes 
and  colors,  seemingly  mathematically  coordinated  with  respect  to  one 
another. 

"  Poh  !  "  said  he,  "  rabbits'  thoughts  !  Listen  :  '  Dreadful  man  ! 
What  is  he  going  to  do  "i  How  my  heart  beats !  I  wish  I  had  a  nice 
cabbage  leaf,  with  the  dew  on  it ! '     That's  all !  " 

The  reporter  took  the  paper,  "  How  do  you  read  this  ?  I  see  only 
a  few  spots  and  splotches." 

"With  three  flags,  of  different  colors,"  answered  the  Professor, 
"you  can  signal  all  the  intelligence  needed  for  the  conduct  of  an 
army.  There  are  in  my  signal  code  ten  different  spots,  and  their 
angles  and  numbers  give  me  a  plain  alphabet  and  a  vocabulary  cap- 
able of  expressing  all  thoughts  in  all  known  languages.  There  is 
nothing  so  simple,  nothing  so  easy  as  sublimity.  This  discovery  of 
mine  is  sublime,  and  all  its  processes  are  accordingly  plain  and 
simple  as  the  school-girl's  ABC.  Come,  let  me  read  your  thoughts, 
if  you  have  any." 

"  I  doubt  if  I  have  any  thoughts  left  me,  in  the  presence  of  your 
wonderful  machine  ;  but  if  I  have,  I  do  not  fancy  much  thinking 
power  would  remain  to  me  after  I  had  undergone  that  process,"  re- 
plied the  reporter,  pointing  to  the  rabbit.  "I  don't  choose  to  have 
my  brain  dipped  into  at  that  rate  anyhow,  thoughts  or  no  thoughts." 

"  Oh,  the  rabbit !  I  had  forgotten  it,"  said  the  Professor,  and  he 
picked  up  the  animal,  replaced  the  scull-cap,  secured  the  cranium  and 
scalp  with  a  silver  pin,  plastered  the  wound  over  with  a  gummy  con- 
crete substance  which  he  took  from  a  jar,  then,  dipping  the  rabbit's 
head  in  a  saucer  of  some  fluid  on  the  table,  he  put  the  animal  down 
on  the  floor.  "  Now,  bunny,"  said  he,  "  you  will  be  as  well  as  ever 
you  were  by  this  time  to-morrow.  Go!"  The  rabbit  shook  itself, 
twitched  its  ears,  limped  a  step  or  two,  then  scampered  out  of  the 
room,  and  was  heard  thumping  down  the  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time, 
as  if  the  way  down  from  the  laboratory  were  quite  familiar. 

"  I  could  operate  directly  upon  your  brain  as  easily  and  as  safely, 
and  with  as  little  inconvenience  to  yourself,"  said  the  Professor,  clean- 
ing the  silver  bulb  of  the  tube  with  ammonia  and  a  silk  handkerchief 
as  he  spoke  ;  "but  there  is  no  need  to  take  that  trouble.  All  that  is 
required  is  for  the  instrument  to  perfect  a  circuit  by  connecting  itself 
with  any  series  of  the  cranial  nerves.  It  does  not  rupture  any  nerve, 
but  merely  loops  its  own  delicate  nervous  filaments  in  with  the  loop 
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end  of  a  nerve,  and  so  establishes  a  communication  with  the  cineri- 
tious  vescicular  substance  of  the  brain  in  which  thought-force  is  gen- 
erated. It  has  no  affinity  except  for  the  afferent  system  of  nerves  by 
which  this  force,  constantly  being  generated,  is  constantly  being  car- 
ried from  the  nervous  centres  to  the  periphery.  Look  at  this-  bulb 
now,  when  I  touch  the  spring."  As  he  spoke,  the  smooth  silver  bulb 
sent  out  from  its  surface  a  hundred  wavy  filaments,  fine  as  silk,  and 
seemingly  full  of  electric  excitement.  "These  filaments  have  an  at- 
traction for  the  nerve  threads,  they  seek  and  find  them,  wed  them- 
selves to  them,  and  transmit  the  thought-force  in  an  unbroken,  undis- 
turbed current  along  their  own  fibrous  channels  to  be  magnified  in 
the  great  tube  multiplier  here.  Put  this  bulb  in  proximity  to  a  nerve, 
anoint  it  with  this  fluid  to  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  efferetti  nerves 
with  which  the  filaments  necessarily  come  in  contact  more  or  less, 
—  the  fluid  is  a  species  of  local  anaesthetic,  which  prevents  nervous 
susceptibility,  stimulates  the  other  nerves  to  unobstructed  delivery  of 
their  currents,  and  gives  a  clear  course  to  the  action  of  the  nerve 
centres  —  and  the  whole  process  is  complete.  Do  you  happen  to 
have  a  tender  tooth  anywhere  in  your  upper  jaw.^  " 

The  reporter  had,  and  showed  it. 

"  That  will  do  excellently.  Sit  here.  The  little  operation  is  rather 
pleasant  than  otherwise.  In  my  first  experiments  with  man  I  had 
to  pretend  to  dentistry,  and  represent  my  machine  as  an  appa- 
ratus for  imparting  nitrous  oxide,  in  order  to  get  at  people's  thoughts 
without  scaring  them  to  death.  But  tooth-drawing  was  a  horrible 
business,  and  I  found  that  most  of  the  people  who  came  to  the  den- 
tist's chair  and  required  anaesthetics  were  fools,  whose  thoughts  were 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  salting  down ;  so  I  gave  that  business  up  very 
speedily.  Now  I  anoint  the  bulb  with  the  anaesthetic  —  open  your 
mouth,  if  you  please  —  " 

Reporter. — "  What  are  you  going  to  do  1 " 

Professor. — "  Not  to  hurt  you,  but  to  give  you  a  new  sensation. 
Unclench  your  teeth." 

The  reporter  opened  his  reluctant  jaws,  the  bulb  was  inserted,  the 
spring  touched.  There  was  a  brief  thrill  of  pain  like  the  throb  of  a 
beginning  toothache,  checked  instantly ;  a  sense  of  warmth  glowing 
through  all  his  frame,  a  sense  of  tasting  delightful  flavors,  and  smell- 
ing agreeable  odors,  and  hearing  pleasant  melodies  ;  then  immedi- 
ately the  reporter  lapsed  into  a  brief  unconsciousness.  Out  of  this 
he  was  aroused  by  the  smell  of  some  aromatic  compound  of  ammonia 
which  the  Professor  held  to  his  nose ;  the  tube  was  withdrawn  from 
his  mouth,  and  his  sensations  were  completely  restored  to  their  equi- 
librium, save  a  trifling  heaviness  about  the  eyes. 

Professor  Hvitfeldt  approached  his  machine  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  part  of  the  apparatus  covering  what  he  had  styled  the  re- 
corder. "  Now,  Mr.  Reporter,"  said  he,  "  as  your  homely  proverb 
says,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Just  before  and  im- 
mediately at  the  moment  of  your  being  put  under  the  power  of  the 
anaesthetic,  there  was  a  train  or  series  of  thoughts  in  your  mind.  You 
must  remember  what  they  were.  I  am  going  to  recall  them  to  you  in 
their  exact  order,  and  the  precise  frame  they  had  in  your  conscious- 
ness." 
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He  took  out  a  scroll  of  the  sensitive  paper,  marked  with  quite  a 
number  of  characters,  glanced  at  it,  and  read  : 

'■'■Reporter's  thoughts : —  Queer  looking  genius,  this  Professor 

what's  his  name?  deuce  take  me  if  I  don't  believe  I'll  forget  it  before 
I  get  back  to  the  office.  He'd  make  a  good  study  for  a  picture  of 
Irving's  Ichabod  Crane  —  must  tell  Eastman  Johnson  about  him. 
Barnum  ought  to  have  him  to  lecture  on  his  wax-works.  He's  a 
puzzle  to  me,  he  and  his  machine.  Can't  make  up  my  mind  if  he  is 
really  cracked  or  a  genius,  charlatan  or  enthusiast.  His  machine  is 
—  what  ?  A  humbug,  or —  a  revelation  .''  If  it  is  genuine  I'd  like  to 
take  stock  in  a  company  for  manufacturing  it.  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  to 
sock  the  tube  behind  old  Greeley's  wisdom-tooth  and  tap  the  flowing 
well  of  ideas  in  that  petroleum-centre,  his  brain  !  Whew !  illumina- 
ting gas  for  the  universe,  and  lubricating  oil  for  all  the  isms  this  side 
the  catechism.  But  supposing  it  true,  it  is  certainly  the  greatest  of 
all  human  inventions,  and  is  capable  of  being  magnificently 
utilised  —  " 

The  Professor  became  excited  at  this  point,  read  rapidly,  and  with 
an  agitation  that  increased  with  every  word. 

"  My  plan  to  make  the  machine  work  for  man's  progress  and  the 
Professor's  notion  of  conquering  the  world,  would  be  this:  Divide 
mankind  into  three  classes:  (i)  those  who  have  ideas  but  no  judg- 
ment; (2)  those  who  have  judgment  but  no  ideas;  (3)  those  who 
have  neither  ideas  nor  judgment.  The  first  class  should  go  under  the 
machine,  and  be  set  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  thought-force 
conceivable"  ["Scoundrel!"  muttered  the  Professor,  clenching  his 
teeth]  ;  "the  third  class  should  make  themselves  useful  by  taking  the 
register  and  record  of  these  thoughts  in  their  crude  state  and  boiling 
them  down,  systematising  and  analysing  them  ;  the  second  class  to 
be  employed  entirely  in  weighing,  estimating  and  averaging  these 
thoughts,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  practical  rules  of  human  con- 
duct and  action.  In  this  way  would  be  captured  and  recorded  all 
original  thoughts,  from  which  the  worthless  ones  could  constantly  be 
winnowed  away,  and  the  useful  ones  garnered  away  in  a  national 
store-house  —  " 

The  Professor  dashed  the  paper  down,  trampled  it,  and  with  flushed 
face,  glittering  eyes,  foaming  mouth,  advanced  upon  the  reporter,  who 
sprang  from  his  chair  and  retreated  from  the  menacing  spectre, 
though  all  unconscious  what  was  the  matter.  "You  thief,  you  rogue, 
you  villain  !  "  shrieked  the  Professor.  "  That  is  my  own  idea !  my 
private  and  peculiar  notion  !  You  have  stolen  it  from  me  !  You 
have  basely  robbed  me  of  my  darling  project!  Aseassin  that  you 
are  ! " 

"  Ideas  are  ideas,  fun  is  fun  !  "  cried  the  bewildered  reporter  ;  "  but 
if  you  come  a  step  closer  to  me,  you  madman,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
knock  you  down!"  And  our  "Universe  "  man  snatched  up  a  chair 
to  protect  himself  from  the  fury  of  this  inventor  who  was  charging 
upon  him  like  a  wild  beast. 

"  Ha !  you  will,  will  you  ?  Assassin  !  You  shall  not  withdraw 
from  here  alive  !  " 

He  rushed  to  the  table,  pulled  open  a  drawer,  plunged  his  hand 
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into  it  and  drew  forth  an  immense  horse-pistoT.     Things  were  evi- 
dently getting  serious,  and  the  door  was  convenient  .... 

....  Five  minutes  later  a  reporter  of  the  "  Universe,"  rather  flus- 
tered with  fast  walking,  entered  a  store  in  Hohocus  and  bought  a  hat. 
He  had  left  his  at  the  place  where  he  had  last  visited,  having  de- 
parted rather  abruptly.  He  made  several  inquiries  about  Professor 
Klaas  Borrich  Hvitfeldt,  the  answers  to  which  did  not  tend  to  disembar- 
rass his  puzzled  mind.  The  man  was  certainly  insane  ;  but  how  in  the 
world  did  he,  7io  tnatter  whether  sane  or  insaiie,  possess  the  power  of  read- 
ing, exactly  as  they  occurred,  the  thoughts  of  a  person  simply  sitting  before 
him,  and  who7n  he  had  not  known  for  half  an  hour  ?  Was  it  witchcraft, 
or  was  it  Noematozography  ? 

Edward  Spencer. 
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A  YOUNG  bird  restless  in  the  narrow  round 
Of  its  high  home  and  fain  to  see  the  earth. 

Slides  from  the  wings  that  warmed  it  since  its  birth, 
And  drops  amazed  upon  the  wide  cold  ground. 
The  rays  and  shade  the  tender  eyes  confound. 

And  harsh  to  the  fine  sense  our  lightest  mirth : 

Its  weak  cry  stirs  a  heart  of  ruth  and  worth 
To  put  it  back,  ecstatic,  trembling,  found ! 
Thus  in  the  lot  which  closes  us  we  sigh, 

And  break  from  it  to  work  more  brave  and  fast : 
The  great  sun  strikes  us  blind,  God  hears  our  cry. 

And  stoops  and  gathers  us  from  heat  and  blast; 
And  safe  and  glad,  we  scarce  know  which  is  best, 
To  lie  within  His  hand  or  in  the  nest.  ^ 

•  •  Mary  Carroll. 


LETTERS    FROM   ANCIENT   ROME. 

II. 

.EAR  MILO:  —  You  needn't  laugh  at  the  appearance  of  my 
letters.  I  assure  you  that  the  bark  on  which  this  is  written  is 
of  the  very  best  quality,  having  been  prepared  expressly  for  Lucius 
to  write  to  his  sweetheart  on.  The  ink  is  a  little  gummy,  to  be  sure, 
and  does  not  flow  so  freely  as  I  would  like ;  and  my  pen  being 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  sharpened  reed,  must  be  my  apology  for 
such  intoxicated  characters.  What  with  the  writing  and  sealing  and 
tying  up  of  the  letters,  correspondence  becomes  quite  a  serious  job  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  imperfect  postal  arrangements  in 
this  city  do  not  tempt  us  to  write  oftener. 

I  promised  you  an  account  of  the  wedding  of  little  Miss  Messala 
with  yEmilius  Lepidus.  Of  course  we  went,  for  the  Consul  Valerius 
being  a  particular  friend  of  my  host,  and  quite  wealthy  besides,  I 
knew  I  would  have  no  better  opportunity  of  witnessing  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ceremonies  of  this  interesting  people. 

Preliminary  to  going  to  the  wedding  was  going  to  the  baths.  It 
was  about  3  p.  m.  that  we  went,  followed  by  a  slave  with  our  goo^ 
clothes,  and  by  Lucius'  valet  with  oils,  toilet  powders,  perfumes  and 
towels.  Having  no  choice  of  the  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  baths 
in  the  city,  I  left  the  selection  to  my  friend,  who  I  supposed  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  best.  The  operation  of  bathing  is  a  varied  one ; 
during  which  you  are  hot  and  cold,  tired  and  refreshed,  oiled  and 
watered,  clean  and  otherwise.  The  use  of  oil  is  very  general  and  is 
believed  to  be  salutary.  The  other  day  the  Emperor  asked  one  As. 
Pollio  the  secret  of  his  remarkable  preservation  at  such  an  a^e.  The 
reply  was,  "Oil  without  and  wine  within."  I  have  heard  that  some- 
thing less  than  15000  times  since  I  came  here,  and  whenever  any 
mention  is  made  of  oil  I  know  what  is  coming.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  baths  we  paid  a  fee  amounting  to  one-half  cent  for  us  both, 
which  established  our  right  to  the  tortures  we  afterward  endured. 
After  delivering  my  vestments  into  the  charge  of  one  attendant,  and 
my  valuables  to  another,  and  myself  to  a  third,  the  latter  oiled  me 
till  I  was  fairly  saturated  ;  and  if  you  had  set  me  on  an  insulator  and 
set  fire  to  my^head,  I  flatter  myself  I  would  have  burned  like  a  torch. 
After  the  lubrication,  during  which  the  wretched  greaser  realised  my 
fears  by  reciting  that  joke  of  Pollio's,  the  warming-up  process  was 
recommended,  by  the  use  of  weights,  to  prepare  us  for  the  bath.  The 
thirty  or  forty  seven-eighths  nude  figures  pitching  irons,  running  and 
twisting  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  contortions,  resembled  a  parcel 
of  escaped  lunatics  qui^e  enough  for  practical  purposes.  The  warm 
bath  comes  next,  an  introduction  to  which  is  a  heated  room  where 
you  are  graduated  for  the  higher  temperature  of  the  vapor  bath. 
Here  I  sat  undergoing  liquefaction  and  evaporation,  breathing  spicy 
odors,  till   a  slave  took  me  in  hand,  and  with  a  cruel  instrument 
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which  was  neither  a  reaping-hook  nor  a  pie-knife,  but  something 
between  the  two,  commenced  to  scrape  me  down  as  if  I  were  a  raw 
hide  and  he  a  currier.  He  rubbed  me  over  my  chest,  down  my  back, 
around  my  neck,  back  of  my  ears,  into  my  ears,  under  my  eyes,  up  to 
my  hair ;  then  he  scraped  and  kneaded,  and  kneaded  and  scraped, 
and  rubbed,  and  punched,  and  scraped,  and  pulled,  and  kneaded 
until  I  was  almost  dead  —  too  far  gone  at  any  rate  to  beg  for  mercy. 
I  think  he  must  have  taken  off  at  least  three  layers  of  the  cuticle. 
He  stopped  at  last,  I  am  persuaded,  from  sheer  exhaustion.  The 
water  bath  following  somewhat  refreshed  me,  and  I  returned  to  the 
warm  room.  Submitting  here  to  oiling  No.  2,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
perfumes,  we  were  polished  off  with  a  powder  and  allowed  to  assert 
ourselves.  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  better  when  it  was  all  over  — 
much  better.  We  were  shaved  too  —  shaved  clean,  as  everybody  is 
in  Roma,  except  the  fops,  who  sport  a  slight  moustache  and  beard. 

About  7  p.  M.,  arraying  ourselves  in  the  festive  garment,  a  rose 
colored  robe,  and  tying  our  sandals  with  thongs  of  the  same  color, 
Lucius  and  I  were  taken  in  litters  to  witness  the  wedding  ceremonies. 

Scene,  house  of  M.  Valerius  Messala,  the  Consul.  Old  gentleman 
looking  very  stiff.  Old  lady  serenely  calm.  Young  lady  very  much 
fluttered.  Friends  standing  around  generally.  Enter  young  man, 
makes  the  ordinary  salutations,  and  unexpectedly  darts  upon  the 
young  lady,  snatches  her  frantically  from  her  dear  relations  and 
friends,  but  stops  outside  the  door,  where  all  fall  into  line  and  march 
off  to  the  blowing  of  flutes.  The  bride  was  supported  by  two  youths, 
preceded  by  a  third  with  a  torch,  while  a  fourth  followed  bearing  her 
spinning  apparatus  and  her  childhood's  toys  in  a  basket.  (Imagine 
a  fashionable  wedding  at  home  where  the  bride  is  followed  up  the 
church  aisle  by  her  "  Wilcox  &  Gibbs  "  and  a  dilapidated  noseless 
india-rubber  doll ! )  This  was  all  very  interesting,  and  the  crowd 
gathered  in  the  streets  to  see  the  procession,  as  crowds  have  always 
done.  We  found  the  house  of  Lepidus  adorned  with  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands of  roses.  The  bride  fastened  woollen  rolls  on  the  door-post  and 
poured  oil  upon  them  —  (I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you  why  she  did  this, 
but  you  may  put  your  own  construction  upon  it) ;  she  was  then  lifted 
over  the  threshold,  lest  she  endanger  her  good  fortune  by  stumbling 
at  the  entrance.  The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  took  place  after  we 
arrived  at  the  bridegroom's  house.  The  lady  having  crossed  the 
threshold,  knocked  loudly  and  inquired  in  a  general  way  for  the  gen- 
tleman, to  which  inquiry  Lepidus,  who  had  slipped  in  ahead  of  the 
rest,  responded  in  propriA  persofid.  Valeria  then  saluted  him  with  the 
words,  "  Ubi  tu- Cuius,  ego  Caia,"  equivalent  to  "  Wliere  you  are  mas- 
ter, I  am  mistress."  He  in  turn  addressed  to  her  an  equally  interest- 
ing sentiment,  offering  her  fire  and  water  as  symbolical  gifts,  and  led 
her  to  a  couple  of  chairs  covered  with  a  skin,  where  they  remained 
seated  during  the  rest  of  the  ceremony.  This  closed  with  the  high 
priest  and  others  not  so  high  taking  the  auspices,  and  Lepidus  asking 
the  bride  would  she  be  his  materfaniilias,  and  her  saying  that  she 
would.     Then  the  honey-moon  arose. 

After  the  ceremony  I  had  more  leisure  to  observe  the  wedding 
trousseau  —  a  thing  which  every  guest  ought  to  do.     It  comprised  a 
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fine  white  tunic,  clasped  with  a  brooch  on  the  shoulder  and  fastened 
by  a  woollen  girdle,  leaving  the  throat  and  arms  bare.  The  veil  was 
of  bright  yellow,  and  so  were  the  hair-net  and  shoes.  The  bride's 
hair  was  an  edifice  of  amazing  grandeur.  It  was  an  inextricable  mix- 
ture of  hair-pins,  curls,  chains,  bodkins  and  frizzles,  not  to  speak  of 
the  pomade  and  hair-dye,  towering  high  in  air,  and  kept  in  shape  by  a 
band  of  gold  surrounding  the  base,  beneath  which  three  locks  stole 
quietly  along  either  cheek.  Her  jewels  were  magnificent :  necklaces, 
chains,  arm-bands  of  gold,  ear-drops  of  a  single  great  pearl,  bracelets 
of  exquisite  workmanship  and  with  handsome  settings  of  precious 
stones.  If  she  had  had  anymore  jewelry  I  don't  know  where  she 
could  have  worn  it.  As  for  Lepidus,  why  he  was  attired  pretty  much 
as  we  were,  wearing  a  rose-colored  robe  which  had  taken  the  place  of 
his  toga,  and  having  a  good  many  rings  on  his  fingers.  He  didn't 
seem  very  enthusiastic  about  his  marriage  ;  but  that  was  not  surpris- 
ing, since  it  was,  as  they  all  are  here,  one  of  convenience.  Indeed  he 
manifested  much  more  interest  in  the  supper  which  followed  the  cere- 
mony than  in  his  newly  made  wife.  I  was  slightly  interested  in  it 
myself,  inasmuch  as  the  breakfast  and  dinner  had  only  set  my  appe- 
tite on  edge,  and  the  bath  had  strapped  it,  so  to  speak,  sharp  as  a 
razor. 

I  have  not  observed,  I  believe,  that  the  company  numbered  twenty- 
seven,  and  for  their  accommodation  were  set  three  tables  in  the  hall 
of  the  house — the  same,  by  the  way,  in  which  the  ceremony  was 
performed.  When  we  had  taken  our  seats  —  the  men  reclining  on 
their  elbows,  the  women  sitting  bolt-up  like  refractory  boys  on 
penitential  stools  —  slaves  removed  our  sandals  and  offered  us  water 
in  silver  bowls  to  wash  our  hands.  The  table  was  shaped  as  three 
sides  of  a  square,  we  occupying  the  outer  edge,  the  inner  being 
reserved  for  the  attendants  to  serve  at.  At  our  table  the  Consul 
presided,  occupying  the  place  of  honor  on  the  middle  couch,  and 
next  him  was  your  humble  servant ;  the  bridegroom  and  his  adopted 
father  respectively  took  charge  of  the  other  tables.  I  could  not 
attempt  to  describe  all  the  dishes  that  composed  the  feast,  but  I 
cannot  omit  the  centre-piece.  It  was  an  ass  in  bronze  carrying  a 
panier  on  each  side  filled  with  olives.  On  his  back  sat  a  very 
drunk  and  very  jolly  Silenus,  perspiring  so  freely  that  juice  —  a  de- 
licious sauce  —  dripped  into  the  dish  below.  This  course  was  the 
appetiser,  and  consisted  of  radishes,  sausages,  asparagus,  cooked 
oysters,  and  faugh  !■  snails ;  there  were  also  fresh  snails,  which  were 
very  popular.  For  my  part  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  seeing  ]\Iessala 
pull  a  fat  snail  out  of  his  shell  and  lay  it  back  on  his  tongue  until 
the  unconscious  moUusk  would  slide  into  the  cavern  of  his  throat. 
There  was  a  hen,  carved  of  wood,  sitting  on  eggs  in  a  basket ;  the 
eggs  were  made  of  dough,  and  instead  of  a  yolk  there  was  a  little 
bird  in  each  most  deliciously  seasoned.  When  I  broke  my  egg  I 
thought  the  fowl  had  almost  hatched  it ;  but  it  was  good  for  all  that. 
Well,  there  were  fish  and  vegetables,  birds,  fowl,  wild  boar  —  every- 
thing in  fact ;  sweetmeats,  pastry,  fruits,  wine  in  greatest  variety  and 
abundance.  After  each  course  bowls  of  water  and  napkins  were 
handed,  for  there  are  no  forks  at  Roma,  and  everything  goes  to  the 
mouth  through  the  fingers. 
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During  the  entertainment  a  band  of  players  discoursed  —  well,  you 
may  call  it  music,  since  they  meant  it  for  that,  but  only  charity  can 
make  music  out  of  such  noises  as  proceeded  from  those  shrill  flutes 
and  ear-splitting  horns.  And  yet  this  could  not  be  surpassed  in  the 
city !  We  went  home  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock  feeling  very  loose 
indeed. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  will  mention  a  ceremony  which 
occurred  to-day  at  the  house  of  my  entertainer.  It  was  the  betrothal 
of  No.  I.  This  as  you  know  is  preliminary  to  the  marriage.  Quin- 
tus  Valerius,  one  of  the  senators,  made  application  to  the  old  gentle- 
man for  No.  I,  and  he  gave  his  consent.  I  don't  suppose  the  girl 
has  ever  seen  him  half  a  dozen  times,  and  I'm  certain  that  he  didn't 
consult  her  wishes  in  the  matter.  The  form  of  the  betrothal  is,  "  Do 
you  engage  yourself?"  and  she  replies,  "I  do."  He  then  gives  her 
a  ring  and  receives  a  costly  present  in  return,  when  all  sit  down  to  a 
banquet  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Either  party,  as  I  understand  it, 
may  retract  the  engagement ;  but  until  it  is  broken  off  it  is  disgraceful 
to  enter  into  another,  '  Tis  as  bad  here  to  have  two  sweethearts  as 
two  husbands.  If  a  similar  feeling  prevailed  among  us,  how  many  of 
my  acquaintances  would  find  themselves  out  of  employment !  There 
used  to  be  a  law  allowing  the  jilted  an  action  for  damages  to  their 
—  I  can't  say  affections  —  their  pride,  but  that  has  been  abrogated. 
A  short  while  ago  there  was  quite  an  excitement  in  the  matrimonial 
market,  caused  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  which  made  the  luxury 
of  being  a  bachelor  rather  expensive  ;  that  did  not  last  long,  however. 

I  am  writing  in  the  ante-room  of  my  bed-chamber,  or  rather  this  is 
the  chamber,  and  the  bed  is  in  the  closet  screened  by  a  curtain.  The 
furniture,  according  to  our  ideas,  is  rather  scant :  the  chair  in  which 
I  am  sitting,  a  mirror  of  polished  steel  upon  the  wall,  my  couch  — 
a  very  lowly  one  —  and  my  "native  "  costume  rolled  up  into  a  bundle 
under  the  bed,  complete  the  contents  of  the  room.  The  slave  brings 
me  water  in  the  morning  for  bathing ;  and  as  this  is  only  designed 
for  a  sleeping  apartment,  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  more  furni- 
ture. I  am  writing  after  the  true  female  plan  —  on  my  lap.  Not 
that  there  no  tables ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  all  over  the  house 
except  in  the  bed-rooms.  One  stands  in  the  hall,  of  wood  like  ma- 
hogany, made  of  a  single  plate  sawn  across  the  trunk,  supported  by 
an  ivory  column.  It  was  once  the  property  of  Tullius  Cicero,  who 
paid  for  it  upwards  of  $38,000.  I  have  this  from  the  most  unquestion- 
ably authority,  and  while  it  sounds  incredible,  you  must  remember 
that  here  money  is  in  great  abundance,  and  things  to  spend  it  on  in 
corresponding  scarcity.  Why,  think  of  a  cape  costing  $400  !  And 
yet  Lucius  gave  that  for  one  the  other  day,  and  I  wore  it  this  morning. 

But  I  forgot  to  mention  my  lamp,  which  is  the  handsomest  thing  in 
ray  room.  A  bronze  shaft  — of  which  the  two  parts  slide  one  within 
the  other  so  as  to  allow  its  being  elevated  or  lowered  as  desired  — 
supports  the  cup  of  oil,  surmounted  with  a  pretty  little  Cupid  hugging 
a  swan.  There  are  no  chimneys  to  the  lamps,  and  the  smoke  is 
villainously  disagreeable  and  settles  on  everything.  And  yet  the  poor 
use  clean,  smokeless  wax-candles  which  the  wealthy  disdain. 

Well,  the  bucchiator  has  called  out  the  third  watch,  which  is  past 
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twelve  o'clock  with  us.  You  see  there  is  a  clock  in  the  hall  —  a  sort 
of  sand-glass,  with  water  instead  of  sand  —  but  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  going  to  it  whenever  you  wish  to  know  the  time,  a  slave  is  kept  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  calling  out  the  hours.     So  I  must  be  off  to  bed. 

Yours,  drowsily, 

Via  Longa. 


THE    GETTYSBURG    CAMPAIGN. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Southern  Magazine: 

SIR:  —  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  report  of  the  operations  of  my 
division  in  the  memorable  campaign  into  Pennsylvania  in  1863, 
which  is  now  in  my  possession.  The  original  draft  was  preserved  by 
being  sent  to  Lynchburg  with  other  division  papers,  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1864  ;  and  as  the  reports  in  regard 
to  the  Pennsylvania  campaign  were  not  published,  I  think  the  one 
which  I  now  send  you  may  be  considered  of  sufficient  historical  im- 
portance to  be  placed  before  the  public.  General  Lee's  report  has 
been  already  published  in  your  journal,  and  I  trust  all  the  subordinate 
reports  which  have  been  preserved  may  be  made  public  through  the 
same  medium,  as  they  will  constitute  the  most  valuable  contributions 
that  can  be  made  to  the  history  of  that  portion  of  our  eventful 
struggle. 

My  own  report  is  copied  without  material  change,  and  is  given  to 
you  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  transmitted  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  through  corps  headquarters,  with  some  explana- 
tory notes  added. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 

J.  A.  Early. 


REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  J.  A.  EARLY. 

Headquarters,  Early's  Division, 
August  22d,  1863. 
Major  A.  S.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  General  2d  Corps  A.  N.  Fa.: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations 
of  this  division  during  the  recent  campaign  •  commencing  with  its  de- 
parture from  Fredericksburg,  and  ending  with  its  arrival  in  the 
vicinity  of  Orange  Court-House. 
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March  from  Fredericksburg. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  division  marched  from  Hamilton's  Crossing, 
and  having  been  joined  by  Jones'  battalion  of  artillery,  passed  Spot- 
sylvania C.  H.,  Verdiersville,  Somersville's  Ford  on  the  Rapidan,  Cul- 
peper  C.  H.,  Sperryville,  Washington  (the  county-seat  of  Rappahan- 
nock), and  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Chester  Gap,  arrived  at  Front 
Royal  late  on  the  night  of  the  12th.  Hoke's  and  Smith's  brigades 
crossed  both  forks  of  the  Shenandoah  that  night  and  encamped,  and 
Hays'  and  Gordon's  brigades  with  Jones'  battalion  of  artillery  and  the 
division  trains,  encamped  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  fork  near 
Front  Royal. ^ 

Capture  of  Winchester. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  Ha3's'  and  Gordon's  brigades, 
Jones'  artillery  and  the  trains  were  crossed  over  to  the  north  side  of 
the  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  I  received  orders  from  the 
Lieut.-General  commanding  to  move  my  division  to  the  Valley  turn- 
pike, and  advance  to  the  vicinity  of  Kernstown,  and  then  move  to  the 
left  so  as  to  get  a  position  from  which  the  main  work  of  the  enemy  at 
Winchester  could  be  attacked  with  advantage,  information  at  the 
same  time  being  given  me  that  there  was  a  hill  to  the  westward  of 
this  work  and  commanding  it,  of  which  it  was  desired  I  should  get 
possession.  Lieut.  Barton  of  the  2d  Virginia  regiment  of  Walker's 
brigade  of  Johnson's  division  accompanied  me  as  a  guide,  and  Brown's 
battalion  of  reserve  artillery  under  Capt.  Dance  was  ordered  to  accom- 
pany my  division. 

Having  received  the  instructions  of  the  Lieut.-General  commanding, 
the  wagons,  except  the  ambulances  and  the  regimental  ordnance  and 
medical  wagons,  were  left  at  Cedarville,  and  I  diverged  from  the 
Winchester  and  Front  Royal  turnpike  at  Nineveh,  reaching  the  Valley 
turnpike  at  Newtown,  and  thence  advancing  towards  Winchester. 
I  found  Lieut-Colonel  Herbert,  of  the  Maryland  line,  with  his  bat- 
talion of  infantry,  the  battery  of  Maryland  artillery,  and  a  portion  of 
the  battalion  of  Maryland  cavalry,  occupying  the  ridge  between 
Bartonsville  and  Kernstown,  and  engaged  in  occasional  skirmishing 
with  a  portion  of  the  enemy  who  had  taken  position  near  Kernstown. 
I  halted  my  command  here,  forming  it  in  line  on  either  side  of  the 
turnpike,  and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  position  and  strength  of  the  enemy  near  Kernstown, 
and  also  of  finding  the  road  by  which  I  was  to  diverge  from  the 
turnpike  so  as  to  reach  the  position  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  works 
which  I  had  been  directed  to  gain.  The  only  portion  of  the  enemy 
in  sight  on  my  arrival  consisted  of  cavalry,  but  I  was  informed  that 
an  infantry  picket  occupied  Kernstown,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  a 
battery  of  artillery  was  located  on  Pritchard's  hill,  near  Kernstown, 
which  was  the  same  position  occupied  by  the  enemy's  artillery  at  the 
time  of  General  Jackson's  engagement   at  this   place.     Finding   it 

1  The  2d  corps,  composed  of  Rodes',  Johnson's  and  my  divisions,  under  Lieut.-General  Ewell, 
had  remained  in  the  vicinity  ef  Culpeper  C.  H.  on  the  9th,  and  on  tliat  day  my  division  was  moved 
towards  Brandy  Station  during  the  cavalry  fight  there,  but  was  not  needed.  On  the  loth  we  resumed 
the  march,  and  on  the  12th  Rodes'  and  Johnson's  divisions  preceded  mine  in  the  march,  crossing 
V)oth  forks  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  camping  near  Cedarville  a  mile  or  two  north  of  the  north  fork. 
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necessary  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  this  hill,  after  making  a  recon- 
noissance  I  moved  Hays'  brigade  to  the  left,  through  a  skirt  of 
woods  and  a  meadow,  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge  along  which  General 
Jackson  made  his  advance,  and  thence  along  a  road  which  runs  from 
Bartonsville  to  the  Cedar  Creek  turnpike,  until  an  eligible  position 
for  advancing  upon  Pritchard's  hill  from  the  left  was  reached.  From 
this  point  Hays  was  ordered  to  advance  and  gain  possession  of  the 
hill,  which  he  did  without  opposition,  the  enemy  having  hurriedly 
withdrawn  his  battery  ;  but  whilst  advancing  General  Hays  sent  me 
word  that  the  enemy  had  a  considerable  infantry  force  on  the  ridge 
to  his  left,  and  I  immediately  conducted  Gordon's  brigade  over  the 
same  route,  and  sent  word  to  Hays  to  halt  until  Gordon  could  get  up. 
Gordon  then  advanced  rapidly  to  the  left  of  Hays,  and  in  conjunction 
with  skirmishers  sent  out  by  the  latter,  drove  the  enemy's  force  across 
the  Cedar  Creek  turnpike  and  over  the  ridge  between  that  road  and 
Abraham's  Creek,  which  latter  here  crosses  the  Valley  turnpike. 
While  this  was  going  on,  Hoke's  and  Smith's  brigades,  which  had 
been  left  in  line  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Valley  turnpike  re- 
spectively, were  ordered  to  advance  towards  Kernstown.  Gordon 
having  continued  to  advance  until  his  right  reached  the  Valley  turn- 
pike, was  halted,  and  Hays  was  moved  to  his  left,  and  then  Smith  to 
the  left  of  Hays,  the  three  brigades  being  formed  in  line  in  rear  of 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  which  is  immediately  south  of  Abraham's 
Creek,  beyond  which  the  enemy  had  been  driven.  The  enemy  then 
occupied  Bowers'  Hill,  on  the  north  of  the  creek  near  Barton's  mill, 
with  a  considerable  force  of  infantry  and  artillery ;  and  as  it  was 
near  night,  and  too  late  for  further  operations,  Hoke's  brigade,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Avery  of  the  6th  N.  C.  regiment,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  the  support  of  the  other  brigades,  was  ordered  back 
to  Kernstown,  where  it  was  placed  in  position  to  protect  the  ambu- 
lances, wagons,  and  artillery  which  had  been  brought  to  that  point 
from  an  attack  from  the  left  and  rear;  and  Colonel  Herbert  was 
ordered  to  take  position  with  his  battalion  of  infantry  on  the  right  of 
Gordon,  who  had  extended  his  line  on  that  flank  across  the  Valley 
turnpike.  In  this  position  the  troops  remained  all  night  under  a 
drenching  rain. 

Very  early  next  morning  (the  14th)  I  ordered  Gordon  and  Hays 
respectively  to  advance  a  regiment  across  the  creek  and  get  posses- 
sion of  Bowers'  Hill,  then  occupied  by  the  enemy's  skirmishers  only, 
as  his  artillery  and  main  force  of  infantry  had  been  withdrawn  during 
the  night.  This  was  accomplished  after  some  skirmishing,  the 
skirmishers  of  Smith's  brigade  being  also  advanced  across  the  creek 
on  the  left  at  the  same  time.  General  Ewell  had  come  over  to  my 
position  in  the  meantime,  and  we  proceeded  together  to  reconnoitre 
the  position  from  the  fort  on  the  top  of  Bowers'  Hill  then  occupied  by 
my  skirmishers,  from  which  point  we  had  a  fair  view  of  the  enemy's 
works  about  Winchester  ;  and  we  discovered  that  the  hill  to  the 
north-west  of  the  enemy's  works  which  I  had  been  ordered  to  gain, 
had  also  been  fortified  and  was  occupied.  It  was  found  to  be 
necessary  then  to  take  this  hill  by  assault ;  and  a  position  having 
been   discovered    beyond   it  on  the  north-west  from  which  it  was 
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thought  an  assault  might  be  made  with  advantage,  I  was  directed  to 
move  the  greater  part  of  my  division  around  to  that  position  and 
make  the  attack,  leaving  a  force  at  the  point  then  occupied  to  amuse 
the  enemy  and  conceal  the  movement  upon  his  flank  and  rear.  I 
will  here  state  that  when  our  skirmishers  had  advanced  to  Bowers' 
Hill,  Major  Goldsborough  of  the  Maryland  battalion,  with  the  skir- 
mishers of  the  battalion,  had  advanced  into  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
of  Winchester,  but  fearing  that  the  enemy  would  shell  the  town  from 
the  main  fort,  I  ordered  him  back. 

After  receiving  final  instructions  from  Gen.  Ewell  I  replaced  the 
skirmishers  of  Hays'  and  Smith's  brigades  by  others  from  Gordon's 
brigade,  and  leaving  Gen.  Gordon  with  his  brigade,  the  IMaryland 
battalion  and  two  batteries  of  artillery  (the  Maryland  and  Hupp's), 
to  amuse  the  enemy  and  hold  him  in  check,  I  moved  with  Hays', 
Hoke's  and  Smith's  brigades,  and  the  rest  of  the  artillery,  all  under 
Col.  Jones,  to  the  left  (west  and  north-west),  following  the  Cedar 
Creek  turnpike  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  leaving  it  and  passing 
through  fields  and  the  woods,  which  latter  I  found  sufficiently  open  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  artillery,  thus  making  a  considerable  detour 
and  crossing  the  Romney  macadamised  road  about  three  miles  west 
of  Winchester,  and  half  a  mile  from  a  point  at  which  the  enemy  had 
a  picket  the  night  before.  After  crossing  the  Romney  road,  where  I 
left  the  54th  N.  C.  regiment,  of  Hoke's  brigade,  on  picket,  I  con- 
tinued to  move  on  through  fields  and  woodland  and  on  obscure  paths 
until  I  reached  the  position  from  which  I  wished  to  assault  the 
enemy's  works,  which  proved  to  be  a  ridge  with  its  northern  end 
close  to  the  Pughtown  road,  a  very  considerable  portion  being  wooded. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  main  woods  immediately  confronting  the 
fortified  hill  which  I  desired  to  assault,  was  an  orchard  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  house  called  "  Folk's  Old  House,"  and  on  the  north  side 
was  a  corn-field  on  Mrs.  Brierly's  land,  both  of  which  points  furnished 
excellent  positions  for  artillery  within  ease  range  of  the  work  I  pro- 
posed assaulting,  which  was  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  on  Fahnestock's 
land,  adjoining  the  Pughtown  road.  To  the  desired  point  I  was 
guided  by  a  worthy  and  intelligent  citizen  whose  name  I  withhold,  as 
he  has  already  been  the  subject  of  the  enemy's  persecutions,  and  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  it  without  meeting  with  any  scouts, 
pickets  or  stragglers  of  the  enemy,  or  exciting  his  attention  in  any 
way.^  I  reached  this  point  about  4  p.  m.,  and  as  the  day  was  exces- 
sively hot  and  the  men  had  marched  a  circuit  of  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  without  getting  any  drinking  water,  and  were  very  much  fatigued, 
I  massed  them  in  the  woods  out  of  view  of  the  enemy  to  give  them 
time  to  blow.  In  the  meantime,  having  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy's  position  and  the  ground  on  which  I  would  have  to  operate,  I 

2  My  guide  was  Mr.  James  C.  Baker,  who  resided  a  few  miles  from  the  town.  As  we  were 
moving  along  an  almost  unused  path  or  road  north  of  the  Romney  road,  at  a  sudden  turn  in  it  we 
came  upon  a  young  girl  13  or  14  years  of  age  on  horseback,  with  her  small  brother  behind  her  and  a 
large  bundle  of  clothes  tied  up  in  a  sheet.  She  was  very  much  startled  and  frightened  at  meeting  us, 
but  on  discovering  the  Confederate  gray  she  pulled  off  her  bonnet,  waved  it  around  her  head,  cried 
"  Hurrah  !  "  and  then  burst  into  tears.  The  enemy  had  been  shelling  the  country  about  her  father's 
house,  and  one  or  two  shells  had  fallen  near  to  or  on  the  house,  and  she  had  been  sent  from  home  to 
get  out  of  danger.  She  said  :  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  !  I  had  no  idea  any  of  our  men  were 
anywhere  near  here."  That  girl  will  make  a  good  wife  to  some  Confederate  soldier,  if  she  does  not 
already  occupy  that  position. 
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discovered  the  two  favorable  positions  for  my  artillery  before  men- 
tioned, and  that  the  intervening  woods  afforded  an  excellent  cover 
under  which  troops  could  advance  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  was  the  work  I  wished  to  assault.  I  also 
discovered  that  the  enemy  occupying  this  work,  which  was  a  bastion 
front  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  enclosed  work  from  my  point 
of  view,  were  not  keeping  a  lookout  in  my  direction,  but  were  looking 
intently  in  the  direction  of  Gordon's  command,  on  which  a  gradual 
advance  was  being  made  by  infantry  deployed  as  skirmishers  and 
some  pieces  of  artillery  well  supported.  Meanwhile  Col.  Jones  had 
quietly  prepared  for  running  his  artillery  into  position  as  quick  as 
possible  when  tl:ie  moment  for  attack  should  arrive ;  and  the  men 
having  been  allowed  to  rest  as  much  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  directed  Gen.  Hays,  whose  brigade  had  been  selected  to 
make  the  assault,  to  move  near  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  facing  the 
enemy's  work,  and  to  keep  his  men  under  cover  until  the  artillery 
opened,  and  then  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  assault 
with  three  regiments  in  front  and  the  two  others  following  a  short 
distance  in  rear,  as  soon  as  he  should  discover  that  the  enemy  was 
sufficiently  demoralised  by  the  artillery  fire.  The  artillery  under 
Jones  was  divided  so  as  to  put  twelve  pieces  in  the  old  orchard 
mentioned,  and  eight  pieces  near  the  edge  of  the  corn-field  on  the 
north  of  the  woods.  The  57th  N.  C.  regiment  was  detached  and  so 
posted  as  to  protect  these  latter  pieces  from  an  attack  in  the  direction 
of  the  Pughtown  road,  which  ran  not  far  from  there,  and  the  rest  of 
Hoke's  brigade  and  the  whole  of  Smith's  were  placed  in  line  ready  to 
support  him.  The  enemy's  works  on  the  front  presented  to  me  con- 
sisted of  the  bastion-front  on  the  high  hill  which  has  been  mentioned, 
another  smaller  breastwork  between  that  and  the  Pughtown  road,  and 
a  more  extensive  but  incomplete  work  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pugh- 
town road.  He  had  evidently  been  making  recent  preparations  against 
an  attack  from  this  quarter,  and  had  commenced  felling  the  timber  in 
the  woods  under  cover  of  which  I  operated,  but  strange  to  say,  on 
this  occasion  he  failed  to  keep  a  lookout  in  that  direction.  About  an 
hour  by  sun,  everything  being  ready,  Jones  ran  his  pieces  by  hand 
into  position  and  opened  almost  simultaneously  from  the  whole  of 
his  twenty  guns  upon  the  enemy  before  he  was  aware  of  our  presence 
in  his  vicinity.^  The  cannonading  was  kept  up  briskly  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  when  Hays  advanced  as  directed,  ascended  the 
steep  slope  of  the  hill  leading  to  the  enemy's  works  through  a  brush- 
wood that  had  been  felled  to  answer  the  purpose  of  abattis,  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  his  fortifications  in  fine  style,  capturing  in  the  assault 
six  rifled  pieces,  two  of  which  were  immediately  turned  upon  the 
enemy,  thus  preventing  an  effort  to  recapture  the  works  before  rein- 
forcements could  arrive,  for  which  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  main 
force  commenced  preparing.  As  soon  as  I  saw  Hays'  men  entering 
the  works  I  ordered  forward  Smith's  brigade  to  the  support,  and  also 
ordered  Jones  to  advance  with  the  pieces  that  were  posted  on  our 
left,  leaving  Col,  Avery  with  that  part  of  Hoke's  brigade  with  him  to 
look  out  for  the  rear.     On  reaching  the  captured  work,  which  proved 

3  This  was  the  remarkable  case  of  a  surprise  of  a  fortified  position  by  artillery  in  broad  daylight. 
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to  be  open  in  the  rear,  I  found  that  it  overlooked  and  commanded,  as 
had  been  anticipated,  the  enemy's  main  work  near  the  town  and  also 
a  redoubt  to  the  north  of  the  main  work,  which  was  also  occupied  by 
infantry  and  artillery,  and  that  all  the  works  on  the  left  (north)  of  the 
captured  one  had  been  evacuated.  The  enemy  was  in  evident  com- 
motion, but  by  the  time  the  artillery  and  Smith's  brigade  reached  the 
captured  hill  dusk  was  approaching,  and  it  was  too  late  to  take  any 
farther  steps  for  the  capture  of  the  main  work,  which  was  very  strong, 
and  to  accomplish  which  would  have  required  the  cooperation  of  the 
other  troops  around  Winchester.*'  I  contented  myself  therefore  with 
directing  an  artillery  fire  to  be  kept  up  until  dark  on  the  enemy's 
position,  which  was  returned  from  the  main  work  and  redoubt  spoken 
of,  though  with  but  little  effect.^  During  the  night  I  had  the  cap- 
tured work  turned  and  embrasures  cut,  so  as  to  be  able  to  open  at 
early  light  on  the  main  work.  The  57th  N.  C.  regiment  was  ordered 
to  the  work  on  the  north  of  the  Pughtown  road ;  Hays'  brigade 
occupied  the  works  captured  by  it ;  Smith's  brigade  was  formed  in 
line  in  rear  of  Hays  ;  Avery  was  left  with  two  regiments  of  Hoke's 
brigade  to  prevent  any  surprise  by  the  enemy  from  that  direction ; 
and  the  54th  N.  C,  regiment  was  allowed  to  remain  on  picket  on  the 
Romney  road.  In  this  position  the  troops  lay  on  their  arms  all  night. 
I  sent  my  aide,  Lieut.  Calloway,  to  Gen.  Gordon  to  direct  him  to 
move  upon  the  main  fort  at  light  next  morning,  and  I  also  sent  a 
courier  to  Gen.  Ewell  to  inform  him  of  what  had  been  accomplished, 
and  that  I  thought  the  enemy  would  evacuate  before  morning. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  the  next  morning  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  enemy  had  evacuated,  taking  the  Martinsburg  road, 
and  very  shortly  afterwards  firing  was  heard  on  that  road,  which 
proved  to  be  from  the  encounter  of  Johnson's  division  with  the  re- 
treating enemy.  I  immediately  ordered  my  whole  command  in  pur- 
suit after  having  detached  the  13th  Virginia  regiment,  of  Smith's 
brigade,  to  guard  the  abandoned  wagons  and  property.  Gordon's 
brigade,  which  first  reached  the  main  fort  and  pulled  down  the  flag  left 
flying  over  it,  preceded  the  rest  of  the  division ;  and  on  reaching  the 
point  at  which  Gen.  Johnson  had  encountered  the  enemy,  I  found  his 
division  halted  and  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  as  prisoners.  It  was  evident  that  further  pursuit  on  foot  of 
Milroy  and  the  small  body  of  mounted  men  who  had  escaped  with 
him  was  useless,  and  I  therefore  halted  my  command  and  camped  it 
near  the  place  of  Johnson's  engagement. 

The  enemy  had  abandoned  at  Winchester  all  his  artillery,  all  his 
wagons  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  public  stores.  Twenty-five 
pieces  of  artillery  in  all,  with  their  caissons,  were  secured,  as  was  a 
considerable  quantity  of  artillery  ammunition,  though  somewhat 
damaged.     In  the  hurry  of  the  pursuit  in  the  morning  I  gave  such 

4  From  Cedarville  Rodes  had  been  sent  by  the  way  of  Berryville  to  Martinsburg,  and  he  drove  oflf 
a  force  from  the  former  place,  aud_ captured  some  artillery  and  prisoners  at  the  latter.  Johnson  had 
moved  with  his  division  on  the  direct  road  from  Front  Royal  to  Winchester,  and  during  my  opera- 
tions at  Kernstown  as  well  as  on  the  north-west  of  Winchester,  had  made  demonstrations  agniust  the 
enemy  on  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  town,  occasionally  having  some  very  heavy  skirmishing  up  to 
the  very  outskirts  of  the  town  ;  and  ray  operations  were  very  greatly  facilitated  and  covered  by  those  of 
Johnson.     Gen.  Ewell  was  with  Johnson's  division. 

5  A  very  valuable  officer,  however,  Capt.  Thompson,  of  the  Louisiana  Guard  Battery,  had  his  arm 
shattered  by  a  shell,  and  died  that  night  from  hemorrhage  from  his  wound. 
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directions  and  took  such  steps  as  were  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances to  preserve  the  captured  property ;  nevertheless,  much  of  it 
was  pilfered  and  damaged  by  stragglers,  and  even  after  it  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  quartermasters  and  commissaries,  much  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  made  away  with. 

I  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  conduct  of  Generals  Hays  and 
Gordon  and  their  brigades  in  the  two  days'  fighting  which  occurred 
around  Winchester.  The  charge  of  Hays'  brigade  upon  the  enemy's 
works  was  a  most  brilliant  exploit,  and  the  affair  of  the  day  before, 
when  General  Gordon  drove  the  enemy  from  the  position  he  occupied 
near  Kernstown,  reflected  equal  credit  on  himself  and  his  brigade. 
All  the  arrangements  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Hilary  P.  Jones,  and  the  con- 
duct of  himself  and  his  artillery  (including  that  under  Capt.  Dance), 
were  admirable,  and  have  not  been  surpassed  during  the  war.  I  must 
also  commend  the  gallantry  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Herbert  and  Major 
Goldsborough  of  the  Maryland  line  and  their  troops.  Hoke's  and 
Smith's  brigades  did  not  become  engaged  on  either  day.  The  mem- 
bers of  my  staff,  Major  Samuel  Hale,  Division  Inspector,  Major  John 
W.  Daniel,  A.  A.  General,  and  Lieutenants  A.  L.  Pitzer  and  Wm.  G. 
Calloway,  aides-de-camp,  acquitted  themselves  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Robert  D.  Early  and  Mr.  Lake,  volunteer  aides  (the 
latter  being  a  citizen  of  Maryland  who  had  been  sent  through  the 
lines  by  the  enemy  the  day  before  our  arrival),  rendered  me  efficient 
service,  as  did  Lieut.  Barton  of  the  2d  Va.  infantry,  detailed  to 
accompany  me  as  a  guide.  My  loss  in  the  whole  affair  was  light, 
consisting  of  29  killed,  130  wounded  and  3  missing.  Among  the 
killed  and  wounded,  however,  were  some  gallant  and  efficient  officers. 

Having  been  afterwards  assigned  to  the  command  of  Winchester 
for  a  short  time,  I  sent  to  Richmond,  by  way  of  Staunton,  108  ofTicers 
and  3250  enlisted  men  as  prisoners,  leaving  in  Winchester  several 
hundred  prisoners  sick  and  wounded.  The  greater  part  of  the  pris- 
oners were  captured  by  General  Johnson's  division  while  attempting 
to  make  their  escape  after  the  evacuation. 

March    from  Winchester   into    Maryland    and  Pennsylvania, 
AND    Operations   until   the   Battle    of   Gettysburg. 

While  in  command  at  Winchester,  I  detached  the  54th  N.  C.  regi- 
ment, of  Hoke's  brigade,  and  the  58th  Va.  regiment,  of  Smith's 
brigade,  to  Staunton  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  and  leaving  the  13th 
Va.  regiment,  of  Smith's  brigade,  on  duty  in  Winchester,  I  left  that 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th,  and  proceeded  with  the  residue 
of  Hoke's  brigade  and  Jones'  battalion  of  artillery  to  Shepherdstown 
on  the  next  day,  Gordon's  and  Hays'  brigades  and  the  three  remain- 
ing regiments  of  Smith's  brigade  having  preceded  me  to  that  place. 
On  the  22d  I  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  and  moved 
through  Sharpsburg  and  Boonsboro',  encamping  on  the  road  towards 
Hagerstown  about  three   miles  from  Boonsboro'.^      The    17th  Va. 

6  My  tri-monthly  field  return  made  out  at  Shepherdstown,  and  the  original  of  which  is  now 
in   my  possession,  shows   the   strength  of  my  division  present   on   the   20th  of  June,  as  follows ; 
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cavalry,  under  Colonel  Wm.  H.  French,  of  Jenkins'  brigade,  re- 
ported to  me  on  this  day,  by  order  of  General  Ewell,  and  remained 
with  me  until  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  On  the  23d  I  moved  through 
Cavetown,  Smithtovvn,  and  Ringgold  (or  Ridgeville,  as  it  is  most 
usually  called)  to  Waynesboro'  in  Pennsylvania.  On  the  24th 
I  moved  through  Quincy  and  Altodale  to  Greenwood  on  the 
macadamised  road  from  Chambersburg  to  Gettysburg.'  At  this 
point  my  division  remained  in  camp  on  the  25th,  and  I  visited 
General  Ewell  at  Chambersburg,  and  received  from  him  instructions 
to  cross  the  South  Mountain  to  Gettysburg,  and  then  proceed  to 
York,  cut  the  Northern  Central  railroad  running  from  Baltimore  to 
Harrisburg,  destroy  the  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  at  VVrights- 
ville  and  Columbia,  on  the  branch  railroad  from  York  towards  Phila- 
delphia, if  I  could,  and  rejoin  him  at  Carlisle  by  the  way  of  Dillstown.^ 
Colonel  Elijah  White's  battalion  of  cavalry  was  ordered  to  report  to 
me  for  this  expedition,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  having  sent 
all  my  wagon  trains  to  Chambersburg  except  the  ambulances,  one 
medical  wagon  for  each  brigade,  the  regimental  ordnance  wagons, 
one  wagon  with  cooking  utensils  for  each  regiment  (including  the 
officers),  and  fifteen  empty  wagons  to  use  in  gathering  supplies,  and 
carrying  no  other  baggage,  I  moved  towards  Gettysburg. **  On 
reaching  the  forks  of  the  road,  on  the  east  slope  of  the  mountain, 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Cashtown,  I  sent  General  Gordon 

Officers.         Enlisted  Men.         Agg"te. 
General  Division  and  Brigade  Stafi^         ...        27  "  27 

Troops  present  for  duty, 4S7  5.124  56" 

Total  present  for  duty,      .        .        .         .        .        .514  5, 124  S.63S 

Present  sick, 7  336  343 

"      Extra  duty, 16  45=  46S 

"      In  arrest, 6  16  22 

Total  present,  543  S.928  6,471 

It  was  the  portion  of  this  force  which  was  able  to  march  with  which  I  crossed  the  Potomac 
and  entered  Pennsylvania.  The  large  number  of  men  on  extra  duty  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  we  had  no  employes,  but  all  teamsters,  ambulance  men,  artificers,  etc.,  etc.  were  enlisted 
soldiers.  My  division,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  three  small  regiments,  was  fully  an  average 
one  in  our  army ;  and  we  had  but  nine  in  all  of  infantry. 

"'  Rodes'  and  Johnson's  divisions  had  preceded  me  across  the  Potomac,  the  former  at 
Williamsport  and  the  latter  at  Shepherdstown,  taking  the  route  through  Hagerstown  and  Green- 
castle  to  Chambersburg.  My  route  was  along  the  western  base  of  South  Mountain,  and  the 
very  excellent  public  maps  of  the  counties  m  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  which  we  obtained 
from  citizens,  enabled  me  to  move  along  this  part  of  the  route  as  well  as  afterwards  without 
the  assistance  of  a  guide. 

8  It  will  be  seen  that  General  Lee  says  in  his  report,  published  in  the  Au^st  number  of  the 
.Southern  Magazine,  that  orders  were  given  to  me  to  seize  and  hold  the  bridge  from  Wrights- 
ville  to  Columbia.  The  orders  received  "by  me  were  as  stated  in  my  report,  which  was  written 
very  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  campaign.  This  discrepancy  may  have  arisen  from  a  mis- 
apprehension by  General  Ewell;  but  my  recollection  is  very  distinct,  and  I  have  now  a  memo- 
randum in  pencil,  made  at  the  time  in  General  Ewell's  presence,  showing  what  was  to  be  my 
march  on  each  day,  and  the  time  of  my  probable  junction  with  him,  and  also  a  note  from  him 
from  Carlisle,  all  of  which  rebuts  the  idea  that  I  was  to  hold  the  bridge.  However,  afterwards 
I  determined  to  depart  from  my  instructions  and  to  secure  the  bridge,  cross  the  river,  and  move 
up  in  rear  of  Harrisburg,  as  I  found  the  condition  of  the  country  different  from  what  was  con- 
templated at  the  time  the  instructions  were  given.  This  discrepancy  is  a  matter  of  verj'  little 
moment  really,  as  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  by  the  enemy  settled  the  question  without  any 
agency  of  ours;  and  I  have  made  this  explanation  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  statement  as 
contained  in  my  original  report  is  variant  from  that  in  General  Lee's  report.  I  can  well  see  how 
General  Ewell  may  have  misapprehended  General  Lee's  directions,  or  how  the  latter,  writing 
more  than  eighteen  months  after  the  events  had  happened,  may  have  fallen  into  the  mistake 
from  the  fact  that  I  really  attempted  to  secure  the  bridge  and  the  enemy  burned  it  to  thwart  my 
purpose. 

9  Before  leaving  Greenwood  I  had  the  iron-works  of  Mr.  Thadde.us  Stevens,  near  that  place, 
burned  and  destroyed,  as  the  enemy  had  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  burn  all  such  establish- 
ments wherever  he  liad  gone  in  the  Confederacy. 
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with  his  brigade  and  White's  battaUon  of  cavalry  on  the  macadamised 
road  through  Cashtown  towards  Gettysburg,  and  I  moved  with  the 
rest  of  the  command  to  the  left  through  Hilltown  to  Mummasburg, 
I  had  heard  on  the  road  that  there  was  probably  a  force  at  Gettysburg, 
though  I  could  get  no  definite  information  as  to  its  size,  and  the 
object  of  this  movement  was  for  Gordon  to  amuse  and  skirmish  with 
the  enemy  while  I  should  get  on  his  flank  and  rear  so  as  to  capture 
the  whole  force.  On  arriving  at  Mummasburg  (with  the  cavalry 
advance)  I  ascertained  that  the  force  at  Gettysburg  was  small  ;  and 
while  waiting  here  for  the  infantry  to  come  up  —  its  march  having 
been  considerably  delayed  by  the  muddy  condition  of  the  country 
roads  —  a  company  of  French's  cavalry  that  had  been  sent  towards 
Gettysburg,  captured  some  prisoners,  from  whom  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  advance  of  Gordon's  command  (a  body  of  40  cavalrymen 
from  White's  battalion),  had  encountered  a  regiment  of  militia  which 
fled  on  the  first  approach.  I  immediately  sent  forward  Colonel 
French  with  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  to  pursue  this  militia  force, 
which  he  did,  capturing  a  number  of  prisoners.  Hays'  brigade  on 
its  arrival  was  also  sent  towards  Gettysburg,  and  the  other  brigades, 
with  the  artillery,  were  ordered  into  camp  near  Mummasburg.^"  I 
then  rode  to  Gettysburg  and  found  Gordon  just  entering  the  town, 
his  command  having  marched  with  more  ease  than  the  other  brigades 
because  it  moved  on  a  macadamised  road.  The  militia  regiment 
which  had  been  encountered  by  White's  cavalry  was  the  26th  Penn- 
sylvania, consisting  of  800  or  900  men,  and  had  arrived  in  Gettys- 
burg the  night  before,  and  moved  out  that  morning  a  few  miles  on  the 
road  towards  Cashtown,  but  had  fled  on  the  first  approach  of  White's 
advance,  taking  across  the  fields  between  Mummasburg  and  Gettys- 
burg and  going  towards  Hunterstown.  Of  this  force  a  little  over  200 
prisoners  in  all  were  captured  and  subsequently  paroled.  Hays' 
brigade  was  halted  and  camped  about  a  mile  from  Gettysburg,  two 
regiments  having  been  sent  to  aid  French  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive 
militia,  but  were  not  able  to  get  up  with  it.  The  authorities  of 
Gettysburg  declared  their  inability  to  furnish  the  supplies  required  of 
them,  -and  a  search  of  the  stores  resulted  in  securing  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  commissary  supplies;  but  about  2000  rations  were 
found  in  a  train  of  cars  and  issued  to  Gordon's  brigade.  The  cars, 
numbering  ten  or  twelve,  were  burned,  as  was  also  a  small  railroad 
bridge  near  the  place.  There  were  no  railroad  buildings  of  conse- 
quence.^  The  day  was  cold  and  rainy  and  the  roads  were  very  muddy, 
and  as  it  was  late  when  I  reached  the  place,  and  desired  to  move 
upon  York  early  next  day,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  compelling  a 
compliance  with  my  demands  on  the  town  or  ascertaining  its  resources, 
which,  however,  I  think  were  very  limited." 


10  In  speaking  of  camping  my  men  on  this  whole  campaign,  it  must  be  understood  that  I 
merely  mean  that  they  bivouacked,  their  beds  being  generally  the  naked  ground,  and  their 
covering  the  sky  above  them.  A  few  officers  only  had  some  tents  which  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  attend  to  their  duties,  but  on  this  expedition  to  the  Susquehanna,  no  officer  of  any 
rank,  including  myself;  had  a  tent  or  any  baggage  that  he  did  not  carry  on  his  back  or  on  his  horse. 
This  day  had  been  a  very  cold  rainy  one,  and  the  night  was  most  uncomfortable  and  drear>'. 

_  H  I  subsequently  saw  it  stated  that  the  people  of  Gettysburg  boasted  of  their  failure  to  comply 
wi  h  my  requisition,  and  twitted  the  people  of  York  with  their  ready  compliance  with  the  demand  on 
them;  The  former  pleaded  their  poverty  most  lustily  on  the  occasion,  and  the  people  of  York  were 
wise  in  "accepting  the  situation." 
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I  ordered  Tanner's  battery  of  artillery  and  a  company  of  French's 
cavalry  to  report  to  Gen.  Gordon  during  the  night,  and  directed  him 
to  move  with  them  and  his  brigade  on  the  turnpike  towards  York  at 
light  next  morning ;  and  I  also  directed  Col.  White  to  proceed  with 
his  cavalry  to  Hanover  Junction  on  the  Northern  Central  railroad, 
destroying  the  railroad  bridges  on  the  way,  and  to  destroy  the  Junc- 
tion and  a  bridge  or  two  south  of  it,  and  then  proceed  to  York, 
burning  all  the  bridges  up  to  that  place.  Having  returned  to  Mum- 
masburg  that  night,  I  moved  next  morning  from  that  place  with  the 
rest  of  my  command,  through  Hunterstown,  New  Chester,  Hampton, 
and  East  Berlin,  towards  Dover,  and  camped  a  short  distance  beyond 
East  Berlin.  I  then  rode  over  to  Gordon's  camp  on  the  York  turn- 
pike, which  was  about  four  miles  distant,  to  arrange  with  him  the 
manner  of  the  approach  upon  York  if  it  should  be  defended.  But 
all  the  information  we  could  gain  induced  me  to  believe  that  there 
was  no  force  in  York,  and  that  night  a  deputation  came  out  from  the 
town  to  Gordon's  camp  to  surrender  it.  I  directed  General  Gordon, 
in  the  event  of  there  being  no  force  in  the  place,  to  march  through 
and  proceed  to  the  Columbia  bridge  and  secure  it  at  both  ends  if 
possible.  Next  morning  (the  28th)  General  Gordon  marched  into 
the  town  of  York  without  opposition,  and  I  proceeded  with  the  rest 
of  the  command  by  the  way  of  Weigalstown,  leaving  Dover  to  my 
left.  At  Weigalstown  I  sent  Colonel  French,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  cavalry,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Conewago,  to  burn  two  railroad 
bridges  at  that  point,  and  all  other  bridges  on  the  railroad  between  there 
and  York  ;  and  I  then  proceeded  on  to  York,  sending  Hays'  and 
Smith's  brigades  into  camp  at  Lauck's  mill  near  the  railroad,  some 
two  miles  north  of  the  town.  Hoke's  brigade,  under  Aver}',  was 
marched  into  the  town  and  quartered  in  some  extensive  buildings 
put  up  for  hospitals.  I  found  General  Gordon  in  the  town,  and 
repeated  to  him  the  directions  to  move  to  the  Susquehanna  and 
secure  the  Columbia  bridge  if  he  could,  and  he  promptly  moved  his 
command  in  that  direction.  I  then  made  a  requisition  upon  the 
town  authorities  for  2000  pairs  of  shoes,  1000  hats,  1000  pairs  of 
socks,  $100,000  in  money,  and  three  days'  rations  of  all  kinds'for  my 
men.  Subsequently,  between  1200  and  1500  pairs  of  shoes  and 
boots,  the  hats,  so'cks  and  rations  were  furnished  and  issued  to  the 
men,  but  only  the  sum  of  $28,600  in  money  was  furnished,  which  was 
paid  to  my  quartermaster.  Major  Snodgrass  —  the  chief-burgess  or 
Mayor  and  other  authorities  protesting  their  inability  to  raise  any 
more  money,  as  they  said  nearly  all  in  the  town  had  been  previously 
run  off,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  they  had  made  an  honest  effort  to 
raise  the  amount  called  for. 

A  short  time  before  night  I  rode  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
Columbia  bridge  to  ascertain  the  result  of  Gordon's  expedition,  and 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  saw  an  immense  smoke  rising  in  the 
direction  of  the  Susquehanna,  which  I  subsequently  ascertained 
arose  from  the  burning  of  the  bridge  in  question.  On  arriving  at 
Wrightsville,  on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  opposite  Columbia, 
I  learned  from  General  Gordon  that  on  approaching  Wrightsville  in 
front  of  the  bridge  he  found  a  command  of  militia,,  some  1200  strong, 
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entrenched,  and  after  endeavoring  to  move  around  the  flank  of  this 
force  to  cut  it  off  from  the  bridge,  which  he  was  unable  to  do  promptly 
from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  locality,  he  opened  his  artillery  on 
the  militia,  which  fled  at  the  bursting  of  the  third  shell,  when  he  im- 
mediately pursued ;  but,  as  his  men  had  then  marched  a  little  over 
20  miles  on  a  very  warm  day,  the  enemy  beat  them  running.  He, 
however,  attempted  to  cross  the  bridge  in  pursuit,  and  the  head  of  his 
column  got  half-way  over,  but  he  found  the  bridge,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  on  fire  in  the  middle.  As  his  men  had 
nothing  but  muskets  and  rifles  to  operate  with,  he  sent  back  for 
buckets  to  endeavor  to  arrest  the  flames,  but  before  they  arrived  the 
fire  had  progressed  so  far  that  it  was  impossible  to  extinguish  it;  he 
had  therefore  been  compelled  to  return  and  leave  the  bridge  to  its  fate. 
This  bridge  was  one  and  one-quarter  miles  in  length,  the  superstructure 
being  of  wood  on  stone  abutments  and  piers,  and  it  included  under  one 
covered  structure  a  railroad  bridge,  a  passway  for  wagons,  and  also  a 
tow-path  for  the  canal  which  here  crosses  the  river  by  means  of  locks  and 
a  dam  below.  The  bridge  was  entirely  consumed,  and  from  its  flames 
the  town  of  Wrightsville  caught  fire  and  several  buildings  were  con- 
sumed, but  the  farther  progress  of  the  conflagration  was  arrested  by 
the  exertions  of  Gordon's  men."  I  regretted  very  much  the  failure 
to  secure  this  bridge,  as,  finding  the  defenceless  condition  of  the 
country  generally  and  the  little  obstacle  likely  to  be  afforded  by  the 
militia  to  our  progress,  I  had  determined,  if  I  could  get  possession  of 
the  Columbia  bridge,  to  cross  my  division  over  the  Susquehanna, 
cut  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  march  upon  Lancaster  and 
lay  that  town  under  contribution,  and  then  move  up  and  attack  Har- 
risburg  in  the  rear,  while  it  should  be  attacked  in  front  by  the  rest  of 
the  corps,  relying,  in  the  worst  contingency  that  might  happen,  upon 
being  able  to  mount  my  whole  command  from  the  immense  number 
of  horses  that  had  been  run  across  the  river,  and  then  move  west- 
wardly,  destroying  the  railroads  and  canals  and  returning  back  again 
to  a  place  of  safety.  This  project,  however,  was  entirely  thwarted  by 
the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  as  the  river  was  otherwise  impassable, 
being  very  wide  and  deep  at  that  point.  I  therefore  ordered  General 
Gordon  to  move  his  command  back  to  York  next  day,  and  returned 
to  that  place  myself  that  night. 

Colonel  White  succeeded  in  reaching  Hanover  Junction  and  de- 
stroying the  depot  at  that  place,  and  also  one  or  two  bridges  in  the 
vicinity  ;  but  he  did  not,  however,  destroy  all  the  bridges  between 
that  point  and  York,  as  one  or  two  of  them  were  defended  by  an  in- 
fantry force,  as  he  reported.  Colonel  French  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  bridges  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conewago,  and  all  the  bridges 
between  that  point  and  York  ;  and  I  sent  him  to  destroy  the  remain- 
ing bridges  over  the  Codorus,  between  York  and  Hanover  Junction, 
which  he  succeeded  in 'doing,  any  force  which  may  have  been  defend- 
ing them  having  disappeared.  I  found  no  public  stores  at  York.  A 
few  prisoners  found  in  the  hospital,  with  some  others  captured  by 
Gordon  at  Wrightsville,  were  paroled.      All  the  cars  found  at  the 

'2  These  men  were  Georgians,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  town  of  Darien  iu  their  ovm  State 
was  destroyed  about  this  time  by  an  expedition  sent  by  the  enemy  for  the  express  purpose. 
21 
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place  were  destroyed,  but  the  railroad  buildings,  two  large  car-manu- 
factories and  the  hospital  buildings  were  not  burned,  because,  after 
examination,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  burning  of  them  would  probably 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  barbarous  policy  pursued  by  the  enemy  in  similar  cases, 
I  determined  to  forbear  in  this  case,  hoping  that  the  example  might 
not  be  without  its  effect  even  upon  our  cruel  enemy."  It  has  been 
lost  upon  the  Yankees,  however,  as,  so  far  from  appreciating  the  for- 
bearance shown,  I  am  informed  that  it  has  been  actually  charged  by 
some  of  their  papers  that  Gordon's  command  fired  the  town  of 
Wrightsville,  whereas  the  exertions  of  his  men  saved  the  place  from 
utter  destruction."  On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  I  received  through 
Captain  Elliott  Johnson,  aide  to  General  Ewell,  a  copy  of  a  note  from 
General  Lee,  and  also  verbal  instructions,  which  required  me  to  move 
back  and  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  corps  on  the  western  side  of  the  South 
Mountain  ;  and  accordingly,  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
I  put  my  whole  command  in  motion,  taking  the  route  with  the  main 
body  through  Weigalstown  and  East  Berlin,  in  the  direction  of  Heid- 
lersburg,  from  which  place  I  could  move  either  to  Shippensburg  or 
Greenwood  by  the  way  of  Arendtsburg,  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. I  at  the  same  time  sent  Colonel  White's  cavalry  on  the  turn- 
pike from  York  towards  Gettysburg,  to  ascertain  if  any  force  of  the 
enemy  was  on  that  road.  At  East  Berlin  a  small  squad  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  was  seen  and  pursued  by  my  cavalry  advance  ;  and 
I  received  information  at  this  point  from  Colonel  White,  by  a  messen- 
ger, that  a  cavalry  and  infantry  force  had  been  on  the  York  and 
Gettysburg  road  at  Abbotstown,  but  had  moved  south  towards  Han- 
over. A  courier  from  General  Ewell  met  me  here  with  a  despatch, 
informing  me  of  the  fact  that  he  was  moving  with  Rodes'  division  by 
the  way  of  Petersburg  to  Heidlersburg,  and  directing  me  to  move  in 
that  direction.  I  encamped  that  afternoon  about  three  miles  from 
Heidlersburg,  and  rode  to  see  General  Ewell  at  that  point,  where  I 
found  him  with  Rodes'  division,  and  was  informed  that  the  object  was 
to  concentrate  the  corps  at  or  near  Cashtovvn,  and  I  received  direc- 
tion to  move  next  day  to  the   latter  point,     I   was  informed  that 

13  Before  leaving  York  I  wrote  and  had  printed  the  following  address  to  the  citizens  ;  and  I  think 
they  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  my  troops  preserved  the  most  perfect  order,  and  that  they 
themselves  were  deprived  of  nothing,  except  what  was  furnished  on  the  requisition  made  upon  the 
town  authorities.  It  was  well  that  my  demands  were  complied  with,  as  otherwise  I  would  have  been 
compelled  to  have  resorted  to  measures  that  would  not  have  been  agreeable  either  to  them  or  to  me. 
The  balance  of  the  money,  however,  is  still  unpaid. 

Address  of  Gen.  Early  to  the  People  of  York. 

York,  Pa.,  June  30th,  1863. 
To  the  Citizens  of  York  :  —  I  have  abstained  from  burning  the  railroad  buildings  and  car  shops  in 
your  town,  because  after  examination  I  am  satisfied  the  safety  of  the  town  would  be  endangered  ;  and 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  has  ever  characterised  my  government  and  its  military  authori- 
ties, I  do  not  desire  to  involve  the  innocent  in  the  same  punishment  with  the  guilty.  Had  I  applied 
the  torch  without  regard  to  consequences,  I  would  have  pursued  a  course  that  would  have  been  fully 
vindicated  as  an  act  of  just  retaliation  for  the  many  authorised  acts  of  barbarity  perpetrated  by  your 
own  army  upon  our  soil.  But  we  do  not  war  upon  women  and  children,  and  I  trust  the  treatment  you 
have  met  with  at  the  hands  of  my  soldiers  will  open  your  eyes  to  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  the  war 
waged  by  your  government  upon  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  that  you  will  make  ari 
effort  to  shake  off  the  revolting  tyranny  under  which  it  is  apparent  to  all  you  are  yourselves  groaning. 

J.  A.  Early,  Maj.-GenU C.  S.  A. 

11  The  houses  that  were  burned  adjoined  the  toll-house  which  was  connected  with  the  bridge,  and 
their  destruction  was  thus  inevitable  from  the  burning  of  the  bridge. 
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Rodes  would  move  by  the  way  of  Middletown  and  Arendtsville,  but 
it  was  arranged  that  I  should  go  by  the  way  of  Hunterstown  and 
Mummasburg.^^ 

(to  be  continubd.) 


THE  TURNING-POINT  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 


IT  has  been  said  with  considerable  truth  that,  as  a  nation,  Ameri- 
cans cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  a  literature  of  their  own. 
It  might  also  be  said  that  leaving  out  the  prose  works  of  Irving  and 
Hav^'thorne,  and  the  poems  of  Bryant,  with  an  occasional  piece  from 
Longfellow,  Willis,  and  Poe,  America  has  produced  no  writers  whose 
works  have  character  and  reputation  outside  of  their  own  literary 
circles.  And  indeed,  judged  by  a  fair  standard  of  literary  excellence, 
they  do  not  deserve  such.  In  a  great  measure  the  remainder  of  our 
productions  have  but  little  originality,  and  smack  of  an  imitation  of 
European  models.  These  named  do  not  present  even  such  a  respect- 
able minority  as  will  entitle  them  to  be  classed  as  more  than  a  foun- 
dation from  which  to  build.  In  poetry  Alice  Gary  and  Father  Ryan 
have  both  written  occasional  pieces  full  of  very  fine  poetic  sentiment. 
It  is  a  grave  neglect  that  these  poems,  more  especially  Miss  Gary's, 
have  not  been  collected  and  given  to  the  world.  Until  this  is  done 
with  care  and  close  selection,  their  authors  will  not  attain  their 
proper  place  in  literature. 

In  the  field  of  lighter  fiction  we  should  blush  and  hide  our  faces 
for  shame.  With  the  rare  exception  of  a  few  scattering  productions, 
we  have  nothing  in  this  class  deserving  even  a  passing  notice. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demand  of  the  public,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, influences  this  style  of  literary  production.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  have  but  to  look  to  the  literature  of  any  age  in  any  country  and  we 
can  find  a  very  fair  evidence  of  the  state  of  society.  It  is  true  there 
are  at  times  a  few  men  who  are  bold  enough  to  write  in  advance  of 
their  age,  but  they  are  very  rare.  In  England  we  have  an  instance 
of  the  kind  to-day.  A  man  who  is  not  influenced  by  the  anxiety 
to  obtain  literary  popularity  and  pecuniary  profit,  but  who  studies 
and  writes  fearlessly  of  things  he  feels  to  be  of  importance  to  the 
people  of  his  age,  will  perhaps  pass  away  before  what  he  teaches 
shall  get  good  foothold ;  but  it  will  come  some  day,  whether  to  the 

15  When  I  had  moved  across  South  Mountain  Ewell  had  moved  with  Rodes'  and  Johnson's 
divisions  and  Jenkins'  cavalry  to  Carlisle,  Rodes'  division  and  Jenkins'  cavalry  going  from  there  to- 
wards Harrisburg. 
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full  or  in  a  modified  form  we  cannot  tell  :  but  such  men  are  the  fore- 
runners of  great  events.  It  is  most  true  that  such  men  do  aid  in  the 
development  and  affect  the  tone  of  literature  and  society,  but  they  are 
the  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Still  the  rule  will  hold  good  that  the 
tastes  of  the  people  and  the  great  body  of  the  literature  are  the  same. 
We  have  only  to  look  to  the  literature  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  when  all  England  and  France  were  controlled  by  the  church 
and  clergy,  and  we  find  nine-tenths  of  all  the  literary  productions  occu- 
pied with  religious  quarrels  and  heated  discussions  of  church  dogmas. 
The  few  who  did  get  out  of  the  common  channel  were  still  tainted 
with  the  common  disease,  and  occasionally  discover  the  influence  of 
the  times  and  people.  For  instance,  in  considering  such  works  as 
those  of  Mr.  Harte's  school,  the  importance  of  the  subject  lies  in  the 
influence  they  will  exert  upon  the  future  history  of  our  literature. 
What  the  people  clamor  for  will  in  the  main  be  given  them  ;  and 
until  the  impulse  of  the  masses  be  turned  in  a  new  direction,  no  de- 
cided change  will  be  made  for  the  better  in  the  literature  of  a 
country.  The  impetus  must  come  from  some  natural  revolution  in 
their  tastes ;  it  cannot  be  forced  by  any  amount  of  mere  abstract 
reasoning.  This  revolution  has  taken  place  in  America ;  and  the 
school  of  which  we  speak  marks  the  place  where  vitiated  tastes  cul- 
minated. It  is  true  the  change  is  not  great  yet,  but  it  is.  decided, 
which  is  well.  That  we  have  yet  the  grave  responsibility  on  our 
shoulders  of  a  mass  of  vicious  publications  is  plain  to  us  all ;  and  we 
have  only  to  go  to  our  book-stores  and  news-stands  to  see  how  these 
publications  are  fostered  and  nurtured.  Watch  the  next  time  you  go 
to  these  places  and  see  what  periodical  is  first  chosen  by  your  young 
men  who  come  in.  See  if  they  do  not  pickup  the  "Police  Gazette," 
the  "Day's  Doings,"  Harper's  or  Leslie's  illustrated  sheets,  or 
"  Punch."  Nast  makes  a  fortune  ;  while  an  artist  of  genius,  if  sup- 
ported, that  would  be  talked  of  ages  to  come,  starves  in  a  garret. 
Mark  Twain  and  Josh  Billings  and  their  publishers  luxuriate  in  public 
patronage,  and  have  representatives  in  almost  every  library ;  v/hile 
Poe  died  on  highly  seasoned  charity,  and  you  will  not  find  a  dozen 
copies  of  Bryant  and  Hawthorne  in  a  day's  journey.  Theirs  is  veri- 
tably good  seed  falling  on  stony  places.  For  the  last  ten  years  the 
whole  country  has  been  flooded  with  cheap  sensational  works,  and 
the  public  taste  has  been  such  that  the  real  genius  is  chilled  and 
frozen  into  silence  by  the  neglect  of  the  reading  world.  Ask  your 
neighbor  what  he  or  she  has  read.  Examine  libraries  and  see  what 
books  are  put  into  children's  hands,  and  then  say  if  you  wonder  that 
Mr.  Harte  has  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  a  year.  Who  of  your  young 
friends  read  and  take  delight  in  the  grand  productions  of  the  ancient 
classical  writers?  Who  of  them  are  familiar  with  the  loftier  school 
of  poets  ?  Make  a  quotation  from  Homer,  Plato,  Charron  or  Bacon 
the  next  time  you  are  in  your  friend's  parlor,  and  see  if  you  will  not 
have  a  blank  stare  for  your  answer.  Speak  of  Spencer,  Argyle,  Rus- 
kin,  Humboldt,  Miiller  or  Seeley,  and  see  if  a  dubious  "yes"  will 
not  be  the  extent  of  your  response.     But  repeat : 

"  Which  I  wish  to  remark, 

And  my  language  is  plain," 
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and  in  a  breath,  with  a  hearty  response  will  come  : 

"  For  ways  that  are  dark 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar." 

Tell  the  story  of  the  Mummy's  questionable  death,  or  how  Bemis  ran 
from  the  buffalo,  or  Scotty  wanted  his  friend's  funeral  preached,  and 
a  face  lighted  v/ith  interest  greets  you.  Describe  how  Josh  Billings' 
signs  of  the  zodiac  were  on  the  rampage,  or  how  "  Sut  Luvengood's 
daddy  played  boss,"  and  see  if  you  do  not  touch  a  familiar  chord. 
Nilsson  sang  one  of  her  finest  operas  and  the  audience  listened  pas- 
sively. She  came  out  and  sang  "  Arkinsaw  Traveller,"  and  the  house 
thundered  with  applause.  Verily,  for  the  last  ten  years  the  Ameri- 
can people  did  not  want  you  to  write  for  them  unless  you  spelled 
miserably  or  made  them  hold  their  sides  for  laughter.  It  is  true,  now 
and  then  you  find  a  few  lineal  descendants  of  Job  Trotter,  who  will 
shed  a  few  tears  if  you  will  giv^e  them  a  chance,  and  are  delighted  to 
open  their  eyes  in  credulous  wonder  at  the  picture  of  an  Eastern  pal- 
ace in  North  Georgia,  or  of  a  semi-return  to  the  days  of  King  Arthur 
on  some  broad  plantation  to  be  found  in  middle  Alabama  or 
Louisiana. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months,  however,  those  who  have  labored 
for  a  purer  taste,  and  have  hopes  for  a  higher  development,  have  had 
great  cause  to  feel  encouraged.  That  we  would  have  a  great  and 
noble  literature  in  America  they  have  felt  was  only  a  question  of 
time.  We  have  talent  —  an  abundance  of  it  —  and  only  needed  a 
hearty  material  call  for  it  to  develop  it.  This  call  is  beginning  to  be 
'heard.  It  is  true  we  have  but  few  universities  that  properly  deserve 
the  name,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  hope  to  see  a  great  number  of 
educated  men  discover  themselves  at  once  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  public 
shall  demand  that  their  reading  matter  be  prepared  by  thoroughly 
educated  men,  this  defect  will  be  remedied.  We  are  emphatically 
a  nation  of  materialists  and  utilitarians.  We  imbibe  at  an  early  age 
the  idea  that  a  stone-front  and  four-horse  turn-out  make  up  the  sum  of 
our  earthly  pursuits.  This  is  being  gradually  but  certainly  dispelled, 
and  we  have  only  to  go  back  for  a  few  years  to  find  the  cause  for  the 
change.  Before  the  civil  war  the  young  men  of  America  were  almost 
entirely  engrossed  with  the  idea  of  politics  as  the  field  of  prospective 
honors,  and  to  go  to  Congress  was  the  ultimatum  of  every  school- 
boy's arius.  We  were  sorely  disturbed  with  questions  of  national 
policy,  and  took  time  for  but  little  else.  Whether  the  States  had  the 
constitutional  right  to  secede  was  of  infinitely  more  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  our  thinkers  than  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  as  revised  by 
Darwin  and  Huxley.  The  extension  of  slavery,  free  trade,  and  the 
national  bank  system,  had  vastly  more  hold  upon  the  public  mind, 
and  occupied  the  studies  and  pens  of  sages  much  more  attentively 
than  the  query  as  to  whether  the  Christian  religion  was  merely  an 
outgrowth  from  and  improvement  on  the  systems  of  Confucius  and 
Zoroaster,  or  whether  the  world  is  ruled  by  fixed  laws  and  the 
supernatural  impossible,  or  whether  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  the 
teachings  of  Humboldt  and  Buckle,  and  cease  to  prate  about  moral 
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worth  and  do  more  toward  intellectual  cultivation  and  development. 
In  this  state  of  affairs  it  was  not  to  be  ejtpected  that  any  great  atten- 
tion would  be  paid  to  a  proper  literary  culture.  Men  were  engrossed 
with  other  matters;  and  so  unreasonable  was  the  prejudice  against 
any  advance  of  the  female  sex,  that  a  smile  of  derision  was  the 
greeting  of  any  work  with  "  Mrs."  or  "  Miss  "  on  its  title-page.  Just 
at  this  juncture,  and  while  the  literary  world  —  if  such  we  can  call  it 
—  in  America  was  a  disorganised  mass,  the  civil  war  broke  out.  It 
was  disastrous  and  deplorable  to  the  nation,  but  beneficial  in  the  end 
to  literature. 

Popular  sympathy  for  any  custom  or  dogma  must  be  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  very  adherents  will  become  disgusted  with  it,  and 
they  will  rebel  of  their  own  accord.  They  will  destroy  for  themselves 
what  they  would  defend  if  attacked  by  another.  Such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  society  at  the  close  of  the  war  that  strife  and  looseness 
opened  the  way  for  all  kinds  of  cheap  and  sensational  works  to  find 
their  way  into  almost  every  family.  Political  chicanery  was  carried  to 
such  a  disreputable  and  disgusting  extreme  that  men  of  more  re- 
fined and  sensitive  nature  shrank  from  engaging  in  politics.  A  sort 
of  panic  followed ;  and  robbed  of  this  channel  into  which  to  flow, 
there  was  an  unhealthy  rush  among  the  young  men  for  the  professions. 
Lawyers  and  physicians  sprang  up  like  mushrooms ;  in  a  word,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  it  all  was  a  new  bent  given  to  the  tastes  of 
the  more  intellectual  classes,  and  searches  for  a  new  field  of  labor 
were  instituted.  It  is  true  those  of  more  vulgar  taste  still  made,  and 
do  make,  the  stone-front  and  tandem  the  ultimatum  of  life  \  but  the 
brain  and  heart  of  the  nation  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  purer  standard  and  loftier  taste.  While  the  way  for  these 
things  was  being  opened  up,  and  the  causes  were  silently  at  work,  it 
needed  something  on  the  other  hand  more  powerful  than  these  as  an 
assistant  to  change  the  stream  of  literature  into  a  like  new  channel. 
This  impulse,  we  think,  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  Harte,  Twain, 
Billings,  and  Nast. 

When  the  church  and  clergy  ruled  in  France,  the  growing  dislike 
of  the  yoke  among  the  people  only  culminated  in  open  rebellion 
when  the  works  of  a  Des  Cartes  had  been  burned  and  a  Voltaire  im- 
prisoned. In  America,  the  public  clamored  for  and  swallowed 
o-reedily  the  wretched  twaddle  and  brutal  illustrations  published  from 
1865  to  1870.  Not  only  did  it  debase  the  whole  school  of  writers  to 
suit  the  public  taste,  but  it  poisoned  and  uprooted  the  best  principles 
of  social  order.  The  taste  became  so  vulgarised  that  the  eager  greed 
for  slanderous  writings  and  illustrations  could  scarcely  be  satisfied. 
From  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  this,  it  was  made  possible  to  have  free- 
lovers  and  affairs  like  those  of  Sickles,  McFarland,  and  Crittenden. 
There  was  no  bounds  to  this  impure  love  of  the  scandalous  and 
sensational.  A  pell-mell  rush  was  made  for  caricatures  that  were 
read  and  flaunted  about  in  railroad  coaches,  and  at  hotels  and  news- 
stands, and  even  in  private  families,  the  authors  of  which  richly 
deserved  punishment  for  such  obscene  publications.  Dignified  and 
solid  reading  was  sorely  neglected,  and  the  universal  cry  was  for 
something  at  which  to  laugh,  or  for  a  little  scandal.     The  climax  had 
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not  come,  however,  until  the  noise  went  abroad  in  the  latter  part  of 
1870  and  the  early  part  of  '71  that  Mr.  Twain  had  made  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Inno- 
cents Abroad,"  and  that  Mr.  Harte  had  realised  as  much  from  the 
sale  of  his  books.  It  was  then  the  public  began  to  make  inquiries, 
and  to  find  out  that  Bill  Arp  was  offered  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  copyright  of  his  book,  that  Nast  was  paid  a  salary  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  that  Josh  Billings  was  getting  a  larger  return  from 
the  sale  of  his  books.  They  were  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  throughout  the  literary 
circles  of  the  land  a  general  alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  call  for  a 
better  class  of  reading-matter  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  Now, 
magazines  of  the  higher  class  are  superseding  journals  of  the  New 
York  Ledger  type.  On  the  tables  of  private  families,  books  of  sound 
and  elevating  tone  are  rapidly  taking  their  places.  There  are  but  few 
finger-marks  on  their  pages,  it  is  true,  and  the  binding  is  scarcely 
worn,  but  their  presence  speaks  volumes  for  the  rapid  change  in 
tastes.  The  tone  of  society  is  better,  and  there  is  more  liberality 
among  all  classes.  There  is  not  that  old-time  prejudice  against  the 
right  of  a  woman  to  occupy  any  business  position  not  incompatible 
with  the  modesty  of  her  sex.  The  idea  is  gaining  ground  in  society 
that  the  person  of  refined  and  polished  sensibility  will  not  permit  the 
perusal  of  this  vicious  school  of  publications ;  and  the  man  who  lays 
any  claims  to  literary  taste  is  compelled  by  stress  of  public  opinion 
to  purchase  and  read  a  better  style  of  books.  American  politics  are 
being  purified,  and  all  conditions  of  public  taste  elevated.  A  better 
style  of  architecture  is  demanded.  The  time  for  the  man  of  real 
talent  and  cultivation  to  assert  his  right  to  control  and  direct  public 
taste  has  come.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  we  may  confidently 
expect  before  the  lapse  of  another  decade  that  America  will  have 
her  rank  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts  as  she  has  in  material 
invention.  The  indications  are  that  we  shall  soon  hear  less  about 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times  and  the  necessity  of  a  check  upon  the 
general  immorality,  and  will  hear  more  of  the  need  of  forcing  a 
higher  standard  of  intellectual  culture,  and  of  testing  all  things  by 
the  principles  of  pure  taste,  sound  science,  and  enlightened  reason. 

Mortimer  F.  Taylor. 


FRAUENLOB,   THE  LAST  OF   THE   MINNESINGERS. 


ALMOST  every  art-period  has  its  three  stages  of  crude  beginning, 
complete  finish,  and  overstrained  skill.  The  Minnesinger  period 
of  German  literature,  tremblingly  entering  upon  a  newborn  world  of 
rhythm  and  rhyme,  and  in  its  first  faltering  utterances  of  their  super- 
natural beauty  often  forgetting  strict  measure,  the  very  essence  of  art, 
rose  into  fullest  development  when  men  like  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide,  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  and  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  had 
learned  to  rule  with  self-conscious  ease  and  skill  the  manifold  elements 
of  their  craft  of  poesy.  Then,  with  another  age  of  men,  to  whom  the 
life  of  poetry  had  not  been  transmitted,  and  who  nevertheless  were 
intensely  susceptible  to  the  beauty  of  its  form,  this  period  entered 
upon  its  third  and  last  stage  of  overstrained  effort. 

Among  the  men  who  stood  between  the  two  last  periods  as  con- 
necting links,  most  of  them  already  of  the  citizen  class  and  men 
of  learning  —  whereas  the  Minnesinger  of  former  times  was  an 
unlettered  knight,  with  knowledge  of  little  but  the  laws  of  rhythm, 
rhyme,  and  metre,  and  the  games,  sports  and  rules  of  his  profession, 
but  filled  with  unlimited  devotion  to  woman  —  ranks  foremost  in  the 
eyes  of  our  own  times  no  less  than  in  those  of  his  own  age,  which 
fairly  worshipped  him,  Henry  von  Meissen,  more  generally  known 
as  Frauenlob,  the  Algernon  Swinburne  of  his  time,  and  the  last  of 
the  Minnesingers.  For,  although  he  was  neither  a  knight  nor  an  ad- 
herent to  the  old  form  of  the  Minnesong,  he  yet  retained  the  power 
of  singing  that  old  Minnesong  in  all  its  original  simplicity;  and 
while  in  the  might  of  his  learning  he,  like  the  other  poets  of  his 
time,  preferred  the  regions  of  mystical  lore  or  reflective  contemplation, 
as  affording  a  wider  scope  for  the  display  of  his  marvellous  powers 
of  versification  and  riches  of  mind,  the  inimitable  ^grace  of  that 
knight-minstrel's  love-song  would  haunt  his  soul  and  peep  out  with 
strange  bewilderment  amid  the  imagery  and  lore  of  a  new  time. 
This  new  time  was  verily  to  it,  the  simple  and  clear,  most  strange  and 
enigmatical.  For  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  to  be  verified  also  in  the, 
modern  school  of  poetry  —  aye,  and  in  the  music  of  Richard  Wagner 
as  well,  who  in  his  art  bears  about  a  similar  relation  to  Mozart, 
Gliick,  and  Beethoven,  as  the  later  Minnesinger  did  to  their  pre- 
decessors—  that  the  third  period  of  art-development  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  tendency  to  mystical  diction  as  well  as  mystical 
imagery  and  lore.  We  find  this  exemplified  even  in  the  later  times 
of  Goethe's  art-life.  Thus  that  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  Crusades, 
which  had  found  so  grand  and  charming  a  knightly  minnesinger  ex- 
pression in  Eschenbach's  famous  romance  of  Sir  JParcival,  the  later 
school  of  Frauenlob's  time  clad  in  all  the  subtleties,  trickeries, 
seeming  profundities,  though  often  also  marvellously  beautiful  and 
appropriate  figures,  tropes  and  alliterated  word-plays  of  mysticism. 
Like  his  contemporary  Dante,  Frauenlob  cultivated  this  mystical 
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tendency  of  thought  —  which  from  a  sort  of  shameful  self-conscious- 
ness of  its  absurdity  in  that  it  is  unclear,  loves  to  drape  itself  also 
in  a  mystical,  that  is  to  say  ungrammatical  and  uncommon  diction  — 
to  a  rare  degree  of  both  learning  and  expression.  There  was  no  end 
to  his  attempts  at  celebrating  the  glory  and  marvels  of  the  Trinity, 
which,  it  should  be  remembered,  was,  to  that  age  of  adoration  for  the 
Virgin,  rather  a  Trinity  of  Father,  Mother,  and  Son,  than  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  but  even  where  in  his  daring  use  of  language 
he  becomes  so  involved  as  to  seem  almost  unintelligible  to  the  modern 
reader,  his  thoughts  and  images  are  so  wonderfully  wrought  into  im- 
petuous rhythm  and  over-jewelled  with  rhyme,  that  the  splendor  of 
the  music  seems  to  supply  the  meaning  which  the  words  failed  to 
express.  Upon  his  own  generation  the  effect  of  his  poetry  seems  to 
have  been  extraordinary :  the  adoration  of  his  fellow-men,  but  more 
especially  of  women,  accompanied  him  through  life  even  to  the  grave. 
For  when  he  died,  in  the  year  13 17,  women  carried  his  body  to  burial 
amidst  great  weeping  and  lamentation ;  and  in  remembrance  of  the 
transcendent  glorification  with  which  his  poems  had  garlanded  their 
sex,  they  poured  wine  into  and  upon  his  grave  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  reached  the  very  walls  of  the  church.  In  the  homely  Latin  of  the 
chronicler  of  that  time,  Albert  von  Strassburg :  "Anno  Domini 
Mcccxvii,  in  vigilia  sancti  Andrece,  sepultus  est  Henricus  dictus 
Frauenlob  in  Maguntia,  in  ambitu  majoris  ecclesiae,  juxta  scalas 
honorifice  valde  ;  qui  deportatus  fuit  a  mulieribus  ab  hospitio  usque 
ad  locum  sepulturse,  et  lamentationes  et  querelae  maximce  auditae 
fuerunt  ab  eis,  propter  laudes  infinitas,  quas  imposuit  omni  generi 
foemineo  in  dictaminibus  suis.  Tanta  etiam  ibi  copia  fuit  vini  fusa  in 
sepulchrum  suum,  quod  circumfluebat  per  totum  ambitum  ecclesiae. 
Cantica  Canticorum  dictavit  Teutonice,  quse  vulgariter  dicuntur  Unser 
Frauen  Lied,  et  multa  alia  bona." 

This  Cantica  Canticorum  or  Lay  of  Our  Lady  is  indeed  the  most 
remarkable  of  Frauenlob's  poems,  and  enjoyed  for  some  centuries  the 
same  celebrity  which  since  the  revival  of  Minnesinger  poetry  it  has 
claimed  anew ;  a  celebrity  so  extensive  that  even  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  poem,  most  probably  by  the  learned  author  himself,  has  been 
preserved  to  us.  The  subject  of  this  Lay  is  the  glorification  of  the 
Virgin,  and  borrows  its  guise  in  part  from  the  Song  of  Solojnon,  in  the 
Oriental  and  mystical  interpretation  of  that  song  as  typifying  the 
union  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  or  of  God  and  man.  Beginning,  as 
it  is  customary  for  Frauenlob  to  do,  in  a  calm  reflective  manner,  the 
poem  increases  in  passion  and  intensity  steadily  to  the  last  line  of  its 
twenty  stanzas,  and  as  the  subject  develops  into  greater  and  greater 
fervor  the  stanzas  expand  into  extraordinary  size,  the  rhythm  dashes 
along  in  a  more  impetuous  current,  and  the  rhymes  ring  out  more 
clanging  and  bell-like.  Each  stanza  is  composed  of  a  strophe  and 
an  antistrophe  balanced  in  the  minutest  detail.  Some  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  Frauenlob  has  treated  this,  to  his  genius  most  con- 
genial of  all  subjects,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  translation 
of  two  of  the  stanzas,  the  thirteenth  and  eighteenth.  In  the  latter 
the  Virgin,  or  the  Maiden  of  Solomon's  Song,  who  is  the  dramatis 
persona  of  the  poem,  comes  to  a  temporary  halt,  as  it  were,  in  the  tor- 
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rent  of  her  up-climbing  waves  of  rhythm,  and  rests  for  a  moment  upon 
a  beauty  of  simple  lines,  the  exquisite  music  of  whose  vowel-sounds 
and  rhymes  in  the  original  a  translation  can  only  faintly  imitate.  In  the 
first  one,  the  thirteenth,  the  artistic  skill  with  which  the  strophes  are 
built  up  will  be  at  once  apparent,  and  how  the  rhyme  is  made  use  of 
in  some  lines  musically  to  connect  strophe  and  antistrophe.  The 
allusion  in  the  antistrophe  to  the  bread  of  the  Holy  Communion  is 
clear  enough ;  but  the  allusion  in  the  last  two  lines  requires  an  expla- 
nation. Adeleid  and  Engelmar  were  the  names  of  the  two  lovers  in 
Nithart's  then  very  popular  but  rather  coarse  "Village  songs." 
They  might  thus  signify  what  Romeo  and  Juliet  would  typify  to  us, 
only  in  a  coarser  way ;  and  there  is  of  course  an  intentional  signifi- 
cance in  this  self-identification  on  the  part  of  the  Virgin  with  the  lowest 
as  well  as  the  highest.  But  Adeleid  and  Engelmar  are  also  gram- 
matically significant  names :  Adel,  eagle — heit,  selfhood,  person,  virtue  ; 
Etigel,  angel-mar.  The  similes  of  the  lion  of  whom  it  was  fabled  that 
his  roar  would  reawaken  his  cub  from  death,  of  the  phoenix,  pelican, 
etc.,  were  great  favorites  with  all  the  poets  of  Frauenlob's  time. 

'Tis  I,  a  honey-sweet  spring  flowing 

Of  life,  a  world's  bliss  ever  growing  : 
'Tis  I,  a  mirror  of  transparent  purity 
Wherein  God  of  Himself  caught  look  : 
Yea,  I  was  with  Him  when  he  planned  the  whole  of  His  creation, 
And  on  me  with  immortal  love  gazed  the  Eternal  Father, 
Yea,  and  had  joy  thereof,  upon  me  gazing  ! 
I,  tender,  ever-cheering  bed  of  roses  ! 
Come  unto  me  all  who  me  need, 
I  will,  I  can,  I  must  concede  — 
I  am  the  pilot-star  men  heed, 
Whom  none  can  be  without,  indeed  : 
My  mood  brewed 
Good  food. 
'Tis  I,  the  roar  of  the  old  lion,  fierce  and  rude. 
As  he  his  whelp  awakened,  and  death's  grim  might  subdued ; 
The  flaming  flood 
Wherein  the  aged  phoenix  sought  his  life's  renewal : 

'Tis  I,  the  tender  pelican's  own  warmest  blood, 
And  every  grace  I  caused  to  bud. 

[AntistroJ>he.'] 

'Tis  I,  a  meadow  richly  rooted, 

My  flowers  are  fruitful  all,  and  fruited  : 
Their  juices'  fragrant  wealth  in  golden  colors  see  ! 
Lo,  what  a  rippling,   silvery  brook 
Flows  through  these  flowers  of  nWne,  and  thus  grows  each  in  proper  station. 
'Tis  I,  a  field  that  bringeth  forth  ripe  wheat  that  all  may  gather  : 
Whereof,  in  God,  we  feed  in  ways  amazing. 

I  threshed,  I  ground,  I  baked  bread  soft  as  mosses, 
Then  the  sweet  oil  upon  it  spread. 
Hence  stays  its  bite  so  soft  when  made. 
'Tis  I,  the  throne  Creation's  Head 
Ne'er  left,  for  God  within  me  stayed. 
My  fair  wear, 
Rare  gear. 
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He  God,  She  God,  I  God  ;  hence  I  for  none  me  spare. 
I  father,  mother.  He  my  mother,  father  there  — 

For  this  is   clear  : 
I  stayed,  I  bore,  I  conquered  death,  I  courted  love's  own  jewel, 
I  ran,  I  came,  I,  Adeleid,  eagle  of  virtues  rar» ! 
Yet  lies  not  low  my   Engelmar. 

How  with  grander 
Splendor,  tender 

Harmonies  from  all  sides  ripple ! 
How  they  mould  and  three-ing  triple  ! 
How  they  roll  from  vault  and  steeple  ! 
How  they  gambol ! 
Nine  choirs  tremble  ! 
No  one  can  arrest  their   ramble 
Where  my  Loved  One  in  his  splendor  our  joint  bliss  works  wondrously. 

Kingly  render, 
Tender  spender. 
Garden-son,  my  kiss,  though't  smother  ! 
My  humanity's  loved  brother  ! 
King  of  Jesse's  as  no  other  ! 
Sweet  dreams  plying 
He  found  me  lying 
Under  apple-branches  toying  : 
I  was  wakened  up  so  sweetly  !    Look,  thus  did  the  youth  to  me  ! 

We  know  very  little  of  Frauenlob  beyond  that  Latin  notice  of  his 
burial  in  Mainz,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  most  of  his  time 
as  a  learned  doctor  and  Magister  Artiiim.  Like  most  of  the  later 
Minnesingers,  he  was  therefore  a  Low-German.  Poetry  had  indeed 
gradually  left  its  sunny  and  cheering  home  in  Austria  and  Suabia  for 
the  colder  regions  of  Northern  Germany,  as  itself  was  undergoing  a 
process  of  stiffening  and  freezing,  wandering  upwards  as  far  as 
Denmark,  where  the  good  and  learned  King  Eric  VIII.  now  ruled  as 
the  chief  patron  of  the  Minnesinger,  making  of  Copenhagen  what 
the  Wartburg  of  Landgrave  Herrmann  of  Thiiringen  had  been  to  the 
by-gone  age.  Frauenlob  seems  to  have  been  at  the  court  of  King 
Eric,  and  also  to  have  lived  some  time  at  the  court  of  Prince  Wizlav  of 
Ruegen,  the  last  of  princely  Minnesingers  ;  though  he  likewise  visited 
the  various  courts  of  Southern  Germany,  attending  and  celebrating 
in  gorgeous  verses  the  festivals  given  by  Wenzel  II.,  King  of  Bohemia, 
himself  a  Minnesinger,  and  those  given  by  Emperor  Rudolf,  Otto  of 
Bavaria,  and  others.  His  fame  made  him  everywhere  a  courted, 
welcome  guest ;  and  from  the  tone  of  his  poems  he  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  life  with  a  quiet,  serene  happiness.  That  he  had  a  lady-love 
would  seem  probable  from  his  Minnesongs  ;  but  nothing  is  known 
positively.  Most  of  his  poems  glorify  love  in  its  divine  shape  and 
significance ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  contemplation  of  this  love,  the 
origin  of  all  created  things  and  source  from  which  flows  all  happiness 
and  beauty,  that  Frauenlob  has  written  that  Lay  which,  next  to  his 
Lay  of  Our  Lady,  enjoys  most  celebrity.  The  Lay  of  Love.  The 
following  translation  of  a  portion  of  this  Lay  will  give  a  pretty  fair 
idea  of  Frauenlob's  general  manner  of  treatment  and  poetical  power. 
In  respect  of  all  points  of  rhythm,  rhyme,  metre  and  alliteration,  this 
translation  is  of  course  perfectly  faithful  and  accurate. 
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THE  LAY   OF   LOVE, 

Oh  woman,  hold  of  honors  high, 

By  three  kinds  of  great  blessedness 
A  worthy  man  may  thee  fit  honor  render  : 
The  first  is  by  the  social  tie, 

The  second,  by  form's  graceful  dress. 
The  third :   the  love  we  to  Our  Lady  tender. 

Now,  Soul,  since  I  bear  shape  of  man, 
Shape  me  a  woman,  to  make  plain 

Whether  I  recognise  her  grace  and  glory. 
"  With  willing  mood  I  do  thy  summon  ; 
Now  watch  this  image  of  a  woman  : 

I  call  her  who  is  honor's  boast  in  story  ! 

"Heard'st  ever  saying 
Of  queenly-swaying 
Esther  ?  "     O    Soul,  how  far  art  thou  straying  ! 

Far  nobler  terms  befit  her  state  : 
Faithful  and  tender, 
Chaste,  wise  in  candor. 
Obedient,  humble,  of  generous  splendor, 

And  every  virtue's  chosen  mate. 

Upon  thy  phantasy  prevail  ! 

What  fairy  saw  Alanus  on  the  gay-decked  dale. 

And  what  praise  rose  to  chant  her  decorous  graces. 
Her  dress,  likewise  her  courtly  bearing  ? 
Know'st  thou  't  ?     "  Oh  well  !  "     Then  order  quick  a  clearing 

And  sweep  her  path  with  broom  of  sweet  word's  praises. 

"  The  fairy  of  Alanus'  sight 
Of  all  created  things  the  might, 
All  elements  held  in  her  right. 

All  planets  of  the  heaven  : 
She  all  their  kinds  in  her  embraced. 
Complexions  and  the  mingled-raced  !  " 
How  can  I  woman,  true  and  blessed, 
Compare  to  th'  image  given  ? 
Evovae  ! 

"  I'll  tell  it  thee, 
Wouldst  hear  't  from  me  ? 
As  in  the  fairy  we  did  see 

Concealed  all  created  power, 
Thus  woman's  life, 
A  womanly  wife 
Enfolds  all  joys  and  pleasures  rife 

That  on  man's  heart  and  soul  can  shower, 
Evovae ! 

E'en  as  to  nature  it  was  given 

That  life  and  essence  should  be  driven 

And  into  limits  netted  : 
Thus  woman's  image  and  woman's  name 
Through  human  birth  to  pleasure  came  ; 

Woman  all  joy  created  ! 
Evovae  ! 

O  woman,  violet-garden  blooming, 
Upon  Love's  watch-tower  sweetly  looming, 
Of  tender  love  true  agate-stone  ! 
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Thou  virtue's  girdle,  pressing  tightly, 
As  gold  into  the  gold  clasps  brightly  : 
The  glow's  fire  of  the  two  in  one  ! 
Evovae  ! 

Selvon,  he  saw  an  image  airy, 

Half  maid,  half  man  ;   in  lengthwise  were  they  parted. 
The  four  complexions  it  did  carry 

Within  its  hands  ;   great  rapture  from  it  started. 
Evovae  ! 

And  cold  and  dry  it  bore  within  its  woman-hand, 
And  warm  and  moist  its  manly  arm  supported. 

A  thoughtful  man  will  study  what  it  may  portend, 
And  speedily  its  further  speech  be  courted. 
Evovae  ! 

The  form  in  half  was  crowned 

In  knightly  way  and  right ; 
And  half  like  maid  was  girdled. 
She  was  so  fair,  unbrowned, 

Selvon,  the  knight, 
A  god  grew,  in  her  word  led, 
Evovae  ! 

Where  she  found  yearning  senses 
She  threw  to  test  her  chances. 

Such  yearnings  most  like  kindred  balm. 
Now  when  the  balm  discovered 
Its  kind,  straightway  then  hovered 

The  form  close  to  and  stirred  the  calm, 
Evovae  ! 

Then  up  rose  love  in  fullest  current ! 
The  form  took  up  in  one  broad  torrent 

The  four  complexions  into  one. 
E'en  through  their  eyes  it  wrought  their  union, 
The  form  was  named  :   Love's  Communion. 

In  secret  way  its  power  is  shown. 
Evovae ! 

The  poem  closes  thus,  with  the  thirty-ninth  stanza : — 

Since  woman's  praise  possesses 
Girdle  of  such  rare  graces. 
All  well  separated. 
Thought-mated,  related  ; 

Think  how  o'er  sweet,  and  o'er  all  common 
Life  must  have  woven  splendid 
Countless  pleasures  blended 
For  her,  the  blessed  wearer, 
Soul's-cheerer,  prayer-bearer, 

Through  whom  man  honors  every  woman  ! 

Beginning  his  career  as  a  poet  in  early  youth,  Frauenlob  seems  to 
have  closed  it  in  full  self-consciousness  of  his  greatness  and  worth 
cheerfully  and  happily,  taking  comfort  from  the  unlimited  admiration 
of  his  fellow-men  and  contemporary  brother-poets,  but  above  all  from 
a  firm  faith  in  that  God  to  whose  glorification  he  had  so  piously  de- 
voted his  rare  talants.  His  nickname  or  alias  Frauenlob,  Heinrich  von 
Meissen  had  obtained  when  as  a  boy  of  about  fourteen  he  initiated 
the  famous  controversy  of  his  times,  as  to  whether  the  name  of  woman, 
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wip,  or  that  of  lady,  frouwe,  could  claim  superiority ;  he  himself 
voting  for  frouwe.  Such  nicknaming  of  poets  was  beginning  to  be 
quite  common  then ;  and  a  fellow-poet  who  had  thrown  aside  the 
hammer  and  left  the  anvil  because  an  irresistible  impulse  drove  him 
to  forge  verses,  and  who  had  thus  taken  or  received  the  name  of 
Regenbogen  (rainbow),  took  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  Frauen- 
lob,  and  maintained  the  superiority  of  the  name  woman.  Nearly  all 
the  poets  of  the  age  took  more  or  less  sides  in  the  controversy. 
Rumelandt  hastened  to  the  succor  of  Regenbogen,  though  afterwards 
he  yielded  the  point  to  Frauenlob ;  and  Herrmann  Damen,  Frauenlob's 
teacher  in  the  art  of  poetry,  took  his  pupil's  part.  To  Regenbogen's 
point  that  Christ  addressed  his  mother,  "  Wofnajij"  Frauenlob  made  the 
characteristic  reply  that  Christ  did  not  speak  Latin  to  her,  and  hence 
did  not  say  ffiulier,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it,  but  Hebrew,  and  that  the 
Hebrew  word  he  used  meant  not  7viJ>  but  frouwe.  The  contest  pre- 
sented a  vast  number  of  similar  odd  points,  and  affords  almost  a  par- 
allel to  the  famous  Wartburg  Minstrel-War  between  Eschenbach  and 
Ofterdingen. 

Over  the  wine-drenched  grave  of  the  great  poet  a  fitting  monument 
was  erected,  which  is  thus  described  by  Gudeni,  cod.  dipl.  ii,  896 : 
Juxta  portam  scholee  erectus  ad  murum  lapis  magnus,  conspiciendum 
prjebens  caput  serto  cinctum,  sparsis  in  peripheria  colli  floribus : 
Anno  Domini  Mcccxvii,  obiit  Henricus  Frowenlop  in  vigilia  Beati 
Andrae  Apostoli. 

A.  E.  Kroeger. 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE 

STATES. 


TO  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  which  framed  that 
compact  between  sovereign  States,  it  is  a  subject  of  profound  aston- 
ishment how  ignorant  the  majority  of  our  educated  citizens,  and  even 
the  majority  of  our  lawyers,  are  of  the  true  nature,  the*  principles,  and 
the  formation  of  that  strictly  limited  charter  delegating  certain  defi- 
nite powers  to  our  agents  at  Washington.  So  great  is  this  ignorance 
of  the  true  history  of  the  Constitution,  and  particularly  in  the  North- 
ern States,  where  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  seems  never  to  have 
been  studied,  or  even  read,  that  the  writer  has  never  found  any  North- 
ern man,  however  well  educated,  who  could  answer  the  question  of 
"  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Constitution  ?  "     The  reply  has  invariably 
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been  that  James  Madison  was  the  author,  or  writer,  and  that  he  had 
usually  been  styled  the  father  of  the  Constitution  ;  whereas  the  simple 
fact  is  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  authorship  or 
writing  of  that  celebrated  instrument.  And  yet  one  would  think  that 
nothing  was  more  worthy  the  careful  study  of  every  intelligent  Ameri- 
can than  the  principles  on  which  this  Union  of  States  was  constructed. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  great  deal  of  very  silly  and  worse  than 
silly  talk  about  "  dead  issues,"  as  if  the  fundamental  organic  prin- 
ciples of  an  existing  system  of  government  could  ever  be  dead  while  the 
government  itself  survives.  If  those  who  call  these  things  "  dead 
issues  "  mean  what  they  say,  they  must  mean  that  the  Constitution 
and  Constitutional  government  have  ceased  to  exist  in  the  United 
States  —  an  assertion  which  the  boldest  of  them  would  scarcely  be  so 
hardy  as  to  make.  Yet  even  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
strong  hand  is  scarcely  so  dangerous  as  this  implied  acquiescence  in 
its  annulment,  and  this  contemptuous  tossing  it  away  into  the  limbo 
of  the  obsolete.  But  if  we  are  still  enjoying  a  Republican  government 
and  the  safeground  of  a  Constitution,  then  these  principles  are  not 
dead  but  living,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  citizen,  not  in  the 
garbled  hand-books  of  venal  partisans,  but  in  the  original  documents 
and  authentic  records. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  present  in  very  condensed 
form  a  synopsis  of  the  true  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
States,  drawn  from  the  original  and  authentic  sources,  and  confirmed 
by  evidence,  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  detect  for  himself  the 
sophisms  and  fallacies  which  abound  at  the  present  day  in  the  speeches 
and  writings  not  only  of  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  mislead,  but  of 
honest  and  estimable  men  who  have  been  themselves  misled  by  taking 
audacious  assertion  for  knowledge,  and  a  great  reputation  as  a  guar- 
anty of  honesty.  To  those  who  may  prefer  to  consider  these  things 
as  things  of  the  past,  they  are  offered  as  historical  facts. 

Formation  of  the  Constitution. 

The  original  thirteen  States,  which  had  previously  established  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  agreed  to  elect  separately,  each  by  its  own 
people,  delegates  to  a  general  Convention  of  the  several  States,  to  be 
held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  between  themselves 
a  constitution  or  compact  of  government.  This  Convention  accord- 
ingly assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  14th  of  May,  1787,  and  the 
present  Constitution  was  drawn  up  and  reported  by  Mr.  John  Rutledge, 
of  South  Carolina,  and  was  finally  agreed  upon  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1787.  In  this  Convention  the  delegates  of  the  several  States 
determined  that  each  State,  being  a  separate  sovereignty,  should  have 
one  vote,  the  smallest  equally  with  the  largest.  In  consequence  of 
this  equality  of  sovereignty,  the  two  smallest  States,  viz :  Rhode 
Island  and  Delaware,  at  all  times  outvoted  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  with  five  times  their  population. 

Its  Authors. 

The  original  draft,  or  "  Plan  of  a  Federal  Constitution,"  was  (on 
the  9th  of  May,  1787)  presented  to  the  Convention  by  the  distinguished 
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Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina.  But  the  complete  report  of 
the  present  United  States  Constitution  was  written,  and  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1787,  submitted  to  the  Convention  by  the  chairman  of  a 
special  committee,  the  eminent  statesman,  John  Rutledge,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  had  been  Chief-Justice  under  the  old  Confederation, 
and  who  had  in  the  first  Convention  of  the  Colonies  (held  at  New 
York  in  1765,  called  the  "Stamp  Act  Congress,")  written  the  cele- 
brated memorial  to  Parliament,  and  afterwards  the  Constitution  of 
South  Carolina,  of  which  separate  sovereign  State  he  was  President 
from  1773  to  1778,  and,  in  1795,  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Ratification   and   Adoption. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  thirteen  original  States  agreed  and 
determined  that  whenever  the  separate  Conventions  of  nine  of  these 
several  States,  as  sovereignties,  should  ratify  this  Constitution,  it 
should  be  considered  as  finally  established,  and  should  at  once  go 
into  full  operation.  At  that  period  the  nine  smallest  States  possessed 
a  smaller  population  than  the  four  largest  States.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  this  country  had  no 
authority  or  right  to  adopt*,  and  no  part  in  adopting  and  establishing 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  simple  fact  is  in  itself  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  absurd  and  unfounded  dogma  of  the  Con- 
solidationists,  that  the  government  established  by  this  constitutional 
compact  is  to  be  considered  a  solid  national  government,  established 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country.  This  truth  has  been  well 
demonstrated  by  perhaps  the  profoundest  statesman  of  the  country, 
in  the  following  language  : — 

"  The  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  was  called"  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  That  Congress  derived  its  au- 
thcfrity  from  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation,  and  these  from  the 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  several  States,  not  from  the  numerical 
majority  either  of  the  several  States  or  of  their  population.  It  voted 
by  delegations,  each  counting  07ie.  A  majority  of  each  delegation 
decided  the  vote  of  its  respective  State.  Each  State  (without  regard 
to  population)  had  thus  one  equal  vote.  The  Confederacy  consisted 
of  thirteen  States,  and,  of  course,  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  seven  of 
the  smallest  (as  well  as  the  largest)  to  defeat  the  call  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and,  consequently,  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  By  the 
first  census,  in  1790  (three  years  after  the  call),  the  population  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  3,394,563.  The  population  of  the  seven 
smallest  States  was  950,801  —  less  than  one-third  the  whole  —  so  that 
less  than  one-third  the  population  could  have  defeated  the  call  of  the 
Convention.  The  Convention  also  voted  by  States,  and  it  required  a 
majority  of  the  delegations  present  to  adopt  the  Constitution.  There 
were  twelve  States  represented  (Rhode  Island  being  absent),  so  that 
the  votes  of  seven  delegations  (or  States)  were  required,  and,  of 
course,  less  than  one-third  the  population  of  the  whole  could  have 
defeated  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  The  plan,  when  thus 
adopted,  had  again  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation to  receive  its  sanction  before  it  could  be  submitted  to  the 
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several  States  for  their  ratification.  The  delegations  of  the  seven 
smallest  States,  with  less  than  one-third  the  population,  could  again 
have  defeated  by  refusing  to  submit  it  to  the  several  States;  and, 
stranger  still,  when  subniiited.  it  required,  by  express  provision,  the 
concurrence  of  nine  of  the  thirteen  States  to  establish  it  '■between  the 
States  ratifying  it,'  which  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  four  States  (the 
smallest  as  well  as  tlie  largest)  to  reject  it.  The  four  smallest,  viz: 
Delaware,  Rliode  Island,  Georgia  and  New  Hampshire,  contained  a 
populaiion  of  only  336,048  —  but  liule  more  than  one-eleventh  of  the 
whole,  and  they  could  have  defeated  it  by  preventing  its  ratification. 
It  thus  appears  tiiat  a  numeiical  majoriiy  of  the  population  had  no 
agency  in  the  process  of  foiming  or  adopting  ihe  Constitution,  and 
that  neither  this  nor  a  mojo'  i(y  of  ihe  States  constituted  an  element  in 
its  ratification  and  adoption.  So  also  in  regard  to  amendments  :  they 
cannot  become  a  pare  of  the  Consiilution  unless  adopted  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  States.  As  there  are  at  present 
thirty  States  in  this  Union,  it  will  take  twenty  to  propose  and  eleven 
to  defeat  a  proposilion  to  amend  tlie  Constituiion,  or  nineteen  votes 
in  the  Senate  (if  it  orig'nates  io  (.^ongiess).  While  in  the  one  case 
one-eighth  of  the  population  can  p  event  the  adoption  of  a  proposition 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  less  than  one  quarter  can,  in  the  other 
case,  adopt  it.  To  ratiTv  the  oroposed  amendment  requires  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  which,  wiib  the  present  number,  makes  the  con- 
currence of  tweniv-iuree  Sfyes  necessary.  This  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  any  eighc  States  to  defeat  ii.  The  population  of  the  eight  smallest 
States  is  only  776.969,  and  vet  'h^v  cdn  prevent  amendments,  against 
the  votes  of  twenty-two  Siviies,  with  a  population  of  15,410,635,  or 
nearly  twenty  times  their  number.  Twenty-three  of  the  smallest 
States,  with  a  population  of  abouc  seven  millions,  can  amend  the 
Constituiion  against  the  votes  of  the  other  seven,  with  a  population 
of  about  nine  millions.  So  that  a  minority  of  the  population  can 
amend  the  Constituiion  against  a  decided  majority,  whilst  one-nine- 
teenth of  the  populaiion  can  pievent  the  other  eighteen-nineteenths 
from  amending  it;  and  any  one  small  State  (as  Delaware),  with  a 
population  of  only  77,043,  can  p'-event  the  other  twenty-nine  States, 
with  a  population  of  over  16,000.000,  from  so  amending  the  Con- 
stitution as  to  deprive  the  Sia'es  of  an  equality  of  representation  in 
the  Senate.  Again,  the  sixteen  smallest  States,  with  a  population  of 
about  3,000,000  (a  little  moie  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole),  can,  in 
effect,  destroy  the  Government  and  dissolve  the  Union,  by  simply 
declining  to  appoint  Senators,  against  the  united  voice  of  nearly 
13,000,000  —  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  These  results  incon- 
testably  prove  that  this  is  truly  a  Federal  and  not  a  national  govern- 
ment, made  by  the  several  States,  and  that  States  and  not  individuals 
are  its  constituents." 

Rejection   by   Some   of  the   States. 

The  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  refused  to  ratify 
the  Constitution,  and  remained  as  separate  and  independent  sove- 
reignties for  more  than  a  year,  and,  if  they  had  so  chosen,  might  have 
so  remained  to  this  day.     This  fact   alone   forms  another   perfect 
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refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Nationalists,  that  the  Constitution 
was  not  a  compact  between  separate  sovereign  States,  but  a  govern- 
ment established  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  people. 

Their   Independent   Action. 

The  separate  Conventions  of  each  separate  State  adopted  the  Con- 
stitution without  any  consultation  or  conjoint  action  with  any  other 
State,  and  without  any  reference  to  population. 

Conditional   Acceptance. 

The  States  of  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Rhode  Island  expressly 
annexed  to  their  ratifications  the  condition  that  they  "  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  to  re-assume  the  powers  delegated  whenever 
they  should  be  perverted  to  the  injury  of  the  people."  Now  it  is  an 
elementary  principle  of  law  that  wherever  one  or  more  parties  to  any 
instrument  or  agreement  annex  a  condition,  and  are  admitted  with 
this  condition  by  the  other  parties,  such  condition  becomes  necessarily 
a  part  of  the  contract  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  this  right 
to  withdraw,  or  secede,  is  an  essential  component  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself. 

Views  of  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

The  most  celebrated  productions  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  viz : 
the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of  '9S  and  '99  (which  are 
universally  regarded  as  the  ablest  expositions  of  the  Constitution), 
expressly  declare  that  "  in  all  infractions  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
General  Government,  each  State  (as  a  sovereign  creator)  has  a  right 
to  judge  as  well  of  the  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of 
redress."  The  Virginia  resolutions  of  '98  assert  the  following  irre- 
futable principles: — "This  Assembly  doth  explicitly  declare  that  it 
views  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  resulting  from  the 
compact  to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense 
and  intention  of  the  instrument  constituting  the  compact,  and  no 
further  valid  than  are  authorised  by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that 
compact ;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable  and  dangerous 
exercise  of  powers  not  granted  by  said  compact,  the  States,  who  are 
parties  thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  homid  to  interpose  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their 
respective  limits  the  authorities,  rights  and  liberties  appertaining 
thereto."  The  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  '98  assert  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  the  following  words  : — "  That  the  several  States  composing 
the  United  States  of  America  are  not  united  on  the  principle  of 
unlimited  submission  to  their  general  Government ;  but  that  by  a 
compact,  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  general  Gov- 
ernment for  special  purposes,  delegated  to  the  Government  certain 
definite  powers,  reserving,  each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass 
of  powers  to  their  own  self-government ;  and  that  whensoever  the 
General  Government  assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  un- 
authorised, void  and  of  no  force;  that  to  this  compact  each   State 
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acceded  as  a  State  and  as  an  integral  part}' ;  that  this  government, 
created  by  this  compact,  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of 
the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that  would  have 
made  its  discretion  and  not  the  Constitution  the  measure  of  its  powers  ; 
but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  parties  having  no 
common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as 
well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measufe  of  redress." 

The  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1799  declare  as  follows,  that: — "If 
those  who  administer  the  General  Government  be  permitted  to  trans- 
gress the  limits  fixed  by  the  compact  by  a  total  disregard  of  the 
special  delegations  of  power  therein  contained,  an  annihilation  of 
the  State  governments  and  the  creation  upon  their  ruins  of  a  general 
consolidated  government  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  That 
the  principle  and  construction  contended  for  by  some  of  the  State 
Legislatures,  that  the  General  Government  is  the  exclusive  judge  of 
the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  despotism 
—  since  the  discretion  of  those  who  administer  the  government,  and 
not  the  Constitution,  would  be  the  measure  of  their  powers  ;  that  the 
several  States  who  formed  that  instrument  being  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the  infraction  ; 
and  that  a  nullification  by  those  sovereignties  of  all  unauthorised 
acts  done  under  color  of  that  instrument  is  the  rightful  remedy." 
Rawle,  in  his  able  work  on  the  Constitution,  says  the  right  of  a  State 
to  withdraw  is  inherent  in  the  federal  system. 

Non-ratifying  States. 

The  7th  Article  of  the  Constitution  expressly  declares  that  "  the 
ratifications  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for 
the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying 
the  same."  The  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  did 
not  ratify,  but  remained  as  separate  and  independent  sovereignties, 
unaffected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  States  or  of  the  people. 

Independence  of  the  Colonies. 

The  Thirteen  Colonies  (afterwards  the  thirteen  original  States) 
declared  their  independence  by  the  separate  and  distinct  name  and 
designation  of  each  colony  or  State  (viz.,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  etc.,  etc.),  which  States  then  had  no  political  connection  with 
each  other ;  each  continued  for  several  years  to  act  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  sovereign  State ;  and  as  sovereignty  cannot  remain  in  abey- 
ance, it  necessarily  then  resided  in  the  people  of  each  of  these  several 
separate  States. 

Its  Acknowledgment  by  Foreign  Powers. 

The  recognition  of  both  France  and  Great  Britain  designated  each 
State  by  its  separate  name  (viz.,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  etc.) 
as  so  many  "  independent  and  sovereign  States.'' 
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Exercise  of  Sovereignty  by  South  Carolina. 

Early  in  the  year  1776  (before  the  general  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence by  all  the  States)  South  Carolina  declared  her  separate 
independence,  appointed  John  Rutledge  her  President,  and  raised 
her  own  forces,  with  which  forces  she  fought  the  battle  of  Fort 
Moultrie  (June  20,  1776) ;  and  the  commissions  of  General  Moultrie, 
General  Marion,  General  Sumter,  and  every  other  officer  of  that  period, 
were  signed  "John  Rutledge,  President  of  South  Carolina."  That 
State  also  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France,  and  acted  in  all  respects 
as  a  separate  sovereign  and  independent  State,  and  as  such  formed  a 
confederacy  with  the  other  separate  States,  in  the  year  1780,  by  rati- 
fying the  Articles  of  the  Confederation.  These  articles,  in  adopting 
the  title  of  United  States,  expressly  declare  that  "each  State  retains 
its  sovereignty  and  independence,  and  all  powers  not  expressly 
delegated."  In  the  year  1765  certain  citizens  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  forming  a  company,  seized  and  destroyed  the  British 
stamps  in  Fort  Johnson,  having  in  open  day  and  without  any  dis- 
guise surprised  the  garrison  and  taken  the  fort,  ten  years  before  the 
clandestine  seizure  of  the  tea  at  Boston  on  board  of  a  peaceful  mer- 
chant vessel  by  some  hundreds  of  citizens  disguised  as  Indians. 

Non-Exercise  of  Sovereign  Power  by  a  Majority  of  the 
whole  People. 

The  delegates  to  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution 
were  elected  by  the  separate  people  of  each  separate  State.  In  that 
Convention  each  State  had  but  one  vote,  wholly  and  entirely  irre- 
spective of  population,  so  that  the  smaller  States,  being  more 
numerous,  always  outvoted  the  largest  States.  Thus  the  Constitution 
was  formed  by  a  minority  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  Each 
of  the  States  separately  elects  members  of  Congress  and  electors  of 
President,  and  every  other  elective  officer.  None  of  these  officers 
can,  under  the  Constitution,  be  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  voting  collectively.  In  fact  there  is  no  single  political 
act  of  any  kind  whatever  that  the  whole  people  of  the  States,  or  a 
majority  of  the  people,  have  ever  done,  or  can  do,  collectively. 

Definition  of  Sovereignty,  and  its  Exercise. 

Sovereignty  is  properly  the  fundamental,  constitution-making,  gov- 
ernment-making power,  which  resides  only  in  the  people  of  each 
separate  State,  and  can  only  be  exercised  or  delegated  by  them. 
This  power  is  by  and  through  the  elections  of  these  separate  peoples 
delegated  to  and  embodied  in  and  can  only  be  exercised  by  the 
primordial  organic  conventions  of  the  people  of  each  State.  In  this 
way  the  thirteen  original  States,  each  acting  separately  for  itself, 
formed  the  old  Confederacy  of  i778-'8i,  and  thus  each  separate  State, 
in  its  organic  convention,  adopted  the  Constitution  of  1786,  which 
conventions  alone  gave  to  it  any  validity  and  power,  irrespective  of 
any  majority  of  the  whole  people. 
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Powers  of  Government  Delegated,  not  Inherent. 

As  above  stated,  sovereignty  resides  only  in  the  people  of  each 
separate  State  (that  is  in  the  government-making  power),  and  can 
only  be  exercised  by  the  organic  convention  of  each  State.  Govern- 
ments are  merely  the  creatures  and  agents  of  these  sovereignties, 
deriving  their  only  powers  from  them,  and  are  only  authorised  to 
exercise  for  their  creators  some  certain  specified  and  delegated 
powers  of  sovereignty  —  such  as  the  declaration  and  conduct  of  war 
and  of  commerce.  Government  possesses  of  itself  no  inherent 
sovereignty,  and  the  proposition  that  sovereignty  can  exist  in  an 
agency  is  an  utter  absurdity. 

Allegiance,  and  where  Due. 

Allegiance  is  properly  defined  to  be  "the  duty  of  a  subject  to  a 
sovereign  " ;  and,  as  sovereignty  resides  only  in  the  people  of  each 
separate  State,  and  is  only  embodied  in  their  primordial,  organic, 
government-making  conventions,  it  is  only  there  that  allegiance  is 
due.  Citizens  owe  obedience  to  their  government  and  to  all  constitu- 
tional laws ;  but  allegiance  is  due  only  to  sovereignty. 

Treason. 

The  Constitution  declares  treason  to  be  the  "  levying  war  (of  course 
by  citizens  within  the  Union)  against  the  United  States,"  and  not 
against  the  General  Government^  or  agency  at  Washington,  and 
especially  not  after  that  government  has  been  abjured  and  cast  off  by 
his  own  sovereign  State.  The  citizen,  being  in  the  Union,  must  have 
levied  war  against  the  collective  States,  and  without  the  sovereign 
authority  of  his  own  State,  in  order  to  constitute  treason.  But  when 
a  sovereign  State  secedes  from  a  confederacy  or  Union  with  other 
States,  by  the  organic  action  of  her  primordial  Convention,  her 
citizens  are  no  longer  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
cannot  commit  treason  against  what  has  then  become  a  foreign 
government.  As  for  its  commission  by  a  State,  treason  is  properly 
defined  to  be  the  breach  of  allegiance  ;  and,  as  allegiance  is  simply 
the  duty  of  a  subject  to  a  sovereign,  it  is  absurd  to  contend  that  a 
sovereign  State  can  commit  treason,  and  especially  against  its  own 
creature  or  agency. 

Article  VI,  of  the  Constitution. 

If  the  States  be  the  sovereigns^  how  is  Article  VI.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  understood,  which  declares  that  "The  Constitution,  and 
the  Laws  of  the  U.  S.  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  U.  S.,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
anything  in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding  " .'' 

Ansiucr.  This  article  prescribes  that  the  Laws  of  Congress  —  so 
far  as  they  are  constitutional,  that  is,  are  kept  within  the  sphere  of 
jurisdiction  delegated  by  the  States  —  shall  be  supreme  over  the  Laws 
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of  the  States.  But  a  law  is  only  an  edict  or  rule  enacted  by  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  regulation  of  its  citizens,  and  is  therefore  the  creature 
of  that  government.  In  like  manner  the  government  is  the  creature 
of  the  Constitution  which  created  it ;  and  that  Constitution  is  the 
creature  of  the  constitution-making,  government-making  Convention 
which  created  it ; —  so  that  this  supreme  law  is  but  the  creature  of  a 
creature  of  a  creature,  and  can  not  therefore,  of  course,  be  regarded 
as  having  any  particle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  primordial  organic 
Convention  of  the  people  of  each  separate  State,  in  whom  alone,  and 
in  their  direct  representative  Conventions,  resides  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Ratification  of  Amendments. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  requires  the  ratifica- 
tion of  three-fourths  of  the  States  to  give  validity  to  all  amendments 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  power  of  any  number 
over  one-fourth  of  the  smallest  States,  with  a  population  of  one- 
twentieth  of  the  whole,  to  defeat  any  proposed  amendment,  in  spite 
of  the  ratifications  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  population  of  this 
country. 

Action    of    the    State    in    Selecting    the    Members    of    the 
Federal  Government. 

Under  the  Constitution  each  State  chooses,  by  its  Legislature,  two 
Senators  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  thus  each  State,  the  smallest  as 
well  as  the  largest,  has  an  equal  voice  in  the  Senate.  Each  State 
elects  its  representatives  to  the  House,  as  apportioned  amongst  the 
several  States,  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  that  State, 
and  they  are  required  to  be  inhabitants  of  that  very  State.  Each 
State  appoints  its  electors  of  President  in  proportion  to  its  repre- 
sentatives in  both  Houses  of  Congress  (without  any  reference  to 
population).  This  greatly  increases  the  votes  of  the  smaller  States 
over  the  proportion  of  the  larger  ones.  These  electors,  moreover, 
may  be  either  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  State  or  by  their  Legisla- 
ture, or  they  may  be  appointed  by  their  Governors,  as  each  State  may 
choose  to  determine  for  itself. 

The  President. 

The  President  is  chosen  by  the  electors,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States,  and  not  by  the  people,  or  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  Union,  but  of  the  States  ;  he  is,  therefore,  the 
representative  of  the  States. 

The  Veto  Power. 

The  President  (as  shown  by  the  debates  of  the  Convention)  was 
invested  with  the  veto  power  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  and 
arresting  every  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  States  by  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  fact,  the  States  themselves  thus, 
through  this  action,  interpose  their  veto  upon   the   unconstitutional 
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acts  of  Congress.  On  this  point  Mr.  Calhoun  remarks ; — "  The 
sovereign  right  of  the  veto  is  inherent  in  the  States  {the  Tribunes  of 
our  system),  delegated  to,  and  to  be  exercised  by  their  representative, 
the  President." 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  President  was,  by  the  Convention,  empowered,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  several  United  States,  to  appoint  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  are,  by  the  compact  between  the  States,  em- 
powered for  this  reason  to  decide  controversies  between  the  States 
themselves. 

Vice-President. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  office  of  Vice-President  is  filled  by  a  vote 
of  the  Senate,  and  as  this  officer  becomes  President  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  that  office,  the  representatives  of  a  great  minority  of  the 
people  may  elect  the  President. 

The  Words  "Federal"  and  "Union." 

This  title  of  the  General  Government  being  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  fcedus,  a  league,  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  an 
alliance,  league,  or  union  of  separate  States.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  Constitution  itself,  in  various  clauses  —  as,  for  instance,  in 
clause  7th  of  Section  ist,  Article  3d,  which  provides  that  "the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  receive  any  other  emolument"  (than  his  salary)  "  from 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them."  Again,  Section  2d,  Article  4th, 
speaks  of  "  citizens  of  each  State  "  (not  citizens  of  the  United  States). 
Again,  the  eleventh  amendment  also  provides  for  suits  "against  one 
of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State" — thus  clearly 
showing  the  distinct  sovereignty  of  each  separate  State.  In  like 
manner  the  word  "  Union  "  necessarily,  and  ex  vi  tenjiini,  must  signify 
a  league,  alliance,  or  partnership,  of  two  or  more  parties.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  most  absurd  and  contradictory  to  declare  that  the  federal 
form  of  government  is  not  either  a  compact,  league  or  alliance  of 
several  States. 

The  Title  "  United  States." 

The  title  "  United  States"  is  clearly  the  same  as  States  United, 
or  as  the  French  people  designate  this  confederacy,  "  les  Etats  unis,'" 
and  the  merest  common  sense  would  seem  to  repudiate  the  idea  of 
"  States  United  "  being  one  solid  nation.  The  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion also  adopted  the  title  of  "  United  States  of  America,"  at  the  same 
time  declaring  that  "  each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and 
independence,  and  every  power  and  right  which  is  not  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  The  Tenth 
Amendment  of  the  present  Constitution  makes  the  same  declaration. 

Insurrections  and  Invasions. 

Congress  alone  has  the  power,  under  clause  15,  sections  of  Article 
I  St,   to   suppress  insurrections   and  repel  invasions,  by  calling  forth 
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the  militia.     The  President  has  no  such  power  under  the  Constitution, 
and  the  exercise  of  any  such  power  is  the  very  grossest  usurpation. 

Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus,  &c. 

Under  clause  3d  of  section  9,  Article  ist  (defining  the  powers  of 
Congress),  Congress  alone  is  authorised  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  when  the  public  safety  re- 
quires it.  The  President  has  no  power  whatever,  in  any  case,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  act  upon  this  matter.  The  Fifth  Amendment 
declares  that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law." 

New  States. 

Section  3d  of  Article  4  prohibits  the  forming  of  any  new  State  with- 
in the  limits  of  any  other  State  without  its  consent. 

Slavery. 

The  Constitution  recognises  and  provides  for  "  slavery "  in  five  or 
six  different  clauses,  viz.:  First,  in  the  3d  clause,  ist  section,  Article 
ist;  secondly,  in  ist  clause,  section  9th,  Article  ist;  thirdly,  in  4th 
clause  of  same  section  ;  fourthly,  in  3d  clause,  ist  section,  Article  4th; 
fifthly,  in  section  ist.  Article  5th.  Article  3d,  section  2,  especially 
provides  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves. 

Webster's  View. 

Daniel  Webster,  in  his  great  speech  at  Capon  Springs,  Va.  (28th 
June,  1851),  declared  that  "  if  the  Northern  States  refuse  wilfully  and 
deliberately  to  carry  into  effect  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which 
respects  the  restoration  of  fugitive  'slaves,'  the  South  would  no  longer 
be  bound  to  observe  the  compact.  A  bargain  broken  on  one  side  is 
broken  on  all  sides"  —  thus  freely  admitting  what  he  had  previously 
been  employed  by  his  constituents  to  deny,  viz.:  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  a  compact  between  the  States. 

Madison's  View. 

Mr.  Madison  says,  in  reply  to  Patrick  Henry's  powerfully-urged 
objections  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  Virginia,  as 
infringing  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  States:  "The  principal 
question  is  whether  it  be  a  Federal  or  a  consolidated  Government? 
Who  are  the  parties  to  it  (the  Constitution)  ?  The  people  ;  but  not 
the  people  as  composing  one  great  body,  but  the  people  as  composing 
thirteen  sovereignties.  Were  it,  as  the  gentleman  asserts,  a  consoli- 
dated government,  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  would  be 
sufficient  to  its  establishment,  and  as  a  majority  have  adopted  it 
already,  then  the  remaining  States  would  be  bound  by  the  act  of  the 
majority,  even  if  they  unanimously  reprobated  it  themseh^es.  Were  it 
such  a  government,  it  would  be  now  binding  upon  the  people  of  this 
State  without  the  privilege  of  deliberating  upon  it.     But,  sir,  no  State 
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is  bound  by  it,  as  it  is  now,  without  the  State's  consent.  And  again, 
are  not  amendments  to  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and 
not  by  a  majority  of  the  people  ?  "  Again,  Mr.  Madison  says  in  his 
essays  in  The  Federalist :  "  In  this  relation  the  proposed  government 
cannot  be  deemed  a  national  one,  since  its  jurisdiction  extends  only 
to  certain  enumerated  objects,  and  leaves  to  the  several  States  the 
residuary  and  inviolable  sovereignty  over  all  other  subjects." 

Washington's  Language. 

Washington  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Governor  Harrison  of  Virginia, 
in  reference  to  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  several  States, 
says,  "The  disinclination  of  the  several  States  to  yield  competent 
powder  to  Congress,  their  unreasonable  jealousy  of  that  body  and  of 
one  another,  and  the  disposition  which  seems  to  pervade  each  of  being 
all-wise  and  all-powerful  within  itself,"  etc.,  etc. 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  entire  current  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  recognises 
and  acknowledges  the  principle  that  the  nature  or  system  of  our  gov- 
ernment is  that  of  a  league  or  union  of  so  many  sovereign  States  ;  and 
especially  in  that  last  most  masterly,  luminous  and  unanswerable  argu- 
ment of  the  late  eminent  Chief-Justice  Taney. 

Views  of  the  "Fathers." 

These  doctrines  have  been  shown  to  be  those  of  Rutledge,  the 
author  of  the  Constitution  —  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Calhoun,  its 
ablest  expounders,  as  well  as  those  of  the  ablest  of  its  creators  in  the 
general  organic  convention.  Amongst  other  of  our  able  statesmen, 
a  leading  member  of  the  old  conservative  or  Whig  party  in  the  United 
States  Senate  used  the  following  language:  "The  question  is  not 
whether  the  States  shall  continue  united  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
covenant  by  which  they  are  bound  together.  It  is  whether  they  shall 
continue  to  be  practically  and  efficiently  co-operative  in  carrying  out 
the  great  ends  of  the  association.  Whether  mutual  trust  and  confi- 
dence shall  continue  to  animate  and  encourage  mutual  efforts  in  pro- 
moting common  benefits,  or  whether  mutual  hatred  and  distrust  shall 
step  in  to  check  all  progress,  to  distract  all  endeavors  for  the  common 
welfare,  and  to  entail  upon  the  country  all  the  evils  of  endless  dis- 
cord. That  is  the  question  ;  and  when  you  present  that  issue  to  me,  I 
say  give  me  separation  —  give  me  disunion  —  give  me  anything  in 
preference  to  a  union  sustained  only  by  power,  by  mere  legal  ties, 
without  reciprocal  trust  and  confidence.  If  our  future  career  is  to  be 
one  of  eternal  discord,  of  angry  crimination  and  recrimination,  give 
me  rather  separation  with  all  its  consequences.  When  the  North 
shall,  by  any  deliberate  act,  deprive  the  South  of  any  fair  and  just  and 
equal  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Union  —  if  the  powerful 
North  shall  deliberately  announce  to  the  South,  '  You  shall  have  no 
more  'slave  '  States,'  that  would  afford  a  ground  or  pretext  with  which 
the  South  might,  with  some  reason  and  some  assurance  of  the  approval 
of  the  civilised  world  and  of  posterity,  seek  to  dissolve  the  Union." 
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The  Original  Draft. 

The  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  presented  by  Rutledge  com- 
menced with  the  names  of  each  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  viz.: 
"We,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,"  etc.,  etc.  But 
this  was  upon  consideration  decided  to  be  superfluous  and  unneces- 
sary, as  it  had  been  resolved  that  the  title  of  the  Union,  or  confed- 
eracy of  States,  should  be  that  of  "  United  States  of  America ;  "  and 
besides,  it  was  considered  that  it  would  become  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  add  the  names  of  additional  States,  as  new  ones  might  be 
admitted.  For  these  reasons  alone  were  the  names  of  the  several 
States  omitted ;  and  this  is  another  sufficient  answer  to  the  position 
of  the  consolidationists,  that  the  words  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,"  signify  the  collective  people  of  the  country. 

Citizenship. 

It  is  only  citizens  of  some  one  of  the  States  that  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  This  indisputable  fact  is  shown  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  which  required  at  its  very  first  formation,  and  before 
the  Union  actually  began,  that  the  Representatives  in  Congress  shall 
have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  (meaning,  of  course,  citizens 
of  some  one  of  the  States,  as  there  had  been  no  others  at  that  time) 
for  the  period  of  seven  j^ears,  and  that  Senators  in  Congress  shall 
have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years.  So  also  the 
Constitution,  at  the  inception  of  the  Union,  declares  "the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  controversies  between  a  State  and  citizens  of 
another  State,  between  citizens  of  different  States,  between  citizens  of 
the  same  State,"  etc.,  and  between  a  State  or  citizens  thereof  and 
foreign  States,  citizens  or  subjects.  (Article  3,  section  2.)  Again, 
the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides  that  "  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend 
to  any  suit,  etc.,  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  an- 
other State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens 
or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State."  This  provision  undeniably  admits 
and  avows  the  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  States  by  declaring  their 
sovereignty  to  be  exempt  from  suit  or  prosecution  by  any  citizen  what- 
ever of  any  other  State  or  sovereignty.  This  declaration  in  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  States  themselves,  that  their  sovereignty  was  unim- 
paired by  that  instrument,  forms  a  complete  answer  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  consolidationists,  that  the  States  had,  by  the  Constitution,  sur- 
rendered and  abdicated  all  their  sovereignty. 

Qualifications  of  Voters. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  voters  for  members  of  Congress 
shall  have  the  qualifications  required  by  each  State  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature.  This,  of  course, 
leaves  the  power  with  each  State  to  vary  and  alter,  according  to  their 
several  fancies,  the  qualifications  of  voters  for  members  of  Congress. 
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Coercion  Repudiated. 

It  was  on  three  different  occasions  proposed  by  the  consolidation 
party  in  the  Convention  to  bestow  upon  the  General  Government  the 
power  to  use  force  against  any  one  of  the  States,  and  it  was  summarily 
rejected  by  large  majorities.  Mr.  Madison  indignantly  denounced 
it  as  an  absurd  and  monstrous  proposition,  to  empower  an  agency  to 
use  force  against  one  of  its  sovereign  creators.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  thereon,  the  able  and  distinguished  statesman,  'Luther  Martin, 
said  :  "  At  the  separation  from  the  British  empire,  the  people  of 
America  preferred  to  establish  themselves  into  thirteen  separate  sov- 
ereignties, instead  of  incorporating  themselves  into  one.  To  these 
they  look  up  for  security  for  their  lives,  liberty  and  prosperity  —  to 
these  alone  they  must  look  up.  The  Federal  Government  they 
formed  to  defend  the  weaker  States  against  the  ambition  of  the 
stronger.  They  are  afraid  to  grant  power  unnecessarily,  lest  they 
should  defeat  the  original  end  of  the  Union  —  lest  the  power  should 
prove  dangerous  to  the  sovereignties  of  the  particular  States  which  the 
Union  was  meant  to  support." 

Constitutions  made  to  Protect  the  Weaker  Party. 

It  has  ever  been  the  doctrine  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  every  coun- 
try that  Constitutions  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  majori- 
ties and  governments  from  becoming  despotic  and  tyrannical.  In 
other  words.  Constitutions  are  made  to  restrain  governments,  and  laws 
are  made  to  restrain  individuals  ;  and  majorities  cannot,  under  Con- 
stitutions, rightfully  govern,  except  subject  to  the  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations of  the  Constitution.  Whilst  all  governments  derive  their  only 
rightful  powers  from  the  assent  of  the  governed,  all  propositions  there- 
fore to  employ  force  against  a  State  by  the  general  agency,  or  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  must  necessarily  be  the  most  direct  road  to 
disunion.  For  what  respectable  State  could  voluntarily  consent  to 
remain  in  an  alliance  or  union  of  force  instead  of  one  of  entire  free 
will  and  unbiased  choice  ?  Whilst  an  alliance  or  union  of  affection, 
patriotism  and  mutual  benefit  (as  it  was  originally  intended  to  be) 
might  be  "  as  strong  as  adamant,"  a  consolidated  despotism  of  force 
will  prove  to  be  too  truly  "  a  rope  of  sand,"  as  being  hated  and 
abjured  by  every  respectable  and  intelligent  man. 

Right  of  Preventing  Secession  by  Force. 

It  is  generally  contended  by  the  consolidationists,  that  in  the  event 
of  any  State  deciding  through  the  action  of  its  sovereign  convention 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  the  President  is  bound  to  enforce  the 
laws  or  acts  of  Congress,  whether  constitutional  or  not ;  but  the 
simple  answer  to  this  doctrine  is,  that  even  if  it  be  so  he  can  only 
be  bound  in  respect  to  the  citizens  of  States  within  the  Union,  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  the  moment  a  State  chooses  to  withdraw,  neither  the 
President  nor  any  department  of  the  agency  at  Washington  has  any 
right  whatever  to  act  in  the  affairs  of  a  State  which  has  by  that  action 
become  a  foreign  State,  any  more  than  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
Mexico  or  any  other  foreign  nation. 
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Have  the  States  ever  Abdicated  their   Sovereignty? 

The  sovereignty  of  the  States  having  been  clearly  shown,  ist,  by 
their  original  separate  action  in  all  their  acts  of  sovereignty  and  of 
government,  as  well  as  by  the  general  Declaration  of  Independence 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  the  former  colonies  of  Great  Britain 
were  now  become  separate  and  independent  States;  2d,  by  their  re- 
maining as  such  separate  and  independent  States  until  the  formation 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1778-9;  3d,  by  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  other  nations,  that  the  States 
of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  etc.,  etc.,  were  each  of  them  free, 
sovereign  and  independent  States  ;  4th,  by  their  separate  and  sov- 
ereign action  in  holding  organic  conventions,  and  sending  delegates 
to  the  convention  for  forming  a  General  Government  or  Confederacy 
of  States  —  first,  in  1778,  and  again  in  1787  —  the  question  next 
arises  whether  these  separate  sovereign  States  have  ever  done  any  one 
act  of  abandonment,  or  surrender  of  their  said  separate  sovereignty. 
It  has  been  contended  by  the  consolidationists  that  these  separate 
States,  by  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  Union  of 
1787,  surrendered  and  yielded  up  their  sovereignty,  and  became  one 
solid  nation.  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  gratuitous  and  unfounded  doc- 
trine, for  there  is  not  one  single  word  or  syllable  in  the  Constitution 
or  in  any  other  document  to  support  this  groundless  assumption.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  the  Tenth 
Amendment,  conclusively  shows  that  the  powers  therein  intrusted  to 
the  agency  of  the  States  at  Washington  ("the  Foreign  Department," 
as  Jefferson  called  it),  were  only  delegated  or  granted  in  trust  (as  the 
word  delegated  simply  signifies).  The  Tenth  Amendment  declares, 
"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
ively, or  to  their  people."  It  is  therefore  confidently,  and  beyond  all 
just  controversy,  maintained  that  the  sovereign  States  of  this  Union 
have  never  in  any  shape  or  form,  or  by  any  act  of  cession,  given  up, 
yielded,  or  surrendered  any  powers  whatever,  except  as  delegated  or 
entrusted,  for  certain  specified  and  strictly  defined  purposes,  to  the 
general  agency  or  government  at  Washington. 

Revocabilitv  of  these  Delegated  Powers. 

It  is  an  elementary  principle  of  law  that  all  powers  of  attorney  or 
deeds  of  that  nature  conveying  naked  and  limited  powers  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  grantor,  may  be  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  the  grantor, 
unless  expressly  declared  to  be  irrevocable.  In  addition  to  this  plain 
principle  of  law,  it  is  admitted  even  by  Webster,  Judge  Story,  and  all 
jurists  and  lawyers,  that  if  the  Constitution  be  a  compact,  and  be  vio- 
lated by  any  of  the  parties  or  by  the  grantees  or  trustees,  it  is  virtu- 
ally abrogated,  and  the  parties  to  the  compact  may  withdraw  from  its 
provisions.  Judge  Story  said,  "  The  obvious  deductions  which  may 
be,  and  indeed  have  been  drawn,  from  considering  the  Constitution  a 
compact  between  tfie  States,  are  that  it  operates  as  a  mere  treaty  or 
convention  between  them,  and  has  an  obligatory  force  no  longer  than 
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suits  its  pleasure  or  its  consent  continues."  Mr.  Webster  declares 
that  "  if  a  league  between  foreign  powers  have  no  limitation  as  to 
the  time  of  duration,  and  contain  nothing  making  it  perpetual,  it  sub- 
sists only  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  parties,  although  no  viola- 
tion be  complained  of.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  either  party,  it  be  violated, 
such  party  may  say  he  will  no  longer  fulfil  its  obligations  on  his  part, 
but  will  consider  the  whole  league  or  compact  at  an  end,  although  it 
might  be  one  of  its  stipulations  that  it  should  be  perpetual,"  etc.  In 
reply  to  the  assumptions  of  Mr,  Webster,  Judge  Story  and  the  other 
consolidationists,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution themselves  habitually  called  it  a  compact,  and  applied  to  it 
no  other  epithet.  Thus  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  Convention  says  :  "  The 
nature  of  the  compact  has  always  been  so  understood,"  etc.  This 
term  he  at  all  times  used  in  every  debate,  and  in  every  letter  and 
essay  upon  the  subject.  So  in  his  celebrated  Virginia  Resolutions  of 
179S,  he  declares,  "The  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  result 
from  the  compact  to  which  the  States  are  parties."  Again,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  so  late  as  1830,  he  writes:  "A  compact  among 
the  States,  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity,"  and  "The  parties  to 
this  constitutional  compact."  Gouverneur  Morris,  one  of  the  strongest 
monarchists  in  the  Convention,  uniformly  applied  this  term  to  the 
Constitution,  declaring  in  his  first  speech  that  "  he  came  here  to  form 
a  compact  for  the  good  of  America.  He  was  ready  to  do  so  with  all 
the  States.  He  believed  that  all  would  enter  into  such  a  compact. 
If  not,  he  was  ready  to  join  with  any  States  that  would.  But  as  the 
compact  was  to  be  voluntary,  it  is  in  vain  for  the  Eastern  States  to  in- 
sist on  what  the  Southern  States  will  never  agree  to."  So  also  the 
ablest  and  most  ultra  advocate  for  a  strong  government,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  repeatedly  employs  the  term  compact.  Mr.  Gerry,  the 
leading  delegate  of  Massachusetts,  says :  "  If  nine  States  out  of  thir- 
teen can  dissolve  the  compact,  six  out  of  nine  will  be  just  as  able  to 
dissolve  the  new  one  hereafter." 

Mr.  Randolph,  and  in  fact  all  the  Southern  delegates,  employed  the 
term  compact,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  speaking  of  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  well  in  his  celebrated  Kentucky  Resolutions  as  in 
his  letters,  says  :  "The  States  entered  into  a  compact  which  is  called 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  The  State  of  Massachusetts, 
in  ratifying  the  United  States  Constitution,  terms  it  "  an  explicit  and 
solemn  compact."  Edward  Pendleton,  President  of  the  Ratifying 
Convention  of  Virginia,  says  :  "  This  is  the  only  government  founded 
on  real  compact."  Judge  Tucker,  in  his  learned  commentaries,  re- 
peatedly calls  the  Constitution  "  a  compact  between  the  States."  Even 
Chief-Justice  Jay,  in  the  great  case  of  Chisolm  vs.  the  State  of 
Georgia,  terms  the  Constitution  a  compact.  So  does  John  Quincy 
Adams ;  and  even  Daniel  Webster  himself,  in  the  celebrated  Debate 
on  Foote's  Resolutions,  in  1850,  says:  "It  is  the  original  bargain  — 
the  compact.  Let  it  stand ;  let  the  advantage  of  it  be  fully  enjoyed. 
The  Union  itself  is  too  full  of  benefits  to  be  hazarded  in  propositions 
for  changing  its  original  basis.  I  go  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is  and 
for  the  Union  as  it  is."  He  then  denies  that  the  North  has  "  any  dis- 
position to  evade  the  constitutional  compact,"  and  yet,  three  years 
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after,  in  the  celebrated  debate  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  utterly  denies 
that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact.  It  having  been  admitted  by  both 
Mr.  Webster  and  Judge  Story  that  if  the  Constitution  be  in  reality  a 
compact,  then  each  State  has  the  right  to  secede,  and  it  being  now 
clearly  shown  that  both  the  creators  of  the  Constitution  and  all  their 
contemporaries  so  regarded  it,  the  right  of  secession  is,  consequent!}^, 
thus  admitted  to  be  the  rightful  consequence. 

Rejection   of   the   term   "  National  "   by   the   Convention 

OF  1787. 

When  the  Convention  of  1787  first  assembled,  and  when  a  bare 
majority  were  present,  a  resolution  was  introduced,  and  hastily  carried 
by  a  vote  of  only  six  States  (a  minority  of  the  whole  number),  "That 
a  national  government  ought  to  be  established,  consisting  of  supreme, 
legislative,  judiciary  and  executive."  But,  after  the  delegates  of  the 
other  States  had  arrived,  this  resolution  was  reconsidered  and  re- 
scinded, and  the  title  was  by  unanimous  vote  changed  to  that  of  "  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,"  so  that  the  title  "  national  "  was 
unanimously  rejected.  The  journals  of  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Yates,  and 
Mr.  Elliott  all  concur  in  reporting  this  unanimous  rejection,  and  yet 
Mr.  Webster  and  Judge  Story  build  their  argument  mainly  upon  this 
unanimously  rejected  epithet  of  "  national,"  merely  because  it  was 
the  first  resolution,  hastily,  and  by  six  votes  adopted  at  the  first 
assembling  of  the  Convention. 

Equality  of  the  States  Guaranteed. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  its 
equality  in  the  Senate  without  its  own  consent.  The  debates  again 
and  again  declared  the  States  to  be  "co-equal  sovereignties."  All 
the  other  States  together  cannot  alter  this  provision  without  the 
consent  even  of  Delaware.  If  they  should  deprive  her  of  this 
sovereign  right,  she  certainly  would  have  the  right  to  withdraw.  See 
De  Tocqueville's  great  work  on  America,  in  which  he  says  each  State 
may  withdraw;  and  if  a  State  withdraws,  she  becomes  a  sovereign 
State,  and  the  acts  of  her  citizens,  in  case  of  war,  are  acts  of  war  and 
not  of  treason. 

Assertion  of  Sovereignty  by  the  States. 

We  have  shown  that  both  Virginia  and  Kentucky  solemnly  asserted 
their  sovereignty  in  the  famous  Resolutions  of  1798  and  '99;  the 
words  are  as  follows  : — 

"  To  this  compact  each  State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral 
party.  The  government  created  by  this  compact  was  not  jnade  the 
exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
itself,  for  that  would  make  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the 
measure  of  its  powers ;  but,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact,  among 
parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to 
judge  for  itself  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  manner  of 
redress." 
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This  sovereign  right  of  each  State  was  also  asserted  by  the  following 
additional  States : — 

By  Pennsylvania  in  the  great  case  of  Olmstead  in  the  years  1799, 
1800,  '2,  '3  and  '9. 

By  Massachusetts,  through  Chief-Justice  Parsons,  in  17SS  ;  Gov. 
Hancock,  in  1793  ;  the  Senate,  in  the  case  of  the  embargo  in  1808  ; 
and  the  Legislature  in  1809,  and  again  on  the  question  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  in  1830. 

By  Connecticut  both  in  her  Legislature  in  1809,  and  in  the  Hartford 
Convention  in  1812,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Texas  in  1830. 

By  Ohio  in  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  affirming  and  indorsing  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions. 

By  Georgia  in  the  case  of  Chisolm  vs.  the  State  of  Georgia,  in 
i792-'93;  in  the  case  of  the  Tariff  of  182S ;  in  the  case  of  the 
Cherokees  in  1827, '28,  and  '30;  and  finally  in  1861  by  her  Act  of 
Secession. 

By  Alabama  in  the  case  of  the  Tariff  of  1828;  in  regard  to  the 
Indians,  in  the  case  of  the  U.  S,  Bank,  and  in  186 1  by  her  Act  of 
Secession. 

By  Maine,  in  183 1,  in  the  case  of  the  N.  E.  Boundary  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain. 

By  South  Carolina  in  1820,  '22,  '23  in  the  case  of  incendiary 
negroes  ;  in  1825  and  '27  in  the  case  of  the  Tariff  and  Internal  Im- 
provements;  in  1828  in  the  case  of  the  Tariff  of  that  year  ;  in  1832 
by  the  Act  of  Nullification,  and  finally  in  1861  by  her  Act  of  Secession. 

By  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas,  in  their  proceedings  against  the  Protective  Tariff  system,  and 
in  their  respective  Acts  of  Secession. 

In  the  cases  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  their  famous  Resolutions  of 
'98  and  '99,  and  the  great  report  of  Madison,  are  entirely  explicit  as 
to  this  sovereign  State  right. 

In  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  Chief-Justice  Tilghman  in  the  Olm- 
stead case  says:  "The  United  States  have  no  power,  legislative  or 
judicial,  except  that  derived  from  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  the  States  will  submit  to  manifest  and  flagrant  usurpa- 
tions of  power  by  the  United  States ; "  and  in  this  case  of  Olmstead 
the  Governor  ordered  out  the  militia  to  resist  the  Acts  of  Congress 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  Chief-Justice  Parsons  in  1788  de- 
clared that  "  If  there  be  usurpation  (by  Congress),  it  will  be  upon 
thirteen  Legislatures  completely  organised,  possessed  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  having  the  means  as  well  as  the  inclination 
to  oppose  it  successfully."  This  doctrine  was  reiterated  and  acted 
upon  by  Governor  Hancock  in  1793,  and  again  by  the  Legislature  in 
1808,  which  declared  that  "passive  obedience  could  on  the  part  of 
the  people  be  a  breach  of  allegiance  (to  the  State),  and  we  are  bound 
by  our  oaths  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  State  ;"  and  again  in 
i8og  the  Legislature  absolved  her  citizens  from  all  obedience  to  the 
Acts  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  Embargo. 

In  the  case  of  Connecticut  also,  their  Legislature  absolved  her  citi- 
zens from,  all  obedience  to  the  Acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Embargo,  and  their  famous  Hartford  Convention  asserted  the  right 
to  resist,  and  if  necessary  to  secede  from  the  United  States.* 

In  the  case  of  Ohio,  their  Legislature  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Bank  reaffirmed  and  asserted  the  famous  Resolutions  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  of  '98  and  '99,  and  solemnly  declared  that  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  States  cannot  be  adjudicated  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  conformity  thereto  the 
State  successfully  resisted  the  Acts  of  Congress  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  cases  of  the  ten  Southern  States  it  is  of  course  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  their  unanimous  assertion  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
States. 

In  the  case  of  Maine  in  183 1  as  to  the  Boundary  Treaty,  their 
Legislature  fully  affirmed  the  right  of  the  State  to  annul  the  laws  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  declared  that  "  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  have  no  power  given  them  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  rights." 

Thus  has  this  sovereign  State  right  been  asserted  by  more  than  the 
original  thirteen  States,  whose  delegates  were  the  authors  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  must  have  known  its  true  object  and 
intention. 

Secession  of  the  Thirteen  States  from  the  old  Confederacy. 

The  original  thirteen  States  separately  withdrew  (or  seceded)  from 
the  old  Confederacy  of  1778-9,  and  formed  the  "new  Articles  of 
Union,"  as  Mr.  Madison  at  that  time  designated  the  present  Consti- 
tution, although  the  former  articles  had  expressly  declared  themselves 
to  be  "perpetual."  The  right  of  secession  was  at  that  time  just  as 
strenuously  denied  at  the  North  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  and  Mr. 
Madison  devoted  himself,  in  The  Federalist,  to  vindicating  the  right 
of  each  or  any  of  the  States  to  secede  from  the  then  existing  Union, 
although  he  says  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  proper  to  veil  this  right 
of  secession.  So  in  the  present  day  it  was  at  one  time  proper  to  veil 
this  right  of  secession  from  the  present  Union,  but  at  last  the  gross 
violations  of  the  Constitution  by  a  sectional  majority  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  South  both  to  unveil  and  to  exercise  this  constitu- 
tional right  to  withdraw  from  the  "new  Articles  of  Union,"  which 
were  not  declared  to  be  perpetual.  If  our  ancestors  were  not  traitors 
in  seceding  from  a  Union  contracted  and  guaranteed  to  be  "  per- 
petual," how  can  the  action  of  the  seceding  States  be  denominated 
treason  ?  The  unveiling  the  truth  now  (as  Mr.  Madison  did  in  the  last 
century)  must  vindicate  the  South  from  such  aspersions,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  States  of  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Virginia,  in  their  ratifications  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  expressly  reserved  the  right  "to  reassume  the  powers  delegated 
whenever  they  should  be  perverted  to  the  injury  of  the  people." 
This  is  simply  and  clearly  the  right  of  secession  ;  and  as  these  States 

♦When  the  Hartford  Convention  was  planning  measures  of  secession,  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  by  a  vote  of  her  Legislature,  sent  to  the  Government  at  Washington  (then  in  want  of 
means  for  carrying  on  the  war  of  1812)  the  sum  of  $500,000  to  aid  in'  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  the  very  States  that  have  been  fiercest  in  their  denunciation 
of  the  South,  were  the  first  to  assert  the  right  of  secession. 
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were  admitted  into  the  Union,  partnership,  or  alliance,  with  this 
condition  precedent  annexed,  such  condition  became  of  course  a  part 
of  the  contract,  or  Constitution  itself.  But,  even  without  this  con- 
dition, is  it  not  obvious  to  common  sense  that  sovereign  States  have 
the  same  right  to  withdraw  from  an  alliance  or  partnership  as  they  had 
to  enter  it,  and  by  the  same  process,  viz. :  through  their  organic,  gov- 
ernment-making, Constitution-making  Conventions,  in  which  alone 
their  sovereignty  is  embodied.''  How  absurd  it  seems  to  admit,  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  the  right  of  withdrawing  from  a  partnership, 
and  yet  to  deny  the  same  right  to  sovereign  States,  and  especially  in 
this  country,  where  the  right  of  self-government  has  been  always 
regarded  as  the  fundamental  and  most  sacred  right  of  the  people  of 
every  State  on  earth,  and  the  denial  of  which  has  hitherto  been 
denominated  the  most  intolerable  despotism  !  In  this  glorious  cause 
Washington  was  the  greatest  of  rebels,  and  all  who  follow  in  his 
footsteps  may  well  boast  of  their  great  exemplar. 

Those  great  authorities  and  strenuous  advocates  of  the  Union, 
Webster  and  Story  as  well  as  Rawle  and  Tucker,  have  admitted  (as 
Webster  expressed  it)  that  "If  the  States  (as  contended  for)  be 
indeed  united  by  a  compact  which  prescribes  no  period  for  the 
duration  of  their  union,  then  any  State  may  of  right  secede  there- 
from at  pleasure  without  any  cause  or  reason  for  its  withdrawal. 
This,  it  is  claimed,  would  not  be  the  right  of  revolution,  as  asserted 
by  the  Colonies  against  Great  Britain,  but  a  right  claimed  by  virtue 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Union." 

Rawle,  in  his  able  and  philosophic  work  on  the  Constitution,  says : 
"The  cause  of  consolidation  is  founded  in  the  ambitions  and  selfish 
propensities  of  human  nature.  The  party  in  power  will  always  strive 
to  enlarge  its  powers  in  violation  and  disregard  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  the  love  of  power  that  leads  to  consolidation.  The  minority 
and  the  weak  always  desire  justice:  the  majority  and  the  strong 
always  disregard  it,  and  boast  of  trampling  upon  the  Constitution  as 
merely  an  ephemeral  essay  on  government  that  may  be  changed  by 
them  at  their  pleasure." 

Justinian. 


TAMALPIAS. 


BEAUTIFUL  indeed  are  the  scenes  which   nature  has  thrown 
together  in  California.     Her  bright  skies,  her  balmy  air,  her 
lovely  valleys  are  huddled  together  with  grand  mountains,  imposing 
23 
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rocks,  lofty  trees,  each  seeming  an  indispensable  part  of  the  other,  in 
a  profusion  that  sometimes  seems  startling.  The  coloring  of  her 
burnt  and  treeless  hill-sides  in  summer,  the  picture  of  dry  desolation, 
is  absolutely  glorious  when  bathed  in  morning  and  evening  sun-rays. 
Contrasts  meet  at  every  turn  and  bring  out  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  each  scene  with  rigor.  Her  magnificent  bay  is  nourished  by  muddy 
rivers  and  almost  fetid  sloughs  ;  her  years  of  a  productiveness  that 
seems  incredible  are  sandwiched  between  years  of  drought  and  barren- 
ness that  seem  equally  untrue  to  reality ;  her  lofty  mountains  look 
down  on  gorges  of  almost  unsounded  depths  ;  her  grand  trees,  hardly 
casting  a  shadow  save  that  of  their  trunks,  stand  in  a  rich  and  mellow 
soil  which  yet  would  hardly  furnish  food  for  the  traveller's  horse  ;  the 
ruggedness  of  Yo  Semite  shelters  a  most  lovely  valley  where  quiet 
beauty  reigns  supreme,  and  its  waterfalls  dash  into  a  stream  which 
hardly  murmurs  in  its  flow. 

San  Francisco  stands  on  a  peninsula  where  a  constant  contest  ever 
goes  on  in  summer  between  the  breezes  which  sweep  heavy  fogs  from 
ocean  with  cold,  chilling  and  piercing  power,  and  the  dry  north- 
winds  which  bring  drought  and  sickness  in  their  train,  while  in  winter 
not  the  glorious  climates  of  poesy  and  song  can  vie  with  its  exhilar- 
ating and  buoyant  effects.  Yet  an  hour's  drive,  a  few  miles  by 
steamboat,  will  so  completely  reverse  the  climate  in  either  case  that 
the  traveller  wonders  whether  he  is  in  the  same  country.  Scattered 
around  the  bay  which  bears  the  same  name  as  its  most  important 
city,  are  lovely  valleys,  in  each  of  which  nestles  a  hamlet  or  a  little 
town,  where  the  climate-worn  and  nervously-excited  denizen  of  the 
city  can  find  freedom  from  the  depressing  climate  of  his  home.  In 
summer  on  Saturday  afternoons  every  steamboat,  car,  vehicle  of  all 
kinds,  is  filled  and  starting  away  with  health  and  pleasure-seekers. 
I  was  one  of  these  on  the  steamer  Antelope  during  the  past  summer 
on  my  way  to  the  beautiful  town,  now  city  of  Santa  Rosa,  situated  in 
one  of  the  rich  valleys  of  Sonoma  county. 

The  steamer  was  well  filled  with  a  gay  and  chatty  crowd  evidently 
bent  on  making  the  most  of  their  holiday.  After  sauntering  around 
the  boat  listening  to  detached  portions  of  conversation,  which  put 
together  made  a  most  ludicrous  salmagundi,  I  noticed  two  gentlemen, 
one  of  whom  I  instantly  recognised  by  his  sun-burnt  face  and  brusque 
air  as  an  old  Californian  —  for  they  all  look  as  though  they  spent  their 
time  in  the  fields  —  who  was  evidently  explaining  the  points  of  interest 
on  the  route  to  his  companion.  We  were  nearing  the  northern  part  of 
the  bay  where  Points  San  Pedro  and  San  Pablo,  running  far  out  from 
the  mainland,  narrow  the  broad  waters  of  San  Pablo  and  San  Fran- 
cisco bays  into  a  connecting  isthmus.  Close  to  us  was  the  famous 
Red  Rock  planted  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  an  island 
which  cannot  contain  more  than  a  superficial  acre,  but  which  holds  a 
mine  of  manganese  which  seems  inexhaustible,  and  furnishes  nearly 
one-half  of  that  which  is  used.  This  rock  is  also  known  as  Golden 
Rock  in  legal  documents,  and  has  achieved  a  greater  notoriety  than 
ever,  as  it  defines  one  of  the  boundary  points  of  the  old  pueblo  of 
San  Francisco.  Just  north  of  Red  or  Golden  Rock  are  two  white 
and  gleaming  rocks  lifting  themselves  from   the  waters,   on  whose 
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smooth  top  and  sides  not  a  vestige  of  vegetation  is  seen,  but  which 
at  all  times  are  covered  with  marine  fowl  which,  generally  undisturbed 
by  the  passing  steamer,  look  on  with  stolid  indifference,  or  at  other 
times  simultaneously  arise  and  darken  the  air  as  they  wheel  around  in 
their  changing  but  noiseless  evolutions. 

It  was  to  none  of  these  points  of  interest,  however,  the  two  gentle- 
men noticed  were  directing  their  attention.  Far  over  the  bay  directly 
west  of  us  a  point  of  land  running  out  apparently  in  the  bay  was 
crowded  with  houses,  red  and  white,  gleaming  in  the  sunshine  and 
looming  up  with  more  than  ordinary  distinctness.  Running  back 
from  this  point,  the  waters  made  a  deep  indentation  in  the  mainland, 
forming  a  beautiful  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  could  be  plainly  seen  a 
village  nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  dark  and  forbidding-looking  moun- 
tain which  rose  abruptly  and  grandly  from  the  village.  To  the 
inquiry  of  the  other  gentleman  the  Californian  began  some  reply, 
and  as  I  had  been  long  enough  in  the  land  of  gold  to  learn  and  love 
the  free  and  easy  methods  of  introduction  they  have  there,  I  joined 
the  group  and  became  a  pleased  listener  to  the  conversation,  if  such 
can  be  called  which  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  one  man. 
"That  point,"  said  he,  "which  has  attracted  your  attention,  where 
the  white  houses  are  so  plainly  thrown  out  to  the  vision  by  the  dark 
red  of  the  brick  background,  is  San  Quentin,  the  State  prison.  That 
beautiful  village  which  nestles  so  cosily  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
and  so  near  the  bay,  is  San  Rafael,  celebrated  for  the  deliciousness 
of  its  climate,  and  a  noted  resort  for  the  consumptive  and  feeble ;  it 
is  considered  to  have  the  finest  climate  in  the  world.  And  that 
grand  old  mountain  rising  like  a  giant,  so  dark  and  frowning  as  if 
hating  the  beauty  below  it,  is  Tamalpias.  Its  name  is  suggestive  ;  it 
means  the  'home  of  the  bad  spirits'  in  the  Indian  tongue,  and  if 
without  seeing  it,  or  travelling  over  its  roads  and  paths  in  the  day- 
time, you  could  be  transported  there  at  night,  you  would  feel  how 
appropriately  the  name  is  used.  Very  different  indeed  would  it  im- 
press any  one  seen  by  day.  No  place  in  California  presents  greater 
contrasts.  Its  dark  sides  are  lined  with  beautiful  little  valleys,  and 
clear  and  sparkling  springs  and  streams  burst  out  all  over  it;  vegeta- 
tion, under  the  beautiful  sky  and  nourished  by  the  springs,  is  super- 
abundant. The  speckled  trout  leap  in  its  streams,  and  the  deer  and 
hare  and  quail  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  its  shades.  Its  gorges 
are  deep,  and  all  funnel-shaped  \  the  slightest  breeze  as  it  passes 
through  them  becomes  hoarse  and  discordant  as  it  moves  along,  and 
when  the  wind  increases  it  soughs  and  sighs  with  notes  of  superhuman 
power,  and  oftentimes  breaks  out  in  a  wild  shrill  shriek  that  has 
caused  even  men  to  start  up  with  fear,  so  close  and  thrilling  does  it 
seem.  The  Indians,  superstitious  as  they  are,  have  many  dark 
legends  of  the  place ;  nor  do  they  dare  go  near  this  home  of  the  evil 
ones  night  or  day,  even  when  pressed  for  food  and  knowing  how  it 
abounds  or  once  abounded  with  game.  Yet  near  that  mountain,  or 
rather  on  it,  was  once  enacted  a  scene  which  has  almost  converted 
me  to  the  opinion  that  Cooper's  novels  were  truthful  to  Indian 
character,  and  goes  strongly  to  support  the  idea  that  the  godlike 
stamp  has  not  been  entirely  obliterated  from  the  lowest  of  the  human 
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race.  If  you  would  like  me  to  do  so,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  half-turning 
to  myself  and  one  or  two  others  who  had  drawn  near,  evidently 
interested  in  what  he  was  saying,  "I  will  relate  the  circumstance." 
We  were  interested,  and  begged  him  to  proceed. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  taking  off  his  hat  and  allowing  the  cool  breeze  of 
the  bay  to  disorder  his  hair — "in  the  early  days  of  California,  a 
Digger  Indian  —  such  as  you  see,  in  their  degradation  and  utter 
loathsomeness,  for  a  Digger  is  as  far  down  in  the  human  scale  as  it 
is  possible  for  human  beings  to  descend  —  was  the  hero  of  an  ex- 
ploit on  that  mountain  and  near  these  scenes  which  would  have 
ennobled  an  Alexander  or  a  Bonaparte  in  our  estimation,  and  which 
the  hardy  pioneers  of  civilisation  have  transmitted  to  us  by  naming 
the  county  in  which  it  occurred  and  an  island  lying  near  by  after 
the  hero.  The  county  in  which  Tamalpias  is  situated  is  called  Marin, 
and  that  little  island  the  contour  of  which  you  can  scarcely  define 
from  here — for  it  seems  a  part  of  the  mainland  —  bears  the  same 
name.  Marin  was  a  Digger  chief.  His  contact  with  the  whites  had 
not  improved  his  morals,  though  it  had  induced  him  to  don  some  of 
the  vestments  of  the  v/hite  man.  His  legs  were  encased  in  breeches  ; 
a  dozen  shirts,  each  more  dirty  than  the  others,  covered  his  upper 
frame;  a  red-flannel  pair  of  drawers  and  a  shirt  of  the  same 
material,  drawn  out  and  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  large  cone  —  by 
some  mysterious  process  of  Digger  millinery  —  surmounted  his  brow, 
and  he  moved  among  the  dingy  squaws  of  his  tribe  a  perfect  woman- 
killer,  prince  of  fops  as  well  as  prince  of  his  tribe.  But  underneath 
all  this  lurked  the  heart  of  a  hero.  It  needed  but  circumstances  to 
develop  it,  and  circumstance  came.  A  young  lieutenant  had  been 
appointed  to  make  a  topographical  survey  of  the  country  about 
Tamalpias,  and  was  anxious  that  some  object  visible  for  a  great  dis- 
tance around  should  be  erected  on  its  loftiest  peak.  After  consulta- 
tion it  was  determined  to  place  a  cross  there,  and  Marin's  tribe  of 
Indians  were  hired  to  convey  the  pieces  of  which  it  was  composed 
to  the  mountain.  They  did  so  ;  but  when  they  reached  the  base 
they  all  refused  to  budge  another  step.  The  lieutenant  begged,  en- 
treated, threatened  in  vain.  The  Indians  dared  not  invade  the  home 
of  the  Evil  One ;  their  contract  to  carry  the  pieces  to  the  mountain 
was  completed  —  no  further  would  they  go.  The  Americans  were 
forced  '  to  bear  their  own  cross  ; '  and  two  days  after  they  had  com- 
pleted their  work  and  descended  the  mountain,  they  found  the 
Indians  at  some  distance  from  its  base,  but  a  spell  was  upon  them. 
The  old  men  sat  in  silence,  the  young  braves  unstrung  their  bows, 
and  the  young  squaws  and  aged  both  began  to  make  their  features 
more  hideous  by  painting  the  sides  of  their  faces,  their  temples,  and 
across  their  foreheads  with  pitch,  their  usual  mourning  garb.  Their 
chief  was  gone.  Two  suns  had  come  and  gone  and  still  their  chief 
came  not,  and  the  unearthly  wail  of  the  mourning  matrons  burst 
on  the  ears  of  the  mystified  Americans  like  the  wails  of  Tamalpias. 
The  tribe  doubted  not  but  that  their  chief  was  sacrificed  for  their 
temerity  in  even  approaching  the  mountains.  The  Americans 
camped  that  night  near  their  red  brothers.  As.  midnight  came,  and 
with  it  the  calm  cold  rays  looking  above  the  top  of  Tamalpias,  the 
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white  men  were  startled  by  a  yell  that  fairly  froze  their  blood,  from 
the  Diggers.  They  sprang  to  arms  and  prepared  for  the  fray. 
They  could  only  see  the  dusky  forms  of  Indian  maid  and  matron 
standing  motionless  before  their  lodge-fires,  while  Indian  brave  and 
medicine-man  and  old  man  with  triumphant  shouts  moved  in  the 
mazes  of  the  dance  of  peace.  And  this  continued  until  morning; 
and  when  it  broke  —  Lo !  the  chieftain  Marin  stood  in  the  white 
man's  camp,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  uttered  the  expressive 
ugh  !  ugh  !  of  the  Indian.  But  there  was  a  nameless  want  about  him. 
His  high  hat  was  slouched  and  hanging ;  his  shirts,  rustled  by  the 
morning  breeze,  displayed  their  numbers  and  too  much  of  the 
wearer  ;  his  breeches  —  where  were  they  ?  At  first  the  Americans 
felt  disposed  to  laugh,  but  there  was  an  air  of  sober  earnestness  in 
the  chieftain's  face  which  induced  their  leader  to  ask  Marin  '  Where 
have  you  been  ? '     The  chieftain  beckoned  him  aside  and  said  : 

" '  Senor,  I  am  a  chief.  My  people  are  my  children ;  I  dare  not 
let  them  run  into  danger.  I  sent  them  away ;  they  must  not  die  as 
leaves  die.  Senor,  I  am  a  chief!  No  man  must  call  me,  the  chief  of 
my  people,  coward  !  I  must  not  fear  spirits  ;  I  meet  them  alone. 
Seiior,  I  am  a  chief!  I  went  where  the  white  man  went;  I  saw  him 
plant  in  the  ground  his  cross-sticks ;  I  heard  the  howl  of  the  angry 
God  ;  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  white  man's  sign  one  sun  ;  I  am 
here  !    Soon  the  angry  spirits  will  call  me  away  ;  I  am  ready  ! ' 

"  The  chieftain's  form  grew  grand  and  stately  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  low  and  debased  as  he  and  his  people  are  ;  but  they  struck  a 
chord  in  the  lieutenant's  breast  which  told  him  they  two  were  akin. 
He  took  the  old  man's  hand  and  pressed  it ;  at  the  same  moment  a 
smile  passed  over  his  face  as  he  said,  '  But,  brother,  where  are  your 
breeches  ? '  The  proud  old  chieftain  straightened  up  his  form,  and 
slowly  extending  his  index  finger  towards  the  cross  on  top  of 
Tamalpias  as  he  exclaimed,  'I  knew  you  would  not  believe  I  had 
been  there  —  and  I  —  ' 

The  American  looked.  At  that  moment  the  mountain  breeze  caught 
the  fragments  that  had  helped  to  cover  the  form  of  the  brave  old 
fellow  the  day  before,  and  lo  !  it  streamed  forth  as  a  banner  in  the 
sky." 

B.  R. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Old  Mallow  Marsh.     Early  Life  of  Hampden  Sparks. 

THERE  are  some  links  in  the  chain  of  our  story  that  have 
rusted  by  reason  of  their  age,  and  need  to  be  rubbed  to- 
gether with  the  newer  and  fresher  ones  that  our  readers  may  recog- 
nise them  as  being  all  of  a  piece.  They  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Sparks  family  and  their  travelling  companions,  of  our  host 
of  Holly  Tavern,  and  have  twice  met  there  the  strange  characters  so 
darkly  and  yet  so  inevitably  linked  together  with  the  bright  and  the 
good  in  our  story. 

We  now  leave  for  a  little  while  our  new  acquaintances  that  already 

seem  to  us  as  if  we  had  known  them  a  long  time,   and    ask  our 

readers  to  go  with  us  to  "  Mallow  Marsh,"  the  home  of  Hampden 

Sparks,  Esq.,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  old  places  to  be  found 

in  Warwickshire,  that  garden-spot  of  the  Midland  counties.     How 

long  Mallow  Marsh  had  been  in  the   Sparks  family  we  will  not  say ; 

it  had  been  handed  down  through  many  generations,  and  now,  for 

the  first  time,  it  was  in  possession  of  one  who  seemed  likely  to  live 

and  die  a  bachelor,  in  which  event  the  property  would  descend  to 

the  nearest  of  kin  bearing  the  Sparks  name.     Situated  on  a  steep 

bank  overhanging  the  Avon,  the  old  mansion  stood  a  monument  of 

the  past.     Each  generation,  by  an  addition  of  a  turret  here  or  new 

apartment  there,  now  square  and  Norman-like,  and  again  with  the 

.  sharp  peaked  roof  and  windows  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  had  left 

its  architectural  finger-prints  ;  and  a  quainter  specimen,  combining 

past  and  present,  could  not  have  been  found  in  all  the  realm.     The 

wall  on  the  side  next  to  the  Avon  had  its  foundation  laid  deep  down 

below  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  was  built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone 

quarried   ages  ago.     No   further  use  was  made  of  the  deep  cellar 

thus  formed  than  as  a  wine-room,  where  in  pipes,  or  carefully  bottled 

and  placed  in  a  succession  of  racks,  was  stored  a  collection  of  wines 

of  rare  quality.     Above  this  cellar  were  a  kitchen  and  servants'  hall, 

the  windows  looking  out  on  the  stream  more  than  thirty  feet  below, 

and  thence  across  the  meadow  and  distant  fields  ;  while  a  little  way  up 

the  Avon  could  be  seen  old  "  Ivy  Mill,"  with  its  dark  mossy  wheel,  the 

foot-bridge,  the  dam,  and  all  the  surroundings  that  made  it  one  of 

the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  county.     On  the  first  floor  of  the 

mansion  as  you  entered  from  the  lawn  was  the  grand  hall,  with  its 

old  portraits,  armor,  furniture,  and  the  household-gods  of  the  Sparks 

family  for  many  generations. 

Passing  through  the  hall,  and  beneath  an  archway  in  which  there 
huno-  in  place  of  a  door  a  beautiful  piece  of  blue  and  gold  tapestry 
representing  the  family  coat  of  arms,  you  entered    a  succession  of 
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drawing-rooms,  the  last  terminating  in  a  capacious  bay-window  over- 
looking the  scene  we  have  described  as  visible  from  the  servants'  hall. 
There  was  nothing  lacking  in  the  old  house  at  Mallow  Marsh  to 
make  any  lover  of  home  and  family  desire  to  have  it  other  than  it 
was  ;  and  Hampden  Sparks,  on  his  return  after  an  absence  of  years, 
seemed  so  much  delighted  with  everything  about  him  that  he  was 
satisfied,  after  the  first  painting  and  cleaning  was  done,  to  leave  the 
spiders  to  do  their  work  in  the  old  hall,  and  was  disposed  to  grumble  if 
Mrs.  Grimcheek,  the  housekeeper,  disturbed  too  many  of  the  webs 
or  stirred  up  much  dust  when  her  cleaning  days  came.  But  we  have 
some  interest  in  Mr.  Sparks'  long  absence  from  Mallow  Marsh,  for 
there  were  events  connected  with  his  life  in  all  that  time  that  touch 
some  of  those  we  have  introduced  to  our  readers  years  afterward  ; 
and  it  will  not  therefore  be  uninteresting  to  follow  him  at  least  through 
a  few  of  those  scenes,  for  only  in  so  doing  can  we  hope  to  find  out 
some  things  we  could  not  otherwise  explain. 

Hampden  Sparks  had  in  early  life  shown  a  predilection  for  the 
army ;  and  coming  to  manhood  at  a  warlike  period  of  European 
history,  when  the  first  Napoleon  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and 
resisting  with  all  the  power  of  the  French  people  a  succession  of 
coalitions  in  which  Great  Britain  was  a  leading  spirit,  he  found  but 
little  difficulty  in  gratifying  his  inclination.  He  was  master  of  Mallow 
Marsh  with  an  ample  income.  His  only  brother,  Harold  Sparks, 
deciding  that  his  slim  annuity  (much  too  slim  to  sustain  him  in  the 
sphere  in  which  by  birth  and  education  he  should  move  at  home) 
would  be  more  available  in  helping  him  to  rise  to  fortune  in  a  new 
country,  had  first  articled  himself  to  an  attorney  in  Chancery  Lane, 
and  then  removed  to  America,  settling  at  Savannah,  Georgia.  Left 
thus  free  to  do  as  he  should  choose,  Hampden  Sparks  was  not  long 
in  making  up  his  mind,  but  quickly  prepared  himself  for  the  examina- 
tion necessary,  and  purchased  a  commission  as  colonel  of  dragoons 
in  a  new  regiment  then  forming  for  active  service  in  the  Peninsula. 

Colonel  Sparks  being  wealthy,  talented,  and  agreeable,  was  the 
toast  of  his  regiment,  popular  with  the  men,  and  a  favorite  with  his 
superiors.  Having  been  unrestrained  and  indulged  up  to  the  time  of 
the  death  of  his  parents,  and  since  that  time  having  followed  his  own 
devices,  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  many  how  good  a  soldier 
he  made.  No  one  doubted  his  good  English  pluck,  but  many  who 
had  known  him  at  Harrow,  and  afterward  at  Cambridge,  where  his 
eccentricities  were  more  noticeable  than  anything  else,  predicted  for 
him  a  short  career  in  the  profession  of  arms  when  he  should  get  a 
taste  of  the  hard  work  before  him  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  when  they 
heard  of  his  regiment  as  distinguished,  and  saw  mention  of  his 
promptness  and  gallantry  on  occasions  peculiarly  trying,  it  created  no 
little  astonishment  at  home.  His  regiment  was  ready  in  time  to 
embark  in  the  famous  expedition  commanded  by  Sir  John  Moore,  and 
it  was  in  the  campaign  that  ended  in  the  siege  of  Corunna  that  he 
received  his  initiation  to  military  life ;  and  on  that  retreat  experience 
taught  him  much  of  the  self-denial  and  endurance  that  made  him  a 
soldier,  and  fitted  him  for  a  post  of  honor  in  the  assault  on  Badajoz, 
a  little  more  than  three  years  after.     The  last  day  at  Corunna  was 
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one  of  darkness  and  trial,  for  Colonel  Sparks  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  fight  and  near  to  his  noble  and  brave  but  disheartened  com- 
mander when  the  fatal  cannon-shot  brought  its  unwelcome  summons. 
Being  in  the  rear-guard  that  covered  the  embarkation,  he  saw  hundreds 
of  brave  fellows  (many  of  them  in  his  immediate  command)  go  down 
before  the  enemy,  while  many  more  sick  or  wounded  were  left  to  take 
their  chance  for  recovery  among  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  The 
sight  sickened  him,  and  but  for  sterner  duties  that  crowded  upon  him 
in  this  moment  of  peril,  and  the  plucky  resolution  to  stand  by  honor 
and  country  even  to  the  death,  he  would  have  been  sorely  tempted  to 
give  way  to  the  spirit  of  darkness  and  gloom  that  seemed  at  the 
moment  to  rest  on  all  around  him.  True,  when  thus  tried  he  passed 
through  this  ordeal,  and  we  find  him  participating  in  all  the  campaigns 
from  Corunna  to  the  time  of  his  severe  wounding  at  Badajoz  ;  and  it 
is  to  this  period  of  his  early  history  we  desire  more  especially  to 
introduce  our  readers. 

Warm  work  was  before  the  army  under  Wellington  on  the  night  of . 
the  6th  of  April,  for  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  grand  assault ;  and 
Badajoz  was  one  of  the  strongest  positions  in  Spain,  and  offered  in  its 
succession  of  defences  barriers  that  might  well  have  discouraged  even 
a  brave  commander  and  an  equally  dauntless  army.  Colonel  Sparks' 
regiment  had  for  several  weeks  been  engaged  in  outpost  duty,  and 
now  by  his  own  request  had  been  temporarily  dismounted  and  attached 
to  the  Fourth  Division  under  General  Colville,  that  he  might  have 
the  honor  of  participating  in  the  assault.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  6th  everything  was  in  readiness.  Orders  had  been  issued  to  the 
division  commanders,  storming  parties  had  been  selected,  their  sup- 
ports were  in  position,  and  the  besiegers  only  waited  for  the  darkness 
of  night  to  settle  down  before  they  should  encircle  Badajoz  with  a 
cordon  of  fire  and  charge  upon  their  enemies.  There  were  earnest 
faces  in  the  trenches,  for  many  of  those  brave  fellows  felt  that  to  them 
no  to-morrow  would  dawn,  and  if  they  would  send  any  message  to 
the  dear  ones  far  away  in  the  peaceful  homes  of  Old  England,  they 
should  tell  each  other  now,  that  the  survivors  might  treasure  up  each 
message  and  bear  it  homeward  when  the  war  should  end. 

Colonel  Sparks  was  sitting  on  a  sand-bag  in  the  trenches  just  before 
dark,  talking  to  one  of  the  engineers  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the 
duty  of  directing  the  movements  of  the  advance  of  the  Fourth  Divi- 
sion, when  he  heard  the  well-known  voice  of  Archie  Clevis,  his 
faithful  body-servant,  whom  he  had  left  the  day  before  in  the  rear  in 
charge  of  his  horses.  Archie  was  the  son  of  the  old  steward  at 
Mallow  Marsh,  had  been  warmly  attached  to  Sparks  from  their  early 
boyhood,  and  when  his  master  determined  to  enter  the  army,  begged 
hard  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  go  and  take  care  of  him  ;  and  to 
his  honor  be  it  said  that  he  never  once  repented,  but  bore  all  the  ills 
of  camp  life  with  fortitude ;  and  even  as  we  introduce  him  to  our 
readers  for  the  first  time,  he  has  come  in  search  of  the  Colonel  to  beg 
the  privilege  of  being  near  him  during  the  night.  His  rough,  cracked 
voice  was  unmistakeable  as  he  asked  a  soldier  lying  on  the  ground 
near  by,  "Do  you  know  Colonel  Sparks  of  our  dragoons.'"' 

"And  what  would  dragoons  be  doing  here,  Greeney  .-•  I  think  I  see 
dragoons  charging  them  works  !  " 
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"  Not  so  fast,"  scraped  out  Archie ;  "  Colonel  Sparks  goes  with 
the  stormin'  party,  and  is  in  the  trenches  somewhere.  Have  you  seen 
no  Colonel  o'  dragoons  about  here  ?  " 

"  This  way,  Archie,"  called  the  Colonel.  "  What  do  you  wish  with 
me,  and  why  did  you  leave  the  rear  ? " 

Archie  came  forward  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction  at  having  so  easily 
found  his  master,  and  proceeded  in  his  rough  way  to  explain  his 
errand. 

"  Ye  see,  Master  Hampden,  I  brought  ye  letters  from  'ome,  and 
maybe  it  mought  be  the  last  we  would  get,  and  I  hurried  to  bring  'em 
before  night  was  on  us."  Here  Archie  made  an  awkward  pause,  and 
touching  his  cap,  handed  the  Colonel  two  letters.  By  the  dim  twi- 
light he  read  them,  only  to  find  them  of  an  unimportant  nature  in  view 
of  the  present  occasion,  the  one  being  from  Archie's  father,  the  other 
from  his  banker  enclosing  a  remittance.  Thrusting  the  letters  into  a 
pocket  of  his  coat,  he  turned  about  quickly,  saying, 

"  Do  you  wish  anything  else,  Archie  ?  " 

"Yes,  please  Sir." 

"  Speak  out  then,  for  time  is  precious." 

"Please,  Sir,  then,  I  came  to  stay  with  you  to-night,  if  you  will 
let  me." 

"Archie,  you  know  not  what  you  ask.  Do  you  know  we  are  going 
to  storm  the  Trinidad  yonder  in  less  than  three  hours?" 

"Yes,  Sir,  and  that's  what  I  come  for,"  said  Archie,  as  his  eyes 
flashed,  and  he  grinned  again. 

"  What  will  become  of  my  horses  and  baggage  if  you  leave  them  ?  " 

"They  are  safe  enough.  Sir,  an'  mayhap  we  won't  need  the  luggage 
by  mornin'." 

"  You  are  one  of  Job's  comforters  at  any  rate,  I  am  afraid  you 
are  too  much  in  favor  of  killing  us  all,  whether  or  no,  to  have  you 
with  us." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that.  Master  Hampden.  We  can't  die  afore  our 
time  ;  but  when  a  man  starts  on  business  like  this,  he  ought  to  look 
death  square  in  the  face  and  be  ready  to  muster  out  whenever  his 
name's  called,  and  I  ain't  afeard  to  do  that." 

"  Do  you  really  wish  to  remain  with  me  then  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  do.  Sir." 

"I  will  not  deny  you,  Archie;  and  now  step  this  way  a  moment." 
Archie  followed  him  a  little  way  apart,  and  Colonel  Sparks  proceeded 
to  give  instructions  to  his  faithful  servant  in  case  he  should  survive 
him. 

"  It  gratifies  me,  Archie,"  he  said,  "  that  you  should  have  sought  to 
follow  me  to  the  post  of  honor,  which  is  also  now  one  of  e.xtreme 
danger.  Bloody  work  is  before  us,  and  many  will  go  into  the  breaches 
to-night  where  few  will  come  out.  Have  you  really  made  up  your 
mind  to  die  "i  " 

"God  willin',  and  it's  needed,  I  have.  Sir." 

"  All  right  then,  I  shall  be  in  the  front  line  ;  take  your  place  im- 
mediately behind  me,  and  try  to  keep  near  me  as  we  go  down  into 
the  ditch  and  up  the  ladders.  Should  I  fall  in  the  assault,  do  not 
stop  to  assist  me ;  only  mark  well  where  you  leave  me,  and  when  all 
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is  over,  if  you  survive,  take  my  body  home  to  rest  at  Mallow  Marsh, 
in  the  sod  of  old  England." 

Archie's  blue  eyes  glistened,  but  his  voice  was  firm  as  he  replied, 
'•'I'll  try  to  do  it  all,  Sir." 

The  suspense  was  fearful  between  dark  and  the  hour  that  had  been 
appointed  for  the  combined  attack.  Here  and  there  were  seen  drifts 
of  vapor  rising  from  the  river  and  the  inundation  that  protected 
Trinidad,  and  floating  over  the  encampment.  The  sky  was  dark  ; 
and  all  along  the  lines  could  be  heard  the  hum  of  voices  as  the  men 
talked  of  what  was  before  them,  and  cheered  each  other  with  an  ex- 
pressed hope  of  victory.  Oflicers  encouraged  their  men  and  bade 
them  be  bold,  brave,  and  swift  in  striking;  and  never  had  officers 
braver  men  than  those  that  followed  them  down  into  the  ditches  and 
into  the  breaches  on  that  night. 

Archie  stood  just  behind  his  master  as  the  first  rattle  of  musketry 
and  roar  of  artillery  broke  the  stillness  that  had  prevailed.  To  their 
right  could  be  heard  the  shouts  of  Picton's  division  as  they  rushed 
like  an  avalanche  upon  the  castle  ;  and  then  came  the  order  that 
thrilled  every  man  as  he  caught  the  sharp  shrill  words  :  "  Forward  ! 
to  the  breach  !  "  Soon  there  was  such  a  scene  as  is  seldom  witnessed 
even  in  war.  With  reckless  bravery  the  storming  party  rushed  head- 
long into  the  ditches,  while  the  besieged  hurled  from  the  ramparts 
upon  them  a  flame  of  musketry,  shells,  and  other  missiles,  that  carried 
death  into  their  ranks,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  shouts  and  screams, 
prayers  and  curses,  that  could  be  heard  above  the  fearful  din  of  the 
fight.  One  of  the  first  to  climb  the  ladders,  the  Colonel  was  soon 
hotly  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  with  a  French  soldier,  who  used 
almost  superhuman  efforts  to  hurl  him  upon  the  sword-blades  and 
old  bayonets  with  which  the  breach  and  edges  of  the  parapet  were 
thickly  planted  ;  nor  did  he  cease  his  efforts  to  thrust  him  through, 
even  after  Archie  had  temporarily  relieved  his  master  by  putting  a 
bullet  through  their  adversary.  This  proved  a  temporary  relief 
indeed,  for  the  besieged  came  bravely  up  to  the  defence,  each  man 
firing  or  using  his  bayonet  with  fearful  effect  upon  the  handful  of 
brave  men  that  had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  place  where  they  could 
stand.  Hundreds  were  hurled  back  into  the  ditches,  while  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  was  illuminated  by  the  explosion  of  shells  and  the 
flash  of  artillery  as  besiegers  and  besieged  answered  each  other. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  one  man  could  hear  another  speak,  even 
if  he  were  standing  by  his  side  ;  but  none  could  forget  how  another 
looked  as  eye  answered  eye  in  the  lurid  light  that  shone  about  them. 
Up  the  ladders  they  came  eager  to  sustain  the  advance,  only  to  find 
as  they  gained  the  top  but  a  handful  left  of  those  that  had  gone 
before,  the  prostrate  forms  of  their  comrades  silently  telling  the  sad 
story.  Thrice  wounded,  once  by  a  ball  and  twice,  by  the  bayonet, 
Colonel  Sparks  fell  fortunately  just  within  the  breach  ;  for  had  he 
fallen  over  the  edge  and  down  into  the  ditch  thus  early  in  the  action, 
he  would  have  been  crushed  beneath  the  heavy  timbers  hurled  from 
above,  or  smothered  beneath  his  slain  and  wounded  fellow-soldiers. 
Being  insensible  for  some  time  after  falling,  he  was  supposed  by  his 
enemies  to  be  dead,  and  was  sometimes  trodden  upon  by  his  own  men 
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as  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  they  surged  back  and  forward  time  after 
time  over  the  same  ground.  Long  after  midnight,  consciousness 
began  to  return,  and  the  Colonel  became  aware  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  friends.  The  enemy  had  been  driven  even  beyond  their 
entrenchments;  firing  had  almost  ceased  in  the  direction  of  the 
Castle,  and  far  over  toward  St.  Vincent,  on  the  extreme  left  of  their 
line,  he  could  hear  shouts  of  victory.  Although  faint  and  almost 
speechless,  he  rose  up  on  his  elbow,  and  called  to  some  one  lying 
near  in  feeble  tones  :  "  Comrade,  we  have  won  !  " 

Slowly  his  neighbor  turned  over  toward  him,  saying,  "  Praise  God  ! 
it's  Master  Hampden !  I  feared  ye  was  killed,  Sir."  And  in  a 
moment  more  Archie  was  by  his  master's  side. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Dawn  at  Badajoz.     The  Price  of  Victory.     The  La  Riva's. 
A  LITTLE  Flirtation  begun. 

The  morning  after  a  victory  is  a  sad  awakening  to  victor  and  van- 
quished.    The  sun  arose  struggling  to  shine,  but  dimmed  by  clouds  of 
mist  from  the  Guadiana,  and  the  heavy  columns  of  smoke  that  con- 
tinued to  ascend  from  the  fortifications  on  the  left,  where  the  French 
were  making  a  final  struggle  to  save  the  remnant  of  their  garrison. 
The  city  had  been  brightly  illuminated  all  night,  and  many  of  the 
lights  were  still  blazing  as  the  inhabitants,  almost  frenzied  by  the 
exciting  scenes  around  them,  either  rushed   through  the  streets  in 
wild  confusion,  or  sought  shelter  deep  down  in  the  cellars  of  their 
houses,  leaving  their  richly  furnished  apartments  open  to  the  intrusion 
of  any  passer-by.      It  had  been  a  fearful  night,   and  morning  only 
came  to  reveal  what  havoc  had  been  made  in  the  ranks  of  besiegers 
and  besieged;  the  people  of  Badajoz  being  sorely  tried  as  witnesses 
of  it  all.     Some  of  them,  deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  English,  had 
sons  and  brothers  in  the  besieging  army  ;  while  others,  won  over  by 
the  French  during  their  occupation  of  the  place,  looked  on  with  sad 
faces  as  they  saw  the  English  army,  with  their  allies,  march  in  and 
take  possession  of  the  fortifications.     Looking  down  from  the  ram- 
parts of  St.  Maria  and  Trinidad,  the  victor  saw  before  him  the  hosts 
that  had  mustered  out  of  service  in  the  ditches  below,  their  red  coats 
still  deeper  red  with  their  life-blood  ;  while  along  the  streets  were 
borne  the  v/ounded,  until  the  price  of  victory,  all  told,  amounted  to 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the   British  army.     To  add  to  the  excitement 
already  rampant  in  the  town,  stragglers  from  the  army,  inflamed  by 
the  sight  of  their  dead  comrades,  began  first  to  plunder  for  the  sake 
of  food  and  drink,  and  afterwards,  maddened  by  the  free  flow  of 
wine,  scenes  were  enacted  that  shed  no  lustre  upon  the  actors,  and 
that  sent  terror  to  the  hearts  of  many.     As  firing  gradually  ceased 
and  the  sun  rose  higher,  the  tumult  in  the  city  increased  ;  soldiers 
were  everywhere,  in  public  buildings,  churches,  and  residences,  and 
loot  was  gathered  from  any  and  every  source  ;  while  grotesque  figures, 
robed   in   the   vestments   of   priesthood,    carried   every   imaginable 
valuable  about  the  streets. 
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Colonel  Sparks  was  still  lying  where  he  had  fallen,  conscious  that 
he  was  growing  weaker  from  loss  of  blood,  and  still  no  succor  seemed 
near.  At  last  he  made  an  effort  to  speak,  and  said  in  a  feeble  voice, 
"Archie,  can  you  walk,  or  are  you  too  badly  hurt?"  for  he  had 
noticed  that  in  coming  to  him,  when  first  discovered,  Archie  had 
crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

"It's  not  much  walking  I  can  do,  Sir,  as  I  have  a  bayonet-hole 
through  both  my  legs  and  a  knock  on  the  head ;  but  I  can  crawl. 
What  will  ye  have.  Sir  ? " 

"  Poor  fellow  !  you  are  as  badly  off  as  I  am ;  lie  still." 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Hampden,  I  feel  strong  now.     Can  I  help  ye?  " 

"  Only  by  calling  some  one,  Archie,  for  if  I  do  not  get  relief  very 
soon  I  shall  sink  from  exhaustion." 

Archie  crawled  slowly  away,  and  not  without  much  pain  and  diffi- 
culty reached  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  town  where  dwelt 
the  wealthier  classes,  and  where  he  knew  it  would  be  probable  that 
some  of  the  officers  would  take  up  their  quarters.  Stopping  to  rest 
under  an  archway  leading  into  a  little  square  court,  he  heard  sounds 
of  strife,  and  looking,  he  saw  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  court  an 
old  Spaniard,  with  bare  head  and  long  gray  beard,  his  eyes  flashing 
like  fire-balls,  as  in  broken  English  he  besought  and  then  threatened 
an  English  soldier  who  held  a  beautiful  girl  by  the  hand,  and  one  by 
one  was  stripping  the  jewelled  rings  from  her  fingers.  Archie  re- 
cognised the  soldier  as  the  most  desperate  character  in  Colonel 
Sparks'  regiment,  a  man  who  would,  when  all  his  baser  passions  were 
aroused,  go  to  any  excess  that  he  dared,  and  being  reckless  he 
dared  much.  More  than  once  had  they  been  at  variance,  and  Archie 
well  knew  that  nothing  but  nerve  and  promptness  would  answer  in 
this  case,  if  he  would  save  the  old  Spaniard  and  rescue  his  daughter. 

Crawling  along  quietly  he  reached  the  group  unobserved,  and  had 
the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  within  three  feet  of  the  ruffian's  heart  before 
he  spoke.  His  first  demand  was,  "  Surrender,  you  brute,  or  you  are 
a  dead  man  !  " 

That  voice  was  familiar,  and  turning,  the  ruffian  saw  Archie's  grim 
face  in  which  was  written  "surrender  or  death."  And  just  below  the 
face  he  saw  the  gaping  muzzle  of  a  pistol,  which  grew  as  he  stared 
at  it  into  a  huge  cannon's  mouth,  ready  to  swallow  him  up. 

Ruffians  are  as  a  rule  cowards  ;  they  do  sometimes  in  gangs, 
seldom  alone,  desperate  things,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  one  to  face  im- 
mediate sudden  death  when  cowardice  will  give  him  life.  With  a 
grin  of  recognition  the  soldier  relaxed  his  grasp  on  the  girl's  hand, 
and,  thrusting  the  rings  he  had  already  plucked  into  his  pocket,  said, 
"Hi!  Archie,  you  won't  shoot  an  old  comrade?    Put  down  that  pistol." 

"Give  me  yours  then  first,"  replied  Archie. 

"  Devil  a  bit  will  I." 

"I  give  you  only  time  to  hand  that  Spanish  gentleman  your  pistol : 
do  it,  and  you  live  ;  if  not,  you  die." 

"Do  you  mean  that,  Archie?" 

"I  do." 

"  Here,  old  Spanish,  take  my  pistol ;  I  don't  want  to  die,  and  Archie 
will  shoot  me  certain  if  he  says  so.  Give  me  another  bottle  of  your 
old  sherry  and  I'll  go." 
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"  No  more  wine,  Senor ;  nor  must  we  let  him  go.  Call  some  one 
to  help,  and  lock  him  up  until  Colonel  Sparks  is  ready  for  him." 

For  the  first  time  Don  Alfonso  La  Riva  now  noticed  that  his  de- 
liverer looked  pale  and  haggard  ;  and  while  the  servants  carried,  the 
rufiianly  dragoon  to  be  locked  up  until  he  could  be  reported  at  the 
headquarters,  the  father  and  daughter  with  many  words  of  thanks 
assisted  Archie  into  the  house,  and  were  not  long  in  making  him  as 
comfortable  as  his  condition  would  allow. 

Don  Alfonso's  residence  was  a  model  of  antiquated  comfort,  and 
had  fortunately  passed  through  the  siege  without  a  stray  shot  having 
struck  its  walls,  much  less  disturbed  its  inward  tranquillity.  Portraits 
of  the  La  Riva's,  Pico's,  and  other  branches  of  the  two  great  family 
trees  here  blended,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  grand  hall,  parlors,  and 
galleries,  while  the  luxurious  appointments  in  each  room  through 
which  Archie  was  carried  before  he  reached  the  quiet  quarters 
assigned  him,  betokened  the  owner  of  this  establishment  to  be  a  man 
of  wealth  and  social  position. 

"  Rest,  Senor,  and  welcome,"  were  the  first  words  of  Don  Alfonso 
as  they  laid  Archie  on  the  couch  that  had  been  prepared  for  him. 
"  Do  take  some  wine  ;  and  my  doctor  shall  be  called." 

"  Thank  you,  Senor,  but  I  cannot  stay  ;  my  master.  Colonel  Sparks 
of  our  dragoons  [Archie  had  called  the  regiment  "  our  dragoons  " 
until  it  had  come  to  be  known  in  the  command  as  such]  is  badly 
wounded,  and  I  must  soon  go  to  him." 

"I  shall  have  the  honor  to  go  with  you,  Senor,  and  Colonel  Sparks 
will  be  brought  to  my  house.  Aqui!  Caspar,"  and  the  old  Don, 
more  rapidly  than  an  Englishman  could  ever  teach  his  tongue  to 
speak,  gave  his  chief  of  many  servants  orders  in  Spanish  that  were 
quickly  obeyed. 

Soon  it  was  announced  that  all  was  in  readiness  to  go  for  Colonel 
Sparks,  and  Archie  led  the  way,  being  borne  on  a  light  stretcher 
covered  with  a  springy  soft  webbing  that  would  have  been  really 
quite  comfortable  without  the  soft  cushion  that  overspread  it.  It  was 
a  queer  sight  —  the  old  Don,  with  a  retinue  of  servants  in  livery, 
walking  after  a  stretcher  on  which  lay  only  a  common  soldier ;  and 
as  they  picked  their  way  through  the  crowded  streets  and  took  the 
direction  of  Trinidad,  curious  eyes  followed  them,  and  many  wondered 
what  had  so  bestirred  the  sympathies  of  Don  Alfonso  La  Riva. 

There  they  found  Colonel  Sparks  where  Archie  had  left  him  with 
the  dead  all  around  him  ;  one  poor  fellow  having  crawled  close  to  his 
side  to  die,  seeking  companionship  even  in  his  last  hour.  The  loss 
of  blood  had  been  great,  and  Archie  was  frightened  as  he  discovered 
that  his  master  was  insensible ;  but  with  a  quickness  that  showed 
perfect  familiarity  with  such  scenes,  Don  Alfonso  and  Caspar  bathed 
him  with  fresh  water,  forced  a  little  wine  between  his  lips,  and 
picking  him  up  gently,  placed  him  on  the  extra  stretcher  they  had 
brought,  and  were  soon  on  their  way  back. 

The  English  surgeons  were  busy  for  many  days  after  the  surrender, 
and  as  only  a  small  detachment  of  picked  men  from  "  our  dragoons  " 
had  been  under  fire,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to 
leave  the  regiment,  and  therefore,  deprived  of  his  services,  Colonel 
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Sparks  had  to  report  himself  as  in  private  quarters,  and  to  accept 
such  services  as  he  could  obtain.  Fortunately,  the  old  Spanish 
surgeon  called  in  by  Don  Alfonso  proved  a  master  in  his  art ;  stab- 
bing was  no  novelty  to  him,  for  he  treated  wounds  from  the  stiletto 
every  day,  and  seemed  to  know  by  intuition  the  direction  a  ball  had 
taken.  So  the  Colonel  had  occasion  to  be  thankful  that  he  escaped 
the  hurried  treatment  in  the  hospitals,  and  soon  felt  himself  to  be 
rapidly  recovering  from  wounds  that  under  less  favorable  conditions 
would  have  speedily  terminated  his  life. 

With  no  bones  broken,  Archie's  recovery  was  even  more  rapid,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  able  to  wait  on  his  master,  and  relieve 
him  to  some  extent  from  the  obsequious  attentions  of  the  Spanish 
servants  of  the  household,  that  had  been  treading  on  each  other's 
heels  all  through  his  convalescence  in  their  endeavors  to  serve  him. 

One  morning  about  two  weeks  after  his  wounding.  Colonel  Sparks 
was  reclining  on  a  sofa  in  the  beautiful  little  parlor  that  opened  into 
his  chamber.  Archie  had  brought  in  the  home  mail,  and  having  read 
his  letters,  was  deeply  interested  in  reading  a  copy  of  The  Times, 
giving  the  first  account  he  had  seen  of  the  storming  of  Ciudad 
Roderigo,  in  which  he  had  participated  only  three  months  before, 
when  the  soft  knock  he  had  heard  every  morning  since  he  had  been 
there,  told  him  the  Don  was  coming. 

"  Come  in,  Senor,"  he  said  gaily.  "  I  hope  the  sun  shines  with 
golden  beams  for  you  this  morning." 

"  Good-day  to  you,  Sehor  the  Colonel,"  for  thus  he  always 
addressed  his  guest ;  "  it  is  a  bright  day,  and  you  must  feel  better." 

"Thanks  to  the  good  doctor  and  your  generous  hospitality,  I  am 
much  better,  Senor,  and  will  soon  be  well  enough  to  return  to  my 
regiment.  I  know  not  whether  to  be  the  more  glad  or  sorry,  for  I 
shall  have  much  to  regret  in  leaving  such  kind  friends." 

'*  Speak  not  of  it,  Sefior  the  Colonel;  you  have  been  like  a  prisoner 
in  my  house,  so  troublesome  were  the  wounds.  All  we  have  done 
has  been  from  love  — love  to  so  kind  a  gentleman,  love  to  the  cause 
of  Spain;  and  you  do  not  go  for  many  weeks  to  come.  I  bear  to 
you  the  compliments  of  Senora  La  Riva  and  Senorita  Pico,  hoping 
you  shall  be  pleased  to  dine  with  them  to-day.  I  am  sorry  that  I  go 
away  for  three  days.  I  beg  you  to  be  master  of  my  house,  and  hope 
to  find  you  happy  and  well  when  I  return." 

"  How  soon  do  you  go,  Senor  ?  " 

"  In  one  hour  my  coach  will  leave." 

"  Then  I  will  dress  and  be  introduced  to  the  ladies  before  you 
start."  And  begging  Don  Alfonso  to  remain  seated,  the  Colonel 
withdrew,  and  summoning  Archie  to  his  aid,  soon  completed  no  very 
elaborate  preparation,  and  returning,  descended  to  the  grand  draw- 
ing-room, where,  lost  among  sofas,  mirrors,  pictures,  tapestry,  and  the 
thousand  adornments  that  crowded  this  almost  regal  Spanish  home, 
the  Senora  and  Senorita  Pico  were  found  waiting  to  receive  their  guest. 

The  Senora  had  in  early  days  been  beautiful,  if  a  portrait  of  her 
then  hanging  in  the  room  had  not  been  fearfully  flattered  ;  but  flesh 
had  swallowed  up  every  outline  of  beauty,  and  only  her  bright  black 
eyes  were  left  to  tell  of  her  past  triumphs.     A  mountam  of  flesh, 
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she  arose  and  welcomed  the  Colonel  with  much  suavity,  and  he 
soon  found  that  in  the  presence  of  so  much  vivacity  one  was  tempted 
to  forget  the  olives  and  oil  suggested  at  first  sight. 

Senorita  Pico  was  very  beautiful,  with  large  lustrous  black  eyes  all 
expression,  and  varying  with  every  thought  that  flashed  through  her 
active  sparkling  brain.  Her  features  were  very  regular,  and  the 
teeth  she  displayed  when  smiling  or  laughing  shone  like  pearls ;  and 
as  she  glanced  at  you,  or  spoke  in  merry  ringing  tones,  there  was  a 
witchery  about  it  all  that  insensibly  drew  you  nearer  to  her.  Colonel 
Sparks  was  almost  dazzled  by  such  a  combination  of  loveliness  and 
luxury,  and  as  he  reclined  an  invalid  on  one  of  the  richly  cushioned 
sofas,  and  listened  to  Senorita  Pico's  gentle  voice  sympathising  with 
his  condition,  expressing  hope  for  the  cause  in  which  he  was  strug- 
gling, and  at  last  at  her  mother's  request  singing  to  an  accom- 
paniment on  the  guitar  a  bright  little  song,  all  the  brighter  for  her 
manner  of  singing  it,  he  felt  touched  as  never  before.  Surely,  thought 
he,  the  art  of  winning  is  woman's  first  study,  and  Dame  Mature  has 
done  more  for  this  young  Spanish  girl  than  any  of  her  sisters  I  ever 
met.  As  the  last  strain  of  the  little  song  died  away.  Sparks  turned 
toward  the  fair  singer  with  a  mingled  look  of  pleasure  and  admiration, 
saying,  "  Once  more  ;  that  song  is  like  a  draught  of  old  wine,  it  cheers 
me  wonderfully  after  being  so  low  spirited." 

Senorita  Pico  touched  the  strings  of  her  guitar,  making  them  ring 
out  a  stream  of  melody,  as  she  again  sung  the  following  song,  with 
such  expression  to  each  sentiment  as  only  her  eyes,  hands,  head,  and 
shoulders  by  graceful  gesticulation  could  give  : 

LIFE   IS   BRIGHT. 

Life  is  bright,  full  of  light, 

Look  not  at  the  dark; 
Every  day,  sing  away 

Merry  as  the  lark. 
Tra  la  la, 

Merry  as  the  lark. 

Look  not  down,  do  not  frown, 

All  skies  are  not  blue  ; 
Still  we  say,  sing  away, 

They'll  be  bright  to  you. 
Tra  la  la, 

They'll  be  bright  to  you. 

Soldier  true,  now  to  you 

Sing  we  merrily. 
In  the  fight,  all  comes  right, 

Battle  cheerily  ; 
Tra  la  la. 

Battle  cheerily. 

Live  and  try,  ever  try. 

Braver  deeds  to  dare  ; 
War  and  love  together  live, 

Win  some  lady  fair. 
Tra  la  la. 

Win  some  lady  fair. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  his  Birth  to  his  Lnaiiguration 
as  President.  By  Ward  H.  Lamon.  Boston  :  Jas.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.     1872. 

CERTAINLY,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  whose  biography  ought 
to  be  written.  A  man  who,  born  in  a  condition  of  life  not 
merely  humble  but  abject  and  squalid,  and  reared  amid  circum.stances 
and  associations  most  unfarorable  to  the  development  of  talent  or 
the  promotion  of  nobility  and  purity  of  character,  gradually  rose  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  his  country ;  who  performed  the  duties 
of  that  office  and  deported  himself  therein  in  a  way  that  excited  the 
amazement  of  the  world  ;  and  whose  death  was  strange  and  most 
tragical,  is  one  whose  life  should  be  laid  before  us  in  all  its  details, 
that  we  may  learn  what  were  the  internal  qualities,  or  what  the 
exterior  circumstances,  that  determined  so  remarkable  a  career. 

About  the  Lives  of  Lincoln  hitherto  written  there  has  been  a  pal- 
pable air  of  unreality.  It  is  evident  that  they  conceal  much  that  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  purposes,  or  is  offensive  to  the  tastes  of 
the  authors ;  they  insert  much  which  has  no  further  basis  than  its 
accordance  with  that  ideal  portrait  which  they  wish  the  world  to 
receive  as  genuine ;  and  they  give  us  therefore  no  help  toward  under- 
standing the  true  character  of  that  singularly  enigmatical  man,  in 
whom  contradictions  were  so  strangely  mingled. 

The  volume  before  us,  however,  seems  to  supply  a  key  to  the 
whole.  The  author  —  or  compiler  —  has  gathered  from  all  sources, 
but  especially  from  Mr.  Herndon,  Mr.  Lincoln's  intimate  associate 
and  business  partner,  a  vast  mass  of  material ;  and  has  used  it,  as  he 
affirms,  and  as  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  conscientiously  and  justly. 
That  he  has  acted  conscientiously,  indeed,  even  to  the  extent  of 
doing  violence  to  his  feelings,  is  evident  from  the  repressed  disgust 
which,  in  spite  of  him,  is  manifest  throughout  this  volume,  and  the 
open  expression  of  which  he  can  not  always  prevent. 

For  ourselves,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  a  brief  outline  sketch 
of  the  facts  narrated,  as  sufficient  for  our  purposes,  and  much  less 
disagreeable  than  would  be  the  attempt  to  illustrate  from  them  the 
character  of  the  man  himself 

To  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  "obscurity,"  or  "  humble 
poverty,"  is  to  use  the  language  of  flattery  toward  one  who,  according  to 
his  biographer,  neither  knew  his  own  grandfather,  nor  the  name  which 
he  had  no  legal  right  to  bear.  The  name  of  his  father's  kindred  was 
universally  pronounced  Linckhorn  or  Linckhern,  and  we  may  assume 
was  so  spelled  on  those  rare  occasions  when  any  one  was  found  able 
to  write  it.  The  spelling  "  Lincoln  "  was  selected  by  Abraham  him- 
self, after  he  had  acquired  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing.  The  first 
name  of  his  grandfather  is  not  known  ;  the  biographer  discarding  as 
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a  mere  figment  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  statement  that  it  was  Abraham. 
As  for  the  family,  it  is  true  that  a  relationship  with  the  Virginia  Lin- 
colns  has  been  claimed  and  allowed  j  but  the  only  data  for  it  seem  to 
have  been  a  not  unnatural  desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
connect  himself  with  some  family  or  other,  and  an  equally  reasonable 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Virginians  to  secure  his  services  in  Congress 
in  collecting  a  claim  against  the  government. 

At  all  events,  whatever  his  rightful  name  or  pedigree,  Abraham 
Lincoln  v/as  born  in  1S09,  i'^  "^  miserable  cabin"  near  Hodgenville, 
Kentucky.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks. 
There  is  no  evidence,  the  biographer  says,  beyond  cohabitation,  of 
any  marriage  between  his  parents,  and  indeed  from  the  account  given 
it  is  not  likely  that  either  attached  much  importance  to  the  formal 
rite.  The  records,  otherwise  complete,  show  none  ;  nor  does  any 
appear  in  the  family  register  which  Mr.  Lincoln  hisnself  wrote  care- 
fully out.  Indeed,  in  all  matters  connected  with  his  mother  and  her 
relatives  he  was  especially  silent  and  reserved ;  and  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  to  imitate  him  in  that  particular. 

His  father  seems  to  have  been  a  ne'er-do-weel,  with  a  considerable 
dash  of  the  ruffian  about  him,  who  by  representing  himself  as  well-off, 
when  in  reality  he  was  living  in  squalid  poverty,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Sarah  Johnston,  his  second  and  lawful  wife,  to  marry  him. 
This  genuinely  good  woman,  though  shamefully  deceived,  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  her  lot ;  and  her  coming  brought  some  decencj 
to  the  wretched  "half-faced  camp"  (a  cabin  with  dirt-floor  and  open 
to  the  weather  on  one  side)  in  Perry  County,  Indiana,  and  some  com- 
fort to  the  miserable  and  neglected  children,  who  under  her  care  soon 
began  to  "look  a  little  more  human."  Mr.  Lincoln  always  regarded 
her  as  his  mother,  and  treated  her  with  the  greatest  affection ;  a  fact 
which  we  record  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  it  is  almost  the  only  thing 
in  this  volume  that  is  pleasant  to  read.  As  for  "Tom  Lincoln,"  the 
biographer  heartily  congratulates  himself  when  he  is  able  "  to  discard 
him,  his  family  and  fortunes  from  further  consideration." 

Abraham,  amid  these  surroundings,  grew  up  tall  and  strong,  though 
ungainly  in  appearance,  and  with  features  prematurely  yellow  and 
withered.  His  father  gave  him  some  little  schooling,  and  he  ex- 
hibited an  extreme  fondness  for  reading.  When  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  he  tried  his  hand  at  composition,  principally  in  the  form 
of  satirical  attacks,  in  prose  and  verse,  upon  various  families  in  the 
neighborhood.  Part  of  these  first-fruits  of  his  muse  are  yet  in  exist- 
ence, but  we  are  told  that,  unfortunately,  they  are  too  grossly  obscene 
for  even  a  specimen  to  be  given.  They  were  sufficiently  venomous, 
however,  to  rouse  the  ire  of  his  victims,  and  involved  him  in  a  fight, 
in  which  his  long  and  strong  arm  gave  him  the  victory,  upon  which  "  he 
vaunted  himself  in  the  most  offensive  manner,"  but  declined  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  man  he  had  wronged,  to  settle  their  dispute  with  fire-arms. 

In  1828  5^oung  Lincoln  left  home  and  v.'ent  down  the  Ohio  to  New 
Orleans,  with  a  young  man  named  Gentry,  in  a  boat  belonging  to 
Gentry's  father,  and  loaded  with  produce  which  they  were  to  sell. 
This  was  his  first  mercantile  undertaking,  and  it  turned  out  very 
profitably,  and  greatly  raised  the  estimation  in  which  young  Lincoln 
24 
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was  held.  The  goods  were  well  sold,  partly  for  counterfeit  money, 
and  "Abe  displayed  his  genius  for  mercantile  affairs  by  handsomely 
putting  the  counterfeits  off  on  the  innocent  folks  along  the  river." 

Little  of  interest  beyond  rough-and-tumble  fights,  and  the  incidents 
of  a  country-store  clerk's  life,  can  be  found  in  the  next  following 
pages,  and  as  little  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832,  in  which  Lincoln 
raised,  though  he  did  not  command,  a  company  chiefly  distinguished 
for  want  of  discipline  and  for  mutinying. 

Laden  with  whatever  laurels  were  to  be  gathered  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  in  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  "  saw  no 
live  fighting  Indian,"  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  home,  and  having  tasted  the 
sweets  of  popularity,  betook  himself  to  politics,  and  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  Legislature.  And  here  a  difficulty  arises,  which  Mr. 
Lamon  by  no  means  sufficiently  clears  up,  as  to  what  side  he  espoused. 
It  is  true  that  in  ^  stump  speech  at  Pappsville  he  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  a  "  national  bank,  the  internal  improvement  system,  and  a 
high  protective. tariff," — the  leading  Whig  doctrines  —  but  the  bio- 
grapher, not  without  plausibility,  argues  that  as  the  Democratic  party 
was  then  in  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  State  (Illinois),  and  that 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  the  man  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  minority, 
he  must  have  been  a  Democrat.  In  that  case  the  speech  at  Papps- 
ville must  be  regarded  as  simply /;v  re  naia,  and  not  as  an  index  of 
his  real  opinions. 

The  state  of  parties  in  Illinois  at  this  time  favored  this  mode  of 
proceeding.  The  Democrats  were  generally  in  the  ascendant ;  but 
there  was  a  class  of  politicians,  here  called  "nominal  Democrats," 
who  in  their  public  speeches  professed  general  Democratic  principles, 
but  relied  mainly  on  their  personal  popularity  for  election.  Once  in 
the  Legislature,  these  "  nominal "  men  coalesced  with  the  Whigs  in 
controlling  legislation.  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  characteristic  prudence, 
became  one  of  these  nominal  men,  and  selected  his  political  hobby 
with  great  adroitness.  Internal  improvements  at  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  treasury  was  a  Whig  doctrine,  and  therefore,  in  the  abstract, 
repudiated  by  the  Democrats.  But  the  special  application  of  the 
doctrine  to  improvements  in  their  own  section  was  highly  satisfactory 
to  his  constituents  of  all  parties  ;  so  he  wisely  confined  himself  to 
advocating  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  Sangamon  river,  a 
course  which  could  be  justified  to  either  party,  and  which,  though  it 
did  not  elect  him,  secured  him  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  his  pre- 
cinct. 

In  1834  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and,  as  the 
Whig  party  was  evidently  coming  into  power  in  Sangamon,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln presented  himself  as  a  Whig,  though  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  run  by  the  Democrats.  This  strategy  secured  the  votes 
of  both  sides  and  elected  him,  though,  as  we  are  told,  it  "  greatly 
demoralised  the  Whig  party." 

To  this  successful  result  Mr.  Lincoln's  style  of  public  speaking 
seems  to  have  greatly  contributed.  It  was  plain,  direct,  and  pro- 
fusely spiced  with  indecency.  His  friend,  Mr.  Ellis,  describing  his 
stump  speeches,  says :  "  He  told  the  boys  stories  which  drew  them 
after  him.  I  remember  them  ;  but  modesty  and  my  veneration  for 
kis  memory  forbid  me  to  relate  them." 
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We  pass  over  the  dreary  record  of  his  career  in  the  Legislature. 
The  Abolitionists  were  then  beginning  to  agitate  the  country,  and  as 
popular  feeling  was  everywhere  strong  against  them,  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
cidedly opposed  them  ;  but  with  his  usual  foresight  took  occasion,  while 
protesting  against  their  pernicious  doctrines  and  conduct,  to  express 
an  opinion  (Illinois  not  being  a  Slave  State)  that  "  slavery  was  founded 
on  injustice  and  bad  policy."  He  lived  to  reap  the  fruit' of  this 
wisdom  afterwards,  when  he  could  proudly  point  to  this  as  the 
beginning  of  "his  Anti-slavery  record."  Had  the  opposite  party 
finally  gained  the  ascendancy,  he  could  with  equal  justice  have  pointed 
to  it  as  his  Anti-abolition  record. 

At  this  time  his  ambition  for  distinction  took  a  literary  and  theo- 
logical turn,  and  he  wrote  a  book  —  which  was  never  published,  how- 
ever— "intended  to  demonstrate,  first,  that  the  Bible  was  not  God's 
revelation  ;  and  secondly,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  God." 

In  1835  ^^  became  deeply  attached  to  a  Miss  Rutledge,  who,  how- 
ever, died  before  an  engagement  had  taken  place.  This  loss  produced 
a  great  effect  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind,  and  he  had  to  be  watched  to 
prevent  him  from  committing  suicide.  It  seems  that  he  never  entirely 
recovered  from  this  shock,  and  for  years  afterwards  he  never  dared  to 
trust  himself  with  a  pocket-knife. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  1836,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  a  Miss 
Owens,  "a  handsome  and  refined  young  lady,"  who,  however,  refused 
him.  This  refusal  seems  to  have  galled  him  extremely,  as  in  1838, 
in  a  confidential  letter  to  a  lady-friend,  he  speaks  of  his  former 
mistress  with  bitter  sneers,  calling  her  an  "old  maid,"  "toothless," 
and  "weather-beaten,"  and  representing  himself  as  anxious  to  avoid 
the  match,  but  feeling  himself  bound  by  chivalrous  honor  and  gentle- 
manly delicacy  not  to  fly  from  a  promise  he  had  made  her  sister 
before  he  had  seen  the  lady  herself.  At  last,  he  says,  the  lady 
refused  him,  and  thus  released  him  from  a  union  which  he  "  dreaded 
more  than  the  Irishman  does  the  halter."  As  the  facts  are  that  the 
lady  was  really  young,  refined,  and  handsome,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  fol- 
lowed her  with  unremitting  attention,  and  that  the  disinclination  was 
on  her  part,  not  on  his,  we  may  judge  by  his  extravagant  violations 
of  the  truth,  of  the  extent  of  his  mortification. 

To  get  rid  at  once  of  these  matrimonial  adventures,  we  will  mention 
here,  a  little  out  of  place,  the  final  and  successful  one.  In  1839  Miss 
Mary  Todd  came  to  live  at  Springfield,  where  Mr,  Lincoln  was  then 
residing.  She  was  a  person  of  considerable  talent,  "  a  sharp  tongue 
and  pen,"  great  ambition,  and  aspired  not  only  to  lead  society  at 
Springfield,  but  to  be  the  wife  of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  fascinated  with  her,  and  though,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Miss  Todd's  sister,  "he  could  not  hold  a  lengthy  conversa- 
tion with  a  lady  —  was  not  sufficiently  educated  and  intelligent  in  the 
female  line  to  do  so  " — would  sit  and  stare  at  her  by  the  hour.  This 
seems  to  have  been  considered  on  both  sides  equivalent  to  courtship, 
as  in  the  next  paragraph  we  are  informed  that  they  were  engaged. 

Unhappily  a  charming  Miss  Edwards  made  her  appearance,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln's  fidelity  wavered.  He  represented  the  case  to  Miss 
Todd,   and  was  released   by  her.      A  reconciliation  followed,   and 
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preparations  made  for  the  wedding,  but  at  the  last  hour  he  failed  to 
keep  his  engagement,  and  "  declared  that  he  hated  Mary  [Todd]  and 
loved  Miss  Edwards."  Again  razors,  pocket-knives  and  other  edge- 
tools  had  to  be  kept  from  him,  and  he  wrote  "  some  gloomy  lines  " 
for  the  Sangamon  your?ial,  entitled  "Suicide."  For  nearly  a  year  he 
remained  with  a  friend  in  Kentucky,  and  then  returned  to  Springfield. 
Presently  we  find  him  having  "  secret  meetings  "  with  Miss  Todd,  and 
finally  there  was  another  reconciliation,  or  an  agreement,  and  a  hasty 
marriage. 

This  connection  with  Miss  Todd  had  already  involved  him  in  a 
ridiculous  and  disreputable  affair.  She  was  fond  of  satirical  writing, 
or  what  passed  for  such  in  Springfield,  and  "finding  no  other  victim 
handy,"  turned  her  talents  to  badgering  one  Mr.  Shields,  by  anony- 
mous communications  in  the  yournal.  These  papers,  to  judge  from 
the  specimens  given,  were  not  without  a  certain  coarse  humor,  and 
exasperated  the  thin-skinned  Shields  to  fury.  He  demanded  the 
author's  name,  and  was  told  by  the  editor  of  the  Journal  that  it  was 
Mr.  Lincoln.  A  challenge  followed,  succeeded  by  a  prodigious 
amount  of  negotiation,  committees,  instead  of  seconds,  taking  up  the 
matter  on  both  sides,  sublime  displays  of  indomitable  valor  in  de- 
manding and  refusing  retractions,  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself  for  a  terrific  combat  with  "  cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest 
size  "  on  either  side  of  a  plank,  all  ending  in  nothing  but  a  sputter  of 
manifestos.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  advanced  some  steps  up  the  social 
ladder  since  his  rough-and-tumble  fights  at  Gentryville,  but  his  objec- 
tion to  combats  with  fire-arms  was  still  the  same  as  when  he  refused 
to  meet  Bill  Boland  on  those  terms ;  and  this  scruple,  and  the  great 
strength  and  length  of  his  arm,  no  doubt,  induced  him  to  insist  on 
the  use,  in  the  present  case,  of  "cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest 
size." 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  Mr.  Lincoln  acknowledged  the 
authorship  of  one  of  the  "  Rebecca  "  letters,  but  denied  the  rest ;  but 
as  they  were  all,  evidently,  from  the  same  hand,  the  biographer  is 
convinced  that  Miss  Todd  was  the  sole  author,  having  probably 
learned  some  of  the  facts  from  her  suitor  during  "  the  secret  meetings 
at  Mr.  Francis's  house,  when  he  was  endeavoring  to  nerve  himself  to 
the  duty  of  marrying  her."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  affair  was 
ridiculous  and  discreditable.  The  practice  of  duelling  may  be  foolish, 
or  it  may  be  wise,  but  in  any  event  a  genuine  duel  is  a  very  serious 
thing ;  but  a  mock  duel  in  which  the  parties  are  as  anxious  to  make 
an  ostentatious  display  of  honor  and  valor  as  they  are  reluctant  to 
imperil  life,  is  the  consummation  of  shabby  absurdity. 

We  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  his  career  in  Congress.  Both  in 
that  body  and  out  of  it  he  resisted  the  demands  of  the  South  to  be 
allowed  to  take  their  slaves  into  the  Territories ;  but  this  was  not  on 
account  of  his  affection  for  the  blacks,  but  his  aversion  to  them. 
"  None  of  his  public  acts,  either  before  or  after  he  became  President, 
exhibit  any  special  tenderness  for  the  African  race,  or  any  extra- 
ordinary commiseration  of  their  lot."  ....  "He  believed,  with  his 
rival,  that  this  was  purely  a  '  white  man's  government ' ;  but  he  would 
have  been  perfectly  willing  to  share  its  blessings  with  the  black  man, 
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had  he  not  been  very  certain  that  the  blessings  would  disappear  when 
divided  with  such  a  partner."  In  fact  he  wanted  to  keep  all  blacks, 
free  or  slave,  out  of  the  Territories  altogether ;  and  would  have  been 
overjoyed  to  discover  any  practicable  way  for  deporting  the  whole 
race  out  of  the  country. 

Still  these  views  were  sufficient  to  let  the  Abolition  party  know 
that  they  might  count  on  his  accession  whenever  they  seemed  likely 
to  attain  to  power.  But  this  conversion  was  too  slow  for  enthusiasts 
like  his  partner,  Mr.  Herndon,  and  it  was  determined  to  force  hinj 
into  it.  The  process  was  characteristic.  A  State  Fair  was  held  at 
Springfield,  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  prominent  speaker.  When 
his  speech  was  over,  the  notorious  Owen  Lovejoy  announced  that 
there  would  be  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  with  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Freedom.  Mr.  Herndon  advised  Lincoln  to  take  his  horse 
and  buggy  and  drive  home  at  once,  which  he  did  without  question. 
Thus,  though  at  the  Abolition  meeting  which  followed  he  was  not 
present,  he  was  identified  with  it  in  men's  minds ;  and  yet  when 
charged  by  Judge  Douglas  with  having  been  one  of  the  committee 
which  passed  the  resolutions,  he  could  say  that  he  was  not  present 
and  his  name  was  used  without  his  consent.  Yet,  to  secure  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  he  gave,  Mr.  Lamon  says,  a  secret  pledge  to 
Lovejoy  and  his  party,  that,  contrary  to  his  own  often  expressed  belief 
in  the  policy  and  sanctity  of  the  Missouri  settlement,  he  would,  if 
elected,  favor  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  the  Territories.  This 
secured  him  the  Abolitionist  vote. 

Reluctant  as  he  was,  he  was  finally  brought  into  the  party  by  the 
favorite  scheme  of  signing  a  name  without  authority,  and  leaving  the 
person  to  repudiate  or  acknowledge  as  it  might  seem  expedient  later. 
Mr.  Herndon  did  it  for  him  this  time,  ahd  it  seeming  expedient,  he 
adopted  the  action. 

Like  most  new  converts,  he  soon  surpassed  in  zeal  the  old  con- 
fessors of  the  party,  and  in  this  canvass  delivered  a  speech  which 
startled  even  Mr.  Herndon.  In  it  he  declared  that  the  Union,  with 
slavery,  was  "  a  house  divided  against  itself,  that  could  not  stand." 
But  this  was  not  the  utterance  of  enthusiasm,  but  of  far-seeing  policy. 
Mr.  Lincoln  foresaw  that  the  doctrine  of  "the  irrepressible  conflict  " 
which  Mr.  Seward  had  been  preaching,  was  likely  to  be  the  prominent 
issue  at  the  next  Presidential  election  ;  and  with  his  eye  on  the  cam- 
paign of  i860,  he  wanted  "to  take  the  wind  out  of  Seward's  sails." 
In  this  wise  did  he  contrive,  far  beforehand,  "  to  dig  pitfalls  and  lay 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  his  most  formidable  competitors." 

By  this  time,  through  his  various  discussions,  speeches,  and  lectures, 
he  had  acquired  the  name  of  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  and  most 
effective  speakers  in  the  country.  To  a  certain  extent  this  opinion 
was  just :  his  speeches  are  notable  for  their  clearness,  simplicity, 
and  downright  directness  to  the  purpose.  They  were  often  embel- 
lished with  anecdotes,  though,  as  we  may  suppose,  he  did  not  regale 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  polished  audiences  in  New  York, 
with  that  spicery  which  his  biographer  is  too  modest  to  record,  and 
in  the  use  of  which  he  has  perhaps  never  been  paralleled.  These 
dainties  were  reserved  for  the  social  circle  or  chosen  companies ;  and 
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with  their  Hberal  use,  in  later  years,  he  was  wont  to  delight  his 
guests  at  the  White  House,  and  sometimes  to  send  away,  revolted 
and  indignant,  gentlemen  who  had  called  to  see  him  on  business  of 
the  gravest  importance.  Whether  it  arose  from  early  training,  from 
mental  constitution,  or  merely  from  a  motive  of  policy  —  or,  more  pro- 
bably, from  all  combined — an  ineradicable  love  of  obscenity,  and 
that  not  merely  of  witty  smut  but  of  simple  filth,  was  a  characteristic 
of  the  late  President,  as  it  was  of  Dean  Swift.  Like  Swift,  too,  Mr. 
Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  m.en,  and 
his  haggard,  care-worn  face  was  a  true  index  of  the  unceasing  gloom 
of  his  soul.  His  intimate  friends  tell  us  that  he  was  a  mere  embodi- 
ment of  wretchedness,  and  in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Herndon,  "  melancholy 
dripped  from  him  as  he  walked." 

We  had  thought  to  take  some  notice  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  religious 
views,  as  he  has  been  almost  canonised  by  his  admirers,  while  his 
biographer  produces  a  mass  of  evidence  from  his  intimate  and  life- 
long friends  to  show  that  he  was  never  a  Christian  at  all,  but  "  lived 
on  the  border-line  between  theism  and  atheism,"  in  that  forlornest  of 
mental  states,  superstitious  unbelief  And  we  had  purposed  to  notice 
briefly  the  events  of  his  nomination  and  election  to  the  Presidency^ 
and  of  that  wretched  flight  in  disguise  through  Baltimore  to  the 
capital,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  device  of  Mr.  Seward  to  cast  dis- 
grace and  ridicule  on  his  successful  rival  —  but  we  can  not.  The 
whole  story  of  this  career  from  beginning  to  end  is  so  dreary,  so 
wretched,  so  shabby,  such  a  tissue  of  pitiful  dodging  and  chicanery, 
so  unrelieved  by  anything  pure,  noble,  or  dignified,  that  even  to 
follow  it  as  far  as  we  have  done,  has  well-nigh  surpassed  our  powers 
of  endurance  ;  and  when,  putting  all  partisan  feeling  aside,  we  look 
back  at  the  men  who  once  were  chosen  by  their  countrymen  to  fill 
the  places  that  this  man  has  occupied  —  a  Washington,  a  Jefferson, 
a  Madison,  an  Adams,  or  later,  a  Webster,  a  Clay,  or  a  Calhoun  — 
men  of  culture  and  refinement,  of  honor,  of  exalted  patriotism,  of  broad 
views  and  wise  statesmanship  —  and  measure  the  distance  from  them 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  sicken  with  shame  and  disgust. 

W.  H.  B. 


Gleanings  j^om  the  Harvest-Fields  of  Literature.     Collated  by  C.  C. 
Bombaugh,  A.M.,  M.D.     Baltimore :  J.  Newton  Kurtz. 

This  entertaining  book  is  one  that  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
Charles  Lamb,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  would  have  "  arrided  him 
extremely."  It  is  a  perfect  museum  of  literary  curiosities,  anagrams, 
epigrams,  epitaphs,  acrostics,  facetiae,  quaint  anecdotes,  queer  facts, 
and  the  other  allotria  of  literature,  gathered  by  wonderful  patience 
and  research.  Many  of  them  are  familiar  to  students,  but  well  worth 
preserving,  while  very  many  are  —  to  the  writer  at  least  —  both  novel 
and  good.  It  is  a  capital  book  to  put  into  a  satchel  when  travelling, 
or  to  keep  on  a  parlor  table,  and  particularly  handy  for  a  writer  who 
likes  to  point  a  paragraph  with  an  apt  epigram,  or  refresh  a  dry  sub- 
ject with  a  quaint  conceit;  and  for  this  latter  purpose  we  propose  to 
keep  it  in  convenient  reach  in  future. 
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Fly-Leaves.     By  C.  S.  C.     New  York  :  Holt  &  Williams.     1872. 

This  little  collection  of  charming  jeux  (Tesprit  is  a  republication 
from  the  English.  We  can  scarcely  call  these  poems  parodies  — 
though  there  are  some  real  parodies  among  them  —  but  rather  very 
delicate  burlesques.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  sentimental  titles  : 
Lines  on  hearing  the  Organ  have  been  inspired  by  the  melody  of  a 
torturing  barrel-organ ;  and  Sad  3femories  are  the  memories  of  a 
melancholy  cat. 

All  poetry  of  this  sort  that  depends  solely  on  form  for  its  charm, 
must  have  that  form  refined  to  the  highest  possible  perfection.  The 
neglect  of  this  rule  is  one  cause  why  so  few  really  good  burlesques, 
parodies,  vers  de  socieie,  etc.,  have  ever  been  produced  in  this  country. 
In  this  sort  of  finish  Mr.  Calverley  (the  author)  excels :  nothing  can 
be  more  choice  than  his  diction,  more  musical  than  his  rhythm,  or 
happier  than  his  rhymes.  Indeed  he  seems  to  revel  in  rhyme  and 
melody,  and  heaps  up  consonances  out  of  mere  prodigality.  Witness 
the  piece  called  In  the  Gloaming,  of  which  we  give  the  first  two 
stanzas  : — 

In  the  Gloaming  to  be  roaming,  where  the  crested  waves  are  foaming, 

•   And  the  shy  mermaidens  combing  locks  that  ripple  to  their  feet ; 
Where  the  Gloaming  is,  I  never  made  the  ghost  of  an  endeavor 
To  discover  —  but  whatever  were  the  hour,  it  would  be  sweet. 

"To  their  feet,"  I  say,  for  Leech's  sketch  indisputably  teaches 
That  the  mermaids  of  our  beaches  do  not  end  in  ugly  tails. 
Nor  have  homes  among  the  corals  ;   but  are  shod  with  neat  balmorals, 
An  arrangement  no  one  quarrels  with,  as  many  might  with  scales. 

The  genuine  parodies  are  exceedingly  good.  The  discursive  rugged 
style  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book  is  hit  off  very  happily  in  The  Cock  and 
the  Bull: — 

You  see  this  pebble-stone  ?     It's  a  thing  I  bought 

Of  a  bit  of  a  chit  of  a  boy  i'  the  mid  o'  the  day — 

I  like  to  dock  the  smaller  parts-o'-speech, 

As  we  curtail  the  already  cur-tailed  cur 

(You  catch  the  paronomasia,  play  o'  words .'') 

Did,  rather,  i'  the  pre-Landseerian  days. 

Well,  to  my  muttons.     I  purchased  the  concern, 

And  clapt  it  i'  my  poke,  and  gave  for  same 

By  way,  to-wit,  of  barter  or  exchange  — 

'  Chop '  was  my  snickering  dandiprat's  own  term  — 

One  shilling  and  fourpence,  current  coin  o'  the  realm. 

O-n-e  one  and  f-o-u-r  four 

Pence,  one  and  fourpence — you  are  with  me,  Sir?  — 

What  hour  it  skills  not :  ten  or  eleven  o'  the  clock. 

One  day  (and  what  a  roaring  day  it  was  !) 

In  February,  eighteen  sixty  nine, 

Alexandrina  Victoria,  Fidei 

Hm  —  hm  —  how  runs  the  jargon?  being  on  throne. 

The  boy  he  chucked  a  brown  i'  the  air,  and  bit 
I'  the  face  the  shilling  :  heaved  a  thumping  stone 
At  a  lean  hen  that  ran  cluck-clucking  by, 
(And  hit  her,  dead  as  nail  i'  post  o'  door,) 
Then  abiit  —  what's  the  Ciceronian  phrase?  — 
Excessit,  evasit,  erupit — off  slogs  boy; 
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Off  in  three  flea-skips.     Hactemu,  so  far, 

So  good,  tarn  bene.     Bene,  satis,  inale, — 

Where  was  I?  who  said  what  of  one  in  a  quag? 

I  did  once  hitch  the  syntax  into  verse : 

Verbiim  persoiiale,  a  verb  personal, 

Concordat — ay,  'agrees,'-  old  Fatchaps  —  cum 

Nommativo,  with  its  nominative, 

Genere,  i'  point  o'  gender,  mimero, 

O'  number,  et  persona,  and  person.     Ut, 

Instance  :  Sol  riiit,  down  flops  sun,  et  and, 

Monies  7imbrantur,  snuffs  out  mountains.     Pah ! 

Excuse  me,  sir,  I  think  I'm  going  mad. 

You  see  the  trick  on't  though,  and  can  yourself 

Continue  the  discourse  ad  libitum. 

It  takes  up  about  eighty  thousand  lines, 

A  thing  imagination  boggles  at : 

And  might,  odds-bobs,  sir  !   in  judicious  hands, 

Extend  from  here  to  Mesopotamy. 

The  neo-medisevals  of  the  Rossetti  school  "catch  it,"  as  the  boys 
say,  two  or  three  times.     Here  is  a  specimen  : — 

In  moss-prankt  dells  which  the  sunbeams  flatter 
(And  heaven  it  Icnoweth  what  that  may  mean  ; 

Meaning,  however,  is  no  great  matter) 

Where  woods  are  a-tremble,  with  rifts  atween ; 

Thro'  God's  own  heather  we  wonned  together, 

I  and  my  Willie  (O  love  my  love)  ; 
I  need  hardly  remark  it  was  glorious  weather, 

And  flitterbats  wavered  alow,  above  : 

Boats  were  curtseying,  rising,  bowing, 

(Boats  in  that  climate  are  so  polite,) 
And  sands  were  a  ribbon  of  green  endowing, 

And  O  the  sun-dazzle  on  bark  and  bight ! 

Thro'  the  rare  red  heather  we  danced  together, 

(O  love  my  Willie  !)  and  smelt  for  flowers  : 
I  must  mention  again  it  was  gorgeous  weather. 

Rhymes  are  so  scarce  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Again,  in  a  notable  Ballad : — 

The  auld  wife  sat  at  her  ivied  door, 

(Butter  and  eggs  and  a  poitnd  of  cheese) 
A  thing  she  had  frequently  done  before  ; 

And  her  spectacles  lay  on  her  aproned  knees. 

The  piper  he  piped  on  the  hill-top  high, 

(Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese) 
Till  the  cow  said  "I  die,"  and  the  goose  asked  "Why;" 

And  the  dog  said  nothing,  but  searched  for  fleas. 

The  farmer  he  strode  through  the  square  farmyard ; 

(Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese) 
His  last  brew  of  ale  was  a  trifle  hard  — 

The  connection  of  which  with  the  plot  one  sees. 

The  farmer's  daughter  hath  soft  brown  hair ; 

(Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese) 
And  I  met  with  a  ballad,  I  can't  say  where, 

Which  wholly  consisted  of  lines  like  these. 
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The  charades  are  particularly  good,  especially  that  on  Coal-scuttle, 
in  the  style  of  Macaulay's  Lays,  commencing  : — 

Sikes,  housebreaker,  of  Houndsditch, 

Habitually  swore ; 
But  so  surpassingly  profane 

He  never  was  before, 
As  on  a  night  in  winter, 

When  —  softly  as  he  stole 
In  the  dim  light  from  stair  to  stair, 
Noiseless  as  boys  who  in  her  lair 
Seek  to  surprise  a  fat  old  hare  — 
He  barked  his  shinbone,  unaware 

Encountering  my  whole. 

The  lines  entitled  Conte7itment  {After  the  manner  of  Horace)  are  de- 
lightfully Horatian.     Here  is  a  part : — 

Friend,  there  be  they  on  whom  mishap 

Or  never  or  so  rarely  comes, 
That,  when  they  think  thereof,  they  snap 
Derisive  thumbs  : 

And  there  be  they  who  lightly  lose 

Their  all,  yet  feel  no  aching  void ; 
Should  aught  annoy  them,  they  refuse 
To  be  annoyed : 

And  fain  would  I  be  e'en  as  these  ! 

Life  is  with  such  all  beer  and  skittles ; 
They  are  not  difficult  to  please 
About  their  victuals  : 

The  trout,  the  grouse,  the  early  pea. 

By  such,  if  there,  are  freely  taken ; 
If  not,  they  munch  with  equal  glee 
Their  bit  of  bacon : 

f 

And  when  they  wax  a  little  gay 

And  chaff  the  public  after  luncheon, 
If  they're  confronted  with  a  stray 
Policeman's  truncheon, 

They  gaze  thereat  with  outstretched  necks. 

And  laughter  which  no  threats  can  smother, 
And  tell  the  horror-stricken  X 
That  he's  another. 

For  such  of  our  readers  as  may  care  to  make  the  comparison,  we 
subjoin  the  last  two  stanzas  in  the  Latin.  We  frankly  avow  our 
preference  for  the  English  ;  and  "  Policeman  X"  is-  a  more  absurdly 
formidable  person  than  the  Roman  "decemvir." 

Lautius  pransi  madidique  vino 
Vellicant  quando  populum  protervi, 
Obviam  si  fit  minitans  bacillo 
Forte  X  vir, 

En  latus  multo  quatiunt  cachinno 
Haud  minis  torvis  subigendo,  necnon 
Alterum  ipsum  vociferantur  esse 
Obstupefactum. 

W.  H.  B. 
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Septimius  Felto?i ;  or  the  Elixir  of  Life.     By  Nathanael  Hawthorne. 
Boston:   James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.     1872. 

It  needs  the  circumstantial  allusions  to  the  late  war  and  the  refer- 
ences to  his  tour  in  England  which  this  book  contains,  to  counteract 
the  other  internal  evidences  which  would  make  it  seem  a  crude  per- 
formance of  the  lamented  writer's  youth,  flung  aside  in  the  artist's 
natural  disgust  for  what  is  not  simply  inadequate  but  absolutely 
without  promise.  That  it  was  actually  so  flung  aside  and  abandoned 
as  a  hopeless  and  worthless  undertaking,  we  feel  very  sure  ;  and  so 
feeling,  cannot  help  reprobating  its  present  publication,  as  if  it  were 
in  the  guise  of  a  work  which  only  death  or  disease  did  not  leave  the 
author  time  to  finish.  An  uncompleted  work  is  often  very  fit  for  the 
press,  especially  such  a  work  from  Hawthorne's  pen  —  the  most 
exigent  pen  of  this  generation.  But  a  work  which  such  a  scrupulous 
writer  as  Hawthorne  has  abandoned  as  worthless,  is,  we  submit  with 
all  due  deference  to  those  who  have  made  themselves  responsible  for 
it,  not  a  fit  matter  for  publication.  We  may  assume  that  such  was 
likewise  the  opinion  of  his  accomplished  wife,  who,  an  author  of  ex- 
cellent taste  herself,  after  editing  all  his  posthumous  writings  that  she 
thought  either  he  would  like  to  go  forth  or  the  public  like  to  see,  even 
to  the  fragments  of  his  long  series  of  diaries  and  note-books,  and  after 
surviving  him  several  years,  died  and  left  no  sign  of  this  book,  put 
forth  so  soon  after  her  death. 

Hawthorne  was  not  merely  remarkably  sensitive  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  his  appearances  upon  the  literary  stage  ;  he  was  of  all  the 
writers  whom  we  know  the  one  who  most  completely  assimilated  the 
thoughts  which  he  took  in  from  whatsoever  source.  Remarkably  well 
acquainted  with  systems,  books  and  opinions,  we  trace  none  of  these 
in  his  works  except  as  he  digested  them.  There  is  scarcely  a  quota- 
tion, scarcely  a  reference  in  all  his  volumes.  When  he  died  he  left 
word  that  no  life  of  him  should  be  written,  and  that  men  should 
judge  him  by  his  uttered  and  perfected  art-work.  He  resembled  the 
silk-worm,  which,  after  chewing  up  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  crude 
leaves  and  going  through  more  or  less  disgusting  though  necessary 
phases  of  existence,  spins  itself  a  cocoon  of  sheeny  silk,  and  in  that 
dies,  content  to  merge  all  its  individuality  in  the  perfected  product. 
The  reader  may  from  this  imagine  how  great  would  be  the  amiable 
but  sensitive,  moody  and  retiring  author's  disgust  could  he  know  that 
those  who  came  after  him  have  swept  up  the  fragments  left  upon  the 
feeding  table,  half-devoured  leaves,  excrements,  sloughs  of  the  dead 
worm  and  all,  and  presented  it  to  the  public  as  his  work.  To  us,  all 
this  seems  like  chipping  the  statue  to  get  bronze  for  the  mint. 

We  feel  entitled  by  our  study  of  Hawthorne's  other  works  to  pro- 
nounce Septimius  a  romance  which  he  threw  aside  in  disgust,  because 
he  found  that  for  him  it  was  not  worth  completing.  The  story  halts 
with  an  incurable  because  congenital  lameness ;  the  interest  flags 
from  inherent  and  irremediable  vapidness.  Had  the  book  been  com- 
pleted, we  should  have  had  a  romance  written  with  all  the  spirituality 
and  grace  of  our  author's  inimitable  style  ;  the  legends,  fully  wrought 
out,  would  have  woven  their  weird  gloom  into  the  texture  of  the 
simple  every-day  life  depicted  so  touchingly  in  naive  yet  rare  colors. 
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until  one  fancied  the  dim  ghosts  haunting  fence-corners  along  the 
high-road,  and  blood-gouts  flecking  the  little  wayside  flowers  ;  the 
gentle  hectic  humor  would  have  chirruped  cricket-like  alongside  of 
every  shadow,  and  the  pathetically  half-hearted  and  timid  moralising 
would  have  met  us  and  doffed  caps  to  us  at  every  turn.  But  Septimius 
would  have  remained  a  failure  still,  compared  with  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  the  Scarlet  Letter,  the  Blithedale  Romance,  and  the  Marble 
Faun.  .  Miles  Coverdale  is  a  poor  enough  hero  in  broadcloth  ;  but 
Septimius  is  a  Miles  Coverdale  in  homespun,  and  with  no  magnificent 
Zenobia  in  his  company  to  lend  propriety  and  coolness  to  the  neutral 
tints  in  which  he  is  drawn.  Rose  Garfield  is  a  sort  of  Phoebe  Pyn- 
cheon  taken  out  from  the  mouldy  shadows  of  the  Seven  Gables  and 
left  to  pale  and  wither  ineffectively  in  the  uncompromising  sunshine. 
Hayburn  is  anybody's  stout  yeoman,  while  Sybil  Dacy  is  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's own  psyche-moths  that  has  failed  to  extricate  herself  from 
the  constricted  cocoon  in  which  she  prepared  to  take  wings.  In 
Portsoaken  our  author  has  tried  to  make  a  fleshy  English  quack  out 
of  the  ineffective  skinny  Yankee  quack  of  Blithedale  ;  and  Keziah,  an 
attempt  to  cross  witch  Tituba  upon  the  humdrum  old  woman  of  New 
England,  is  the  greatest  failure  of  all.  When  the  reader  notices  that 
this  character  is  not  at  all  weird,  but  altogether  grotesque,  and  rather 
vulgarly  so  at  that,  he  will  recognise  how  complete  the  failure  has 
been ;  for  Hawthorne  has  in  his  other  works  seemed  to  possess  the 
faculty  of  giving  weirdness  at  will  to  the  most  trifling  subjects  of  his 
fancy. 

We  deeply  regret  that  Septhnius  should  have  been  printed.  We 
have  a  reverence  for  Hawthorne's  name  and  memory,  as  by  far  the 
most  painstaking  and  successful  of  our  artists  —  as  a  writer  who  had 
a  faith  in  him  which,  in  a  prosaic  age  and  a  prosaic  land,  enabled 
him  to  become  all  artist.  There  are  kindly  critics  who  think  that 
loyalty  to  Hawthorne's  name  and  fame  constrains  them  to  regard 
this  work  an  unfinished  torso,  and  who  speak  stammeringly  of  the 
benefits  of  watching  the  artist  in  his  workshop ;  but  in  our  view  it  is 
simply  the  used-up  clay  which,  tossed  aside  by  him  as  worthless,  has 
been  raked  up  from  the  floor  of  the  studio  and  crammed  into  the 
rag-picker's  basket.  '  E.  S. 


A  Memoir  of  Roger  Brooke  Tajiey,  LL.D.,  Chief  yustice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  U.  S.  By  Sam'l  Tyler,  LL.D.  Baltimore: 
Murphy  &  Co.     1872. 

We  have  received  this  important  work  too  late  for  notice  in  our 
present  number,  but  trust  to  present  our  readers  next  month  with  a 
full  review  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  every  way  most  competent 
to  do  it  justice. 

We  can  only  now  add  that  taken  altogether,  this  is  the  finest  speci- 
men of  typography  that  we  have  ever  seen  issued  from  a  Baltimore 
publishing  house,  and  Messrs.  Murphy  &  Co.  seem  to  have  spared 
neither  pains  nor  cost  to  make  the  work  worthy  its  eminent  subject. 
The  portrait  of  Chief-Justice  Taney  is  especially  to  be  admired  for 
its  fidelity  and  artistic  excellence. 
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Sanford's  Analytical  Series  of  Arithmetics.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

The  present  reviewer  confesses  to  have  undertaken  the  examina- 
tion of  these  works  with  expectations  very  far  from  sanguine.  For 
after  having  tried  almost  every  new  arithmetic  of  any  note,  in  an  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  (of  mutes  and  of  the  blind)  reaching  over  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  hoping  at  each  trial  to  find  something  at  least 
in  each  that  would  facilitate  the  pupil's  advancement,  I  had  (Jome  to 
the  conclusion  that  each  was  only  the  progeny  of  cousins-german, 
twin-like  in  feature,  and  only  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  deformi- 
ties. With  this  conviction  I  entered  on  the  task,  and  have  just  com- 
pleted it,  but  not  without  regret,  for  from  the  first  to  last,  from  the 
Primary  Lessons  through  the  Intermediate,  to  the  end  of  the  Higher 
Analytical,  I  have  found  naught  but  rational  pleasure  in  following  the 
author,  encumbered  by  no  rules  and  no  analyses  but  the  most  simple, 
concise  and  comprehensive.  In  a  word,  our  author's  method  is 
founded  on  nature,  and  hence  must  commend  itself  to  all  whose  expe- 
rience in  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  enable  them  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false.  As 
to  the  quantity  or  size  of  each  book,  the  number  of  questions,  ex- 
amples, etc.,  I  would  not  wish  it  diminished  by  the  erasure  of  one 
question  or  example,  deeming  the  series  quite  complete  ;  and  the 
Higher  Arithmetic,  not  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  teacher,  but  as  a 
vade  jnecum  for  men  of  every  calling  and  pursuit. 

To  commend  this  series  of  Arithmetics  to  the  use  of  the  instructors 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  in  exclusion  to  every  other  series, 
is  to  commend  it  to  general  use,  and  is  its  highest  encomium. 

J.  C.  C. 


The  Dicke7is  Dictionary.    By  Gilbert  A.  Pierce.    Boston:  J.R.Osgood 
&  Co.  1872. 

This  little  volume  is  a  very  convenient  hand-book  for  any  one  who 
may  wish  to  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  works  of  Dickens.  The  name 
of  each  of  the  novelist's  personages  is  given  with  a  condensed  signale- 
ment  of  the  character,  and  references  to  the  work  or  part  of  the  work 
in  which  this  personage  figures.  A  synopsis  of  the  incidents  of  each 
story  is  given,  and  choice  passages  quoted  at  length.  The  work  is 
completed  by  a  general  alphabetical  index  and  illustrations. 
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SHOULD  it  be  our  luck  to  disinter  from  some  overlooked  reposi- 
tory an  account  of  a  trial,  say  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  say  by 
Judge  Jeffreys,  which  had  escaped  the  researches  of  Macaulay,  the  reading 
public  would  be  all  agog  to  see  it,  and  we  should  receive  the  high  commen- 
dation of  the  critics  for  giving  the  world  so  valuable  a  document.  Does  it 
diminish  the  interest,  or  lessen  the  desirableness  of  publicity,  if  the  events 
happened  but  the  other  day,  in  our  own  country  ? 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  the  (London)  Spectator  a  paragraph 
reciting  a  horrible  crime  which  had  been  committed  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama :  a  negro  and  his  white  wife  were  assaulted  by  a  mob,  the  man  shot, 
the  woman  "turpentined  and  burnt,"  that  "the  wretches  openly  boasted  of 
the  act,"  and  "  had  the  sympathy  of  the  neighborhood,"  and  that  "  an  attempt 
was  made  to  rescue  them  from  prison,  which  Gen'l  Terry  foiled."  This  is 
followed  by  comments  in  the  usual  style  on  the  state  of  society  at  the  South. 

The  editor  of  this  journal,  long  familiar  with  stories  of  this  sort,  of  course 
estimated  this  at  its  proper  value;  but  for  once,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
determined  to  sift  the  affair  a  little.  For  this  purpose  he  requested  a  friend, 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability  in  Montgomery,  to  give  him  a  brief 
statement  of  the  facts.     This  statement  we  think  worthy  our  readers'  perusal. 

"The  occurrence  took  place,  not  at  this  city,  nor  indeed  in  this  county, 
but  a  few  miles  from  the  village  of  Central  Institute,  some  twenty  miles  from 
Montgomery.  Mobile  Jack,  alias  Andrew  Jackson,  was  married  to  a  white 
woman.  He  was  a  bad  man,  whose  very  presence  was  considered  a  nui- 
sance by  all  the  neighborhood,  white  and  colored.  The  woman,  whenever 
Jack  was  away,  would  entertain  various  colored  lovers,  among  others  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Henry  who  lived  a  short  distance  from  Jack's  house.  This 
occasioned  considerable  jealousy  and  much  ill-feeling ;  and  it  was  in  evidence 
that  only  one  week  preceding  the  murder,  Henry  endeavored  to  borrow  a 
gun  with  the  avowed  intention  of  killing  Mobile  Jack.  There  were  also 
other  colored  neighbors  who  feared  and  hated  the  man  whose  wife's  favors 
they  enjoyed. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  murder,  one  of  these  men,  named  Bird  Blake,  was  at 
Jack's  house.  He  says  he  went  there  to  sleep,  and  carried  his  gun  with 
him  so  as  to  go  out  turkey-shooting  the  next  morning.  Whether  he  was  sur- 
prised at  finding  Jack  at  home  we  cannot  say,  but  he  probably  did  not  ex- 
pect to  meet  him,  as  Jack  had  been  under  arrest  for  some  days,  and  had 
only  been  released  that  afternoon.  This  is  the  only  man  who  is  known  to 
have  been  present  at  the  time  of  the  murder ;  it  is  on  his  evidence  that 
others  are  implicated.  The  following  is  his  story :  He  was  awakened  out 
of  sleep  by  hearing  a  knocking  at  the  door.  On  its  being  opened,  four  men, 
masked,  entered  and  commenced  shooting  at  Jack  and  the  woman.  He 
(Blake)  shpped  under  the  floor,  which  was  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground ;  and  while  there  was  shot  three  times.  He  says  he  heard  the  mur- 
derers call  each  other  by  name,  and  distinctly  recognised  their  voices.  He 
also  says  he  "  caught  a  glimpse  "  of  the  face  of  one  of  them  and  recognised 
him.  When  the  house  was  fired,  he  says  he  crept  from  under  the  house  and 
ran  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor.  You  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  many  im- 
probabilities there  are  in  this  story.  Men  bent  on  such  an  expedition  are 
not  apt  to  call  each  other  by  name.  In  his  condition  it  is  unlikely  he  could 
recognise  the  voices  of  comparative  strangers.  It  is  very  strange  that  on 
this   particular  night  he   should   have   been   at   the   house   with  his  gun. 
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Wounded  as  he  was,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  have  run  the 
distance  he  claims  to  have  gone  ;  he  must  have  taken  his  time  to  walk  it. 
Then  there  was  no  possible  motive  for  the  men  he  mentioned,  respectable 
white  citizens,  to  commit  the  act.     But  to  proceed. 

"Attracted  by  the  glare,  some  parties  who  were  out  hunting  approached 
the  place.     The  house  was  destroyed,  and  inside  they  found  the  dead  bodies 
of  Jack  and  his  wife.     On  the  testimony  of  Bird  Blake  given  before  the 
coroner's  jury,    the  men  he  implicated  were  arrested  and   indicted  ;  but 
they  were  taken  from  the  custody  of  the  sheriff  by  the  U.  S.  marshal  and 
brought  to  Montgomery.     Three  were  indicted;  the  fourth,  who  was  as 
fully  recognised  by  Bird  Blake  as  the  others,  was  not  indicted,  the  evidence 
in  his  case  breaking  completely  down.     The  grand  jury  was   composed 
almost  wholly  of  Radicals  ;  the  petty  jury  which  tried  the  case  was  largely 
Radical.     The  whole  machinery  of  the  Government  and  its  court  was  em- 
ployed to  convict,  and  Judge  Busteed  presided.     Since  the  days  of  King 
Charles  and  his  infamous  chief-justice,  no  greater  or  more  disgraceful  out- 
rage under  the  color  of  law  has  been  perpetrated  against  a  people.      In  this 
judicial  district  there  is  no  revisory  power  over  trials  of  this  kind.     Conscious 
of  this  fact,  the  presiding  judge  shamelessly  disregarded  the  plainest  rules 
of  evidence  and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  prisoners.     No  chance  to 
prove  their  innocence  was  allowed  to  them  that  could  possibly  be  denied  ; 
everything  was  permitted  to  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  everything 
was  denied  to  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners.     The  court  itself  became  an 
active  coadjutor  of  the  counsel  for  the  Government,  and  did  it  openly  with 
an  utter  disregard  for  appearances.     Where  the  Government's  attorneys  in- 
terposed  no   objection   to   evidence   which   might   prove   favorable  to  the 
accused,  the  court  either  suggested  that  they  should  do  so,  and  then  sus- 
tained the  objection  without  permitting  the  defence  to  argue  or  discuss  it,  or 
would  niero  motu  forbid  the  witness  to  answer.     When  the  evidence  was 
closed,  the  judge  limited  the  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  against 
their  vehement  protest,  and,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  procedure,  forced  them 
to  open  the  argument  to  the  jury,  though  the  Government  closed.     But  the 
crowning  act  in  this  disgraceful  judicial  farce  was  the  judge's  charge.     It 
was  a  forcible  ingenious  summing-up  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution.     In  it 
he  misstated  the  facts  and  distorted  the  evidence,  and  then  drew  inferences 
from  it  unfavorable  to  the  prisoners,  arguing  upon  these.     He  read  cases 
from  the  books  to  sustain  these  inferences  ;  gave  his  own  opinions  and 
belief  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  extolling  in  the  most  absurd 
manner,  the  negro  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  and  casting  doubt  on  those 
who  were  examined  by  the  defence.     More  than  this,  he  gave  his  own  belief 
as  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners,  not  in  so  many  words,  but  by  the  most 
suggestive  reasonings.     And  all  these  things  he  emphasised  and  enforced 
by  knowing  winks  or  rollings  of  the  eyes  to  the  jury,  by  ominous  shakes  of 
the  head,  by  suggestive  pauses  whenever  he  thought  he  had  made  a  strong 
point  against  the  prisoners,  each  one  of  which  pauses,  in  the  language  of  a 
distinguished   clergyman  who  was  present,  "amounted  to  a  commentary." 
It  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  judicial  proceedings  that 
has  ever  been  witnessed  outside  the  walls  of  the  Inquisition,  or  of  those 
temples  of  justice  which  the  minions  of  tyrants  have  at  times  profaned. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  charge,  which  was  read  from  printed  slips  and 
occupied  an  hour  in  the  delivery,  the  judge  peremptorily  refused  to  allow 
the  prisoners'  counsel  to  ask;  for  any  instructions  or  legal  charges  to  the 
jury,  or  to  correct  the  nunierous  misstatements  of  the  evidence  with  which 
the  charge  abounded. 

"  In  order  to  show  the  animus  of  this  whole  trial,  and  to  corroborate  what 
I  have  said  above,  one  incident  connected  with  it  may  be  mentioned.  One 
of  the  prisoners,  whom  I  shall  call  B,  was  a  material  witness  for  the  other 
two,  as  he  could  have  made  their  defence  perfect.     This  was  shown  at  the 
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preliminary  examination  before  the  session  of  the  grand  jury.  Up  to  that 
time  not  a  word  or  tittle  of  evidence  was  known  iitiplicating  B,  yet  he  was 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  and  indicted  with  the  other  two.  This  deprived 
them  of  his  testimony.  Now,  on  the  trial  the  prosecution  failed  to  adduce 
a  single  particle  of  testimony  against  B.  When  they  closed  their  case,  the 
defence  moved  to  discharge  B,  so  as  to  make  him  a  witness  ;  this  the  court 
and  prosecuting  counsel  refused  to  do.  After  their  own  witnesses  were 
examined  they  renewed  the  motion,  but  in  vain  ;  and  yet  neither  the  United 
States  attorneys  nor  the  court  asked  for  the  conviction  of  B,  admitting  that 
no  case  had  been  made  out  against  him.  Why  then  did  they  not  consent  to 
his  discharge  ?    Why  deprive  the  defence  of  the  benefit  of  his  testimony  ? 

"As  an  illustration  of  the  judge's  rulings  on  the  law,  one  instance  only 
need  be  mentioned.  The  prosecution  examined  a  witness  as  to  a  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  prisoners  ;  the  witness  repeated  a  remark  which  might 
be  tortured  into  evidence  of  guilt.  To  rebut  this  presumption  the  defence 
asked  the  witness  to  relate  the  whole  of  the  conversation  in  which  this  re- 
mark was  made;  the  court  sustained  an  objection  made  to  this  by  the 
prosecution. 

"The  jury  promptly  acquitted  the  prisoner  whom  I  have  designated  as  B. 
After  several  days'  confinement  they  failed  to  agree  with  regard  to  the  other 
two,  standing  nine  for  acquittal  to  three  for  conviction.  On  another  trial 
they  will  have  the  benefit  of  B's  testimony,  which,  I  am  assured  by  their 
counsel,  will  completely  exonerate  them  from  the  imputation  under  which 
they  now  rest. 

"  I  should  add  that  during  the  whole  trial  a  squad  of  United  States  troops 
attended  the  daily  sessions  of  the  court.  The  captain  commanding  occupied 
a  prominent  seat  inside  the  bar. 

"  This  is  the  whole  case." 

A  CORRESPONDENT  favors  US  with  some  interesting  particulars  concerning 
a  lady  who  has  done  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  female  education  at  the 
South,  and  we  insert  them  with  pleasure. 

Madame  Sophie  Sosnowski 
Was  born,  April  23,  1810,  at  Carlsruhe,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
where  her  father.  Dr.  Wentz,  held  the  distinguished  position  of  physician 
to  the  reigning  Duke.  Her  education  was  a  superior  onej  and  she  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  at  that  time  in  Germany.  Losing  her 
parents  in  early  youth,  her  studies  were  continued  under  the  supervision  of 
her  brother,  an  officer  in  the  ministry  of  war.  When  the  Polish  revolution 
of  1831  had  been  overthrown,  and  those  officers  of  the  insurrectionary  army 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  had  refused  to  accept  the  amnesty  proiTered 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  six  thousand  of  them  were  exiled,  and 
in  various  columns  marched  through  Germany  on  their  way  to  France, 
where  King  Louis  Philippe  had  offered  them  an  asylum.  One  of  these 
officers,  Captain  Joseph  Sosnowski,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  most  noted  Polish 
families,  won  the  heart  and  hand  of  Miss  Wentz,  and  they  were  married  at 
Strassburg,  in  Alsatia,  shortly  after.  The  fortune  which  the  young  couple 
possessed  being  ample,  a  happy  future  seemed  to  dawn  upon  their  union. 
But  the  King  of  France,  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  Russia,  violated  his 
plighted  word  to  the  exiled  ofl[icers  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the  country. 
Many  went  to  England,  but  most  of  them  to  the  United  States.  Among  the 
latter  was  Sosnowski.  Settling  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  he  engaged  in  specu- 
lations and  investments  in  real  estate,  and  during  the  financial  crisis  which 
swept  the  country  in  1837  lost  everything,  mostly  the  fortune  of  his  wife. 
His  sensitive  nature  was  not  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  this  misfortune. 
Soon  after  he  died,  and  left  his  wife  utterly  penniless,  with  three  small  chil- 
dren, in  a  foreign  land  :  even  the  house  in  which  they  lived  had  to  be  sold. 
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From  this  time  began  the  labors  of  Madame  Sosnowski  in  the  cause  of 
female  education.  With»a  nature  strong  and  full  of  faith,  rising  above  mis- 
fortunes which  would  have  overwhelmed  thousands  less  heroic,  she  entered 
the  career  in  which  she  has  done  so  much  good.  While  teaching,  she  too 
educated  her  children,  who  have  ever  since  reflected  honor  upon  their 
widowed  mother.  Her  first  association  was  with  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  at 
Troy,  New  York,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  established  the  first  female 
seminary,  at  that  place,  in  the  United  States.  The  kindness  and  sympathy 
which  she  there  received  at  the  hands  of  that  estimable  lady  are  still  held  in 
warmest  remembrance  by  Madame  Sosnowski.  Removing  thence  shortly 
on  account  of  an  incipient  affection  of  the  chest  induced  by  the  severe 
northern  winters,  she  went  to  South  Carolina,  where,  and  in  Georgia,  she 
has  ever  since  resided.  Her  first  association  at  the  South  was  with  Dr. 
Elias  Marks,  at  the  Barhamville  (S.  C.)  Female  College,  where  for  more 
than  30  years,  under  that  distinguished  principal,  the  daughters  of  the  first 
Southern  families  were  educated.  Induced  by  the  late  Bishop  Stephen 
Elliott  of  Georgia  to  come  to  Montpelier  Female  Institute,  which  he  had 
founded  and  himself  with  utmost  devotion  presided  over,  Madame  Sosnow- 
ski was  there  for  years,  and  there  too  her  daughters  graduated  at  the  head 
of  their  classes.  Up  to  the  day  of  his  death  Bishop  Elliott  continued  the 
warm  friend  and  spiritual  adviser  of  Madame  Sosnowski  and  of  her  family. 
In  or  about  1850  she  removed  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  where  she 
xounded  her  own  Institution  with  great  success.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Confederate  war  she  was  one  of  the  first  setting  the  example  to  tend  at  the 
hospitals  of  Virginia  our  sick  and  wounded  boys.  Many  a  one  was  cheered 
in  his  last  moments  by  the  ministrations  and  prayers  of  this  truly  good  and 
pious  woman.  These  attentions  continued  throughout  all  the  war.  "  Madame 
Sosnowski  and  her  scholars  "  might  have  been  seen  in  attendance,  through- 
out the  war,  whenever  sick  and  wounded  reached  the  city  of  Columbia,  at 
the  depot,  relieving  and  assuaging  wherever  it  was  possible.  At  this  time 
she  took  sole  charge  of  Barhamville  Female  Institute,  Dr.  Marks  perma- 
nently retiring ;  with  great  success  were  gathered  around  her,  during  the 
storms  of  war,  girls  from  all  of  the  Atlantic  Southern  States.  The  disastrous 
end  of  the  war  a  second  time  wrested  from  her  the  fortune  which  years  of 
toil  had  accumulated.  The  utter  destruction  of  Columbia  caused  her  to 
remove  to  the  pleasant  and  hospitable  city  of  Athens,  where  with  the  assist- 
ance of  her  daughter.  Miss  Caroline  Sosnowski,  she  conducts  a  Home  School, 
which  is  the  model  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  household,  and  whose  nu- 
merous friends  have  testified  the  esteem  in  which  she  is  universally  held, 
A  distinguishing  feature  of  this  school  is  the  absence  of  public  exhibitions, 
which  Madame  Sosnowski  holds  to  be  incompatible  with  true  feminine  grace 
and  delicacy.  During  a  period  of  thirty-five  years  she  has  had  under  her 
supervision  and  instruction  over  two  thousand  young  ladies.  In  all  parts  of 
the  South  they  are  to  be  found  ;  and  the  venerable  lady  has  yet  to  hear  of 
the  first  one  "  that  turned  out  badly." 
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THE   GETTYSBURG   CAMPAIGN. 
Report  of  Major-General  J.  A.  Early. 

[Continued  from  September  No.] 


Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

'AVING  ascertained  that  the  road  from  my  camp  to  Hunters- 
town  was  a  very  rough  and  circuitous  one,  I  determined  next 
morning  (July  ist)  to  march  to  Heidlersburg,  and  thence  on  the 
Gettysburg  road  to  the  Mummasburg  road.  After  passing  Heidlers- 
burg a  short  distance  I  received  a  note  from  yourself,*  written  by  order 
of  Gen.  Ewell,  informing  me  that  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  was  moving  towards 
Gettysburg  against  the  enemy,  and  that  Rodes'  division  had  turned 
off  at  Middletown  and  was  moving  towards  the  same  place,  and 
directing  me  to  move  directly  for  Gettysburg.  I  therefore  continued 
on  the  road  I  was  then  on,  and  on  arriving  in  sight  of  the  town  I 
discovered  that  Rodes'  division  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  to  my 
right  on  both  sides  of  the  Mummasburg  road.  A  considerable  body 
of  the  enemy  occupied  a  position  in  front  of  the  town,  and  the  troops 
constituting  his  right  were  engaged  in  an  effort  to  force  back  the  left 
of  Rodes'  line.  I  immediately  ordered  my  troops  into  line  and 
formed  them  across  the  Heidlersburg  road,  with  Gordon's  brigade  on 
the  right.  Hays'  in  the  centre,  Hoke's  (under  Avery)  on  the  left. 
Smith's  in  the  rear  of  Hoke's,  and  Jones'  artillery  in  the  field  imme- 
diately in  front  of  Hoke's  brigade  on  the  left  of  the  Heidlersburg 
road,  in  order  to  fire  on  the  enemy's  right  flank.     As  soon  as  these 

*  Maj.  A,  S.  Pendleton,  A.  A.  G.,  to  whom  this  report  is  addressed. 
25 
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dispositions  could  be  made,  a  fire  was  opened  by  my  artillery  on  the 
enemy's  infantry  and  artillery  with  very  considerable  effect ;  and 
Gordon's  brigade  was  advanced  to  the  aid  and  relief  of  Doles' 
brigade,  which  was  Rodes'  left,  and  was  being  pressed  back  by  a 
considerable  force  of  the  enemy  that  had  advanced  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  town  to  a  wooded  hill  on  the  west  side  of  Rock  Creek 
(the  stream  which  is  on  the  north-east  and  east  of  the  town).  When 
Gordon  had  become  fairly  engaged  with  this  force.  Hays'  and  Hoke's 
brigades  were  ordered  forward  in  line,  and  the  artillery,  supported  by 
Smith's  brigade,  was  directed  to  follow.  After  a  short  but  hot  contest 
Gordon  succeeded  in  routing  the  force  opposed  to  him,  consisting  of  a 
division  of  the  nth  corps  commanded  by  Brig.-Gen.  Barlow,  and  drove 
it  back  with  great  slaughter,  capturing  among  a  number  of  prisoners 
General  Barlow  himself,  who  was  severely  wounded.  Gordon  had 
charged  across  the  creek,  over  the  hill  on  which  Barlow  was  posted, 
and  through  the  fields  towards  the  town,  until  he  came  to  a  low  ridge 
behind  which  the  enemy  had  another  line  of  battle  extending  beyond  his 
(Gordon's)  left.  The  brigade  v/as  halted  here  to  reform  and  replenish 
its  ammunition,  and  I  then  ordered  Hays  and  Avery,  who  had  been 
halted  on  the  ^ast  side  of  Rock  Creek  while  I  had  ridden  to  where 
Gordon  had  been  engaged,  to  advance  towards  the  town  on  Gordon's 
left,  which  they  did  in  fine  style,  encountering  and  driving  into  the 
town  in  great  confusion  the  second  line  of  the  enemy  on  this  part  of  the 
field.  Hays'  brigade  entered  the  town,  fighting  its  way,  while  Avery 
moved  to  the  left  of  it  across  the  railroad,  and  took  his  position  in 
the  fields  on  the  left  and  facing  Cemetery  Hill,  which  here  presented 
a  very  rugged  ascent.  This  movement  was  made  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery  from  Cemetery  Hill,  which  had  previously  opened 
when  my  artillery  first  opened  on  the  enemy's  flank,  but  Avery  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  his  men  under  the  cover  of  a  low  ridge  which  runs 
through  the  fields  from  the  town.  Hays'  brigade  was  formed  in  line 
on  a  street  running  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  A  very  large 
number  of  prisoners  were  captured  in  the  town  and  before  reaching  it, 
their  number  being  so  great  as  really  to  embarrass  us.  Two  pieces  of 
artillery  (Napoleons)  were  also  captured  outside  of  the  town,  the  cap- 
ture being  claimed  by  each  brigade  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  decide 
which  reached  the  pieces  first,  as  their  capture  was  due  to  the  joint 
valor  of  the  two  brigades  (Hays'  and  Hoke's). 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  with  Hays'  and  Hoke's 
brigades,  I  saw  farther  to  our  right  the  enemy's  force  on  that  part  of 
the  line  falling  back  and  moving  in  comparatively  good  order  on  the 
right  of  the  town  towards  the  range  of  hills  in  the  rear,  and  I  sent 
for  a  battery  of  artillery  to  be  brought  up  to  open  on  this  force  and 
on  the  town,  from  which  a  fire  had  opened  on  my  advancing  brigades  ; 
but  before  the  battery  got  up  my  men  had  entered  the  town,  and  the 
retiring  force  on  the  right  had  got  beyond  reach.  I  had  at  the  same 
time  sent  an  order  to  Gen.  Smith  to  advance  with  his  three  regiments, 
but  he  thought  it  advisable  not  to  comply  with  this  order  on  account 
of  a  report  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  on  the  York  road,  near  which 
he  was.  As  soon  as  my  brigades  entered  the  town  I  rode  into  that 
place  myself,  and  after  ascertaining  the  condition  of  things  I  rode  to 
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find  Gens.  Ewell  and  Rodes  or  Gen.  Hill  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
an  immediate  advance  upon  the  enemy  before  he  could  recover  from 
his  evident  dismay,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  range  of  hills  to 
which  he  had  fallen  back  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces  ;  but  before 
I  found  either  of  these  officers  Gen.  Smith's  aide  came  to  me  with  a 
message  from  the  General,  stating  that  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy 
consisting  of  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry,  was  advancing  on  the 
York  road,  and  that  we  were  about  to  be  flanked ;  and  though  I  had 
no  faith  in  this  report,  I  thought  it  best  to  send  Gen.  Gordon  with 
his  brigade  to  take  charge  of  Smith's  also,  and  to  keep  a  lookout  on 
the  York  road  and  stop  any  further  alarm.  Meeting  with  an  officer 
of  Maj.-Gen.  Pender's  staff,  I  sent  word  by  him  to  Gen.  Hill  (whose 
command  was  on  the  Cashtown  road  and  had  not  advanced  up  to 
Gettysburg)  that  if  he  would  send  up  a  division  we  could  take  the 
hill  to  which  the  enemy  had  retreated;'*'  and  shortly  afterwards 
meeting  with  Gen.  Ewell,  I  communicated  my  views  to  him,  and  was 
informed  by  him  that  Johnson's  division  was  coming  up ;  and  Gen. 
Ewell  then  determined  with  this  division  to  take  possession  of  the 
wooded  hill"  on  our  left  of  Cemetery  Hill,  which  commanded  the 
latter.  But  Johnson's  division  arrived  at  a  late  hour,  and  the  move- 
ment having  been  further  delayed  by  another  report  of  an  advance  on 
the  York  road,'^  no  effort  was  made  to  get  possession  of  the  wooded 
hill  that  night.'' 

Having  been  informed  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  rest  of  our 
army  would  move  up  during  the  night,  and  that  the  enemy's  position 
would  be  attacked  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  very  early  next  morn- 
ing, I  gave  orders  to  General  Hays  to  move  his  brigade,  under  cover 
of  night,  from  tlie  town  into  the  field  on  the  left  of  it,  where  it  would 
not  be  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  and  would  be  in  position  to  advance 
on  Cemetery  Hill  when  a  favorable  opportunity  should  occur.  This 
movement  was  made,  and  Hays  formed  his  brigade  on  the  right  of 

IS  I  subsequently  learned  that  my  message  was  delivered  by  this  officer  to  Gen.  Hill,  Jjut  the 
latter  said  he  had  no  division  to  send. 

17  This  was  the  hill  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  battle  as  Gulp's  Hill. 

18  Not  from  Gordon,  however,  but  from  some  straggling  courier  or  cavalryman.  These  reports 
all  proved  to  be  false,  but  they  were  very  embarrassing  to  us. 

10  Johnson  had  come  by  the  way  of  Shippensburg  and  the  Greenwood  and  Cashtown  Gap,  and  did 
»ot  arrive  until  after  the  fighting  was  all  over  on  that  day. 

As  much  censure  has  been  cast  upon  Gen.  Ewell  for  the  failure  to  prosecute  the  advantage  gained 
on  the  first  day  —  more,  however,  by  private  than  public  criticism — I  will  make  the  following 
statement : — He  was  on  his  way  to  Cashtown,  or  Hilltown,  near  it,  to  which  point  he  had  been  ordered 
by  Gen.  Lee,  when  he  received  Hill's  message  in  regard  to  his  expected  engagement  with  the  enemy, 
and  though  Ewell  was  the  ranking  officer  he  moved  promptly  to  the  aid  of  Hill.  He  found  the  latter 
engaged  with  the  enemy  at  great  disadvantage,  and  immediately  ordered  the  division  with  him  into 
action,  when  the  enemy  turned  his  main  force  on  that  division  (Rodes'),  which  had  to  bear  tlie  brunt 
of  the  battle  until  the  arrival  of  my  division  turned  the  fate  of  the  day.  Hill  did  not  advance  to  the 
town  of  Gettysburg,  and  made  no  offer  of  cooperation  in  any  advance  on  Cemetery  Hill  that  I  am 
aware  of;  and  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  recognise  the  justice  of  throwing  the  whole  responsibility  on 
Ewell.  I  was  anxious  for  the  advance,  and  urged  it  with  great  earnestness  ;  but  two  of  my  own  brig- 
ades were  neutralised  by  the  reports  of  flanking  columns  on  the  York  road,  as  I  found  it  necessary  in 
the  excitement  that  then  prevailed  to  put  an  adequate  force  on  that  flank  under  an  officer  who  I  knew 
would  not  permit  any  false  alarms  to  be  raised  at  a  critical  moment,  the  evil  consequences  of  which  all 
experienced  soldiers  can  understand.  Though  I  had  strong  faitli  in  the  result  of  an  advance,  the 
troops  at  Ewell's  command  had  then  marched  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  and  were  embarrassed  with 
several  thousand  prisoners,  and  from  our  then  stand-point  —  however  it  may  appear  now  —  it  was  not 
apparent  that  we  would  not  encounter  fresh  troops  if  we  went  forward ;  and  the  fact  was  that  two 
fresh  corps  (Slocum's  and  Sickles')  were  very  near  the  battlefield,  while  a  reserve  of  three  or  four 
thousand  men  (Steinwehr's  division)  had  been  left  on  Cemetery  Hill  and  had  not  been  aagaged: — 
See  statement  in  Swinton's  An/ty  of  the  Pottmac,  and  Doubleday's  testimony.  Report  ^n  the 
Conduct  0/  the  Wur,  vol.  i,  2d  series,  p.  309. 
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Avery,  and  just  behind  the  extension  of  the  low  ridge  on  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  town  is  located.  The  attack  did  not  begin  in  the  morning 
of  next  day  as  was  expected,  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  I  rode 
with  General  Ewell  to  examine  and  select  a  position  for  artillery. 
Having  been  subsequently  informed  that  the  anticipated  attack  would 
begin  at  4  p.  m.,  I  directed  Gen.  Gordon  to  move  his  brigade  from  the 
York  road  on  the  left  to  the  railroad,  immediately  in  rear  of  Hays 
and  Avery,  Smith  with  his  regiments  being  left  under  Gen.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  to  guard  the  York  road.^**  The  fire  from  the  artillery  on  the 
extreme  right  and  also  on  the  left  having  opened  at  4  p.  m.  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  I  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Ewell  to  advance  upon 
Cemetery  Hill  with  my  two  brigades  that  were  in  position,  as  soon  as 
Johnson's  division,  which  was  on  my  left,  should  become  engaged  at 
the  wooded  hill  [Gulp's]  in  its  front  on  which  it  was  about  to  advance, 
information  being  given  me  that  the  advance  would  be  general,  and 
that  Rodes'  division  on  my  right  and  Hill's  divisions  on  his  right 
would  unite  in  it.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Johnson  became  fully 
engaged,  which  was  about  or  a  little  before  dusk,  I  ordered  Hays 
and  Avery  to  advance  and  carry  the  works  on  the  heights  in  their 
front.  Their  troops  advanced  in  gallant  style  to  the  attack,  passing 
over  the  ridge  in  front  of  them  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  then 
crossing  a  hollow  between  that  and  Cemetery  Hill,  and  moving  up 
the  rugged  slope  of  this  hill  in  the  face  of  at  least  two  lines  of  infantry 
posted  behind  stone  and  plank  fences,  but  these  were  driven  from  their 
positions,  and  passing  over  all  obstacles  the  two  brigades  reached  the 
crest  of  the  hill  and  entered  the  enemy's  breast-works  crowning  it, 

20  General  Lee  had  come  to  the  rear  of  the  position  of  our  corps  between  sunset  and  dusk  on  the 
evening  before  (the  ist),  and  had  a  conference  with  Ewell,  Rodes  and  myself,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  condition  of  things,  and,  after  we  had  given  him  all  the  information  in  our 
possession,  he  expressed  the  determination  to  attack  the  enemy  at  daylight  next  morning,  and 
asked  us  if  we  could  not  make  the  attack  from  our  flank  at  that  time.  We  suggested  to  him  that, 
as  our  corps  constituted  the  only  troops  that  were  immediately  confronting  the  enemy,  he  would 
manifestly  concentrate  and  fortify  against  us  by  morning  (which  proved  to  be  the  case) ;  and  we 
informed  him  that  the  enemy's  position  in  our  immediate  front  was  by  far  the  strongest  part  of 
the  line,  as  the  ascent  to  it  was  very  rugged  and  difficult ;  by  reason  of  all  of  which  we  thought 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  the  position,  and  if  we  did  so  it  would  be  at  immense  sacrifice. 
We  also  called  his  attention  to  the  more  favorable  nature  of  the  ground  on  our  right  for  an  attack 
on  the  enemy's  left,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  outline  of  Round  Top  Hill,  which  we  could  see 
in  the  distance  notwithstanding  the  approaching  dusk,  as  a  position  which  must  command  and  in- 
fdade  that  of  the  enemy.  The  three  of  us  concurred  in  these  views,  and  Gen.  Lee,  to  whom  the 
day's  battle  had  been  unexpected,  and  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  position,  recognised  the  force 
of  our  views.  He  then  remarked  that  if  our  corps  remained  in  its  then  position,  and  the  attack 
was  made  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  from  the  point  suggested,  our  line  would  be  very  much 
drawn  out  and  weakened,  and  the  enemy  might  take  the  offensive  and  break  through  it,  and  he 
said  it  would  perhaps  be  better  for  us  to  be  drawn  to  the  right  for  the  purpose  of  concentration. 
We  were  very  loth  to  yield  the  position  we  had  fought  for  and  gained,  especially  as  a  large 
number  of  the  enemy's  wounded  and  a  large  quantity  of  small  arms  were  in  our  possession  in  the 
town,  and  many  of  our  own  wounded  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  moved,  and  we  assured  Gen. 
Lee  that  we  could  hold  our  part  of  the  line  against  any  force,  and  suggested  that  in  the  event  of 
a  successful  attack  on  the  enemy's  left  we  would  be  in  a  better  condition  to  follow  it  up  from 
where  we  were.  All  of  his  remarks  were  made  in  that  tone  of  suggestion  and  interrogation  com- 
bined so  familiar  to  those  who  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Gen.  Lee,  and  which  often  left 
those  with  whom  he  was  conversing  under  the  impression  that  they  were  really  prompting  him,  w'hen 
he  was  only  drawing  them  out  and  trying  to  ascertain  whether  they  understood  what  they  were 
expected  to  perform.  He  finally  announced  his  purpose  to  make  the  main  attack  at  daylight  from 
the  right  of  the  army,  while  an  attack  by  division  was  to  be  made  from  the  left  of  our  corps,  to 
be  converted  into  a  real  attack  on  a  favorable  opportunity.  He  then  left  us  to  give  the  necessary 
orders  for  carrying  out  his  plans,  and  we  prepared  for  cooperation  at  the  designated  time,  having 
undoubting  faith  in  a  successful  result.  If  Gen.  Lee  had  contemplated  receiving  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  at  Gettysburg,  the  arrangement  of  his  line  would  have  been  faulty  by  reason  of  its  length 
and  form ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  apprehended  such  an  attack,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
attack  on  our  part  the  arrangement  was  the  best  that  could  have  been  made.  Had  we  concentrated 
our  whole  force  at  one  point  the  enemy  could  have  concentrated  correspondingly,  and  we  would  not 
have  been  in  as  favorable  a  position  for  taking  advantage  of  success. 
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getting  possession  of  one  or  two  batteries  ;  but  no  attack  was  made 
on  their  immediate  right,  and  not  meeting  with  the  expected  support 
from  that  quarter,  these  brigades,  whose  ranks  were  very  much  de- 
pleted, could  not  hold  the  position  they  had  gained,  because  a  very 
heavy  force  of  the  enemy  was  turned  against  them  from  that  part  of 
the  line  which  the  divisions  on  the  right  were  to  have  attacked,  and 
they  had  therefore  to  fall  back,  which  they  did  with  comparatively 
slight  loss,  considering  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which  they  had 
to  pass  and  the  immense  odds  opposed  to  them.  Hays'  brigade,  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion  brought  off  four  captured  colors  from  the  top 
of  Cemetery  Hill.  At  the  time  these  brigades  advanced,  Gordon's 
brigade  moved  forward  to  support  them,  and  advanced  to  the  position 
from  which  they  had  moved,  but  was  halted  there  because  it  was  as- 
certained that  no  advance  was  being  made  on  the  right,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  crest  of  the  hill  could  not  be  held  by  the  three 
brigades  without  other  assistance,  and  that  the  attempt  would  be 
attended  with  a  useless  sacrifice  of  life.^'  Hays'  and  Hoke's  brigades 
were  reformed  on  the  line  previously  occupied  by  them,  on  the  right 
and  left  of  Gordon  respectively.  In  this  attack  Col.  Avery  of  the  6th 
North  Carolina  regiment,  commanding  Hoke's  brigade,  was  mortally 
wounded  ;  and  with  this  affair  the  fighting  on  the  2d  of  July  terminated. 

After  night  I  was  directed  by  General  Ewell  to  order  Smith's 
brigade  (three  regiments)  to  report  to  General  Johnson  on  the  left  by 
daylight  next  morning ;  and  Gen.  Smith,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders 
given  him,  did  report  to  Gen.  Johnson,  and  his  three  regiments  were 
engaged  on  the  3d,  on  the  extreme  left,  under  that  officer's  direction. 
As  the  operations  of  this  brigade  on  that  day  were  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  Gen.  Johnson,  I  will  in  that  connection  merely  refer 
to  the  report  of  Colonel  Hoffman,  the  present  brigade-commander, 
which  is  herewith  forwarded. 

Before  light  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  Hays'  and  Hoke's  brigades 
(the  latter  now  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Godwin  of  the  57th 
N.  C.  regiment)  were  withdrawn  to  the  rear,  and  subsequently  formed 
in  line  in  the  town,  on  the  same  street  formerly  occupied  by  Hays' 
brigade,  Gordon's  brigade  being  left  to  occupy  the  position  held  by 
these  brigades  on  the  previous  day.  In  these  positions  the  three 
brigades  remained  during  the  day,  and  did  hot  again  participate  in 
the  attack,  though  they  were  exposed  during  the  time  to  the  fire  of 

21  The  position  attacked  by  my  brigades  was  held  by  the  nth  corps  under  Howard;  and  Gen. 
Gibbons,  U.  S.  A.,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  in  speaking  of 
the  attack  by  Longstreet  on  their  left,  says: — "After  we  had  repulsed  one  attack  there  was  heavy  firing 
over  on  the  right  of  Cemetery  Hill.  I  received  a  message  from  Gen.  Howard,  commanding  the  nth 
corps,  asking  for  reinforcements.  Just'  about  the  same  time  Gen.  Hancock  became  alarmed  at  the 
continued  firing  and  desired  me  to  send  a  brigade,  designating  Col.  Carroll's,  and  afterwards  tjiree 
other  regiments  from  my  division,  to  the  assistance  of  our  right  centre.  Col.  Carroll  moved  off 
promptly,  and  as  reported  to  me  arrived  on  the  right  of  Cemetery  Hill  to  find  the  enemy  actually  in 
our  batteries  and  fighting  with  the  cannoniers  for  their  possession.  He  gallantly  moved  forward  with 
his  command,  drove  the  enemy  back,  retook  the  position,  and  held  it  till  the  next  day." — Report  of 
the  Committee,  2d  series,  vol.  i,  pp.  440-1. 

At  the  same  time  Johnson  was  making  excellent  progress  in  capturing  the  works  on  Gulp's  Hill 
when  the  part  of  the  12th  corps  that  had  been  sent  to  meet  Iiongstreet's  attack  on  their  left,  returned 
and  arrested  his  progress.  Had  Rodes'  division  on  my  immediate  right  and  one  of  Hill's  divisions 
on  his  right  advanced  simultaneously  with  my  two  brigades,  we  would  have  attained  such  a  lodgement 
on  Cemetery  Hill,  while  Johnson  would  have  been  enabled  to  gain  Gulp's  Hill,  that  the  enemy  must 
have  been  forced  to  retire  from  his  position  in  great  disorder ;  but  there  was  such  a  misconception  of 
orders  or  delay  in  carrying  them  out,  that  this  most  promising  movement  was  thwarted  just  as  it  was 
on  the  point  of  proving  a  grand  success. 
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sharpshooters  and  an  occasional  fire  from  the  enemy's  artillery  posted 
orf  the  heights. 

At  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  my  brigades  were  quietly 
withdrawn,  under  orders,  from  their  positions,  and  moved  around  to 
the  Cashtown  road,  where  they  were  formed  in  line  across  the  said 
road,  in  rear  of  Rodes'  and  Johnson's  divisions,  which  occupied  the 
front  line  on  our  left  along  the  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge,  west  of  the 
town.^^ 

My  loss  in  the  three  days'  fighting  at  Gettysburg  was  154  killed, 
8bo  wounded,  and  227  missing,  a  large  proportion  of  the  missing  being 
in  all  probability  killed  or  wounded. 

The  March  from  Gettysburg,  Recrossing  the  Potomac,  and 
Return  to  the  Vicinity  of  Orange  C.  H. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  under  orders  from  Gen. 
Ewell,  my  division  moved  on  the  road  towards  Fairfield,  following  in 
the  rear  of  the  corps  and  constituting  the  rearguard  of  the  whole 
army.  While  I  was  waiting  at  the  junction  of  the  road  on  which  the 
corps  had  moved  with  the  direct  road  from  Gettysburg  to  Fairfield, 
for  the  passage  of  all  the  troops  and  trains,  a  few  pieces  of  artillery 
were  run  out  by  the  enemy  and  opened  at  long  range,  but  without 
doing  any  damage.  The  whole  force  having  got  on  the  road  in  front 
of  me,  I  moved  on  slowly  in  the  rear,  Gordon's  brigade  bringing  up 
my  rear  followed  by  White's  battalion  of  cavalry."  On  arriving  in 
view  of  Fairfield,  which  is  situated  in  a  wide  low  plain  surrounded  by 
hills,  I  found  the  wagon-trains  in  front  blocked  up,  and  while  waiting 

^2  As  there  has  been  much  criticism  in  regard  to  the  management  at  this  battle,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  the  latwiess  of  the  attack  on  the  2d,  I  make  the  following  extracts  from  Swinton's  Army  0/ 
t/ie.  Fotomac.  He  says: — "Indeed,  in  entering  on  the  campaign,  Gen.  Lee  expressly  promised  his 
corps-commanders  that  he  would  not  assumt  a  tactical  offensive,  but  force  his  antagonist  to  attack 
him.  Having,  however,  gotten  a  taste  of  blood  in  the  considerable  success  of  the  first  day,  the  Con- 
federate commander  seems  to  have  lost  that  equipoise  in  which  his  faculties  commonly  moved,  and  he 
determined  to  give  battle.* 

[Foot-tioiei\  "*This  and  subsequent  revelations  of  the  purposes  and  sentiments  of  Lee  I  derire 
front  Gen.  Longstreet,  who,  in  a  full  and  free  conversation  with  the  writer  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
threw;  much  light  on  the  motives  and  conduct  of  Lee  during  this  campaign." — p.  340. 

''Longstreet,  holding  the  right  of  the  Confederate  line,  had  one  flank  securely  posted  on  the 
Emnleftsburg  road,  so  that  he  was  really  between  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Washington,  and  by 
marching  towards  Frederick  could  undoubtedly  have  manoeuvred  Meade  out  of  the  Gettysburg  posi- 
tion. This  operation  Gen.  Longstreet,  who  forboded  the  worst  from  an  attack  on  the  army  in  position 
and  was  anxious  to  hold  Gen.  Lee  to  his  promise,  begged  in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  execute.* 

[Foot-Hotc.'\  "*The  officer  named  is  my  authority  for  this  statement." — pp.  340-1. 

"The  absence  of  Pickett's  division  the  day  before  made  Gen.  Longstreet  very  loth  to  make  the 
.ittack  ;  but  Lee,  thinking  the  Union  force  was  not  all  up,  would  not  wait.  Longstreet  urged  in  reply 
that  this  advantage  (or  stipposed  advantage,  for  the  Union  force  was  all  up)  was  countervailed  by  the 
fact  that  h-:  was  not  all  up  either,  but  the  Confederate  commander  was  not  minded  to  delay.  My 
authority  is  again  Gen.  Longstreet." — Foot-note,  p.  358. 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  throw  much  light  on  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  delay  in  the 
attack  on  the  2d,  and  show  who  was  mainly  responsible  therefor.  The  statement  that  Gen.  Lee  had 
promised  his  corps-commanders  not  to  take  the  offensive,  but  force  the  enemy  to  attack  him,  is  a  very 
remarkable  one ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  neither  Gen.  Ewell  nor  Gen.  Hill  claimed  the  benefit  of 
any  such  promise,  for  both  of  them  advanced  to  the  attack  on  the  ist  without  Gen.  Lee's  knowledge 
even.  The  "Union  force"  was  not  all  up  when  Gen.  Lee  wanted  to  make  the  attack,  for  Meade's 
array  was  arriving  all  the  morning,  and  Sedgwick's  corps  (the  6th)  did  not  get  up  until  2  p.  M.  A 
large  portion  of  Meade's  army  did  not  get  into  position  until  the  afternoon,  and  Sickles  did  not  take 
the  position  which  Longstreet  subsequently  attacked  until  3  r.  M.,  while  Round  Top  was  unoccupied 
all  the  forenoon  and  until  after  the  attack  began. — (See  the  testimony  of  Meade  and  his  officers  in  the 
report  before  quoted  from.)  An  attack  therefore  in  the  early  morning  or  at  any  time  in  the  forenoon 
must  have  resulted  in  our  easily  gaining  positions  which  would  have  rendered  the  heights  of  Gettys- 
burg untenable  by  the  enemy.  It  was  the  delay  which  occurred  in  the  attack  that  thwarted  Gen. 
Lea's  v/ell-laid  plans. 

23  I  did  not  le.ave  the  vlevr  of  the  enemy's  position  at  Gettysburg  until  the  afternoon  of  the  5th. 
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for  the  road  to  be  cleared,  I  received  a  message  from  Colonel  White 
that  a  force  of  the  enemy  was  advancing  in  our  rear.  I  immediately 
sent  word  forward  to  hasten  the  trains  up,  but  as  they  did  not  move 
I  was  preparing  to  fire  a  blank  cartridge  or  two  for  the  purpose  of 
hastening  their  movements,  when  the  advance  of  the  enemy  appeared 
on  a  hill  in  my  rear,  and  it  became  necessary  to  open  on  him  with 
shells.  The  enemy  also  brought  up  a  battery  and  returned  my  fire, 
and  the  trains  very  soon  moved  off  and  cleared  the  road.  One  of 
Gordon's  regiments  (the  26th  Ga.)  was  deployed  as  skirmishers  and 
sent  against  the  enemy,  and  drove  back  his  advance,  thus  holding 
him  in  check  while  my  division  was  gradually  moved  forward  in  line 
past  Fairfield  to  a  favorable  position  for  making  a  stand,  when  the 
26th  Georgia  regiment  was  called  in.  In  this  affair  it  sustained  a  loss 
of  some  eight  or  ten  killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  not  advancing, 
the  division  was  encamped  not  far  from  Fairfield,  and  so  posted  as  to 
protect  the  trains  which  had  been  parked  a  little  farther  on."  The 
enemy  did  not  again  molest  me,  and  at  light  next  morning  (the  6th) 
my  skirmishers  were  replaced  by  those  of  Rodes,  whose  division  was 
this  day  to  constitute  the  rearguard,  when  I  moved  to  the  front  of  the 
corps,  and,  passing  the  Monterey  Springs  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  crossed  over  to  Waynesboro,  where  I  encamped  for  the 
night.  Early  next  morning  I  moved  towards  Hagerstown  by  the  way 
of  Leitersburg,  following  Rodes  and  being  followed  by  Johnson,  whose 
division  this  day  constituted  the  rearguard.  My  division  was  halted 
and  encamped  about  a  mile  north  of  Hagerstown,  on  the  Chambers- 
burg  turnpike,  where  it  remained  until  the  afternoon  of  the  loth, 
when  it  was  moved  through  the  town  and  placed  in  line  of  battle, 
along  the  crest  of  a  ridge  a  little  south-west  of  the  town,  with  the  left 
resting  on  the  Cumberland  road.  On  the  next  day  (the  nth)  the 
division  was  moved  to  the  right  and  placed  in  position,  with  its  right 
flank  resting  on  the  road  from  Hagerstown  to  Williamsport,  and  re- 
mained there  until  after  dark  on  the  12th,  when  it  was  moved  across 
the  Williamsport  road  to  the  rear  of  General  Hill's  position,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  his  line  which  fnced  the  Sharpsburg  road,  along 
and  near  which  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  had  been  massed 
in  his  front. 

At  dark  on  the  13th  my  division  was  withdrawn  and  moved  to 
Williamsport  that  night,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  corps  ;  and  after 
light  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  it  was  crossed  over  the  Potomac, 
Gordon's,  Hoke's,  and  Smith's  brigades  (the  latter  now  commanded 
by  Colonel  Hoffman,  as  Gen.  Smith  had  resigned  and  received  leave 
of  absence  on  the  loth)  fording  the  river  above  Williamsport,  and  Hays' 
brigade  with  Jones'  artillery  crossing  on  the  bridge  at  Falling  Waters.^ 
The  division  encamped  near  Hainesville  that  night,  and  the  next  day- 
moved  through  Martinsburg,  reaching  Darksville  on  the  i6th,  where 

24  It  was  Sedgwick's  corps  which  followed  us  as  far  as  Fairfield,  and  it  did  so  most  cautiously;  ' 
but  it  followed  no  further.    There  were  presented  none  of  the  indications  of  a  defeated  army  in  the 
rear  of  ours,  and  my  division  came  off  with  a  feeling  of  defiance,  and  was  as  ready  to  give  battle  as 
ever. 

25  The  river  was  quite  high  and  the  current  at  the  ford  was  so  strong  that  the  men  could  not  crose 
there,  but  had  to  be  crossed  above  where  the  water  was  deeper.  The  river  was_  rising  at  the  time,  as 
it  had  been  raining  a  good  deal,  and  very  skorriy  after  the  crossing  of  my  division  the  water  was  to<D 
deep  for  infantry  to  cross  by  wading. 
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it  went  into  camp  and  remained  until  the  2otii,  when  it  was  ordered 
to  move  across  North  Mountain  at  Mills'  Gap  and  then  down  Back 
Creek,  to  intercept  a  body  of  the  enemy  reported  to  have  advanced 
to  Hedgeville.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  I  camped  near  Gerard's 
Town,  and  next  day  crossed  the  mountain,  and  proceeding  down 
Back  Creek,  reached  the  rear  of  Hedgeville,  but  found  that  the  enemy 
had  hastily  retreated  the  night  before,  when  I  recrossed  the  mountain, 
through  Hedgeville,  and  encamped  on  the  east  side.  That  night  I 
received  orders  to  move  up  the  Valley  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  I  moved  next  day  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  then  through 
Winchester  on  the  22d  to  the  Opequan  on  the  Front  Royal  road; 
but,  in  consequence  of  instructions  from  General  Ewell,  I  turned  off 
to  the  main  Valley  road  from  Cedarville  the  next  day,  and  marching 
by  the  way  of  Strasburg,  New  Market,  Fisher's  or  Milam's  Gap, 
Madison  C.  H.,  Locust  Grove  and  Rapidan  Station,  I  reached  my 
present  camp  near  Clark's  Mountain,  in  the  vicinity  of  Or'ange  C.  H., 
on  the  ist  of  this  month.  The  54th  N.  C.  regiment  and  58th  Va. 
regiment  rejoined  their  brigades  near  Hagerstown  on  the  march  back, 
after  having  participated  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  attack 
on  our  trains  near  Williamsport  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  the  13th  Va. 
regiment  rejoined  its  brigade  on  our  passage  through  Winchester. 

The  conduct  of  my  troops  during  the  entire  campaign,  on  the 
march  as  well  as  in  action,  was  deserving  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion.^'^ To  Brig.-Gens.  Hays  and  Gordon  I  was  especially  indebted 
for  their  cheerful,  active  and  intelligent  cooperation  on  all  occasions, 
and  their  gallantry  in  action  was  eminently  conspicuous.  I  had  to 
regret  the  absence  of  the  gallant  Brig.-Gen.  Hoke,  who  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  action  of  the  4th  of  May  at  Fredericksburg  and  had 
not  recovered ;  but  his  place  was  worthily  filled  by  Col.  Avery  of  the 
6th  N.  C.  regiment,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  while  gallantly  leading 
his  brigade  in  the  charge  on  Cemetery  Hill  at  Gettysburg  on  the  2d 
of  July.  In  his  death  the  Confederacy  lost  a  good  and  brave  soldier. 
The  conduct  of  Lieut.-Col.  Jones  and  his  artillery  battalion  on  all 
occasions,  as  well  as  that  of  Brown's  battalion  under  Capt.  Dance  at 
Winchester,  was  admirable.  My  commendations  are  also  due  to  Col. 
French  and  Lieut.-Col.  White  and  their  respective  cavalry  commands 
for  the  efficient  services  performed  by  them.  To  the  members  of  my 
staff.  Major  S.  Hale,  Division-Inspector,  Major  J.  W.  Daniel,  A.  A. 
General,  Lieutenants  A.  L.  Pitzer  and  Wm.  G.  Calloway,  my  aides, 
and  Mr.  Robert  D.  Early,  a  volunteer  aide,  I  was  indebted  for  the 
active  zeal,  energy  and  courage  with  which  they  performed  their 
duties. 

Accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  lists  of  the  killed, 
wounded"  and  missing,  and  also  the  official  reports  of  Brig.-Gens. 

26  Smith's  brigade  had  not  gone  into  action  under  m^  immediate  command,  but  on  the  3d  at  Get- 
tysburg his  three  regiments  present  had  gone  into  action  under  Gen.  Johnson's  command  on  his 
extreme  left  when  he  attaclted^  the  enemy's  right  flank  on  that  day.  They  acted  with  their  usual 
gallantry,  and  the  4gth  Va.  regiment  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss  —  heavier  perhaps  than  that  of  any 
other  regiment  in  my  division.  The  loss  of  this  brigade  is  included  in  that  of  the  division  mentioned 
in  the  report. 

2'  One  hundred  and  ninety-four  of  my  wounded  were  left  in  field-hospital  near  Gettysburg 
under  the  care  of  competent  surgeons  because  they  were  too  badly  wounded  to  be  transported. 
Ample  provisions  for  them  for  several  days  were  left,  and  a  sum  of  money  (part  of  that  obtained  at 
York)  was  left  with  the  surgeon  in  charge  for  the  purpose  of  buying  such  comforts  for  the  wounded  as 
might  be  needed. 
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Hays  and  Gordon,  Cols.  Godwin  and  Hoffman,  and  Lieut.-Col. 
Jones  ;  also  a  report  by  Col.  Murcheson,  of  the  54th  N.  C.  regiment, 
of  the  part  taken  by  his  regiment  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  near  Williamsport,  Maryland. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Early, 
Major-General  Co77imanding  Division. 


OLD   MARIN. 


HAVE  somewhere  read  the  story  —  true  to  human  nature  —  of 

a  man  who  was  once  telling  of  a  terrible  conflagration  he  had 

recently  witnessed.  It  appeared  the  cause  was  very  simple.  A  boy, 
observing  an  owl  on  the  top  of  the  barn,  took  his  gun  to  shoot  it. 
The  exploding  weapon  set  fire  to  some  hay  that  was  stored  in  the 
barn.  The  flames  spread  to  the  stables  ;  the  horses  then  became  un- 
manageable and  were  destroyed.  Want  of  water  prevented  the  speedy 
restraining  the  devouring  element.  It  extended  to  the  house  ;  it  was 
soon  wrapt  in  flames,  and  an  inmate,  unable  to  escape,  met  with  a 
horrible  death.  After  the  recital  of  this  tragedy  the  awe-struck  listeners 
were  silent  for  some  time,  until  one  of  the  party,  whose  curiosity 
triumphed  over  the  emotion  produced  by  the  narrative,  very  anxiously 
asked  "  Did  he  kill  the  owl .? " 

Any  one  who  reflects  a  moment  can  call  to  mind  some  incident  of 
this  character,  in  which  the  love  of  knowledge  of  the  slightest  details 
overcomes  deep  emotion,  sometimes  turning  the  whole  current  of 
thought  into  another  channel.  It  was  to  some  extent  the  case  when 
our  California  friend  had  ceased  speaking  of  the  occurrences  on 
Mount  Tamalpias.  After  a  momentary  silence,  one  of  the  number 
collected  inquired,  "And  what  became  of  old  Marin?"  "Well, 
gentlemen,"  answered  the  narrator,  "old  Marin  died  as  he  lived,  a 
hero ;  and  has  left,  as  I  said,  his  name  imperishably  connected  with 
the  scenes  of  his  exploits.  You  remember  the  island  I  pointed  out 
as  we  passed  Red  Rock,  but  which  is  now  hidden  by  Point  San  Pedro  : 
that  island  was  the  scene  of  his  death  ;  and  the  causes  which  led  to 
it,  and  the  final  catastrophe,  should  be  preserved  in  history,  as  it  is 
in  the  name  given  to  the  island.  Little  as  you  may  expect  it,  in  this 
Digger  tribe  not  only  the  higher  and  nobler  virtues  of  humanity  are 
found,  but  the  purer  and  more  tender  feelings  too  are  not  extinct. 
Under  their  loathsome  and  horrid  external  appearance  there  lurk  the 
evidences  of  their  manhood.     There  are  proofs  of  a  connecting  link 
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between  them  and  their  great  progenitor,  as  th'ere  is  between  him  and 
ourselves ;  and  the  very  noblest  of  the  social  virtues  finally  led  to  the 
death  of  the  proud  old  chieftain  at  the  hands  of  the  whites. 

"  For  several  years  after  the  events  narrated  of  him  on  Mount 
Tamalpias,  Marin  was  the  warm  and  fast  friend  of  the  whites.  Never 
could  the  slightest  suspicion  of  treachery  be  attached  to  him,  and 
often  did  his  warning  voice  secure  the  whites  from  vindictive  and 
bloody  attacks.  I  can  truly  say,  gentlemen,  that  though  I  have  had 
many  scrimmages  with  the  Indians  myself,  and  have  been  forced  to 
defend  myself  by  severe  fighting,  yet  I  am  fully  convinced  the  Indian* 
are  never  the  aggressors.  They  have  been  treated  with  so  much 
contempt  and  ignominy,  their  rights  and  most  sacred  feelings  have 
been  so  ruthlessly  trampled  on,  their  homes  and  their  enjoyments 
have  been  so  outraged  by  the  whites,  that  I  often  wondered  they  have 
not  united  in  one  body  and  entered  upon  a  conflict  of  complete  ex- 
termination. Now  when  a  white  man  is  injured  by  an  Indian,  the 
whites  go  to  the  tribe  to  which  the  guilty  one  belongs,  they  demand 
he  shall  be  given  over  to  punishment ;  the  Indians  are  powerless  to 
prevent  this,  and  the  violater  of  right  is  given  up.  But  when  the 
Indian  suffers  an  injury,  such  a  demand  is  laughed  at ;  he  has  no 
redress.  The  sense  of  wrong  is  strong  in  them,  and  they  take  the 
law  of  retaliation  in  their  own  hands.  They  attack  the  first  they 
meet,  and  soon  a  community  rises  to  punish  what  is  considered  a 
wanton  outrage. 

"However,  back  to  old  Marin.  After  several  years  of  peace  with 
the  whites,  the  serpent  entered  his  Eden.  Marin  had  a  favorite  wife 
—  for  Marin  was  a  Mormon  in  action  —  whose  poetic  name  was 
Ovvyn-Ocopee,  or  the  Falling  Acorn.  Owynocopee  was  the  youngest 
of  his  wives,  and  all  the  pretensions  to  Digger  beauty  were  centred 
in  this  child  of  the  forest.  She  was  not  only  a  Digger  beauty,  but 
she  was  domestic.  She  could  prepare  a  venison-steak  for  her  lord 
and  master;  her  dainty  fingers  could  make  the  most  palatable  man- 
zanita  jelly,  and  concoct  the  most  delicate  articles  from  the  sweet 
acorn  and  the  pine-nut.  She  knew  too  where  the  tenderest  roots 
could  be  found,  and  with  a  wisdom  and  certainty  that  should  shame 
some  of  our  more  civilised  matrons  could  select  the  most  toothsom« 
herbs  with  which  to  season  the  dishes  she  made  for  Marin.  Marin 
was  an  epicure  in  his  way.  His  dishes,  it  is  true,  were  not  quite  so 
pleasant  to  the  American  palate  as  to  his  own,  but  that  was  a  matter 
of  taste  ;  and  if  some  of  his  dishes  would  produce  qualmishness  in 
even  the  not  over  squeamish  stomachs  of  soldiers  and  miners,  would 
not  some  of  our  favorite  dishes  have  the  same  eff'ect  on  others  ?  There 
is  one  thing  we  must  never  forget,  that  contact  with  the  whites  has 
not  developed  the  Indian's  higher  and  nobler  qualities  —  generally 
the  reverse.  It  has  demoralised  and  degraded  them  ;  it  has  brought 
upon  them  ineradicable  diseases  before  the  ravages  of  which  they  are 
fast  fading  away;  and  worse  than  all,  it  has  given  them  the  fierce 
fire-water,  which  seems  to  utterly  enchain  them  in  filthy  and  beastly 
habits,  and  destroys  what  of  nobility  and  virtue  has  been  left.  Marin 
was  no  exception.  He  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  strong  waters, 
and  it  was  his  enemy.     Marin  loved  Owynocopee  with  the  intensity 
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of  Digger  love  ;  nor  did  his  being  united  with  her  seem  to  diminish 
the  flame.  On  the  hunt  he  thought  of  her  as  he  pursued  the  swift 
deer,  or  sent  his  unerring  arrow  after  the  whirring  quail.  On  the 
war-path  he  sought  the  hairy  scalps  of  his  enemies  to  lay  as  trophies 
at  her  feet.  In  peace  he  arrayed  himself  in  his  most  gorgeous  attire, 
to  appear  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  his  chieftainship  in  her 
presence.  His  garb  of  peace  was  very  imposing  after  he  had  become 
intimate  with  the  whites  and  adopted  some  of  their  customs.  His 
head  was  crowned  with  a  discarded  beaver,  on  one  side  of  which  a 
large  cockade  of  red,  yellow  and  white  tape  was  displayed  ;  from  the 
band  streamers  of  various-colored  ribbons  floated  in  the  air.  His 
coat  was  the  tarnished  but  to  him  brilliant  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the 
army,  and  his  breeches  revealed  several  (to  the  Indian  eye,  splendid) 
patches  of  red  flannel  which  added  beauty  and  gorgeousness  to  his 
apparel.  He  had  once  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  General's 
daughter  —  beautiful  even  to  us  Americans  ;  and  his  aesthetic  eye  had 
caught  somewhat  of  the  taste  she  displayed.  Her  taper  little  foot 
was  encased  in  slippers,  and  her  hose  of  snowy  white  was  just  revealed 
as  she  stood  by  her  father's  side  \  and  so  Marin,  whose  thoughts  were 
never  for  a  moment  untrue  to  Owynocopee,  purchased  slippers  and 
stockings  for  the  Falling  Acorn.  The  neatly  fitting  dress  of  white  in 
which  the  General's  daughter  was  arrayed  was  pleasant  to  his  eye, 
and  so  a  half-score  yards  of  white  muslin  were  added  to  his  bill. 
Her  long  tresses  were  looped  up  with  ribbon  :  so  Owynocopee  too 
must  have  her  locks  the  same.  It  mattered  not  to  the  fond  husband 
that  the  lives  of  the  General's  daughter  and  chieftain's  wife  differed 
so  widely  that  their  like  apparel  would  be  incongruous.  I  have 
noticed  that  our  own  females  sometimes  make  the  same  mistake,  and 
the  mistress  of  the  kitchen  apes  the  mistress  of  the  parlor,  and  the 
clerk's  wife  is  more  gorgeously  appareled  often  than  the  millionaire's. 
Marin  only  thought  that  his  wife's  beauty  and  her  affection  deserved 
all  he  could  bestow  upon  her,  and  he  exhausted  his  exchequer  to 
bestow  all  on  her. 

"Whether  it  was  the  native  grace  of  the  Indian  matron  or  the 
superadded  charms  the  gifts  of  the  chieftain  produced,  I  cannot  say, 
but  a  sub-officer  was  smitten  as  the  Falling  Acorn  one  day  stood 
faithfully  by  her  husband  near  the  camp  of  the  white  soldiers,  and 
regardless  of  the  laws  of  truth  and  right,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
Marin  was  held  in  such  estimation  by  the  whites,  regardless  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  marriage-vow,  he  began  to  weave  a  net  in  which  to 
catch  the  chieftain's  wife.  The  Falling  Acorn  accepted  his  presents, 
but  laughed  at  the  grimaces  and  contortions  of  face  by  which  he 
endeavored  to  impress  her  witli  the  strength  of  his  attachment.  He 
could  speak  no  word  intelligible  to  her,  but  he  had  heard  the  eyes 
could  speak  where  the  lips  failed ;  and  when  Falling  Acorn  was 
present,  his  brother  soldiers  perceived  the  attempts  to  tell  her  of  his 
love  and  made  merry  over  his  distorted  visage. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  tell  how  strangely  this  son  of  Mars  wooed, 
how  futile  his  attempts  to  win.  Owynocopee  was  thrice  armed  in 
ignorance  and  indifference ;  but  his  disappointed  heart  grew  wear/ 
and  then  vindictive,  and  his  determination  to  win  her  by  fair  means 
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or  foul,  became  the  paramount  idea  of  his  life.  Alas  for  the 
Indian  chief  and  the  Indian  matron!  he  had  instilled,  by  example 
at  least,  in  her  a  love  for  the  fire-water,  and  once  when  Marin  was 
away  in  the  hunting-grounds  she  drank  the  cup  of  bestiality  and 
the  sub-officer  triumphed.  Marin  returned  only  to  see  the  disgrace 
and  intoxication  of  his  favorite  wife.  He  knew  the  author,  and  in  a 
fit  of  fiery  indignation  visited  the  camp,  and  a  fight  ensued ;  other 
soldiers  joined  in  the  fraj',  the  old  chieftain  was  driven  ignominiously 
from  the  camp,  his  hat  crushed,  his  coat  torn,  his  feelings  wounded, 
and  from  that  moment  the  whites  never  had  a  bitterer  enemy.  From 
the  hills  he  descended  upon  small  parties,  and  their  scalps  adorned 
the  ridge-pole  of  his  tent;  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  single  per- 
son to  stray  away  from  the  camp  ;  the  horses  were  stampeded,  the 
cattle  driven  away  or  maimed  ;  everything  that  Indian  ingenuity  or 
cunning  could  do  to  annoy  the  whites  was  resorted  to.  The  com- 
manding officer  called  on  the  authorities,  and  a  war  of  extermination 
was  determined  on.  Seventy-five  men  started  on  the  war-path  ;  Marin's 
tribe  comprised  three  hundred  warriors.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
opposing  forces  met.  It  was  evening,  the  sun  just  sinking  behind 
Tamalpias  and  throwing  an  immense  shadow  over  the  hostile  parties. 
The  fighting  was  naturally  desultory,  but  Marin  was  worsted  ;  his 
bows  and  arrows  were  no  match  for  the  unerring  rifles  of  the  whites. 
The  night,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  Marin  placed  his 
women  and  boys  of  tender  age  in  a  mountain  fastness ;  he  drew  his 
warriors  around  him,  and  said :  '  Braves,  the  Indian  has  met  the  pale 
face  with  the  pipe  of  welcome.  We  were  told  they  had  forked  tongues 
and  unwashed  hearts.  We  believed  it  not ;  but  it  was  true.  They  have 
our  hunting-grounds,  they  worry  our  wives,  they  give  us  the  strong 
water  that  takes  away  our  sense,  they  have  come  and  our  grounds 
have  shaken  \  we  fall  as  the  rocks  fall  from  the  mountain,  but  as  we 
fall  let  us  fall  on  our  enemies.'  The  Indians  stole  forth  that  night, 
and  when  they  thought  sleep  had  fallen  on  the  whites  they  rushed 
upon  their  camp  with  the  deadly  war-yell.  The  rocks  and  woods 
echoed  their  cry ;  the  flash  of  the  gun  and  crack  of  the  rifle  were 
seen  and  heard  ;  the  Indians  were  driven  back  and  stealthily  stole 
away  until  morning  dawned.  The  whites  then  followed.  Thrice  the 
Indians  essayed  to  drive  them  back,  thrice  the  whites  rushed  on  with 
conquering  shout.  The  Indians  made  a  stand  near  a  jutting  point  of 
rocks.  The  whites  delayed  coming  up  until  a  great  hope  swelled  the 
Indian  heart  that  they  had  been  weakened  so  much  they  were  unable 
to  pursue.  Vain  hope  !  The  whites  had  formed  themselves  into 
two  parties,  and  one  following  the  retreating  Indians  slowly  while  the 
other  went  above,  thus  attacked  them  from  two  sides  and  cut  off  all 
hopes  for  a  retreat.  Even  while  the  Indian  heart  was  just  leaping 
with  the  new-born  hope  that  their  enemies  were  weakened,  they  saw 
them  coming  up  the  shore  of  the  bay  and  rushed  out  to  the  attack, 
for  they  saw  their  numbers  were  indeed  diminished.  They  soon 
learned  that  it  was  not  by  death,  for  at  the  same  moment  the  Indians 
rushed  upon  the  coming  band  of  whites  below  a  deadly  fire  was  poured 
upon  their  ranks  from  above.  At  a  glance  Marin  saw  his  danger. 
His  braves  were  falling  around  him  like  leaves  from  the  autumn 
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forest-tree.  There  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  A  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore  there  was  a  treeless,  bushless  island.  A  few  rocks 
alone  could  screen  them  from  the  deadly  bullets  of  the  pale  faces ; 
but  at  a  word  from  their  chief  those  who  were  able  plunged  in  and 
swam  for  the  island.  Of  the  three  hundred  who  the  day  before  had 
started  on  the  war-path,  forty  only  reached  the  island.  Of  the  whites 
ten  only  had  been  killed  and  not  as  many  wounded. 

"The  survivors  began  to  prepare  to  invade  the  island.  Niglit 
came  ;  the  crescent-shaped  new  moon  hung  in  the  air  and  was  reflected 
on  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay ;  the  stars  looked  out  on  a  scene  of 
utmost  quiet.  The  whites  strewed  themselves  along  the  beach,  and 
a  random  shot  now  and  then  told  of  the  close  watch  they  kept  on 
the  movements  of  the  pursued.  The  morning  broke.  Two  large 
rafts  had  been  constructed  very  silently  during  the  night,  and  before 
the  first  streak  of  day  had  thrilled  along  the  north-eastern  sky,  filled 
with  men  they  had  started.  The  Indians  saw  them  come.  They 
ranged  themselves  on  a  small  cape  that  overlooked  the  waters  and 
waited  the  attack.  Slowly  the  rafts  drew  nearer  and  nearer  the  cape  ; 
the  Indians  moved  not,  the  whites  made  no  sign  of  attack.  They 
had  approached  very  near  the  shore.  The  whites  now  stood  with  guns 
in  hand  ready  to  fire  at  the  first  word  of  command,  when  a  low  sad 
song,  a  monody,  was  heard  from  the  shore.  There  was  no  melody  in 
the  voice  that  sang ;  there  was  nothing  that  could  attract  the  ear. 
Low,  very  low,  at  first,  then  rising  upward  and  upward,  until  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  song  when  it  seemed  to  approach  a  screech,  all 
the  warriors  joined  at  once.  The  whites  knew  that  song  and  listened 
with  strange  emotion,  for  it  was  the  death-song ;  it  was  the  requiem 
now  sung  of  a  whole  tribe.  It  said  :  'We  must  all  die,  but  it  will  be 
as  brave  men  die.  There  will  be  no  giving  up  till  the  last  eye  is 
closed  for  ever.'  The  whites  knew  that  desperation  nerved  their 
enemies,  and  as  the  last  wild  shriek  of  the  one-voiced  warriors 
hushed,  a  flight  of  Irrows  and  the  shrill  crack  of  rifles  were  simul- 
taneous. Those  on  the  rafts  gained  the  shore.  They  pressed  on- 
ward towards  the  Indians ;  they  never  moved.  Orders  had  been 
given  to  spare  Marin  if  possible,  and  no  rifle  had  been  raised  towards 
him.  One  by  one  his  warriors  had  fallen  by  his  side,  and  at  length 
he  alone  remained.  The  white  leader  fastened  his  handkerchief  to 
a  ramrod  and  waved  it  towards  the  solitary  man.  He  looked  a 
moment ;  he  saw  one  who,  when  friendly  with  the  whites,  had  often 
befriended  him.  He  lowered  the  bow,  dropped  the  arrow,  and  com- 
menced to  sing  the  low,  solemn  monody.  His  bow  was  soon  unstrung. 
The  white  leader  drew  nearer  and  nearer ;  he  spoke  to  the  old  chief- 
tain, but  he  seemed  to  hear  him  not.  The  low  monody,  the  grief-song, 
grew  louder.  It  became  a  wail,  then  a  wild  unearthly  shriek,  and 
just  as  the  white  man  raised  his  hand  to  grasp  for  Marin's,  the  chief- 
tain raised  his  unstrung  bow  and  one  remaining  arrow  above  his  head, 
and  with  the  wild  and  unearthly  shriek  of  the  expiring  chorus  of  his 
song,  plunged  into  the  blue  waters  that  rolled  so  peacefully  and 
beautifully  around  the  island  that  has  ever  since  that  day  borne  the 
name  of  Marin. 

B.  R. 


REMINISCENCES   OF   ATHENS    IN   GEORGIA. 


|N  the  trunk-line  of  railways  connecting  the  North  and  South, 
of  which  the  well-managed  Georgia  Railway  is  an  important 
link,  lies,  midway  between  the  growing  and  rapidly  expanding  cities  of 
Augusta  and  Atlanta,  sweltering  in  the  summer  heat,  a  number  of 
houses,  constituting  neither  a  town  nor  a  hamlet,  named  Union  Point. 
Twice  a  day  the  express  passenger-trains  there  stop  to  transfer  trav- 
ellers and  goods  to  a  branch  road  which,  forty  miles  in  length,  will 
bring  us  directly  north  to  its  present  terminus,  the  city  of  Athens, 
known  throughout  the  Cotton  States  as  Georgia's  educational  centre, 
and  in  ante-bellum  days  the  summer  residence  of  wealthy  and  refined 
families,  attracted  thither  by  its  mild  climate  and  charming  society. 
It  is  a  very  pleasant  trip  from  Union  Point  to  Athens,  particularly  to 
the  weary  traveller  who  has  been  whirled  along  dusty  main-roads 
amid  a  confusion  of  noises  and  annoyances  unavoidable  in  American 
railway-travelling.  The  Athens  train  proceeds  with  a  dignified  steadi- 
ness and  disregard  of  time  which  is  inexpressibly  refreshing  to  the 
fagged-out  tourist.  There  are,  save  at  University  Commencement 
times,  comparatively  few  passengers  on  the  train  ;  but  they  all  know 
each  other,  shake  hands  and  chat,  which  pervades  him  with  a  sort  of 
home-feeling ;  for  if  he  be  not  among  his  own  people,  he  is  at  least 
with  his  polite  countrymen ;  and  if  a  lady  should  journey  even  alone 
and  wholly  unattended,  she  need  never  look  in  vain  for  a  seat,  a 
helping  hand,  or  any  of  the  little  courtesies  which  are  life's  charms, 
and  the  absence  of  which  denotes  utter  selfishness  and  a  state  of 
manners  but  little  removed  from  brutality.  Nor  does  Mr.  Conductor 
appear  as  pressing  for  the  passenger's  ticket  as  are  his  colleagues  on 
the  main-lines  ;  and  when  at  length  he  comes  to  ask  for  it,  he  does 
not  snarl  at  you  "Ticket,  Sir !  "  but  does  it  in  so  quiet  and  pleasant  a 
manner  as  will  cause  you  at  once  to  place  him  among  "  the  most 
gentlemanly  conductors  you  ever  saw."  You  look  out  upon  a  very 
pretty  country  too  —  undulating,  gradually  increasing  in  the  heights 
of  its  swelling  hills,  assuming,  if  we  may  speak  thus,  a  gentle  bold- 
ness ;  for  you  are  proceeding  toward  the  mountains  and  the  celebra- 
ted Georgia  Falls  of  Tallulah  and  Toccoa,  of  which  the  May  No.  of 
The  Southern  Magazine  this  year  presented  so  inviting  a  sketch. 
In  broad  extent  the  fields  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  with  farm- 
houses close  to  it  shaded  by  wide-spreading  oaks.  The  vista  is  closed 
by  an  unbroken  chain  of  oak  and  pine-forests ;  but  as  you  are  trav- 
elling on  a  ridge,  and  do  not  cross  a  single  stream,  you  will  not  obtain 
a  just  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  soil.  You  will  even  meet  old 
abandoned  fields  grown  up  in  "  old  field-pines "  and  sedge-grass, 
and  in  places  deep  gullies  exposing  the  red  glaring  subsoil,  which 
gives  a  wild  aspect  and  sheds  a  warm  tint  over  the  landscape,  will 
testify  to  a  former  and  ruinous  system  of  cultivation,  now  gradually 
but  surely,  under  altered  circumstances,  giving  way  to  more  rational 
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culture,  stimulated  by  rapidly  developing  county  and  State  agricultu- 
ral societies.  But  on  the  whole  you  are  passing  through  a  fine  piece 
of  country,  and  a  couple  of  miles  from  any  point  of  the  ridge  would 
bring  you  to  as  teeming  and  well-tilled  farms  as  you  would  wish  to 
see.  You  do  not  mind  the  apparently  long  and  unnecessary  pauses 
at  the  small  depots  where  nobody  goes  out  of  and  nobody  enters  the 
train,  and  where  the  express-messenger  calls  out  "  Nary  thing "  to 
the  expectant  agent,  and  where  the  engineer,  fireman  and  conductor 
come  down  and  look  at  the  wheels  of  the  engine  and  find  nothing, 
then  pause  in  mute  contemplation,  apparently  solving  some  exceed- 
ingly profound  philosophical  problem  connected  with  the  working  of 
the  machine,  until  they  give  it  up  in  despair,  the  fireman  scratches 
his  head,  the  engineer  mounts  the  engine,  and  the  train  again  moves 
slowly  off.  You  do  not  mind  the  delays,  for  you  know  that  you  are 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  end  of  your  journey,  and  could  not,  if  you 
would,  jump  upon  your  arrival  from  this,  into  another  train  waiting 
for  you ;  so  you  look  on  and  note  the  broad  stare,  meanwhile,  and 
listless  countenances  of  the  habitual  loungers  on  the  platforms  of  the 
depots,  who  have  evidently  a  great  deal  more  time  at  command  than 
they  possibly  know  what  to  do  with  ;  and,  passingly,  you  will  marvel 
at  the  utter  indifference  to  danger  with  which  the  republican  pigs,  in 
freedom  unalloyed,  scour  the  ground  beneath  the  railway-carriages. 
Yet  this  line  of  railway,  now  a  mere  sleepy  branch  of  a  great  thorough- 
fare, is  destined  to  become,  when  enterprise  and  capital  shall  have 
become  fully  aware  of  its  fine  geographical  position,  a  leading  line 
connecting  the  great  West  with  the  States  of  the  south  Atlantic  sea- 
board, with  its  terminus  either  at  Savannah  or  at  Brunswick  on  the 
Georgia,  or  at  Port  Royal  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  since  this  road 
runs  in  a  direct  line  from  either  of  those  harbors  to  the  only  practi- 
cable gap  for  railway  enterprise  through  the  chain  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  :  through  Rabun  Gap,  where  the  Creator  has  cleft  the  solid 
walls  of  rock  and  opened  an  issue  to  the  great  West  for  a  more  inti- 
mate communication  of  its  people  with  our  own.  But  it  is  not  to  the 
industrial  and  manufacturing  advantages  which  the  country  around 
Athens  possesses,  to  its  cotton  and  paper-mills,  its  remarkable  water- 
powers,  unsurpassed  in  the  Southern  country  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  James  rivers  ;  to  the  inducements  oftered  for  the  acquisition  of 
landed  property  and  for  profitable  husbandry,  happily  situated  as  it 
is  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  cotton  belt,  yet  with  all  the  grains, 
fruits  and  vegetation  flourishing  in  a  strictly  temperate  zone  —  that 
we  to-day  desire  to  speak ;  we  wish  but  to  recall  some  scenes  and 
persons  of  former  days,  and,  so  intimately  connected,  in  passing  ad- 
vert to  the  most  prosperous  educational  institution  within  the  Cotton 
States  at  this  day,  the  newly  reorganised  University  of  Georgia,  for- 
merly known  as  Franklin  College. 

Let  us  fancy  then  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  Athens  depot,  and 
look  down  upon  the  river  which  still  separates  us  from  the  town,  lying 
high  upon  a  bluff  which  rises  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Oconee. 
Presently  in  a  stout  coach  drawn  by  four  horses  we  shall  toil  up  the 
ascent,  and  if  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  welcomed  by  some  kind  and 
hospitable  friend,  we  will  be  received  at  least  and  put  into  comfortable 
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quarters  by  mine  host  of  the  Newton  House,  who  will  give  us  an  old- 
fashioned  Virginia  greeting  as  he  stands,  hale  and  hearty,  at  the 
entrance-door  of  his  inn,  leaning  upon  his  cane,  straightening  his 
black  moustache  which  gives  him  the  look  of  an  old  Prussian 
field-marshal. 

Sixty-seven  years  ago  Athens  was  a  very  inconsiderable  village. 
From  notes  recently  written  by  one  who  when  a  boy  came  to  this  the 
then  Indian  country,  and  who  during  a  long  career  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness has  become  the  most  revered  of  citizens,  and  whom  a  kind 
Providence  may  allot  the  utmost  term  of  years,  we  are  permitted  to 
make  such  extracts  as  may  prove  generally  interesting.  '"Tis  sixty- 
seven  years  since  "  Dr.  Henry  Hull,  the  venerable  author,  with  his 
father,  family,  a  iiiw  servants  and  household  goods,  stopped  at  the 
oldest  house  in  Athens,  in  its  principal  street,  consisting  of  a  few 
dwelling-houses,  cake-shops,  grog-shops,  and  a  tailor's  shop,  with 
cabins  and  shanties  for  dwellings.  Daniel  Easley,  who  sold  to  Gov- 
ernor Milledge  a  tract  of  land  of  700  acres,  which  that  gentleman 
generously  presented  to  the  University  of  Georgia,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  and  landholders  at  that  time. 
Upon  this  tract,  gradually  sold  for  lots,  the  present  town  on  the  bluff 
is  mainly  built.  Sloping  down  to  the  river  is  the  most  ancient  por- 
tion, and  we  ascend  the  oldest  street  immediately  after  having  crossed 
the  river.  The  only  hotel  in  the  city  was  a  hewed-log  house,  a  story 
and  a  half,  containing  two  rooms,  with  a  passage  between  and  a  shed, 
with  two  or  three  bedrooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  two  or  three  on  the 
second,  a  piazza  in  front.  This  pretentious  mansion  "  was  kept  by 
Capt.  John  Gary,  a  F.  F.  V.  gentleman,  reduced  from  affluence  to  very 
limited  means,"  but  keeping  up  all  the  manners  and  customs  of  old 
Virginia,  assembling  the  young  people  very  often  for  a  dance,  and 
regaling  his  willingly  listening  friends  with  most  marvellous  stories 
of  his  hunting  exploits  in  Virginia.  There  were  other  Virginia  settlers 
then  ;  and  among  the  first  if  not  the  oldest  we  find  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  Col.  Dudley  Gary,  of  Gloucester,  Va.,  whose  widow,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Gary,  "was  such  a  lady  as  we  may  suppose  Mary  Washington 
to  have  been.  Her  manners  were  formed  from  the  best  models  of 
Virginia  aristocracy  —  gentle,  courteous,  dignified,  cheerful — just  as 
kind  to  one  of  her  slaves  as  to  a  white  person  ;  and  the  result  was 
that  her  slaves  loved  and  respected  her  and  took  a  pride  in  being 
recognised  as  belonging  to  an  old  Virginia  family."  She  had  in  con- 
sequence the  politest  and  best-trained  housemaids,  "pretty,  full- 
blooded  negro-girls,  always  neat  and  clean,  their  heads  covered  with 
colored  head-handkerchiefs."  "  How  well,"  exclaims  Dr.  Hull,  "  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  do  I  remember  the  personal  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Gary.  I  never  saw  her  in  any  other  than  a  black  silk  dress  ; 
her  tall  cap  and  neckerchief  were  white  as  snow  and  of  the  finest 
qualit}',  and  looked  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the  hands  of  the 
laundress.  Her  parlor,  though  the  walls  were  of  hewn  logs,  was  as 
white  and  spotless  as  her  cap,  and  the  uncarpeted  floor  as  clean  and 
bright  aa  if  the  planks  had  just  left  the  plane.  Then  her  tea-table 
and  service,  and  snowy  napkins ;  and  such  tea,  and  buttered  bread, 
and  ham-sandwiches,  and  tea-cakes  !     Ah  !  it  is  no  use  talking  about 
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them  :  I  shall  never  look  upon  the  like  again."  When  a  young  man 
spends  the  evening  at  Athens  or  elsewhere  now,  it  is  quite  a  different 
affair  from  what  it  signified  then.  "  Young  gentlemen  would  present 
themselves  at  the  door  soon  after  sunset,  and  it  was  as  certainly 
expected  of  them  to  take  tea  as  to  take  a  chair,"  and  quite  as  certainly 
"that  they  would  leave  by  nine  o'clock."  Gentlemen  then  begged 
the  invited  youngsters  when  coming  to  a  party  that  "  none  must  think 
of  going  before  nine  o'clock."  None  thought  of  standing  about  when 
taking  refreshments,  except  perhaps  when  taking  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water  or  a  glass  of  wine,  but  all  were  comfortably  seated,  and 
"the  viands  were  brought  in  on  huge  waiters,  so  large  and  heavily 
laden  with  good  things  that  it  required  the  strong  male  servants  to 
manage  them." 

There  were  still  other  Virginia  settlers  living  within  six  or  eight 
miles  of  Athens,  proud  of  their  State,  and  if  not  amongst  the  best 
from  the  Old  Dominion,  certainly  considering  themselves  entitled 
to  rank  among  them ;  not  rich,  but  in  easy  circumstances,  with 
neo;roes  enough  to  make  upon  their  fresh  lands  abundant  provisions, 
enabling  them  to  show  that  bountiful  hospitality  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  their  people,  and  which  they  generously  put  into  practice. 
Overseers  attended  to  their  crops,  and  the  time  at  their  disposal,  was 
sjDent  in  social  intercourse,  in  dinner-parties,  deer-hunts  and  fox- 
chases.  Once  a  troop  of  this  gentry,  after  considerable  potations  at 
Athens,  late  at  night  passing  the  house  of  Mrs.  Shepherd,  a  buxom 
lively  widow  fond  of  fun,  aroused  her  and  insisted  upon  having  supper 
at  her  house.  Among  them,  but  not  of  them,  was  Captain  Harper, 
magistrate  of  the  district,  who,  "  if  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  the 
law  was,  thought  he  knew  very  well  what  it  ought  to  be."  His  sen- 
tences accordingly  were  generally  briefly  rendered  to  "pay  a  fine," 
"hug  a  sapling"  (take  a  whipping)  or  "quit  the  grit."  Having 
remonstrated  against  the  proceedings  of  his  boisterous  companions, 
they  determined  to  have  their  revenge  ;  and  inducing  the  widow  to 
join  them  in  it,  wrung  the  necks  of  sundry  chickens,  depositing  the 
heads  in  Captain  Harper's  capacious  pockets  during  the  revel. 
Very  early  next  morning,  a  constable  in  charge  of  the  party,  Mrs. 
Shepherd  being  the  accuser,  presented  themselves  before  Justice 
Harper,  who,  roused  from  a  profound  sleep,  resumed  the  clothes  he 
had  laid  off  a  few  hours  before,  to  hear  the  complaint  of  the  widow, 
who  recounted  with  great  prolixity  of  detail  all  her  troubles  and  an- 
noyances of  the  supper,  for  which  she  said  they  had  not  paid  her, 
but  had  in  addition,  with  wanton  mfischief,  destroyed  more  chickens 
than  they  could  use  by  wringing  off  their  heads  and  throwing  the 
carcasses  in  the  yard.  She  was  satisfied  that  his  Honor  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  \  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  treat  a  poor  widow- 
woman  in  that  way.  She  had  no  doubt  it  was  the  Carters  or  the 
Marlows  (fictitious  names),  for  everybody  knew  they  were  bad  enough 
to  do  anything.  And  moreover,  whoever  had  done  it  had  taken 
away  the  heads  of  the  chickens,  and  she  believed  that  if  the  heads  could 
be  found  the  thief  would  be  found,  etc.  The  Captain  had  not  slept 
enough  to  free  his  brain  from  the  effects  of  the  previous  day's  dissi- 
pation, and  pondering  how  a  man  could  be  called  a  thief  who  did  not 
26 
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take  away  the  stolen  property,  and  endeavoring  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  Mrs.  Shepherd's  complaint,  felt  for  his  handkerchief  to 
wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  perplexed  brow,  and  drew  from  the 
pocket  the  head  of  a  chicken  !  Looking  at  it  a  second,  he  dashed  it 
on  the  floor,  and  then  took  another,  and  another,  until  he  had  re- 
moved them  all  with  unspeakable  amazement  —  Mrs.  Shepherd  the 
meanwhile  with  uplifted  hands  exclaiming  :  "  Good  gracious  me  !  who 
would  have  thought  it !  "  The  sequel  of  course  was  the  precipitate 
retreat  of  the  party  before  the  fury  of  the  Justice,  upon  whose  brain 
at  length  dawned  the  practical  joke. 

A  few  steps  further,  on  the  street  now  named  Broad  street,  we 
would  then  have  met  the  doctor's  shop,  a  shanty  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  square  ;  and  in  it  Dr.  Wright,  the  first  village  doctor,  from 
Connecticut,  rather  a  testy  gentleman  and  "  wanting  in  tact,"  em- 
ploying his  medical  terms,  which  the  people  persisted  in  not  com- 
prehending. Dr.  Neisler,  of  German  parentage,  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina, "bought  out"  Dr.  Wright  —  an  honest,  credulous,  confiding, 
benevolent  and  truthful  man,  looking  upon  his  neighbors  as  personal 
friends.  "  He  was  afflicted  with  a  strange  malady,  somnolence. 
Feeling  a  patient's  pulse  invariably  put  him  to  sleep,  yet  a  sleep 
so  light  that  a  word  or  a  movement  of  the  patient  or  of  any  one  would 
rouse  him.  He  was  among  the  best  Latin  scholars  of  the  day."  On 
one  occasion  he  took  the  temporary  charge  of  the  Latin  school  of  the 
College,  "it  being  supposed  perfectly  practicable  for  him  to  teach 
th^  boys  and  attend  to  his  patients  in  the  play-hours  and  at  night. 
The  writer  (Dr.  Hull)  was  a  member  of  the  school,  and  has  a  vivid 
.recollection  of  a  small  pocket  edition  of  Virgil  (who  was  his  favorite 
author)  which  he  always  carried  with  him.  Whilst  hearing  a  class  he 
would  usually  fall  into  apparent  sleep,  but  a  suspension  of  the  voice, 
and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  a  mis-translation  of  a  sentence,  would 
rouse  him  immediately."  He  never  whipped  a  boy,  and  had  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  the  medical  profession.  A  gentleman 
from  Savannah  spending  his  summer  in  the  up-country,  came  for  a 
few  days  to  Athens.  One  night  his  wife  was  taken  ill,  and  he  went  to 
the  Doctor  for  some  medicine.  The  next  day  he  called  for  the  bill. 
"  Five  dollars  for  a  vial  of  laudanum  !  "  exclaimed  the  man.  "  Laud- 
anum !  "  said  the  Doctor,  contemptuously,  "  I  charge  you  nothing  for 
that ;  you  are  welcome  to  it ;  but,  Sir,  when  you  knock  up  a  scientific 
man  at  midnight,  you  must  expect  to  pay  for  it." 

The  muster-days  in  those  times  must  have  been  wild  and  hilarious 
occasions,  and  Dr.  Hull  declares  Oliver  H.  Prince's  account  of  Capt. 
Clodpoll's  company  in  the  Georgia  Scenes  to  have  been  no  exaggeration 
whatever.  A  battalion-muster  was  the  fion  plus  ultra  of  military  dis- 
play. Major  Wells  was  the  great  military  man,  assisted  by  Captain 
Warham  Easley.  The  students  were  then  required  to  do  military 
duty,  and  Major  Wells  added  to  his  dignity  of  battalion-commander 
the  lucrative  occupation  of  livery-stable  keeper.  They  played  sad 
pranks  on  the  confiding  Major,  who,  chiefly  through  their  influence, 
had  been  chosen  for  the  military  office.  "  When  wanting  a  saddle- 
horse  or  a  buggy-ride,  they  would  take  him  one  side  and  very  confi- 
dently inform  him  that  they  were  daily  looking  for  a  remittance  from 
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home,  when  they  would  settle  that  small  balance,  and  also  pay  for  the 
ride  which  they  were  particularly  desirous  to  take  just  at  that  time. 
Major  Wells,  somewhat  elated  by  his  rapid  promotion,  ordered  a  bat- 
talion-muster. It  is  utterly  beyond  my  power  to  give  any  just  descrip- 
tion of  the  attempt  to  form  that  battalion.  The  students  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  turn  the  affair  into  a  ridiculous  farce  ;  their 
love  of  fun  overcame  their  desire  to  get  credit  with  the  Major.  The 
citizen-soldiers,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  students,  cheerfully  contrib- 
uted their  aid,  A  strange  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  in  regard  to 
right  and  left ;  and  as  they  were  about  equally  divided  on  that  question, 
when  the  order  was  given  to  face  or  wheel  to  the  right  or  left,  about 
one-half  would  march  in  one  direction,  the  other  in  another."  It  must 
have  been  an  elevating  spectacle  to  see  Capt.  Easley.  "Well  do  I 
remember  the  respect  and  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  which 
he  excited  amongst  the  boys,  when  he  appeared  dressed  in  the  showy 
uniform  of  the  day,  cocked-hat  with  waving  plumes  tipped  with  red, 
red  sash,  gilded  sword,  and  epaulets,  and  all  that.  I  thought  him  the 
most  magnificent  man  in  the  world,  but  was  utterly  shocked  to  see 
him  after  parade  return  to  his  store  and  sell  a  pound  of  copperas  to 
a  country-woman,  and  that  too  before  he  had  taken  off  his  uniform." 

The  chief  agricultural  product  of  the  country  around  Athens  is 
cotton,  the  town  itself  being  a  not  inconsiderable  cotton-mart. 
Sixty-seven  years  ago  it  was  tobacco ;  and  it  was  a  common  thing  to 
see  hogsheads  of  tobacco  roll  through  its  streets  on  their  way  to 
Augusta,  drawn  by  two  small  horses,  then  called  tackeys  —  a  term  to 
this  day  applied  to  a  small  but  indefatigable  and  spirited  breed  of 
horses  raised  before  the  war,  and  perhaps  now,  on  the  marshy  coasts 
of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Daniel  Easley  brought  the  first  cotton 
seed  to  Athens,  and  sowed  the  seed  broadcast  on  a  patch  well  pre- 
pared. Long  after  the  cotton-fields,  even  extending  a  hundred  acres, 
were  called  patches.  The  seed  was  picked  out  by  hand,  and  it  was 
customary  to  require  every  one  above  twelve  years  of  age,  white  or 
black,  on  a  winter  evening,  as  a  task,  to  pick  the  seed  from  one  pound 
of  cotton.  The  cotton-gin  was  soon  to  make  an  end  of  such  toilsome 
labor,  and  to  change  wholly  the  agricultural  productions,  and  in  a 
great  measure  to  shape  the  ultimate  destiny  of  these  States. 

Education,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The 
common  schooling  consisted  in  teaching  the  children  "  to  read,  to 
write,  and  to  cipher  a  little."  The  appliances  for  teaching  were  of 
the  rudest  kind.  At  the  University  book-store  in  Athens  are  now 
probably  more  books,  pictures  and  representations  to  train  the  5^oung 
mind  and  open  the  entrance-portals  to  the  mental  halls  of  knowledge 
than  were  then  to  be  found  in  all  the  Southern  States  together.  Yet 
the  first  primer  put  in  the  children's  hands  in  those  days,  in  which 
such  profound  dogmas  wece  illustrated  by  pictures  as  "  In  Adam's 
fall.  We  sinned  all,"  "  The  dog  will  bite,  The  thief  at  night,"  or— 

"A  was  an  archer,  and  shot  at  a  frog. 
B  was  a  butcher,  and  had  a  bull-dog,"  etc. — 

were  not  much  worse  than  some  we  find  on  the  bookseller's  table  in 
these  "  advanced  and  enlightened  "  times.     But  the  establishment  of 
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the  Franklin  College  was  soon,  in  some  measure,  to  dispel  the  mental 
darkness  by  its  rays  of  learning.  Among  its  first  beneficent  actions 
was  an  attempt  made  to  bestow  upon  the  Indians  the  blessings  of 
education,  which  we  think  should  be  permanently  recorded.  We 
quote  Dr.  Hull's  own  words :  "  The  Appalachee  river  was  then  a  part 
of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  Clarke,  Jackson 
and  Franklin  were  frontier  counties ;  and  Cherokee  Indians,  selling 
their  moccasins,  dressed  deer-skins,  and  cane-baskets,  were  as  common 
in  Athens  then  as  the  Habersham  and  Rabun  people  selling  chickens 
and  eggs  are  now.  President  Meigs  (first  president  of  the  college) 
was  very  desirous  to  get  the  Indians  to  send  their  boys  to  college, 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  two  or  three  Cherokees  to  make  the 
experiment.  I  remember  two  Creek  Indian  boys,  Joe  and  Ben  Mar- 
shall, who  were  here  a  year  or  more.  They  were  much  petted  by 
the  President,  and  were  popular  with  the  students  on  account  of  their 
superiority  in  all  athletic  sports,  running,  jumping,  shooting  the  bow, 
etc.  I  think  they  made  very  "unsatisfactory  progress  in  their  learning. 
I  saw  them  both  in  1835  —  stayed  all  night  at  the  house  of  Joe  Mar- 
shall, in  the  Creek  nation.  He  had  grown  very  fat  and  very  stupid. 
He  remembered  nobody  he  had  ever  known  in  Athens,  except  Mr. 
Meigs  and  Mr.  Thomas — then  the  most  prominent  merchant,  and 
father  of  Colonel  Stevens  Thomas,  a  most  public-spirited  citizen  — 
could  not  remember  any  of  the  students  ;  but  this  might  have  been 
owing  partly  to  the  fact  of  his  being  very  drunk  the  night  before.  I 
think  he  was  in  nowise  profited  by  his  short  effort  to  learn  the 
manners  and  arts  of  civilised  life.  He  was  a  pure  Indian,  in  dress 
and  habits  of  life."  The  other  brother  became  a  shrewd  trader,  and 
purchased  the  land  on  which  is  now  built  the  town  of  Girard. 

Only  a  few  months  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  Georgia, 
in  its  first  constitution  of  Feb.  5,  1777,  directed  the  erection  and  sup- 
port of  schools  by  the  State.  Besides  the  grants  of  land  to  every 
county  for  free  schools,  in  1784,  a  few  months  after  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  which  acknowledged  the  national  independence  of  these 
States,  the  statesmen  of  Georgia,  with  a  far-sighted  liberality  which 
causes  us  to  honor  their  memory,  granted  40,000  acres  of  land  for  the 
endowment  of  a  college  or  university ;  and  Governor  Milledge  pre- 
sented, as  already  stated,  a  valuable  tract  of  700  acres,  from  which  in 
time  the  large  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  realised.  In  1816 
the  lands  of  the  original  grant  were  sold,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  were  invested  in  bank  stock,  guaranteed  by  the  State  to  yield 
an  annual  revenue  of  eight  thousand  dollars.  We  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  this  is' all  that  the  first  institution  of 
a  great  and  rapidly  increasing  State  has  ever  received  from  the 
Legislature.  The  liberal  and  far-sighted  policy  of  the  founders  of  the 
young  State  has  not  been  carried  out  by  their  sons.  Even  when 
Georgia  stood  among  the  first  and  wealthiest  States  of  the  Union, 
when  its  cotton  crop  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  bales  per 
annum,  the  College  received  no  farther  aid.  The  generosity  is  all 
with  the  fathers  ;  and  even  private  benefactions,  excepting  the  endow- 
ment of  the  late  Dr.  Terrell  of  a  professorship  of  agriculture,  are 
wholly  wanting  to  show  in  its  annals  a  just  recognition  of  the  immense 
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services  which  this  institution  has  rendered  to  the  progress  and  en- 
lightenment of  Georgia.  It  is  a  curious  but  striking  fact  that  what  has 
hitherto  been,  in  this  instance  at  least,  so  signally  neglected  by  a 
State  foremost  in  its  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  States  rights,  has 
been  recognised  by  a  Congress  and  a  government  embodying  the 
opposite  political  doctrine  of  a  consolidated  government,  in  making 
the  large  and  valuable  grants  of  public  lands  for  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  colleges.  This  grant  is  the  first  one  which  has  increased 
the  resources  of  the  State  University  of  Georgia  since  1784;  and  it  is 
not  the  least  worthy  act  of  the  present  Governor  of  Georgia  that 
despite  the  clamors  of  rival  and  sectional  institutions  in  the  State,  he 
has  directed  the  fund,  strictly  in  accordance  with  congressional  pro- 
visions, to  be  paid  over  to  the  State  University.  It  is  wholly  owing 
to  the  devotion  of  its  many  distinguished  presidents  and  professors 
and  of  its  boards  of  trustees  that  with  such  slender  resources  the 
University  has  attained  its  present  high  rank  among  American  institu- 
tions of  learning.  The  more  is  it  incumbent  upon  the  Legislature 
and  government  of  the  State  to  supply  now  what  has  been  for  so 
many  years  past  unwarrantably  withheld  and  neglected,  and  by,  a 
liberal  grant  place  this  institution  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  universities,  in  accordance  with  the  exigences  of  a  new  era, 
requiring  enlarged  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  sound  and  practical 
knowledge  by  the  sons  of  the  State. 

Among  the  many  men  whose  thoughts  were  ever  intent  upon  the 
fostering  of  this  university.  Dr.  Hull,  who  himself  for  years  was  one 
of  its  distinguished  professors,  particularly  mentions  the  Rev.  Hope 
Hull  and  Judge  Clayton.  "Thirty  or  forty  years  since,"  says  Dr. 
Hull,  "  it  would  have  been  regarded  a  strange  thing  that  any  account 
of  the  local  history  of  the  town  and  University  should  omit  the  name 
of  Rev.  Hope  Hull."  He  came  to  Athens  in  1803,  and  was  born  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  in  1763;  being  received  into  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1785,  was  sent  to  Salisbury,  N.  C.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  church  in  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  being  for  years  Bishop  Asbury's  travelling  companion,  and 
sharing  his  adventurous  toils.  "  He  helped  to  found  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  became  the  most  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  continued  such  till  his  death.  Perhaps  no  man  did  more 
for  the  prosperity  of  that  institution."  Rev.  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce,  a 
veteran  Southern  Methodist  preacher,  has  given  a  glowing  eulogy  of 
him.  "  I  well  remember  that,  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  he  used  to  be 
known  under  the  coarse  but  graphic  appellation  of  the  '  Broadax,'  an 
honorary  distinction  conferred  on  him  because  of  the  mighty  power 
that  attended  his  ministry.  Many  ignorant  sinners  charged  him  with 
having  learned  their  secrets,  and  of  using  the  pulpit  to  gratify  himself 
in  their  exposure  ;  and  when  convinced  of  their  mistake,  have  doubted 
whether  he  were  not  a  prophet.  His  head  was  rather  above  the 
medium  size,  his  hair  curling,  just  sprinkled  with  gray;  his  face  was 
an  exceedingly  fine  one  ;  he  had  a  well-developed  forehead,  a  small, 
keen  blue  eye,  with  a  heavy  brow  ;  his  shoulders  broad  and  square, 
his  chest  wide ;  his  body  was  unusually  long  and  large  in  proportion 
to  his  lower  limbs,  his  hair  originally  black,  and  his  voice  full,  flexible, 
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and  capable  of  every  variety  of  intonation,  from  the  softest  sounds  of 
sympathy  and  persuasion  to  the  thunder-tones  of  wrath.  He  survived 
till  1818,  when  he  died,  saying,  'God  has  laid  me  under  marching 
orders,  and  I  am  ready  to  obey.' " 

"Judge  Clayton!  and  what  shall  I  say  of  him .? "  exclaims  Dr. 
Hull.  "  It  is  so  difficult  for  me  to  say  what  ought  to  be  said  of 
him  without  incurring  the  charge  of  extravagance ;  for  when  I  was 
young  he  was  my  faithful  reprover ;  when  older,  my  constant  adviser, 
and  always  my  unwavering  friend.  The  interests  of  the  town  and 
college  were  identical,  or  rather  the  town  was  nothing  without  the 
college,  and  to  no  man,  living  or  dead,  are  both  under  so  great 
obligation.  He  was  the  confidential  friend  and  counsellor  of  every 
president  and  faculty  of  the  college.  He  was  the  mediator  in  every 
difficulty  of  a  general  nature  that  occurred  between  the  faculty  and 
students,  and  by  his  good  temper  and  sagacity  almost  always  suc- 
ceeded in  re-establishing  good  order  and  obedience  to  law.  He  was 
the  only  lawyer  in  Athens  for  fifteen  years^  and  arrested  many  a  case 
of  litigation  by  reconciling  the  parties." 

.  Among  the  many  distinguished  past  presidents  we  have  space  but 
to  allude  to  one,  Dr,  Moses  Waddell,  the  most  renowned  teacher  of  his 
times,  and  the  friend  and  teacher  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  whose  sister  he 
married.  For  forty-five  years  he  followed,  without  intermission,  in 
various  States,  this  ardent  and  toilsome  profession,  then  immeasurably 
more  so  than  now.  "  On  the  25th  of  January,  1767,"  in  a  eulogy  — 
for  a  perusal  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  grandson  of  Dr. 
Waddell,  Prof  Waddell  of  the  Georgia  University  —  pronounced  by 
the  late  author  of  Georgia  Scenes,  Dr.  A.  B.  Longstreet,  on  the  life 
and  public  services  of  Dr.  Waddell,  we  read  that  "  a  vessel  destined 
for  Georgia,  and  baffled  by  adverse  winds  and  weather,  put  into 
the  port  of  Charleston,  having  on  board  William  Waddell,  his  wife 
and  five  female  children.  He  had  emigrated  from  the  vicinity  of 
Belfast  in  Ireland,  where  he  left  interred  a  daughter  and  an  only  son." 
Removing  to  the  waters  of  the  South  Yadkin  river  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  opening  a  new  settlement,  on  July  29,  1770,  a  son  was  born 
to  him  —  Moses.  At  the  tender  age  of  seven  years,  Moses  entered 
as  a  half-scholar  a  school  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  his  father's 
residence.  It  is  not  now  a  common  spectacle  to  see  a  child  at  such 
an  early  age  during  the  winter  months  faithfully  attending  school  ia 
a  wilderness  at  such  a  distance,  and  to  record  "  that  his  proficiency 
here  was  unequalled  by  any  child  of  his  age  in  the  school,  opening 
the  way  to  all  his  subsequent  usefulness."  In  1778  Rev.  James  Hall 
opened  a  grammar-school  and  became  the  instructor  of  the  young  lad. 
The  "  old  man  "  objected  to  let  him  go  to  that  school  "  upon  the  very 
reasonable  ground  that  he  was  not  able  to  purchase  the  books ; " 
yielded,  however,  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  "  casting  him- 
self on  Providence  for  the  means."  There,  at  "Clio's  Nursery,"  his 
real  schooling  began,  and  under  various  instructors  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  until  1784,  and  having  then  finished  what  "Clio's  Nursery" 
could  teach  him,  bade  adieu  to  it.  After  having  specially  been 
selected  by  Dr.  Hall  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  fill  a  vacant 
tutorship  in  Camden  Academy,  but  detained  from  accepting  it  by 
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his  father  "  in  consideration  of  his  youth  and  the  temptations  to 
which  a  city  life  would  expose  him,"  he  on  the  15th  of  October,  1784, 
when  fifteen  years  old,  took  charge  of  a  school  near  home  at  seventy 
dollars  per  annum.  Here  began  the  field  from  which  he  reaped  so 
much  renown.  Establishing  in  1787  a  school  near  the  North  Ogechee 
river  in  Georgia  in  the  summer  of  1787,  a  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Creeks  forced  him  to  break  up  his  school.  The  Creeks  invaded  the 
settlement  where  he  had  taught,  burned  Greenesborough,  now  a 
thriving  town  on  the  Georgia  Railway,  and  committed  several  mur- 
ders. When  he  returned,  his  old  patrons  and  friends  had  fled  and 
taken  refuge  in  forts.  But  in  the  next  year  the  settlement  being 
again  at  peace,  he  reopened  his  school,  when  he  received  those 
religious  impressions  which  determined  him  to  study  for  the  ministry, 
for  which  purpose  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  a  collegiate 
education.  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  Virginia  received  and  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  senior  class.  On  Sept.  29,  1791,  he  graduated, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  on  May  12,  1792.  After  an  honored 
career  as  a  teacher  and  minister  in  various  localities,  he  reached  the 
highest  honor  by  being  elected,  in  18 19,  president  of  the  Georgia 
University,  which  post  he  filled  for  ten  years  ;  after  which,  continuing 
his  ministerial  labors  until  1836,  a  sudden  stroke  of  the  palsy  put  an 
end  to  his  varied  activity.  In  January  1839  he  removed  to  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son.  Professor  Waddell,  of  the  Georgia  University, 
where  he  closed  his  eminently  useful  life  on  the  21st  of  July,  1840. 
Among  the  large  list  of  his  pupils  we  meet  the  names  of  Crawford, 
Cobb,  Simpkins,  Appling,  Noble,  Martin,  Bull,  Shield,  Walker,  and 
Marshall  —  men  who  rose  to  distinction  in  the  various  paths  of  life 
they  chose.  "  I  have  never  known  one  to  desert  his  post,"  says 
Judge  Longstreet.  "  Search  the  army  and  navy  rolls,  and  there  too 
you  will  find  Dr.  Waddell's  pupils  invariably  distinguished.  But  one 
sacred  relic  has  Georgia,  of  which  her  State  House  is  the  shrine,  and 
the  Governor  the  vigil :  it  is  the  sword  of  Dr.  Waddell's  pupil." 
To  that  sword  later  days  would  add  many  another  relic  from  his 
pupils  if  care  were  taken  to  collect  them.  Dr.  Waddell  entered  the 
ministry  at  a  time  when  the  doctrines  of  Montesquieu,  Voltaire, 
Diderot  and  D'Alembert  were  attacking  evangelical  truth.  "Their 
work  was  performing  its  ofiice  fearfully  in  France,  and  not  much  less 
fearfully  in  this  country,  her  recent  ally,  and  nowhere  in  it  more  than 
in  Virginia,"  says  Dr.  Longstreet.  "It  was  at  this  time  that  Moses 
Waddell,  young,  gifted  and  inquisitive  of  learning,  entered  Hampden 
Sidney  College."  But  amid  the  manifold  temptations  which  must 
have  beset  him  at  every  step  in  those  times,  amid  the  highly  refined 
society  of  Virginia  free-thinkers,  the  young  man's  faith  remained 
staunch  and  pure,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  greatest  evidence  of  his 
merited  renown. 

Under  the  lead  of  such  men  the  University,  despite  the  paucity  of  its 
resources,  rose  to  enviable  distinction.  The  Confederate  war  affected 
it  seriously,  as  it  did  every  other  similar  institution  at  the  South.  But 
few  have  risen  since  ;  and  not  without  great  State  and  private  grants 
in  money.  Since  1865  the  political  complexion  of  its  State  govern- 
ment, entirely  in  the  hands,  save  for  a  brief  period,   of  Northern 
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carpet-baggers,  was  such  that  the  institution  could  hope  for  no  aid  ; 
an  infamous  attempt  was  even  made  to  withdraw  from  it  the  debt  of 
honor  of  $8000  owing  in  perpetuity  by  the  State,  its  sole  resource. 
Nevertheless,  with  staunch  perseverance  the  present  board  of  trustees, 
generously  seconded  by  the  present  Chancellor  and  Faculty,  upon 
whom  increased  labors  have  devolved  for  years  without  a  due  and 
adequate  increase  in  remuneration,  proceeded  to  reopen  and  reorgan- 
ise it,  with,  considering  all  the  opposing  influences,  flattering  success. 
Three  hundred  and  seventeen  students  attend  at  the  present  day  the 
various  departments  of  the  University.  These  departments  comprise 
a  university  high  or  preparatory  school,  the  academic  schools  of 
ancient  languages  and  literature,  modern  languages,  belles  lettres, 
including  rhetoric,  criticism  and  aesthetics,  metaphysics  and  ethics, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology 
and  mineralogy,  the  law  department,  the  school  of  agriculture,  the 
school  of  engineering,  comprising  civil  engineering,  architecture  and 
mechanical  engineering,  and  lastly,  the  new  State  College  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  which  went  into  operation  on  the  hrst  day  of 
May  of  the  present  year  under  the  presidency  of  Wm.  Leioy  Broun, 
well  known  throughout  the  late  Confederacy  as  one  of  the  most  scien- 
tific and  energetic  ordnance-officers  during  the  late  war.  This  college 
is  the  result  of  the  agricultural  land-scrip  donated  by  Congress  to  those 
States  in  the  Union  desirous  of  encouraging  the  science  of  agriculture 
and  the  arts.  Over  one  hundred  students  have  already  entered  it, 
and  it  promises  to  become,  next  to  the  academic,  the  most  prominent 
department  of  the  University.  A  complete  organisation  of  this 
college  will  be  made  so  soon  as  the  income  of  the  fund  appropriated 
for  its  maintenance  is  fully  available,  which  will  already  partially  be 
done  during  the  current  year.  It  will  include  then  a  course  in  mining 
engineering,  in  military  tactics  and  military  engineering,  in  building 
and  architecture,  and  a  course  in  general  science.  The  whole  Univer- 
sity is  under  the  presidency  of  Chancellor  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.  Now  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  its  existence,  it  is  about 
entering  upon  a  career  of  greatly  enhanced  usefulness.  The  pre- 
requisites for  a  successful  great  school  are  here  happily  united.  In 
an  elevated  region  of  pure  air  and  water,  in  the  midst  of  a  refined 
society,  a  climate  celebrated  for  its  cool  and  refreshing  summer 
nights,  where  even  during  the  hottest  days  a  blanket  at  night  is  a 
necessity,  withal  of  mild  winters,  and  a  singular  absence  of  all  oc- 
casions for  intemperance  and  dissipation,  Athens  and  its  University 
must  ever  be  a  welcome  spot  for  the  people  of  the  Cotton  States 
seeking  a  refuge  from  semi-tropical  suns,  and  an  eminent  school  where 
they  may  place  with  confidence  their  sons,  assured  that  they  will  be 
fully  prepared  there  for  the  exigences  of  a  new  era  now  upon  us. 

Our  paper  would  be  very  incomplete  if  we  failed  to  mention  one  of 
the  old  residents  of  Athens  whose  descendants  are  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  late  Confederacy  :  the  father  of  General  Cobb, 
who  yielded  up  his  life  at  Fredericksburg,  and  of  Howell  Cobb,  the 
statesman.  Dr.  Hull  has  given  us  a  delightful  picture  of  the  father 
of  two  great  sons,  and  we  give  it  in  conclusion  : — 

"Colonel  John  A.  Cobb  was  a  large  man,  I  should  say  over  six 
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feet  high,  and  weighed  no  less  than  three  hundred  pounds.  This 
magnitude,  which  men  do  not  usually  acquire  until  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  life,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  always  an  older 
man  than  he  really  was,  and  he  was  called  the  old  Colonel  by  men 
older  than  himself,  and  this  used  to  vex  him  not  a  little.  It  did  not 
please  him  at  all  for  one  even  younger  than  he  to  vacate  a  chair  or 
seat  for  his  accommodation,  because  it  had  the  appearance  of  'making 
him  out  an  old  man,'  as  he  used  to  say.  On  one  occasion  when  he 
was  very  anxious  to  get  carriage-horses,  a  stranger  brought  a  pair  for 
him  to  try.  He  was  timid  about  horses,  and  asked  the  writer  to  ride 
after  them  and  see  if  they  were  gentle,  The  owner  of  the  horses, 
after  I  had  recommended  them,  spoke  up  in  a  lively  way,  '  Come,  old 
gentleman,  get  in  and  see  them  move.'  The  Colonel  turned  his  back 
to  the  man  and  walked  off,  saying  indignantly,  'I'll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you  nor  your  horses.'  He  was  very  wretched  when  any  of 
his  children  were  sick,  was  a  most  liberal  patron  to  his  family  physi- 
cian, and  if  any  member  of  his  household,  white  or  black,  in  town  or 
at  the  plantation,  complained  of  a  finger-ache,  he  would  say:  'Well, 
why  don't  you  send  for  the  doctor  ? '  He  would  no  more  think  of 
making  a  prescription  and  administering  a  dose  of  medicine  than  of 
performing  a  surgical  operation,  and  when  the  prescription  had  been 
made  by  the  doctor,  its  administration  was  left  entirely  to  Mrs.  Cobb. 
He  could  never  bring  himself  to  coerce  a  child  to  take  physic.  It 
was  an  occasion  of  awful  distress  to  him  when  one  of  the  children 
had  to  have  a  tooth  extracted.  As  soon  as  the  doctor  made  his  ap- 
pearance, he  would  retreat  into  the  garden  and  establish  a  line  of 
telegraph  by  posting  servants  at  convenient  distances,  by  whom,  from 
one  to  another,  the  question  would  be  sent,  'Is  it  out?'  and  the 
answer  sent  back,  'Not  yet';  and  in  rapid  succession  the  questions 
and  answers  would  be  transmitted  until  the  joyful  answer  '  Yes  ' 
would  reach  him,  when  he  would  come  in  and  congratulate  the  whole 
concern."  In  the  matter  of  family  government  his  theory  was  ad- 
verse to  that  of  Solomon,  "  that  a  father  should  never  whip  his  son," 
which  he  carried  out  rigidly.  "  His  mother  might  whip  him,  or  his 
schoolmaster  might  whip  him  ;  he  would  be  benefitted  in  both  cases  ; 
but  a  father  never,  never  !  it  would  break  his  spirit  and  make  him 
cowardly.  Keep  him  at  home,  and  never  let  him  leave  the  house 
after  dark.  Boys  acquire  all  their  bad  habits  and  wickedness  by 
being  permitted  to  roam  the  streets  at  night,  and  by  attending  all 
sorts  of  public  exhibitions  at  night.  Let  him  see  all  that  is  to  be 
seen  by  day,  but  keep  him  at  home  at  night."  The  old  Colonel's 
success  was  certainly  remarkable  with  this  system  of  family  govern- 
ment. The  public  life  of  his  two  distinguished  sons  is  known 
throughout  these  States  as  eminently  pure  and  lofty,  and  none  that 
ever  knew  either  fails  to  join  in  praises  of  their  honorable  conduct  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  duties  of  a  private  citizen. 

F.   SCHALLER, 


DOROTHEA'S   ROSES. 


(In  Florence.) 

YES, —  here  is  the  old  cathedral; 
Out  of  the  glare  and  heat, 
We  '11  plunge  in  these  depths  of  coolness, 
( —  Take  the  prie-Dieu  for  a  seat :) 

Bathe  in  this  gloom  your  vision, 

So  wearied  with  frescoed  shows, 
And  let  the  slow  ripples  of  silence, 

Tide-like,  around  you  close. 

Then  at  your  ease,  I  '11  show  you  I 

That  picture  of  Carlo's,*  —  the  sight 
Of  whose  so  ineffable  sweetness, 

Prismed  my  dreams  last  night.  i 

Surely  you  've  heard  the  legend, 

(Saint  Cyprian  hands  it  down,) 
Of  the  beautiful  Dorothea 

Who  was  crowned  with  the  fiery  crown? 

No?  —  Then  sit  as  you're  sitting 

There,  in  that  oaken  stall, 
Just  where  the  great  rose-window 

Splendors  the  eastern  wall, — 

Just  where  the  sunset  shivers 

Its  darts  on  the  altar-rail, 
And  while  the  blue  smoke  of  the  incense 

Rises,  I  '11  tell  the  tale. 

—  There  dwelt,  (while  the  old  religion 

For  the  golden  East  sufficed, 
While  the  Grecian  Zeus  was  worshipped 

In  the  temples,  instead  of  Christ, — 

When  flame  and  rack  and  dungeon 

Awaited  the  neophyte  ^ 

Who  turned  from  an  idol's  statue, 

Or  shrank  from  a  pagan  rite,) — 

*  Carlo  Dolce's  St.  Dorothea. 
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In  a  fair  Greek  city,  a  maiden, 

Whose  fame  went  all  abroad 
Because  of  her  wondrous  beaut}--, 

And  they  called  her  The  gift  of  God. 

One  day,  as  she  passed,  bestowing 

Offerings  at  Herd's  shrine, 
Strange  words  to  her  ear  were  wafted  — 

New  teachings  that  seemed  divine. 

She  paused,  and  the  hoary  hermit 

Placed  in  her  hands  a  scroll, 
—  Saint  John-the-Divine's  sweet  Gospel  — 

And  she  read  —  and  believed  the  whole. 

Thereat,  the  fierce  proconsul 

Rose  in  his  wrath  : — "  Deny 
This  myth  of  the  Galilean, 

Or  thou,  by  the  gods,  shalt  die ! " 

Meekly  she  bowed  before  him. 

With  a  faith  no  threat  could  dim ; 
— "  He  hath  died  for  ine,  and  I  cannot, 

I  cannot  do  less  for  HimP'' 

As  out  through  the  gates  of  the  city, 

They  led  her  to  meet  her  death, 
From  the  midst  of  his  gay  companions, 

Hilarion  mocking  saith  — 

"Ha! — goest  thou,  lovely  maiden, 
(Such  joy  on  thy  face  I  see,) 
Afar  to  some  fair  Elysium, 

Where  thy  bridegroom  waits  for  thee  ? 

"  If  there  an  Hesperides  garden 

Blooms,  that  is  brighter  than  ours. 
Send  me,  beseech  thee,  in  token, 
A  spray  of  celestial  flowers ! " 

She  smiled  with  a  smile  seraphic ; 

— "  Is  that  of  thy  faith,  the  price  ? 
Then,  verily,  thou  shalt  have  roses 

Gathered  in  Paradise." 

Onward  she  went  exulting. 

As  though  she  were  borne  mid-air ; 
And  lo !   as  she  neared  the  pyre, 

A  fair-haired  boy  stood  there, — 
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In  his  hand,  three  dewy  roses, 

Clustered  about  their  stem  : 
— "Ah,  hasten," — she  said, — "sweet  angel! 

Hilarion  waits  for  thetn  .'  " 

—  Come  now,  and  see  Carlo's  picture 
Of  the  maiden,  as  she  stands 

With  the  golden  nimbus  around  her, 
And  the  roses  within  her  hands. 


Margaret  J.  Preston. 


JULIAN    FANE. 


THERE  are  few  words  more  generally  abused  in  the  common 
speech  of  the  world  than  the  word  Success  and  its  correlative 
Failure  ;  and  this  for  the  reason  that  there  is  nothing  which  men 
habitually  find  more  difficult  than  the  viewing  of  things  absolutely, 
or  at  least  in  relation  to  some  standard  outside  of  and  above  them- 
selves. The  constant  tendency  of  the  human  mind  is  towards  false 
or  partial  estimates.  People  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  the  standard 
of  their  special  tastes  and  opinions  includes  every  possible  test  which 
can  be  legitimately  applied  to  the  actions  of  their  fellows.  The 
philosophy  of  expediency  and  w^orldly  policy  is  of  course  not  without 
its  important  truth.  The  world  is  wise  in  its  generation  ;  and  having 
settled  for  itself  upon  certain  tests  and  criteria  by  which  it  shall 
determine  merit  and  define  success,  it  very  consistently  subjects  all 
human  action  to  the  ordeal  of  these  tests,  and  makes  its  verdict 
absolute  upon  the  issue.  Fame,  wealth,  and  power  may  be  indicated 
as  the  three  great  alternatives  which  the  world  offers  as  worthy  aims 
and  objects  of  endeavor  ;  and  it  may  be  broadly  stated  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  a  man's  success  is  measured  in  the  estimate  of 
the  world  by  the  advance  which  he  may  have  made  towards  the 
attainment  of  at  least  some  one  of  these  great  prizes  of  ambition. 
A.  the  famous  artist,  B.  the  wealthy  merchant,  C.  the  influential 
statesman,  are  successful  men,  while  D.,  E.  and  F.,  who  have  never 
"got  on  in  life,"  who  are  merely  humble,  obscure,  honest  and  con- 
tented units  in  the  sum  of  existence,  are  of  course  failures,  or  at  best 
nonentities.     And  so  the  man  who  would  "  succeed  in  life  "  has  no 
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easy  task.  The  world  has  taken  up  the  Biblical  axiom  "  In  the  sweat 
of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  and  has  applied  it  with  a  force  and 
vigor  and  unsparing  impartiality  which  cannot  be  overstated.  "  Ye 
are  idle,  ye  are  idle !  "  was  the  cry  of  the  old  dispensation :  "  Go 
therefore  now  and  work,  for  there  shall  no  straw  be  given  you,  yet 
shall  ye  deliver  the  tale  of  bricks."  "The  night  once  come,"  cries 
in  familiar  tones  the  apostle  of  the  new  creed,  "our  happiness,  our 
unhappiness,  it  is  all  abolished,  vanished,  clean  gone,  a  thing  that  has 
been,  not  of  the  slightest  consequence.  But  our  work  —  behold  that 
is  not  abolished!  that  has  not  vanished  !  Our  work  —  behold  that 
remains,  or  the  want  of  it  remains ;  and  that  is  now  the  sole  question 
with  us  forevermore." 

The  voices  are  much  the  same,  despite  the  long  interval  of  time 
which  divides  their  utterances,  and  the  effect  of  this  gospel  of  labor 
upon  the  history  of  mankind  has  been  very  remarkable.  Often  has 
the  picture  been  drawn  for  us  of  the  successful  advocate,  the  enter- 
prising and  wealthy  merchant,  the  trusted  and  accomplished  physician, 
toiling  from  morn  far  into  night,  without  an  hour  they  can  call  their 
own,  without  one  moment  of  golden  leisure  brightening  the  long  ex- 
panse of  labor  which  is  their  life,  still  prolonging  the  struggle  up  to 
the  very  end,  rarely  if  ever  putting  off  their  harness,  until  the  stronger 
than  they  sets  the  battle  in  array  against  them  and  smites  them  down 
upon  the  well-stricken  field.  The  few  who  from  the  vantage-ground 
of  learned  leisure  have  looked  forth  upon  the  swarming  multitudes 
around  them,  who  have  perceived  how  the  Moloch  of  modern  life 
presses  his  victims  to  the  wall,  draining  out  from  them  in  his  service 
every  drop  of  strength-giving  blood,  exhausting  every  pulsation  of 
useful  vitality,  and  finally  casting  them,  bruised  and  withered  corpses, 
into  the  great  charnel-house  of  death, —  the  few  who  have  thus  looked 
upon  these  things  in  musing  awe  and  wonder  have  asked  in  sorrowful 
perplexity  and  doubt :  Whither  does  all  this  tend  ?  and  to  what  pur- 
pose is  this  waste  .-*  And  what  in  general  has  the  answer  been  ? 
Look  at  the  world's  ideal  man.  He  must  be  calm  and  patient  and 
sagacious  and  resolute  and  self-reliant.  He  must  have  a  keen  eye 
to  discern  his  own  advantage  and  a  strong  swift  hand  to  seize  it  when 
discerned.  He  must  not  have  a  heart,  for  that  will  seduce  him  into 
perilous  paths  of  emotion  and  unreason, —  may  even  indeed  lead  him 
occasionally  madly  and  absurdly  to  sacrifice  his  own  advantage  to  the 
good  of  some  other  far  less  important  to  the  world  than  he.  Neither 
must  he  have  a  mind,  except  such  keen  clear  "logic-engine"  as  may 
serve  the  purposes  of  his  business  or  profession  ;  for  then  the  false 
and  delusive  lights  of  imagination  and  fancy  may  gleam  upon  his 
path  and  obscure  its  straight  outlines  to  his  dazzled  eyes.  He  must 
shun  enthusiasm  as  a  fatal  snare  ;  and  around  the  vagaries  of  his 
emotional  nature  must  be  thrown  the  safe  shield  of  his  dauntless  and 
disciplined  will.  Then  shall  riches  flow  to  him  and  respect  attend 
his  steps,  and  at  the  last  he  shall  sink  calmly  into  his  grave,  and  a 
pompous  train  shall  follow  his  bier,  and  he  shall  be  laid  away  with 
his  fathers  before  him.  And  if,  just  here,  one  should  ask  that  old 
familiar  question:  "And  then?" — the  world  will  pass  it  by  with  a 
shrug  as  a  vain  intangible  issue,  and  will  go  on  its  several  paths,  one 
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to  his  farm  and  another  to  his  merchandise,  as  its  custom  has  been  all 
through  the  immemorial  years. 

Now  this  philosophy  of  life  would  no  doubt  be  perfect  but  for  two 
slight  considerations  which  it  appears  to  overlook.     These  considera- 
tions are.  first,  that  man  is  a  being  of  complex  faculties  and  manifold 
capabilities  ;  and  second,  that  his  existence  is  not  limited  to  this  world 
or  to  this  state  of  life.     To  show  adequately  how  these  considerations 
are  ignored  in  the  popular  estimate  of  worldly  success,  would  require 
an  essay  by  itself,  and  would  take  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  these 
introductor}-  remarks.     It  is  sufficient  here  simply  to  allude  to  them, 
and  to  suggest  upon  these  points  a  few  very  desultor}*  and  imperfect 
reflections.     Upon  the  first  point  then  I  would  say,  that  if  man  is 
endowed  with  various  and  co-equal  faculties  and  capacities,  he  has  no 
right  to  star\-e  one  part  of  his  nature  for  the  sake  of  another  ;  he  has 
no   right  to  foster  one  set  of  faculties  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
equally  his  own  and  equally  capable  of  culture   and  development. 
The  dut}-  of  man  to  himself  consists  in  the  harmonious  development 
of  his  whole  nature,  not  in  the  undue  and  abnormal  cultivation  of 
some  one  special  talent  along  some  single  and  narrow  line  of  activit}'. 
Of  course  even,-  man  must  have  some  particular  profession  or  occupa- 
tion the  pursuit  of  which  calls  forth  and  employs  in  a  special  manner 
some  distinct  set  of  faculties.     The  danger  is,  however,  that  adopting 
the  world's  maxim  that  success  can  only  be  won  by  concentration 
upon  and  persistent  attention  to  one  thing,  the  man  will  overlook  and 
neglect  those  co-ordinate  parts  of  his  many-sided  nature  whose  func- 
tions happen  to  lie  outside  of  and  away  from  the  special  line  of  action 
which  he  has  selected.      For  just  here  will  he  be  confronted  with 
the  opposition  between  the  world's  conception  of  success  and  that 
higher  and  broader  conception  which,  if  he  be  an  honest  and  thought- 
ful man.  he  must  have  formed  of  the  dut}'  of  a  rational  and  immortal 
being  to  his  infinite  and  imperishable  nature.     The  voice  of  the  world 
says  in  clear  and  unmistakable  tones :  "  Life  is  short,  far  too  short 
for  the  work  j-ou  have  to  do.     You  cannot  be  a  great  and  successful 
lawyer,  merchant,  physician,  artist,  unless  abandoning  all  else,  you 
devote  yourself  to  and  concentrate  your  energies  upon  the  special 
and  exclusive  work  which  each  of  these  professions  demands.    Unless 
you  do  this,  your  work  is  nothing,  you  will  not  succeed.''     It  requires 
some  courage  to  reply,  and  no  small  fortitude  to  carr}^  out  the  terms 
of  the  reply  :  "  True  it  may  be  that  I  cannot  be  a  great  and  successful 
artist,  merchant  or  physician,  without  the  sacrifice  which  you  demand 
of  nine-tenths  of  my  intellectual  nature ;  but  I  can  refuse  to  make 
that  sacrifice,  and  can  still,  and  can  therefore  be  what  is  better  than 
all  or  any  of  these  —  I  can  be  a  man."     But  let  any  one  be  assured 
to  whom  is  given  the  strength  and  the  patience  to  make  this  choice 
and  to  adhere  to  it,  that  his  compensations  will  be  greater,  vastly 
greater,  than  his  losses  can  ever  be,  if  only  the  choice  be  honestly 
made  and  earnestly  and  wisely  followed.    He  may  not  be  "  a  success  " 
here ;  but  he  at  least  will  not  enter  into  his  long  hereafter  maimed 
and  incomplete,  an  "  arrested  development "  as  to  all  that  is  noblest 
and  least  selfish  in  his  undying  nature.      For  here  comes  in  that 
second  consideration  of  which  I   spoke,  and  which  perhaps  some 
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readers  may  have  already  contemptuously  dismissed  as  outside  of 
and  beyond  the  question  altogether.  I  do  not  mean  here  to  take 
what  is  ordinarily  called  the  religious  view  of  man's  immortality ;  but 
I  mean  simply  to  suggest  to  every  one  who  believes  that  his  personal 
existence  does  not  end  with  his  physical  life,  that  that  personal  exist- 
ence in  another  stage  of  being  will  probably  have  to  do  with  a  larger 
and  wider  and  less  specialised  activity  than  any  which  has  absorbed 
his  energies  here.  1  do  not  expect  to  hold  a  brief  in  Heaven's  high 
chancery,  or  to  mix  and  apply  drugs  in  that  land  where  there  shall  be 
no  more  pain ;  I  do  not  expect  to  be  a  merchant  or  an  artist  or  a 
mechanic  there ;  but  I  do  expect  to  be  a  viaji,  and  if  I  have  neglected 
the  obvious  duty  of  proportional  self-development  here,  how  can  I 
fail  to  enter  into  that  new  sphere  of  activity  with  half  my  weapons 
dulled  and  rusted  from  disuse  and  neglect,  a  specialist  without  a 
specialty,  an  Othello  whose  only  occupation  has  gone  by  forever  ?  It  is 
true  of  course  that  there  must  always  be  many  men  whose  capacities 
are  limited,  and  many  besides  whom  the  tyranny  of  circumstance 
forces  into  a  narrower  sphere  of  activity  than  their  will  would  have  se- 
lected. It  is  true  also  that  much  of  the  necessary  work  of  the  world 
must  be  done  by  men  of  this  sort.  All  that  can  perhaps  be  fairly 
asked  is  that  these  concentrated  workers  should  not  look  down  upon 
and  despise  as  utterly  useless  their  more  desultory  brethren.  And 
yet  this  request  is  almost  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  a  hopeless 
one.  The  tendency  of  narrow  and  specialised  action  is  to  contract 
the  mind  and  to  shut  up  and  insulate  the  sympathies  of  the  heart.  A 
man,  for  instance,  whose  object  in  life  is  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
need  not  be  an  avaricious  nor  a  mean  man.  He  may  really  seek 
wealth  for  its  secondary  advantages,  for  the  position  and  influence 
which  it  secures,  for  the  means  of  doing  good  to  others  which  it  so 
abundantly  supplies.  Yet  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  narrow  man,  a 
man  intolerant  of  what  he  calls  unpractical  people,  by  which  he  means 
persons  who  have  achieved  nothing  that  to  him  is  tangible  and  use- 
ful in  life.  Say  to  a  man  of  this  sort :  "  My  dear  Sir,  you  wish  and 
desire  wealth.  Your  theory  of  existence  requires  it.  You  are  there- 
fore wise  in  your  generation  if  you  seek  it  diligently.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  wish  for  riches.  My  wants  are  few  and  simple,  and 
them  I  can  always  supply.  But  I  am  a  learner,  a  student  in  the  vast 
school  of  Nature.  I  do  not  feel  perhaps  that  I  have  an  original  or 
creative  mind,  or  that  I  am  destined  to  add  any  great  discovery  to 
the  crown  of  science.  I  shall  not  be  likely  therefore  to  achieve 
what  you  will  rate  as  success,  even  in  this  my  chosen  sphere.  I  shall 
probably  do  nothing  to  make  myself  remembered ;  and  in  the  next 
generation  my  name  doubtless  will  be  clean  put  out.  All  my  life  I 
shall  be  a  humble,  but  I  hope  an  honest  seeker  after  truth,  wherever 
I  can  find  her,  and  I  shall  train  all  the  faculties  I  am  conscious  of 
possessing  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  as  I  am  capable  of  doing. 
You  claim  for  yourself  the  right  to  direct  and  concentrate  your 
energies  upon  your  profession  of  merchant.  I  cheerfully  concede  to 
you  that  right,  and  claim  for  myself  in  my  turn  the  privilege  of  giving 
to  ?ny  profession  —  which  is  the  developing  of  my  whole  being  —  all 
my  energies  and  powers  without  being  sneered  at  as  unpractical  and 
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visionary,  or  condemned  as  a  failure  and  a  mistake."  Appeal  in  this 
way  to  your  "  successful  man  "  of  the  world,  and  the  chances  are  ten 
to  one  that  he  will  fail  utterly  to  comprehend  what  you  are  talking 
about.  At  most,  if  he  be  a  kind-hearted  man,  he  will  dismiss  you 
with  a  pitying  smile  as  a  hare-brained  enthusiast.  And  yet,  when  the 
smile  has  been  smiled  and  the  sneer  sneered,  and  the  rich  man  and 
the  famous  man  and  the  useful  man  have  gone  their  several  ways  in 
serene  self-satisfaction,  I  doubt  not  that  after  all  this  man  will  go 
down  to  his  narrow  house  of  death  one  day  justified  rather  than  the 
others.  "That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end  ;  "  and  that 
end  is  not,  whatever  the  world  may  say,  to  "make  your  mark,"  to  heap 
up  riches,  or  even  to  improve  the  condition  of  your  fellow-men.  All 
these  are  good  and  worthy  aims,  provided  your  especial  nature  is  fitted 
for  their  accomplishment,  and  provided  too  that  you  leave  nothing 
higher  and  more  worthy  undone  in  order  to  attain  them  ;  but  after  all 
your  real  duty  is  to  be,  not  to  do ;  your  true  merit  is  measurable  not  by 
what  you  have  achieved,  but  by  what  you  are.  And  when  the  final 
verdict  shall  be  made  up,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  that  the  man  who 
has  most  truly  fulfilled  the  divine  idea  which  his  special  personality 
was  intended  to  exemplify,  has  never  been  known  to  the  world  at  all, 
has  left  nothing  behind  him  save  perhaps  a  fair  and  fragrant  memory, 
soon  to  be  forgotten  amid  the  changes  and  chances  of  the  shifting 
generations  of  men. 

These  reflections  have  been  in  part  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  a 
little  volume  lately  published  in  England,  in  whose  pages  are  recorded 
the  life  and  character  of  a  man  whose  name  I  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  paper.  The  biographer  is  Robert  Lytton,  better  known  to  the 
reading  world  as  "  Owen  Meredith,"  and  Julian  Fane  was  his  intimate 
friend.  From  this  memoir  I  propose  to  condense  a  brief  account  of 
this  remarkable  man,  premising,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
accept  the  estimate  of  success  against  which  I  have  been  arguing,  that 
in  the  record  of  this  life  they  will  find  nothing  worthy  of  their  notice, 
no  great  deeds,  no  far-reaching  renown,  nothing  which  they  will  be 
content  to  receive  as  meriting  the  commendation  of  posterity.  The 
life  is  almost  utterly  eventless  —  so  lacking  in  incident  indeed  as  to 
make  the  task  of  narration  difficult  and  embarrassing.  And  yet  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Lytton  without 
feeling  all  through  that  it  is  well  in  this  material  self  seeking  age  to 
have  put  on  record  this  memorial  of  a  character  so  unlike  the  spirit 
of  its  time  and  circumstances,  if  only  that  the  other  side  of  the  familiar 
picture  may  be  shown  to  us,  and  we  may  be  led  to  consider  whether 
a  theory  of  life  can  be  quite  untrue  which  produces  so  beautiful  and 
perfect  a  specimen  as  Julian  Fane. 

Mr.  Lytton's  Memoir  begins  with  these  words  : — 

"  There  is  a  small  class  of  men  endowed  with  remarkable  gifts 
whose  superiority  must  yet  remain  always  inadequately  recorded. 
The  evidences  of  it  are  chiefly  in  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon 
those  who  have  felt  the  personal  influence  of  its  possessors,  and  this 
impression  is  incommunicable.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that  such 
men  should  pass  out  of  the  world  unmissed  ;  but  they  are  like  child- 
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less  proprietors  who  lay  up  nothing  for  the  distant  heir.  Their 
intellectual  opulence  is  hospitably  lavished  upon  personal  friends, 
and  bequeathes  to  their  posthumous  fame  a  title  which  can  only  be 
supported  upon  credit.  Yet  the  influence  of  these  men  upon  the 
society  they  adorn  is  too  beneficent  to  be  altogether  evanescent. 
Their  presence  animates  and  sustains  whatever  is  loveliest  in  social 
life.  The  world's  dim  and  dusty  atmosphere  grows  golden  in  the 
light  of  it.  Their  mere  look  rebukes  vulgarity.  Their  conversation 
elevates  the  lowest  and  brightens  the  dullest  theme.  Their  intellec- 
tual sympathy  is  often  the  unacknowledged  begetter  of  other  men's 
intellectual  labor;  and  in  the  charm  of  their  companionship  we  are 
conscious  of  those  benignant  influences  which  the  Greeks  called 
Graces,  but  which  Christianity  has  converted  into  Charities. 

"  Such  was  the  character  of  the  man  to  whose  memory  these  pages 
are  dedicated.  Had  health  and  length  of  days  been  allotted  to  him. 
his  rare  intellectual  and  moral  worth  would  doubtless  have  remained 
in  evidence  more  durable  than  the  grateful  memory  of  friends,  or  this 
imperfect  record  of  an  existence  too  brief  for  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  its  affluent  promise. 

"Very  little,  however,  of  all  that  was  in  him,  or  of  all  that  came 
from  him,  survives  in  the  few  literary  remains  which  are  here  col- 
lected. They  are  indeed  but  as  broken  fragments  of  dispersed 
masonry,  which  can  suggest  to  the  passing  traveller  no  just  idea  of 
the  general  strength  and  symmetry  of  the  edifice  wherein  they  once 
occupied  subordinate  places.  But  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  a  life 
as  Julian  Fane's  must  be  estimated  by  the  rarity  of  its  own  loveliness, 
and  is  fully  expressed  by  its  finished  fulfilment  of  the  finest  type  of 
intellectual  high-breeding.  He  was,  I  think,  the  most  graceful  and 
accomplished  gentleman  of  the  generation  he  adorned  ;  and  by  this 
generation  at  least  appropriate  place  should  be  reserved  for  the 
memory  of  a  man  in  v;hose  character  the  most  universal  sympathy 
with  all  the  intellectual  culture  of  his  age  was  united  to  a  refinement 
of  social  form,  and  a  perfection  of  personal  grace,  which  in  spite  of 
all  its  intellectual  culture  the  age  is  sadly  in  want  of  There  is  an 
artistry  of  life  as  well  as  of  literature  ;  and  the  perfect  knighthood  of 
Sidney  is  no  less  precious  to  the  world  than  the  genius  of  Spenser." 

Julian  Henry  Charles  Fane  was  the  son  of  John  Fane  Lord  Burg- 
hersh,  who  in  1841  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  father  as 
eleventh  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  Julian's  mother  was  Priscilla  Welles- 
ley,  the  third  daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Mornington,  and  to  her  he 
was  indebted  for  the  early  cultivation  of  the  many  graces  and  talents 
which  he  inherited  from  her.  Julian  Fane  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1827,  and  the  first  three  years  of  his  life  were  passed  among  "those 
sweet  influences  which  haunt  the  purple  slopes  of  the  Apennines  and 
the  sunny  banks  of  the  Val  d'Arno."  Wordsworth  has  ascribed  the 
most  permanent  tendencies  of  his  own  mind  to  those  influences  of 
external  nature  which,  mingling  with  the  unconscious  acquisitions  of 
childhood,  "lived  along  his  life  "  through  later  years.  And  it  is  a  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Lytton  that  when  contemplating  all  the  flower-like  grace 
of  his  friend's  luxuriant  nature,  he  has  sometimes  thought  that  there 
was  a  felicitous  fitness  in  the  fact  that  to  this  fair  child  the  gods  who 
27 
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loved  him  should  have  allotted  so  fair  a  birthplace  as  "  the  city  of 
flowers."  Julian's  education  was  commenced  at  Harrow,  but  a  severe 
illness  interrupted  his  residence  there,  and  in  1841  he  rejoined  his 
parents  at  Berlin,  at  which  court  Lord  Burghersh  was  then  residing 
as  British  minister.  "  The  five  years  passed  with  them  in  the  Prussian 
capital  constituted,"  says  Mr.  Lytton,  "  one  of  the  most  important 
educational  periods  of  his  life." 

"  Berlin  was  at  that  time  the  residence  and  the  rendezvous  of  an 
unusual  number  of  distinguished  men.  To  a  thoroughly  sociable 
temperament  and  the  exquisite  amiability  of  perfect  high  breeding, 
Lord  and  Lady  Burghersh  united  a  keen  taste  for  intellectual  refine- 
ment. Lord  Burghersh  was  himself  an  enthusiastic  musician.  His 
Avife  was  a  woman  whose  society  was  as  delightful  to  artists  and  men 
of  letters  as  to  statesmen  and  men  of  the  world.  In  their  hands  the 
hotel  of  the  British  legation  at  Berlin  became  a  sort  of  continental 
Holland  House,  where  genius  and  beauty,  science  and  fashion,  litera- 
ture and  politics  could  meet  each  other  with  a  hearty  reciprocal 
welcome. 

"Among  the  daily  habitues  of  this  agreeable  house  were  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  whose  habit  it  was  to  dine  there  every  Sunday  3  Rauch, 
the  sculptor ;  Meyerbeer,  whose  conversation  was  as  brilliant  as  his 
music ;  Felix  Mendelssohn,  and  the  painters  Begas,  Heusel,  and 
Magnus." 

"They  are  all  gone,"  writes  Lady  Burghersh  to  Mr.  Lytton,  "and  I 
know  not  if  their  equals  now  exist.  Rauch,  the  sculptor,  was  the  perfect 
model  of  a  fine  old  grand  seigneur,  both  in  look  and  manner,  though 
born  in  a  very  humble  position.  With  Humboldt,  Meyerbeer,  and 
Rauch  I  kept  up  correspondence  as  long  as  they  lived.  All  knew  and 
appreciated  the  charm,  the  talents  and  the  beauty  of  the  dear  boy  who 
was  then  my  pride  and  joy.  Meyerbeer  especially  adored  him,  and 
admired  his  singular  musical  talent,  which  from  his  childhood  was 
remarkable." 

In  the  midst  of  such  society  as  this,  and  among  influences  of  this 
nature,  Julian  Fane  grew  from  childhood  to  manhood.  When  in  1844 
he  was  officially  attached  to  his  father's  mission  at  Berlin,  he  was  only 
seventeen  years  old.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  stimulating  effect  of 
such  intercourse  upon  the  intelligence  of  a  naturally  quick-witted  and 
precocious  boy.  Doubtless  too  the  predisposition  to  a  diplomatic 
life  which  led  him  finally,  after  leaving  college,  to  select  that  service 
as  his  profession,  was  fostered  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  and 
education  of  these  early  years.  In  1847  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  with  a  mind  already  cultivated  and  developed  far  beyond 
the  point  to  which  even  the  graduates  of  most  colleges  attain  at  a 
much  later  age.  His  record  at  Cambridge  was  brilliant  in  the  ex- 
treme. I  cannot  pause  now  to  quote  from  the  numerous  letters  fur- 
nished by  old  masters  and  fellow-pupils  to  Mr.  Lytton  in  evidence  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  comrades  and  contemporaries. 
Yet  already  we  perceive  one  significant  tendency  of  this  man's  nature, 
which  foreshadowed,  as  college-experiences  so  often  do,  his  after-life. 
Despite  his  brilliant  reputation  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
general  culture,  and  not  for  special  eminence  in  any  particular  de- 
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partment  of  collegiate  eftbrt.  He  did  not  compete  for  honors,  and 
the  only  prize  he  took  was  the  Chancellor's  Medal  for  a  poem  on  the 
Death  of  Queen  Adelaide.  He  was  remarkable,  we  are  told  by 
different  persons,  for  "  a  fine  and  catholic  taste  in  literature,"  for  "  a 
marked  preference  for  intellectual  merit  over  rank  and  position  in 
society,"  and  for  "  a  rare  capacity  for  commanding  the  sympathy  of 
intellectual  men;"  for  "an  accurate  memory  and  ready  wit  which 
rendered  immediately  available  for  conversational  effect  the  whole  of 
his  mental  furniture  ;  "  for  "  intellectual  resources  so  well  disciplined 
that  they  arranged  themselves  without  confusion  in  logical  line  of 
battle  at  the  first  word  of  command."  Says  Mr.  Lytton,  speaking  of 
"  the  opulent  many-sidedness  of  him  "  : — 

"  Poets,  statesmen,  orators  and  thinkers  there  have  been  and  will 
be  again,  whose  attainments  in  the  special  department  of  each  could 
never  perhaps  have  been  equalled  by  him,  even  had  he  devoted  to 
that  exclusive  development  of  any  one  of  his  many  and  great  talents 
the  concentrated  energies  of  a  life  to  which  the  fragility  of  his  consti- 
tution denied  longevity,  whilst  the  favor  of  fortune  absolved  it  from 
that  necessity  of  definite  labor  which  gives  motive-power  to  latent 
capacity.  But  I  never  met  before  and  have  no  hope  to  meet  again  a 
man  in  whom  statesmen,  poets  and  orators  could  immediately  recognise 
so  many  and  such  high  potentialities  of  worthy  achievement  in  their 
own  departments  of  intellectual  activity." 

"  Nothing  was  more  noticeable,"  says  he  further  on,  "  in  the  maturity 
of  Julian's  character  than  the  sincerity  and  delicacy  of  all  its  emotional 
manifestations.  In  his  intercourse  with  women,  he  united  to  an  almost 
boyish  enthusiasm  a  manly  chivalry  of  sentiment  and  grave  tender- 
ness of  gentle  power  which  found  exquisite  expression  in  the  charm- 
ing courtesy  of  his  demeanor.  Deferential  without  timidity,  and 
cordial  without  familiarity,  there  was  always  in  his  manner  towards 
them  an  indirect  unuttered  homage  to  the  highest  prerogatives  of  their 
sex,  combined  with  an  equally  indirect  indication  of  the  reserved  force 
of  his  own,  which  must  I  think  have  been  singularly  flattering  and 
attractive.  Like  all  men  whose  strength  of  character  is  of  refined 
fibre,  he  had  in  his  temperament  something  of  the  heroically  feminine 
quality;  and  this  was  felicitously  reflected  in  the  mingled  delicacy 
and  power  of  his  physical  frame  and  habitual  gesture." 

Want  of  space  prevents  me  from  quoting  a  most  enthusiastic  tribute 
from  the  distinguished  pen  of  Mr.  Sumner  Maine.  I  must  pass  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  later  and  more  mature  years  of  the  brief 
life  which  had  so  brilliant  a  commencement.  It  was  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  he  gave  up  a  most  tempting  and  promising  opening  in 
Parliament  because  he  was  too  conscientious  to  go  there  as  a  partisan. 
He  was  too  clear-judging  to  overlook  the  weak  points  of  all  parties  ; 
he  could  not  "  narrow  his  mind  "  to  the  partial  and  contracted  view 
which  the  career  of  a  party-politician  demands.  I  will  let  Mr.  Lytton 
tell  the  story  of  his  return  to  diplomatic  life,  and  of  the  character  of 
his  existence  in  that  capacity,  in  his  own  words : — 

"In  1851  Lord  Westmoreland  quitted  Berlin  and  was  appointed 
British  Minister  at  Vienna.  Thither  his  son  Julian  accompanied  him 
in  the  character  of  unpaid  attache  to  that  mission.     He  was  promoted 
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to  the  rank  of  second  paid  attache  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year, 
and  to  that  of  first  paid  attache  in  the  summer  of  1853.  The  duties 
of  first  paid  attache  to  a  large  mission  are  often  onerous.  He  or- 
ganises its  mechanical  work  and  assigns  to  each  of  his  subordinates 
his  appropriate  labor,  for  the  adequate  performance  of  which  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  him,  not  with  them.  He  keeps  its  archives, 
and  the  various  registers  of  its  current  correspondence,  political, 
commercial,  consular  and  private.  In  German  missions  it  is  gener- 
ally the  first  attache  who  undertakes  the  principal  work  of  transla- 
tion, which  is  often  heavy.  In  addition  to  these  duties  Julian  Fane, 
so  long  as  Lord  Westmoreland  remained  minister  at  Vienna,  per- 
formed those  of  private  secretary  to  his  father.  All  this  while  he 
continued  to  mix  largely  in  Viennese  society ;  of  which,  says  one  who 
knew  him  at  that  time,  "he  was  the  life  and  soul ;  dancing  at  all  the 
balls,  acting  in  all  the  private  theatricals,  frequenting  the  clubs,"  etc. 
Nevertheless  his  professional  and  social  occupations  did  not  prevent 
him  from  assiduously  prosecuting  his  private  studies  and  cultivating 
his  many  accomplishments.  After  a  long  day  of  professional  business, 
followed  by  a  late  evening  of  social  amusement,  he  would  return  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  night  to  his  books,  and  sit  unwearied  till  sun- 
rise in  the  study  of  them.  Nor  did  he  then  seem  to  suffer  from  this 
habit  of  late  hours.  His  nightly  vigils  occasioned  no  appearance  of 
fatigue  the  next  day.  This  was  probably  the  most  active  and  ani- 
mated period  of  his  life,  and  I  think  that  during  these  years  he  read 
harder  and  more  S3'stematically  than  at  any  later  time.  In  the  year 
1842  he  returned  to  England  to  superintend  the  publication  of  a  small 
volume  of  poems  of  which  it  is  now  time  to  speak. 

"Julian  Fane  was  the  perfect  realisation  of  a  character  as  rare 
perhaps  as  that  of  the  poet,  the  statesman,  or  the  orator.  But  it  is 
not  any  of  these,  and  it  essentially  differs  from  them  all.  It  is  that 
of  the  man  who  partakes  of  them  all,  who  understands,  judges,  and 
feels  them  all.  Of  him  I  use  the  word  '  accomplished '  only  in  the 
highest  sense.  The  outcome  of  his  complete  individuality  was  thor- 
oughly original ;  but  it  was  not  original  poetry,  original  eloquence,  or 
original  intellect.  It  was  original  charm :  a  charm  not  only  original 
but  unique^  and  which  included  a  high  degree  of  poetry,  eloquence 
and  intellect.     He  was  a  man  of  whom  it  might  truly  be  said  — 

'All  liberal  natures  his  did  hold, 
As  the  Ark  held  the  world  of  old.' 

His  verses  therefore  must  be  regarded  only  as  one  of  the  incidental 
products  of  his  multitudinous  accomplishments,  and  as  evidence  of 
his  many-sided  sympathy  with  all  forms  of  intellectual  beauty.  From 
this  point  of  view  they  are  remarkable.  They  are  not  the  embodi- 
ments of  those  great  objective  conceptions  which  constitute  the 
originality  of  creative  poets  ;  nor  yet  are  they  the  spontaneous,  irre- 
pressible bird-notes  of  that  genuinely  lyric  temperament  which  un- 
consciously transmutes  all  subjective  sensations  into  an  original  music 
of  its  own.  They  have  been  written  partly  to  solace  a  passionate 
taste  for  poetry  ;  partly  as  the  choicest  forms  of  expression  for  do- 
mestic affections  deeply  felt,  and  yet  ideally  contemplated." 
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We  need  not  linger  over  the  specimens  of  verse  which  Mr.  Lytton 
quotes  in  illustration  of  these  remarks.  The  criticism  I  have  quoted 
is  just  enough,  and  expresses  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Fane's  poetry 
very  exactly.  There  is  one  incident  connected  with  this  phase  of 
Julian  Fane's  development,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over.  "  From  his  earliest  boyhood  to  the  latest  year  of  his  life  his 
mother's  birthday  never  came  and  went  without  being  greeted  by  him 
with  a  tribute  of  song;  neither  business,  nor  pleasure,  nor  extreme 
physical  pain  ever  interfered  with  the  religious  regularity  of  these 
annual  dedications  of  an  affection  exalted  into  piety  by  the  sacred 
tenderness  and  infinite  depth  of  its  devotion." 

The  rest  of  Julian  Fane's  life  was  passed  in  the  diplomatic  service 
at  various  foreign  missions.  Nothing  specially  characteristic  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Lytton's  memorial  of  these  years,  however  interesting 
much  that  he  narrates  certainly  is.  In  1866  Fane  married  Lady 
Adine  Cowper,  and  for  two  short  years  they  lived  together  in  perfect 
harmony  and  happiness.  This  fortunate  union  was,  however,  dis- 
solved by  the  untimely  death  of  Lady  Adine  in  1868.  Shortly 
before  her  death  her  husband,  to  the  surprise  of  all  his  friends, 
resigned  the  secretaryship  of  embassy  at  Paris  which  he  then  held, 
"and  retired  from  a  profession  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ornaments,  and  of  which  the  highest  prizes  lay  so  nearly  in 
his  grasp."  Mr.  Lytton  gives  the  true  and  characteristic  reason  for 
this  step  in  the  following  words  :  "It  would  seem  that  at  this  period 
of  his  life  Julian  Fane  was  impressed  by  a  just  conviction  that  the 
continued  prosecution  of  a  profession  which  was  incapable  of  satis- 
fying his  strongest  moral  and  intellectual  requirements,  would  prove 
fatal  to  the  redemption  and  development  of  powers  which  he  recog- 
nised in  himself.  A  really  large  and  independent  character  cannot 
but  be  more  or  less  narrowed  and  suppressed  by  daily  exercise  in 
those  subservient  ingenuities  whereby  a  diplomatist  must  endeavor  to 
give  practical  effect  to  instructions  which  at  the  best  rarely  inspire 
him  with  any  moral  or  intellectual  enthusiasm.  I  doubt  not  that 
Julian  Fane  now  felt  his  hold  upon  life  to  be  somewhat  precarious, 
and  that  he  seriously  purposed  to  employ  the  remaining  years  of  his 
existence  in  some  work  which  should  worthily  exercise  and  worthily 
represent  all  that  was  best  and  highest  in  his  nature."  And  so  he 
deliberately  turned  away  from  the  prizes  and  rewards  which  might 
well  have  satisfied  a  more  worldly  but  a  less  noble  ambition,  to  seek 
that  true  and  more  perfect  self-development  which  to  him  was  far 
above  rubies,  and  not  to  be  exchanged  for  the  fine  gold  of  earthly 
fame.  Health  and  strength  failed  him  before  this  work  was,  to  human 
apprehension  at  least,  more  than  half  done;  and  to  use  the  words  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lytton,  "  the  world, 
which  is  'cold  to  all  that  might  have  been,'  never  learned  that  future 
which  his  friends  were  well  able  to  foresee." 

A  painful  illness,  on  whose  details  I  will  not  dwell,  made  the  last 
year  of  his  life  one  of  suffering  and  affliction.  A  touching  incident 
of  these  last  days  is  recorded  by  his  biographer : — "  On  the  evening 
of  the  1 2th  of  March,  1870,  his  physical  suffering  was  excessive. 
The  following  day  was  the  birthday  of  his  mother.     That  day  had 
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never  yet  dawned  upon  a  deeper  sorrow  than  it  now  reawakened  in 
the  sou]  of  her  he  loved  so  well.  For  the  first  time  in  all  the  long 
course  of  their  tender  intercourse  she  could  not  look  forward  to  that 
accustomed  and  treasured  tribute  of  dedicated  song  wherewith  her 
son  had  never  yet  failed  to  honor  the  advent  of  this  day.  Yet  she 
found  what  she  dared  not,  could  not  anticipate.  There  lay  upon  her 
table,  when  she  rose  on  that  saddest  of  all  her  birthday  anniversaries, 
a  letter  in  the  old  beloved  handwriting,  which,  with  a  few  simple  ut- 
terances of  devoted  affection,  contained  the  two  following  sonnets. 
They  are  the  last  words  ever  written  by  Julian  Fane.  But  this 
golden  chain  of  votive  verse  into  which  from  his  earliest  years  he  had 
woven,  with  religious  devotion,  the  annual  record  of  a  life-long  afifec- 
lion,  was  not  broken  till  life  itself  had  left  the  hand  that  wrought  it. 

AD   MATREM. 

(London,  March  13,  1870.) 

I. 

When  the  vast  heaven  is  dark  with  ominous  clouds 

That  lower  their  gloomful  faces  to  the  earth  ; 

When  all  things  sweet  and  fair  are  cloak'd  in  shrouds, 

And  dire  calamity  and  care  have  birth  ; 

When  furious  tempests  strip  the  woodlands  green, 

And  from  bare  boughs  the  hapless  songsters  sing ; 

When  winter  stalks,  a  spectre,  on  the  scene, 

And  breathes  a  blight  on  every  living  thing  ; 

Then  when  the  spirit  of  man  by  sickness  tried, 

Half  fears,  half  hopes  that  Death  be  at  his  side, 

Out  leaps  the  sun  and  gives  him  life  again. 

O  Mother,  I  clasp'd  Death  ;  but  seeing  thy  face. 
Leapt  from  his  dark  arms  to  thy  dear  embrace. 


So,  like  a  wanderer  from  the  world  of  shades, 

Back  to  the  firm  earth  and  familiar  skies. 

Back  to  that  light  of  love  that  never  fades, 

The  unbroken  sunshine  of  thy  blissful  eyes, 

I  come  —  to  greet  thee  on  this  happy  day 

That  lets  a  fresh  pearl  on  thy  life  appear, 

That  decks  thy  jewelletl  age  with  fresh  array 

Of  good  deeds  done  within  the  circled  year  ; 

So  art  thou  robed  in  majesty  of  grace, 

In  regal  purple  of  pure  womanhood  ; 

Throned  in  thy  high  pre-eminence  of  place, 

Sceptred  and  crowned,  a  very  Queen  of  Good. 
Receive  my  blessing,  perfect  as  thou  art. 
Queen  of  all  good,  and  sovereign  of  my  heart. 

Very  shortly  after,  the  brief  bright  life  came  to  its  silent  end. 
Wherever  any  portion  of  that  life  had  been  passed  Julian  Fane  left 
mourners.  Out  of  many  tributes  to  his  memory  which  Mr.  Lytton  has 
preserved,  I  select  two  from  widely  different  sources.  The  Queen  of 
Prussia  wrote  to  his  mother :  "Aprbs  avoir  connu  ce  fils,  si  distingue 
depuis  son  adolescence,  et  apres  avoir  pil  juger  de  ce  qu'il  est  devenu 
dans  I'ecole  de  la  vie,  comment  ne  pas  deplorer  sa  perte,  a  la  fois 
penible  pour  sa  famille  et  pour  son  pa3^s  !  " 

"From  those  who  loved  him,"  writes  Mr.  Forster,  "are  gone  the 
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joy  of  such  a  presence  as  they  will  hardly  again  see  here,  the  bril- 
liancy and  beauty  of  such  intercourse  as  they  can  never  hope  to 
renew." 

And  now,  what  is  the  lesson  which  this  life-story  has  for  us  ?  Shall 
we  dismiss  it  with  merely  the  contemptuous  comment  that  here  was  no 
tangible  achievement,  no  monmncntum  acre percnnius,  nothing  to  chal- 
lenge admiration  or  excite  emulous  endeavor  ?  Julian  Fane  was  not 
"a  success."  I  know  it:  he  turned  calmly  and  deliberately  away 
from  success  when  it  almost  wooed  his  grasp.  He  will  not  be  re- 
membered long,  even  by  those  who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him 
most.  I  know  it :  human  memories  are  happily  brief,  and  Time's 
merciful  balm  has  a  charm  borrowed  from  Lethe  wherewith  its  truest 
healing  is  done.  No  abiding  monument  of  the  beauty  and  the 
strength  of  this  departed  soul  has  been  left  to  a  world  which  never 
knows  the  blessings  promised  to  those  who,  not  having  seen,  have 
yet  believed.  Yet  he  who  is  faithful  to  his  own  highest  ideal,  who, 
doing  his  duty  to  his  neighbor  and  his  God,  does  not  forget  that 
involved  therein  is  his  no  less  imperative  duty  to  his  own  God-given 
nature,  soul  and  mind  and  spirit  —  this  man,  though  he  may  not 
write  his  name  upon  the  flammanfla  moenia  miindi,  will  yet  find  that 
in  the  abiding  book  of  a  true  immortality  he  is  not  unrecorded  or 
unknown  ;  for  every  human  spirit  contains  within  itself  the  meaning 
and  the  justification  of  the  divine  thought  of  which  it  is  the  expres- 
sion, and  in  its  eternal  and  everlasting  development  it  will  continue 
to  manifest  and  unfold  that  thought  when  all  that  made  the  transitory 
value  of  earthly  success  has  been  left  millenniums  behind  it  in  its 
triumphant  progress  towards  perfection  and  peace. 

B.  G. 


THE   AMMERGAU    PASSION-PLAY. 

[A  Letter  from  a  Virginia  Lady.] 


Starnberg,  Aug.  30,  187 1. 
Dear  : 

I'VE  just  got  back  from  Ober-Ammergau  to-day  at  3  P.  m.,  and 
although  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  rolled  down  a  hill,  and  sore  and 
bruised,  yet  I  must  write  while  everything  is  fresh  in  my  mind.  Not 
that  I  fear  to  forget  the  Passion-play,  for  I  never  have  had  anything 
to  aftect  me  so  much.     On  Sunday  there  were  between  seven  and 
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eight  thousand  persons  present ;  crowned  heads,  princes  and  peasants 
all  mingled  together  in  one  common  audience  to  witness  the  only- 
existing  drama  of  the  Dark  Ages.     As  Mrs.  G and  Helen  had 

already  seen  it,  and  would  have  gone  only  on  my  account,  and  the 
fatigue  is  great,  I  took  Helen's  governess,  a  nice  little  German  widow, 
who  lost  her  husband  in  the  last  war.  She  speaks  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  English,  and  acted  as  interpreter  and  companion.  We 
started  Saturday  morning  at  six  o'clock,  with  our  heavy  walking-shoes, 
staff-umbrellas,  glasses  slung  over  one  shoulder  and  shawls  and 
waterproofs  in  another  strap  on  the  other  shoulder,  and  small  satchels, 
she  carrying  a  basket  of  lunch.  We  came  by  the  steamer  over  the 
lake  to  Seeshaupt,  where  there  was  a  rush  for  the  omnibuses,  of 
which  there  were  thirty.  Then  came  the  most  tedious  ride  I  ever 
took.  The  roads  are  fine  but  the  springs  of  the  omnibus  were  bad, 
the  horses  worse  ;  the  whole  "  get  up  "  put  me  in  mind  of  our  Con- 
federate ambulances.  After  crossing  two  mountains,  the  drivers 
making  us  dismount  and  walk  up  because  the  horses  could  not  drag 
us,  we  reached  Mannau,  a  small  village  lying  between  the  Bavarian 
Alps  and  the  Tyrol.  Here  we  dined :  bill  of  fare,  Sundays,  brown 
bread  made  with  fennel-seed,  beer,  and  currant-pie.  In  an  hour  we 
started,  and  then  came  the  views.  At  every  mile  some  new  beauty  : 
mountains  so  high  that  the  tops  were  enveloped  in  clouds  ;  a  rushing 
stream ;  the  road  in  some  places  now  on  the  edges  of  the  precipices, 
in  others  in  the  valleys ;  picturesque  cottages,  with  here  and  there  a 
flock  of  sheep  grazing  on  the  brow  of  some  hill ;  a  shrine,  or  a  little 
country  church  ;  a  cross  or  pile  of  stones  by  the  roadside,  telling 
where  some  poor  fellow  had  met  his  fate.  I  have  often  seen  pictures 
of  the  Tyrol,  but  never  before  realised  its  beauty.  The  road  was 
filled  with  omnibuses,  wagons,  and  every  conceivable  conveyance, 
and  very  many  pedestrians  —  priests,  monks.  Capuchins,  peasants 
from  different  parts  of  Europe,  all  going  to  the  Ammergau  as  a  pil- 
grimage. Our  omnibus  held  thirteen  persons,  of  whom  two  were  from 
Austria,  two  from  Munich,  one  French,  two  English  ladies,  one  Italian, 
three  Russians,  one  Swiss,  and  one  American.  The  Swiss  was  a 
priest  and  spoke  only  German,  but  we  carried  on  a  chat  through 

Frau .     After  a  ride  of  an  hour  the  road  became  so  steep  that 

the  horses  had  much  difficulty  in  dragging  the  now  empty  omnibus. 
It  followed  the  Loisach,  a  picturesque  stream,  which  in  winter  they 
say  becomes  a  frightful  torrent.  On  each  side  of  the  Loisach  rise 
almost  perpendicularly  two  lofty  mountains,  as  if  to  guard  the  pass  : 
the  Zugspitz,  10,000  feet,  and  the  Wetterstein,  7000  feet  high.  We 
walked  up  the  Wetterstein.  As  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass 
we  saw  in  the  distance  what  seemed  a  dome  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
with  two  weights  hanging  down  ;  but  on  looking  through  the  glass  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  rocky  precipice  called  the  Rofel,  which  rises  2000 
feet  over  against  the  village  of  Ober.  On  the  top  of  this  precipice 
the  peasants  have  placed  a  colossal  cross  between  two  young  pines, 
which  look  in  the  distance  like  pendant  weights.  At  the  top  of  the 
pass,  on  a  grassy  slope  of  the  mountain,  stands  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Ettal.  What  an  eye  these  monks  have  for  scenery  !  for 
as  a  rule  the  Benedictines  make  their  homes  in  the  mountains,  away 
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from  the  world's  turmoils,  as  becomes  their  studious  habits.  The 
monastery  of  Ettal  was  founded  in  1332  by  the  Emperor  Ludovic,  but 
was  suppressed  in  1803,  and  is  now  the  property  of  a  Bavarian  noble- 
man, who  uses  part  of  it  as  a  brewery.  The  church  is  very  handsome, 
and  contains  some  pictures  by  Tyrolese  painters  and  a  fine  ceiling  by 
Buoller.  But  the  most  curious  object  in  it  is  a  miraculous  image  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  white  marble,  which  is  placed  over  the  great 
altar,  and  which,  according  to  the  legends  of  the  place,  was  given  to 
Ludovic  by  an  angel.  In  going  up  the  pass  we  met  a  merry  German 
party  from  Munich,  who  spoke  English,  and  were  very  proud  of  the 
accomplishment,  and  the  gentleman  took  me  under  his  special  care. 
We  went  over  the  church  together,  he  explaining  everything,  for  he 
knew  these  mountains  well.  In  glass  coffins  exposed  to  view  are  four 
skeletons,  affirmed  to  be  the  remains  of  four  warriors  of  the  time  of 
Ludovic,  and  cased  in  ancient  armor  adorned  with  jewels.  We  went 
up  to  the  great  altar,  which  was  crowded  with  pilgrims,  who  kissed 
the  Virgin  and  put  money  in  a  box  placed  beneath  the  statue.  I  put 
eight  kreutzers  in  the  box  and  looked  at  her  with  an  imploring  glance, 
in  hopes  she  might  relieve  my  weary  bones  ;  but  she  did  not,  and  I 
afterwards  found  that  the  glass  of  beer  I  drank  at  the  brewery  did  me 
much  more  good.  After  leaving  the  brewery  we  walked  to  the  Gast- 
haus,  where  we  were  to  meet  our  omnibus.  Alas  for  human  expec- 
tations !  it  had  gone  on  with  our  satchels  and  waterproofs.  Mein 
Herr  insisted  upon  my  getting  into  his  carriage,  for  he  had  come  by 
carriage  from  Wilheim.  The  carriage  was  a  real  German  affair,  very 
commodious ;  and  our  party,  now  of  six  inside  and  three  out,  was 
soon  in  motion. 

Three  miles  from  Ettal  is  the  village  of  Ober-Ammergau,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ammer,  a  small  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It 
is  completely  shut  in  by  the  mountains,  the  frowning  Rofel  with  its 
jagged  peaks  covered  with  pines ;  but  the  mountain  range  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Ammer  on  which  the  village  stands,  though  high, 
is  softer.  They  are  clothed  with  pine,  but  immediately  behind  the 
village  are  green  grassy  slopes.  The  village  is  composed  of  two- 
storied  houses,  with  their  overhanging  roofs  kept  down  in  the  winter 
storms  by  immense  stones.  Many  of  the  houses  have  scenes  from 
the  Bible  painted  on  their  sides,  the  Virgin  seeming  the  favorite  sub- 
ject. It  was  after  seven  when  we  drove  into  the  village,  which  looked 
its  best  in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun.  We  secured  our  tickets  for 
the  play  first  and  then  made  for  No.  21,  where  we  had  written  for 
rooms  a  week  ago.  Finding  our  room  ready,  we  then  started  to  find 
our  satchels.  No  one  could  tell  us  of  the  omnibus,  so  we  went  to  the 
house  of  Joseph  Mair,  who  takes  the  part  of  Christ.  His  wife  was  in 
the  kitchen  and  at  once  called  him.  As  he  came  into  the  room  his 
appearance  and  bearing  startled  me,  so  strong  was  the  resemblance 
to  the  pictures  we  have  of  Christ  —  fully  six  feet  high,  in  form  perfect, 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  full  beard  cut  as  in  the  pictures,  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  amiable  and  manner  gentle.     Frau stated  our 

loss,  and  he  started  with  us.  We  walked  from  place  to  place.  In 
secret  I  v/as  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  man  v/ho  was 
attracting  so  many.     His  voice  was  very  gentle,  and  I  was  really 
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attracted  towards  him  —  a  poor  peasant  and  wood-carver,  but  whose 
life  is  so  beautiful  that  out  of  the  population  of  2000  he  is  selected. 
He  told  me  nothing  could  induce  him  to  act  the  part  again,  the  strain 
on  the  mental,  nervous  and  physical  powers  was  so  great ;  but  he 
added  "It  is  a  great  privilege."     He  gets  nothing  for  it. 

Our  search  proving  fruitless,  he  left  us  and  sent  his  son  to  get  our 
things.  We  went  again  to  the  house  where  the  omnibus  was  to  have 
stopped,  and  while  there  one  of  those  sudden  storms  so  frequent  in 
the  mountains  came  up  ;  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  when 
we  got  home  we  were  wet  through  and  through.  As  I  entered  the 
peasants'  common-room  I  found  it  filled  with  people.  A  Capuchin 
monk  rushed  up  to  me  and  began  squeezing  the  water  out  of  my 
skirts  and  pitying  me ;  another  brought  me  a  glass  of  beer  ;  but  the 
old  frau,  our  hostess,  insisting  upon  our  going  to  our  rooms,  put  an 
end  to  these  attentions.  The  access  to  our  room  was  by  a  staircase 
about  eighteen  inches  wide,  with  no  banister,  and  leading  into  the 
room  by  means  of  a  trap-door  in  the  floor.  It  was  like  going  up  a 
ladder. 

Not  expecting  this  calamity,  we  had  brought  no  change,  and  all 
we  could  do  was  to  accept  the  peasants'  dresses  they  offered.  By 
this  time  Mair's  son  came  with  our  satchels  and  waterproofs,  so  the 
old  frau  decided  we  had  better  take  coffee  and  go  to  bed,  which  we 
did.  At  four  o'clock  we  were  roused  by  the  ringing  of  bells  for  mass, 
for  the  people  begin  the  day  "with  solemn  acts  of  worship  to  Him 
the  details  of  whose  passion  were  about  to  be  enacted  before  their 
eyes,  for  thankful  worship  and  edifying  contemplation."  The  church, 
by  no  means  small,  was  filled  with  a  devout  congregation.  Every  one 
had  a  book  in  the  vernacular  and  followed  the  service  without  diffi- 
culty. After  the  Nicene  creed  the  priest  returned  into  the  vestry, 
where  he  left  his  chasuble,  and  went  into  the  pulpit  with  his  alb  and 
stole.  He  read  the  Gospel  for  the  day,  and  preached  a  short  sermon, 
in  which  he  impressed  upon  all  the  necessity  of  holy  dispositions  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  scenes  for  the  day.  After  the  sermon  he 
said  in  German,  "The  Lord  be  with  you,"  to  which  all  replied,  "And 
with  thy  spirit."  He  then  turned  to  the  east  and  repeated  the 
Apostles'  creed  in  German,  the  whole  congregation  repeating  it  after 
him.  After  the  creed  all  knelt  and  said  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Ger- 
man, and  then  a  litany,  the  men  and  women  repeating  alternate 
verses.  After  the  litany  the  priest  returned  to  the  altar,  and  went  on 
with  the  rest  of  the  mass.  In  addition  to  this  high  mass,  five  low 
masses  are  said,  beginning  at  two  in  the  morning. 

It  had  been  raining  with  little  intermission  all  night,  and  the  pros- 
pects were  of  a  wet  day.  At  7  a.  m.  a  cannon  was  fired,  and  we  all 
went  to  the  theatre.  It  is  a  wooden  building  just  outside  of  the  town, 
between  two  rows  of  poplars,  after  the  model  of  a  Greek  theatre. 
The  proscenium  is  exposed  to  the  sky,  except  a  portion  in  the  middle 
where  most  of  the  acting  and  all  the  tableaux  are  performed.  On 
the  front  gable  of  this  covered  part  a  village  artist  has  painted  a 
starry  firmament,  with  figures  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charit)',  and 
crowned  it  by  a  pelican  and  young.  On  the  left  is  Pilate's  house, 
and  on  the   right  that  of  Annas,   the  high-priest,   and    beyond   all 
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along  the  open  space  on  either  side  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  stretch- 
ing away  in  the  distance.  The  stage  is  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet  broad  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet  deep,  and  contains 
twenty  thousand  square  feet.  The  seats  in  the  auditorium  rise  tier 
above  tier;  half  of  them  are  open  wooden  benches  uncovered.  Be- 
hind these  is  a  row  of  comfortable  chairs  for  the  royalty.  Behind 
these  are  tiers  of  wooden  benches,  with  backs  and  stuffed  seats 
covered  with  canvas ;  this  part  of  the  theatre  is  roofed  in.  Ad- 
mission to  all  parts  is  by  tickets,  and  the  highest  price  is  three 
florins  (about  $1.25) ;  so  you  see  the  managers  cannot  be  accused 
of  avarice,  as  so  great  is  the  demand  for  tickets  that  they  could  make 
any  charge  they  wished. 

The  origin  of  the  Ammergau  Passion-play  is  this: — In  1632  a 
pestilence  raged  in  the  valley  of  the  Ammer,  the  infected  districts 
being  Paterkirchen,  Eschelohe,  and  Rohlgust,  all  separated  from 
Ammergau  by  a  rampart  of  mountains.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  place  took  every  precaution  to  protect  their  valley  from  the 
dread  contagion  ;  but  a  native  of  Ammerthal,  who  worked  during  the 
summer  as  a  day-laborer  at  Eschelohe,  evaded  the  quarantine  and 
entered  the  valley  by  a  secret  path  in  order  to  celebrate  some  festival 
with  his  family.  He  carried  the  infection  with  him,  and  the  third  day 
after  his  arrival  he  was  a  corpse.  In  three  weeks  eighty-four  of  the 
small  community  perished;  and  the  survivors  despairing  of  human  aid, 
made  their  prayer  to  God  and  registered  a  solemn  vow,  if  he  heard  their 
cry  and  removed  the  plague,  they  would  represent  every  ten  years, 
"  for  thankful  remembrance  and  edifying  contemplation,  and  by  help 
of  the  Almighty,  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 
So  runs  the  local  tradition,  which  goes  on  to  say  that  the  prayer  was 
heard,  for  "  not  a  single  person  died  of  the  plague  after  the  vow  was 
made,  though  many  were  infected  by  it."  In  the  following  year  the 
first  fulfilment  of  the  vow  was  made,  and  since  then  has  been  con- 
tinued without  intermission  every  ten  years.  Last  year  was  the  year, 
but  many  of  the  actors  were  taken  off  by  the  conscription ;  so  this 
year  the  Passion-play  took  place.  The  first  representation  was  on 
June  24tli,  and  since  then  every  Sunday  till  September  24th.  The 
sanction  of  the  King  has  to  be  obtained  before  each  representation. 
The  text  used  was  written  by  a  monk  of  the  Ettal  monastery ;  the 
music  used  now  was  composed  by  Rochus  Dealer,  who  was  the 
schoolmaster  at  Ammergau  in  1802,  and  who  died  in  1822.  He  is 
buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  music  is  simple  and  very  beautiful. 
It  is  not  allowed  to  be  published,  and  is  learned  by  the  performers 
only,  so  jealous  are  they  in  guarding  it.  Visitors  are  also  forbidden 
to  take  notes  during  the  performance. 

When  we  reached  the  theatre  we  found  it  already  crowded ;  but  as 
our  seats  were  numbered  we  soon  secured  them.  Every  variety  of  dress 
was  represented,  from  the  latest  fashions  to  the  poorest  peasant's.  The 
orchestra  were  all  in  the  traditional  Tyrolese  costume,  consisting  of 
a  shooting-jacket  with  green  collar  and  facings,  a  waistcoat  adorned 
with  two  rows  of  shining  silver  buttons,  short  breeches  reaching  within 
two  inches  of  the  knee,  and  green  woollen  leggings  covering  the  calf 
but  leaving  the  knee  and  about  an  inch  of  the  small  part  of  the  leg 
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exposed.  A  stout  boot  reaches  to  the  ankle,  and  the  head  is  covered 
with  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  adorned  with  a  bunch  of  code's  feathers 
and  flowers  and  cord  and  tassels  of  gold.  Over  this  costume  in 
rainy  weather  the  hunter  wears  a  loose  covering,  like  a  blanket  with 
a  hole  cut  in  the  centre.  The  orchestra  numbered  about  fifty  mu- 
sicians, and  was  led  by  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  dressed  in  great 
style.  They  played  the  overture,  which  was  very  beautiful ;  and  at 
eight  o'clock  a  gun  was  fired,  and  as  its  last  echo  died  away  among 
the  mountains,  the  choristers  entered,  eight  men  and  twelve  women. 
They  were  all  dressed  alike  in  a  loose  robe  which  came  to  the  feet, 
over  which  was  a  white  muslin  tunic  which  came  to  the  knee,  and 
over  this  a  long  mantle,  open  in  front  and  reaching  almost  to  the 
ground.  The  robes  and  mantles  were  of  different  colors.  The 
chorus  entered  from  corresponding  doors  on  either  side  of  the  pro- 
scenium, and  arranged  themselves  in  a  row,  the  tallest  in  the  middle. 

The  play  consists  of  a  series  of  acts  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  be- 
ginning with  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  the  people 
bearing  palms  before  him,  and  his  clearing  the  temple  of  the  money- 
changers. Each  act  is  preceded  by  one  or  more  types  from  the  Old 
Testament  represented  in  tableaux  vivants,  and  the  duty  of  the 
chorus  is  to  explain  each  type  with  its  appropriate  lesson  to  the 
audience.  The  corypheus,  a  handsome,  bearded  baritone,  the  only 
man  in  the  chorus  who  wears  any  beard,  sang  or  recited  in  monotone 
a  short  explanation  of  the  type  and  ensuing  act.  When  the  chorus 
have  sung  their  part  about  half  through,  they  divide  and  file  off  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  drop-scene.  As  they  are  doing  this  the 
curtain  rises  and  you  see  the  type  in  tableaux.  These  tableaux  are 
wonderful  for  the  grace  and  beautiful  combination  of  the  figures, 
sometimes  there  being  five  hundred  persons  on  the  stage,  men, 
women,  and  children  of  even  three  years.  I  timed  one  picture,  and 
it  was  ten  minutes,  and  yet  I  could  not  detect  the  slightest  movement 
even  with  my  opera-glass.  After  the  tableau  the  chorus  leave  the 
stage,  and  some  incident  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  is  acted  by  the 
respective  characters.  A  libretto  is  published  in  English,  so  I  could 
follow  the  tableaux  and  acts  very  well,  although  none  of  the  dia- 
logues are  published.     Everything  was  in  low  German,  and  Frau 

told  me  she  could  understand  very  little  of  it ;  but  I  knew  the  inci- 
dents so  well  that  I  could  follow  them  easily. 

The  play  opens  with  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise  by  an 
angel  wielding  a  flaming  sword.  The  second  tableau  is  a  cross  with 
a  figure  clasping  it  and  some  children  kneeling  around,  while  the 
chorus,  also  kneeling,  chant  a  beautiful  prayer.  The  curtain  falls 
and  the  chorus  retire.  After  a  short  interval  you  see  a  motley  crowd 
of  men,  women  and  children  in  Oriental  dresses,  with  branches  in 
their  hands,  approaching  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 
At  the  end  of  the  procession  is  a  figure  clad  in  a  purple  robe  and 
crimson  cloak,  riding  an  ass.  The  figure  is  striking,  but  his  look  is 
worn  and  sad.  His  hair  is  parted  in  the  middle,  and  falls  over  his 
shoulders.  This  is  Joseph  Mair,  who  represents  Christ.  As  the 
procession  winds  along  they  sing  a  welcome  to  the  Son  of  David. 
The  curtain  rises  and  the  Temple  is  seen,  with  the  money-changers. 
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Jesus  dismounts,  goes  in  and  overturns  the  tables,  and  drives  the 
money-dealers  out.  There  is  a  dignity  about  Mair's  manner  that  I 
little  expected  to  see  in  a  peasant.  The  next  tableau  was  Joseph's 
brethren  plotting  his  death.  The  act  which  followed  showed  the 
priests  and  Pharisees  discussing  the  propriety  and  the  means  of  putting 
Jesus  to  death.  The  next  tableau  represents  Tobias  taking  leave  of 
his  parents  ;  next  a  tableau  in  which  the  forlorn  bride  in  the  Canticles 
adjures  the  maidens  to  give  her  tidings  of  her  beloved  ;  then  follows 
an  act  in  which  Jesus  takes  leave  of  his  mother  and  friends,  and  where 
Mary  anoints  him  and  Judas  murmurs  at  the  waste.  Fourth  tableau 
represents  King  Ahasuerus  putting  away  Vashti,  and  raising  Esther 
to  her  forfeited  throne.  Act  following  is  Christ  and  his  disciples  in 
Olivet,  and  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  city  is  seen  in  the 
soft  glow  of  sunset,  and  he  stops  and  bewails  his  coming  doom. 
This  was  acted  with  great  pathos.  He  selects  two  of  his  disciples, 
Peter  and  John,  and  sends  them  to  provide  a  room  for  the  Passover. 
They  separate,  and  you  see  them  again  entering  the  city,  and  they 
approach  a  lad  at  the  fountain.  The  next  scene  is  Judas,  who  is 
alone,  dallying  with  his  evil  thoughts.  One  Pharisee  and  then  an- 
other join  him,  and  he  is  at  last  prevailed  on  to  go  to  the  Sanhedrim 
to  seal  the  compact  of  betrayal.  I  never  saw  better  acting.  A 
tableau  followed,  representing  the  Israelites  fed  with  manna  in  the 
desert.  In  this  picture  there  were  three  hundred  figures  in  every 
variety  of  position,  yet  not  a  single  figure  could  be  found  fault  with, 
even  children  of  three  years.  The  manna  was  represented  by  pieces 
of  silver  paper.  The  sun  shone  out  clearly,  and  I  could  have  looked 
for  hours  on  this  scene,  the  most  beautiful  tableau  I  ever  saw.  The 
next  was  the  same  grouping  of  figures,  and  two  men  bearing  the 
wonderful  bunch  of  grapes.  Succeeding  these  tableaux  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Last  Supper.  The  Lord  and  disciples  appear  seated 
at  table,  evidently  after  the  picture  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Jesus 
went  to  each  and  gave  the  bread  and  wine,  to  each  separately,  as  we 
do  in  the  Episcopal  Church ;  he  then  girds  himself  with  a  towel  and 
washes  the  disciples'  feet.  It  was  all  done  so  solemnly  that  all  seemed 
impressed  ;  and  when  Christ  gives  the  benediction  and  the  disciples 
rise  to  follow  their  Master  to  Gethsemane,  and  the  curtain  fell,  there 
was  a  sigh  throughout  the  audience.  The  next  tableau  was  the  sons 
of  Jacob  selling  Joseph  to  the  Midianitesj  this  followed  by  Judas 
before  the  Sanhedrim.  After  some  chaffing  he  receives  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver.  His  eagerness,  the  counting  them  with  the  hurry  of 
a  guilty  conscience,  the  putting  them  into  his  bag,  and  his  rushing 
out  to  fulfill  his  promise,  was  the  most  perfect  acting.  Before  the 
bargain  is  completed,  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  plead  for 
justice  in  vain,  and  then  leave  the  council.  The  next  tableau  was 
Adam  and  Eve  with  their  children  tilling  the  ground,  followed  by 
another  tableau  :  Joab  while  kissing  Amasa  thrusts  the  sword  into  his 
side.  This  picture  is  typical  of  Judas'  kiss  of  treachery.  After  these 
tableaux,  Christ  appears  with  his  disciples  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane. Our  Saviour's  prayers,  the  appearance  of  the  angels,  the 
heavy  sleep  of  the  disciples,  their  being  suddenly  roused  by  the 
approach  of  the  soldiers,  Judas  rushing  up  and  kissing  our  Lord,  all 
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is  represented  with  great  solemnity  and  fidelity  to  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive. Then  followed  a  rest  of  an  hour,  and  at  one  o'clock  the  play 
began  again  by  a  tableau  representing  Micaiah  the  prophet  smitten 
on  the  face  because  he  told  the  truth  of  King  Ahab.  This  was  typical 
of  Christ  in  his  examination  before  the  high-priest  smitten  on  the  face, 
which  scene  came  next.  The  next  tableau  was  Naboth  condemned 
to  death  on  false  accusation  j  a  second  represents  Job  laughed  at  by 
his  friends  and  his  own  wife.  The  next  scene  is  Christ  before 
Caiaphas  ;  he  is  found  guilty  and  condemned.  The  conduct  of  the 
soldiers,  Peter's  denial  and  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  look  Jesus 
gives  Peter  —  all  is  represented.  The  next  scene  is  Judas' remorse 
and  his  appeal  to  the  council ;  he  then  rushes  out  and  is  seen  hanging 
himself.  Then  follows  the  scene  before  Herod,  and  then  before 
Pilate.  The  scene  before  Herod  is  introduced  by  a  tableau  repre- 
senting King  David's  servants  insulted  by  the  King  of  Ammon.  The 
next  scene,  before  Pilate's  judgment-seat,  is  a  long  and  exciting  one, 
and  is  faithfully  rendered.  After  are  two  tableaux :  the  first,  in  which 
Joseph's  brethren  show  Jacob  the  coat  of  many  colors  covered  with 
blood ;  the  second,  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  on  Mount  Moriah.  Then 
follow  the  scourging  of  Jesus,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  purple  robe  of 
scorn.  This  scene  was  so  true  that  many  around  me,  even  men, 
burst  into  tears,  and  I  felt  cold  chills  pass  over  me.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  tableaux:  Joseph  presented  in  magnificence  to  the 
people  in  time  of  famine  as  their  saviour,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  goat 
by  Moses  and  Aaron  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Then  follows  the 
last  scene  before  Pilate,  and  he  releases  Barabbas  and  condemns 
Jesus.  A  tableau  represents  Isaac  bearing  the  wood  for  the  sacrifice 
up  Mount  Moriah,  typical  of  Jesus  bearing  his  cross  up  Calvary.  A 
second  shows  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  puts  upon  a  cross  ; 
then  followed  the  scene  Jesus  bearing  his  cross  and  the  multitude 
following.  Exhausted,  Jesus  sinks  beneath  the  cross,  and  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  bears  it.  As  he  passes  along  he  meets  a  group  of  women, 
and  children,  and  repeats  those  memorable  words  "  Ye  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,"  etc.  The  procession  passes,  followed  at  a  distance'  by 
Mary,  John,  and  some  others.  The  curtain  falls,  and  soon  rises,  and 
the  cross  is  seen  with  Christ  upon  it,  and  on  each  side  the  two  thieves. 
You  hear  before  the  curtain  rises  the  strokes  of  the  hammer,  and  I 
shuddered  to  think  of  the  scene  of  which  these  sounds  were  ominous. 
As  the  curtain  slowly  rose  two  crosses  are  seen,  already  erect,  each 
bearing  its  victim.  Between  them  is  a  latter  cross,  with  a  sad  wan 
figure  nailed  to  it.  It  is  slowly  raised  and  fixed  erect  in  its  socket. 
The  head  is  crowned  with  thorns  and  the  face  bedewed  with  blood. 
You  see  the  nail-heads  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  blood  slowly  oozing 
out  of  the  wounds.  Of  course  I  knew  that  the  hands  were  not  pierced, 
yet  the  deception  is  wonderful.  The  secret  of  it  is  only  revealed  to 
the  man  who  personates  Christ,  and  to  those  who  nail  him  to  the 
cross  and  who  take  him  down.  The  figure  is  covered  by  a  close- 
fitting  flesh-colored  tricot,  and  about  the  loins  linen  is  tied.  All  the 
circumstances  of  the  crucifixion  are  gone  through  —  the  seven  words 
on  the  cross,  the  casting  of  dice  for  the  robe,  the  breaking  the  limbs 
of  the  thieves,  the  piercing  the  side  of  Christ,  his  look  at  his  mother 
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and  then  at  John.  As  he  sinks  his  head  and  dies,  a  roll  of  thunder  is 
heard,  and  Nature  seems  to  lend  her  aid  to  the  verisimilitude  of  the 
scene,  for  there  was  a  sombre  hue  over  all  the  band  as  the  pale  figure 
cried  "  It  is  finished  !  "  At  this  point  a  lad  rushes  in  and  says  the 
veil  of  the  temple  is  rent.  Every  eye  was  strained,  and  I  felt  as  if 
afraid  to  draw  my  breath.  The  crowd  slowly  withdraws,  and  Mary, 
Mary  Magdalene,  John,  and  a  few  others  only  are  left.  By-and-bye 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  comes  with  an  order  to  take  the  body. 

The  descent  from  the  cross,  a  most  difiicult  achievement,  was 
managed  perfectly.  Two  ladders  were  planted  against  the  cross, 
one  before  and  one  behind.  Two  men  mounted  and  placed  a  long 
strip  of  linen  across  the  chest  and  under  the  arms  of  the  body,  the 
ends  being  drawn  up  behind  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  over 
the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  man  on  the  ladder  behind  draws  out  the 
nails  from  each  hand.  As  the  last  was  drawn  out  this  man  released 
his  hold  on  the  cloth,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  dropped  gently 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  man  in  front,  who  slowly  descended  with 
his  burden  to  the  ground,  where  a  white  sheet  is  laid  at  Mary's  feet. 
As  the  body  is  laid  on  it  the  women  crowd  around.  It  is  then 
wrapped  and  reverently  lifted  into  the  sepulchre.  There  was  a  sob 
through  the  audience,  for  we  all  felt  the  scene  which  had  been  so 
perfectly  acted.  Then  followed  the  various  incidents  of  the  resur- 
rection, the  earthquake,  the  confusion  of  the  Roman  guard,  the 
opening  of  the  sepulchre,  the  visits  of  the  disciples  and  women,  the 
different  appearances  of  Christ,  and  finally  the  ascension.  He  is 
seen  among  his  disciples,  and  suddenly  he  is  seen  to  ascend.  I  only 
wished  these  last  two  scenes  had  been  omitted ;  but  as  this  drama  is 
intended  for  a  simple  people  who  have  warm  hearts  and  a  lively 
imagination,  they  of  course  felt  that  each  act  of  Christ's  life  must  be 
carried  out. 

And  thus  ended  the  most  remarkable  relic  still  surviving  of  the 
old  religious  drama.  ' 
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CHAPTER   LXXXIII. 

The  Garden  by  Moonlight. 

THERE  was  but  one  heavy  heart  at  the  dinner-table  that  day; 
but  Nina's  pride  was  proof  against  any  disclosure  of  suffer- 
ing, and,  though  she  was  tortured  by  anxiety  and  fevered  with  doubt, 
none  —  not  even  Kate  —  suspected  that  any  care  weighed  on  her. 

As  for  Kate  herself,  her  happiness  beamed  in  every  line  and  linea- 
ment of  her  handsome  face.  The  Captain  —  to  give  him  the  name  by 
which  he  was  known  —  had  been  up  that  day,  and  partaken  of  an 
afternoon  tea  with  his  aunt  and  Kate.  Her  spirits  were  excellent, 
and  all  the  promise  of  the  future  was  rose-colored  and  bright.  The 
little  cloud  of  what  trouble  the  trial  might  bring  was  not  suffered  to 
darken  the  cheerful  meeting,  and  it  was  the  one  only  bitter  in  their 
cup. 

To  divert  Curtis  from  this  theme,  on  which,  with  the  accustomed 
malapropos  of  an  awkward  man,  he  wished  to  talk,  the  young  men  led 
him  to  the  subject  of  Donogan  and  his  party. 

"  I  believe  we'll  take  him  this  time,"  said  Curtis.  "  He  must  have 
some  close  relations  with  some  one  about  Moate  or  Kilbeggan,  for  it 
is  remarked  he  cannot  keep  away  from  the  neighborhood  ;  but  who 
are  his  friends,  or  what  they  are  meditating,  we  cannot  guess." 

"  If  what  Mdlle.  Kostalergi  said  this  morning  be  correct,"  remarked 
Atlee,  "conjecture  is  unnecessary.  She  told  Dick  and  myself  that 
every  Irishman  is  at  heart  a  rebel." 

"  I  said  more  or  less  of  one,  Mr.  Atlee,  since  there  are  some  who 
have  not  the  courage  of  their  opinions." 

"  I  hope  you  are  gratified  by  the  emendation,"  whispered  Dick ; 
and  then  added  aloud,  "  Donogan  is  not  one  of  these." 

"  He's  a  consummate  fool,"  cried  Curtis  bluntly.  "  He  thinks  the 
attack  of  a  police-barrack  or  the  capture  of  a  few  firelocks  will  revo- 
lutionise Ireland." 

"  He  forgets  that  there  are  twelve  thousand  police  officered  by  such 
men  as  yourself.  Captain,"  said  Nina,  gravely. 

"Well,  there  might  be  worse,"  rejoined  Curtis,  doggedly,  for  he  was 
not  quite  sure  of  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker. 

"  What  will  you  be  the  better  of  taking  him  ?  "  said  Kilgobbin.  "  If 
the  whole  tree  be  pernicious,  where's  the  use  of  plucking  one  leaf  off 
it?" 

"  The  Captain  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  said  Atlee,  "  any  more 
than  a  hound  has  to  discuss  the  morality  of  fox-hunting — his  busi- 
ness is  the  pursuit." 

"  I  don't  like  your  simile,  Mr.  Atlee,"  said  Nina,  while  she  whis- 
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pered  some  words  to  the  Captain,  and  drew  him  in  this  way  into  a 
confidential  talk. 

"I  don't  mind  him  at  all,  Miss  Nina,"  said  Curtis;  "he's  one  of 
those  fellows  on  the  Press,  and  they  are  always  saying  impertinent 
things,  to  keep  their  little  talents  in  wind.  I'll  tell  you,  in  confidence, 
how  wrong  he  is.  I  have  just  had  a  meeting  with  the  Chief  Secretary, 
who  told  me  that  the  Popish  bishops  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
leniency  of  the  Government;  that,  whatever  'healing  measures'  Mr. 
Gladstone  contemplates,  ought  to  be  for  the  Church  and  the  Catholics  ; 
that  the  Fenians  or  the  Nationalists  are  the  enemies  of  the  Holy 
Father  ;  and  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Government  to  hunt  them 
down,  and"  give  over  the  rule  of  Ireland  to  the  Cardinal  and  his 
party." 

"  That  seems  to  me  very  reasonable,  and  very  logical,"  said  Nina. 

"Well,  it  is  and  it  is  not.  If  you  want  peace  in  the  rabbit-warren, 
you  must  banish  either  the  rats  or  the  rabbits ;  and,  I  suppose,  either 
the  Protestants  or  the  Papists  must  have  it  their  own  way  here." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  capture  this  man  ? " 

"We  do  —  we  are  determined  on  that.  j%nd,  what's  more,  I'd  hang 
him  if  I  had  the  power." 

"  And  why  ? " 

"  Just  because  he  isn't  a  bad  fellow !  There's  no  use  in  hanging  a 
bad  fellow  in  Ireland  —  it  frightens  nobody;  but  if  you  hang  a  re- 
spectable man,  a  man  that  has  done  generous  and  fine  things,  it 
produces  a  great  effect  on  society,  and  is  a  terrible  example." 

"  There  may  be  a  deep  wisdom  in  what  you  say." 

"Not  that  they'll  mind  me  for  all  that.  It's  the  men  like  myself. 
Miss  Nina,  who  know  Ireland  well,  who  know  every  assize  town  in 
the  country,  and  what  the  juries  will  do  in  each,  are  never  consulted 
in  England.     They  say,  '  Let  Curtis  catch  him  —  that's  his  business.'  " 

"  And  how  will  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you.  I  haven't  men  enough  to  watch  all  the  roads  ;  but 
I'll  take  care  to  have  my  people  where  he's  least  likely  to  go,  that  is, 
to  the  North.  He's  a  cunning  fellow  is  Dan,  and  he'd  make  for  the 
Shannon  if  he  could  ;  but  now  that  he  knows  we're  after  him,  he'll 
turn  to  Antrim  or  Derry.  He'll  cut  across  Westmeath  and  make 
North,  if  he  gets  away  from  this." 

"  That  is  a  very  acute  calculation  of  yours ;  and  where  do  you 
suspect  he  may  be  now  —  I  mean,  at  this  moment  we're  talking?" 

"  He's  not  three  miles  from  where  we're  sitting,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
whisper,  and  a  cautious  glance  round  the  table.  "  He's  hid  in  the 
bog  outside.  There's  scores  of  places  there  a  man  could  hide  in  and 
never  be  tracked  ;  and  there's  few  fellows  would  like  to  meet  Dono- 
gan  single-handed.  He's  as  active  as  a  rope-dancer,  and  he's  as 
courageous  as  the  devil.." 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  to  hang  such  a  fellow." 

"There's  plenty  more  of  the  same  sort  —  not  exactly  as  good  as 
him,  perhaps,  for  Dan  was  a  gentleman  once." 

"  And  is,  probably,  still  ?  " 

"It  would  be  hard  for  him,  with  the  rapscallions  he  has  to  live 
with,  and  not  five  shillings  in  his  pocket  besides." 
28 
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"  I  don't  know,  after  all,  if  you'll  be  happier  for  giving  him  up  to 
the  law.     He  may  have  a  mother,  a  sister,  a  wife,  or  a  sweetheart." 

"  He  may  have  a  sweetheart,  but  I  know  he  has  none  of  the  others. 
He  said,  in  the  dock,  that  no  man  could  quit  life  at  less  cost  —  that 
there  wasn't  one  to  grieve  after  him." 

"Poor  fellow  !  that  was  a  sad  confession." 

"We're  not  all  to  turn  Fenians,  Miss  Nina,  because  we're  only 
children  and  unmarried." 

"You  are  too  clever  for  me  to  dispute  with,"  said  she,  in  affected 
humility ;  "  but  I  like  greatly  to  hear  you  talk  of  Ireland.  Now,  what 
number  of  people  have  you  here  ?  " 

"  I  have  my  orderly  and  two  men  to  patrol  the  demesne ;  but  to- 
morrow we'll  draw  the  net  tighter.  We'll  call  in  all  the  party  from 
Moate,  and  from  information  I  have  got,  we're  sure  to  track  him." 

"  What  confidences  is  Curtis  making  with  Mdlle.  Nina?  "  said  Atlee, 
who,  though  affecting  to  join  the  general  conversation,  had  never 
ceased  to  watch  them. 

"The  Captain  is  telling  me  how  he  put  down  the  Fenians  in  the 
rising  of  '6i,"  said  Nina,  calmly. 

"And  did  he.^  I  say,  Curtis,  have  you  really  suppressed  rebellion 
in  Ireland  ? " 

"  No  ;  nor  won't,  Mr.  Joe  Atlee,  till  we  put  down  the  rascally  press 
—  the  unprincipled  penny-a-liners  that  write  treason  to  pay  for  their 
dinner." 

"  Poor  fellows  !  "  replied  Atlee.  "  Let  us  hope  it  does  not  interfere 
with  their  digestion.  But  seriously,  mademoiselle,  does  it  not  give 
you  a  great  notion  of  our  insecurity  here  in  Ireland  when  you  see  to 
what  we  trust  law  and  order." 

"Never  mind  him,  Curtis,"  said  Kilgobbin.  "When  these  fellows 
are  not  saying  sharp  things,  they  have  to  be  silent." 

While  the  conversation  went  briskly  on,  Nina  contrived  to  glance 
unnoticed  at  her  watch  and  saw  that  it  wanted  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  nine.  Nine  was  the  hour  she  had  named  to  Donogan  to  be 
in  the  garden,  and  she  already  trembled  at  the  danger  to  which  she 
had  exposed  him.  She  reasoned  thus:  "So  reckless  and  fearless  is 
this  man  that,  if  he  should  have  come  determined  to  see  me,  and  I 
do  not  go  to  meet  him,  he  is  quite  capable  of  entering  the  house 
boldly,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  captured.  The  very  price  he  would 
:have  to  pay  for  his  rashness  would  be  its  temptation." 

A  sudden  cast  of  seriousness  overcame  her  as  she  thus  thought, 
and  Kate,  perceiving  it,  rose  at  once  to  retire. 

"You  were  not  ill,  dearest  Nina?  I  saw  you  grow  pale,  and  I 
fancied  for  a  moment  you  seemed  faint." 

"No;  a  mere  passing  weakness.  I  shall  lie  down  and  be  better 
presently." 

"  And  then  you'll  come  up  to  aunt's  room  —  I  call  godmother  aunt 
Jiow  —  and  take  tea  with  Gorman  and  us  all  ?  " 

"Yes,  I'll  do  that  after  a  little  rest.  I'll  take  half-an-hour  or  s-o  of 
quiet,"  said  she  in  broken  utterances.  "  I  suppose  the  gentlemen 
will  sit  over  their  wine ;  there's  no  fear  of  their  breaking  up." 

"Very  \\\.\\tfear,  indeed,"  said  Kate,  laughing  at  the  word.    "  Papa 
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made  me  give  out  some  of  his  rare  old  '41  wine  to-day,  and  they're 
not  likely  to  leave  it." 

"  By-bye,  then,  for  a  little  while,"  said  Nina,  dreamily,  for  her 
thoughts  had  gone  off  on  another  track.  "  I  shall  join  you  later 
on." 

Kate  tripped  gaily  up  the  stairs,  singing  pleasantly  as  she  went,  for 
hers  was  a  happy  heart  and  a  hopeful. 

Nina  lingered  for  a  moment  with  her  hand  on  the  banister,  and 
then  hurried  to  her  room. 

It  was  a  still  cold  night  of  deep  winter,  a  very  faint  crescent  of  a 
new  moon  was  low  in  the  sky,  and  a  thin  snow-fall,  slightly  crisped 
with  frost,  covered  the  ground.  Nina  opened  her  window  and  looked 
out.  All  was  still  and  quiet  without  —  not  a  twig  moved.  She  bent 
her  ear  to  listen,  thinking  that  on  the  frozen  ground  a  step  might 
perhaps  be  heard,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  her  anxiety  when  she  heard 
nothing.  The  chill,  cold  air  that  came  in  through  the  window  warned 
her  to  muffle  herself  well,  and  she  drew  the  hood  of  her  scarlet  cloak 
over  her  head.  Strong-booted  and  with  warm  gloves,  she  stood  for  a 
moment  at  her  door  to  listen,  and  finding  all  quiet,  she  slowly  de- 
scended the  stairs  and  gained  the  hall.  She  started  affrighted  as  she 
entered,  thinking  there  was  some  one  seated  at  the  table,  but  she 
rallied  in  an  instant,  as  she  saw  it  was  only  the  loose  horseman's  coat 
or  cloak  of  the  chief  constable,  which,  lined  with  red  and  with  the 
goldlaced  cap  beside  it,  made  up  the  delusion  that  alarmed  her. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  withdraw  the  heavy  bolts  and  bars  that 
secured  the  massive  door,  and  even  to  turn  the  heavy  key  in  the  lock 
required  an  effort ;  but  she  succeeded  at  length,  and  issued  forth  into 
the  open. 

"  How  I  hope  he  has  not  come  ;  how  I  pray  he  has  not  ventured  !  " 
said  she  to  herself  as  she  walked  along.  "Leave-takings  are  sad 
things,  and  why  incur  one  so  full  of  peril  and  misery  too.'  When  I 
wrote  to  him,  of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  this  danger,  and  it  is 
exactly  his  danger  will  make  him  come."  She  knew  of  others  to 
whom  such  reasonings  would  not  have  applied,  and  a  scornful  shake 
of  the  head  showed  that  she  would  not  think  of  them  at  such  a 
moment.  The  sound  of  her  own  footsteps  on  the  crisp  ground  made 
her  once  or  twice  believe  she  heard  some  one  coming,  and  as  she 
stooped  to  listen,  the  strong  beating  of  her  heart  could  be  counted. 
It  was  not  fear  —  at  least  not  fear  in  the  sense  of  a  personal  danger 
—  it  was  that  high  tension  which  great  anxiety  lends  to  the  nerves, 
exalting  vitality  to  a  state  in  which  a  sensation  is  as  powerful  as  a 
material  influence. 

She  ascended  the  steps  of  the  little  terraced  mound  of  the  rendez- 
vous, one  by  one,  overwhelmed  almost  to  fainting  by  some  imagined 
analogy  with  the  scaffold,  which  might  be  the  fate  of  him  she  was 
going  to  meet. 

He  was  standing  under  a  tree,  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast,  as 
she  came  up.  The  moment  she  appeared  he  rushed  to  meet  her,  and 
throwing  himself  on  one  knee,  he  seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Do  you  know  your  danger  in  being  here  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she 
surrendered  her  hand  to  his  grasp. 
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"  I  know  it  all,  and  this  moment  repays  it  tenfold." 

"  You  cannot  know  the  full  extent  of  the  peril ;  you  cannot  know 
that  Captain  Curtis  and  his  people  are  in  the  Castle  at  this  moment, 
that  they  are  in  full  cry  after  you,  and  that  every  avenue  to  this  spot 
is  watched  and  guarded." 

"  What  care  I !  Have  I  not  this  ? "  And  he  covered  her  hand 
with  kisses. 

"  Every  moment  that  you  are  here  increases  your  danger,  and  if  my 
absence  should  become  known,  there  will  be  a  search  after  me.  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself  if  my  folly  should  lead  to  your  being  cap- 
tured." 

"  If  I  could  but  feel  my  fate  was  linked  with  yours,  I'd  give  my  life 
for  it  willingly." 

"It  was  not  to  listen  to  such  words  as  these  I  came  here." 

"Remember,  dearest,  they  are  the  last  confessions  of  one  you  shall 
never  see  more.  They  are  the  last  cry  of  a  heart  that  will  soon  be 
still  for  ever." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  cried  she,  passionately.  "  There  is  life  enough  left 
for  you  to  win  a  worthy  name.  Listen  to  me  calmly  now.  I  have 
heard  from  Curtis  within  the  last  hour  all  his  plans  for  your  capture ; 
I  know  where  his  patrols  are  stationed,  and  the  roads  they  are  to 
watch." 

"  And  did  you  care  to  do  this  ? "  said  he,  tenderly. 

"  I  would  do  more  than  that  to  save  you." 

"Oh,  do  not  say  so  !  "  cried  he,  wildly,  "or  you  will  give  me  such  a 
desire  to  live  as  will  make  a  coward  of  me." 

"  Curtis  suspects  you  will  go  northward  ;  either  he  has  had  informa- 
tion or  computes  it  from  what  you  have  done  already." 

"  He  is  wrong,  then.  When  I  go  hence,  it  shall  be  to  the  court- 
house at  Tullamore,  where  I  mean  to  give  myself  up." 

"As  what?" 

"  As  what  I  am  —  a  rebel,  convicted,  sentenced,  and  escaped,  and 
still  a  rebel." 

"You  do  not,  then,  care  for  life  ? " 

"  Do  I  not,  for  such  moments  of  life  as  this  !  "  cried  he,  as,  with  a 
wild  rapture  he  kissed  her  hand  again  and  again. 

"  And  were  I  to  ask  you,  you  would  not  try  to  save  your  life .'' " 

"  To  share  that  life  with  you  there  is  not  anything  I  would  not  dare. 
To  live  and  know  you  were  another's  is  more  than  I  can  face.  Tell 
me,  Nina,  is  it  true  you  are  to  be  the  wife  of  this  soldier  ?  —  I  cannot 
utter  his  name." 

"  I  am  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Walpole." 

"  What,  to  that  contemptuous  young  man  you  have  already  told  me 
so  much  of?     How  have  they  brought  you  down  to  this  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  thought  of  bringing  down  ;  his  rank  and  place  are 
above  my  own — he  is  by  family  and  connection  superior  to  us  all." 

"  And  what  is  he,  or  how  does  he  aspire  to  you  ?  Is  the  vulgar 
security  of  competence  to  live  on  —  is  that  enough  for  one  like  you  ? 
is  the  well-balanced  good  breeding  of  common  politeness  enough  to 
fill  a  heart  that  should  be  fed  on  passionate  devotion  ?  You  may  link 
yourself  to  mediocrity,  but  can  you  humble  your  nature  to  resemble  it  ? 
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Do  you  believe  you  can  plod  on  the  dreary  road  of  life  without  an 
impulse  or  an  ambition,  or  blend  your  thoughts  with  those  of  a  man 
who  has  neither  ?  " 

She  stood  still,  and  did  not  utter  a  word. 

"  There  are  some  —  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  one  of  them  —  who 
have  an  almost  shrinking  dread  of  poverty." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  poverty." 

"  It  has  but  one  antidote,  I  know  —  intense  love  !  The  all-power- 
ful sense  of  living  for  another  begets  indifference  to  the  little  straits 
and  trials  of  narrow  fortune,  till  the  mind  at  last  comes  to  feel  how 
much  there  is  to  live  for  beyond  the  indulgence  of  vulgar  enjoyments  ; 
and  if,  to  crown  all,  a  high  ambition  be  present,  there  will  be  an 
ecstasy  of  bliss  no  words  can  measure," 

"  Have  you  failed  in  Ireland  ?  "  asked  she,  suddenly. 

"  Failed,  so  far  as  to  know  that  a  rebellion  will  only  ratify  the  sub- 
jection of  the  country  to  England  ;  a  reconquest  would  be  slavery. 
The  chronic  discontent  that  burns  in  every  peasant  heart  will  do 
more  than  the  appeal  to  arms.     It  is  slow,  but  it  is  certain." 

"  And  where  is  your  part  ?  " 

"  My  part  is  in  another  land  ;  my  fortune  is  linked  with  America — 
that  is,  if  I  care  to  have  a  fortune." 

"  Come,  come,  Donogan,"  cried  she,  calling  him  inadvertently  by 
his  name,  "men  like  you  do  not  give  up  the  battle  of  life  so  easily. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  their  natures  to  resist  pressure  and  defy 
defeat." 

"  So  I  could  ;  so  I  am  ready  to  show  myself.  Give  me  but  hope. 
There  are  high  paths  to  be  trodden  in  more  than  one  region  of  the 
globe.  There  are  great  prizes  to  be  wrestled  for,  but  it  must  be  by 
him  who  would  share  them  with  another.  Tell  me,  Nina,"  said  he 
suddenly,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  tone  of  exquisite  tenderness,  "have 
you  never,  as  a  little  child  playing  at  that  game  of  what  is  called  seek- 
ing your  fortune,  wandered  out  into  some  thick  wood  or  along  a 
winding  rivulet  to  meet  whatever  little  incident  imagination  might 
dignify  into  adventure,  and  in  the  chance  heroism  of  your  situation 
have  you  not  found  an  intense  delight  ?  And  if  so  in  childhood,  why 
not  see  if  adult  years  cannot  renew  the  experience .-'  Why  not  see  if 
the  great  world  be  not  as  dramatic  as  the  small  one  "i  I  should  say  it 
is  still  more  so.     I  know  you  have  courage." 

"  And  what  will  courage  do  for  me  ? "  asked  she,  after  a  pause. 

"  For  you,  not  much  ;  for  me,  everything." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"I  mean  this  —  that  if  that  stout  heart  could  dare  the  venture  and 
trust  its  fate  to  me  —  to  me,  poor,  outlawed,  and  doomed,  there  would 
be  a  grander  heroism  in  a  girl's  nature  than  ever  found  home  in  a 
man's." 

"  And  what  should  I  be  ?  " 

"  My  wife  within  an  hour ;  my  idol  while  I  live." 

"There  are  some  who  would  give  this  another  name  than  courage," 
said  she,  thoughtfully. 

"  Let  them  call  it  what  they  will,  Nina.  Is  it  not  to  the  unbounded 
trust  of  a  nature  that  is  above  all  others  that  I,  poor,  unknown. 
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ignoble  as  I  am,  appeal  when  I  ask  — Will  you  be  mine  ?     One  word 
—  only  one;  or,  better  still — " 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms  as  he  spoke,  and  drawing  her  head 
towards  his,  kissed  her  cheek  rapturously. 

With  wild  and  fervent  words  he  now  told  her  rapidly  that  he  had 
come  prepared  to  make  her  the  declaration,  and  had  provided  every- 
thing, in  the  event  of  her  compliance,  for  their  flight.  By  an  unused 
path  through  the  bog  they  should  gain  the  main  road  to  Maryborough, 
where  a  priest  well  known  in  the  Fenian  interest  would  join  them  in 
marriage.  The  officials  of  the  railroad  were  largely  imbued  with  the 
Nationalist  sentiment,  and  Donogan  could  be  sure  of  safe  crossing  to 
Kilkenny,  where  the  members  of  the  party  were  in  great  force. 

In  a  very  few  words  he  told  her  how,  by  the  mere  utterance  of  his 
name,  he  could  secure  the  faithful  services  and  devotion  of  the 
people  in  every  town  or  village  of  the  kingdom.  "The  English  have 
done  this  for  us,"  cried  he,  "  and  we  thank  them  for  it.  They  have 
popularised  rebellion  in  a  way  that  all  our  attempts  could  never  have 
accomplished.  How  could  I,  for  instance,  gain  access  to  those  little 
gatherings  at  fair  or  market,  in  the  yard  before  the  chapel,  or  the 
square  before  the  court-house  —  how  could  I  be  able  to  explain  to 
these  groups  of  country  people  what  we  mean  by  a  rising  in  Ireland  ? 
what  we  purpose  by  a  revolt  against  England .-'  how  it  is  to  be  carried 
on,  or  for  whose  benefit?  what  the  prizes  of  success,  what  the  cost  of 
failure  ?  Yet  the  English  have  contrived  to  embody  all  these  in  one 
word,  and  that  word  my  name  !  " 

There  was  a  certain  artifice,  there  is  no  doubt,  in  the  way  in  which 
this  poorly-clad  and  not  distinguished-looking  man  contrived  to  sur- 
round himself  with  attributes  of  power  and  influence,  and  his  self- 
reliance  imparted  to  his  voice  as  he  spoke  a  tone  of  confidence  that 
was  actually  dignified.  And  besides  this  there'was  personal  daring, 
for  his  life  was  on  the  hazard,  and  it  was  the  very  contingency  of 
which  he  seemed  to  take  the  least  heed. 

Not  less  adroit  too  was  the  way  in  which  he  showed  what  a  shock 
and  amazement  her  conduct  would  occasion  in  that  world  of  her 
acquaintances  —  that  world  which  had  hitherto  regarded  her  as  es- 
sentially a  pleasure-seeker,  self-indulgent  and  capricious.  " '  Which 
of  us  all,'  will  they  say,  'could  have  done  what  that  girl  has  done? 
Which  of  us,  having  the  world  at  her  feet,  her  destiny  at  her  very 
bidding,  would  go  oflf  and  brave  the  storms  of  life  out  of  the  heroism 
of  her  own  nature?  How  we  all  misread  her  nature  !  how  wrongfully 
and  unfairly  we  judged  her!  In  what  utter  ignorance  of  her  real 
character  was  every  interpretation  we  made  !  How  scornfully  has 
she,  by  one  act,  replied  to  all  our  misconstruction  of  her  !  What  a 
sarcasm  on  all  our  worldliness  is  her  devotion  ! ' " 

He  was  eloquent,  after  a  fashion,  and  he  had,  above  most  men,  the 
charm  of  a  voice  of  singular  sweetness  and  melody.  It  was  clear  as 
a  bell,  and  he  could  modulate  its  tones  till,  like  the  drip  drip  of  water 
on  a  rock,  they  fell  one  by  one  upon  the  ear.  Masses  had  often  been 
moved  by  the  power  of  his  words,  and  the  mesmeric  influence  of 
persuasiveness  was  a  gift  to  do  him  good  service  now. 

There  was  much  in  the  man  that  she  liked.     She  liked  his  rugged 
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boldness  and  determination  ;  she  liked  his  contempt  for  danger  and  his 
self-reliance;  and,  essentially,  she  liked  how  totally  different  he  was 
to  all  other  men.  He  had  not  their  objects,  their  hopes,  their  fears, 
and  their  ways.  To  share  the  destiny  of  such  a  man  was  to  ensure  a 
life  that  could  not  pass  unrecorded.  There  might  be  storm,  and  even 
shipwreck,  but  there  was  notoriety  —  perhaps  even  fame! 

And  how  mean  and  vulgar  did  all  the  others  she  had  known  seem 
by  comparison  with  him;  how  contemptible  the  polished  insipidity 
of  Wal pole,  how  artificial  the  neatly  turned  epigrams  of  Atlee.  How 
would  either  of  these  have  behaved  in  such  a  moment  of  danger  as 
this  man's?  Every  minute  he  passed  there  was  another  peril  to  his 
life,  and  yet  he  had  no  thought  for  himself —  his  whole  anxiety  was 
to  gain  time  to  appeal  to  her.  He  told  her  she  was  more  to  him  than 
his  ambition  —  she  saw  herself  she  was  more  to  him  than  life. 
The  whirlwind  rapidity  of  his  eloquence  also  moved  her,  and  the 
varied  arguments  he  addressed,  now  to  her  heroism,  now  to  her  self- 
sacrifice,  now  to  the  power  of  her  beauty,  now  to  the  contempt  she 
felt  for  the  inglorious  lives  of  common-place  people  —  the  ignoble 
herd,  who  passed  unnoticed.  All  these  swayed  her,  and  after  a  long 
interval  in  which  she  had  heard  him  without  a  word,  she  said  in  a 
low  murmur  to  herself,  "  I  will  do  it." 

Donogan  clasped  her  to  his  heart  as  she  said  it,  and  held  her  for 
some  seconds  in  a  fast  embrace,  "At  last  I  know  what  it  is  to  love," 
cried  he,  with  rapture. 

"Look  there!"  cried  she,  suddenly  disengaging  herself  from  his 
arm.  "They  are  in  the  drawing-room  already.  I  can  see  them  as 
they  pass  the  windows.  I  must  go  back,  if  it  be  for  a  moment,  as  I 
should  be  missed." 

"Can  I  let  you  leave  me  now?"  he  said,  and  the  tears  were  in  his 
eyes  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  have  given  you  my  word,  and  you  may  trust  me,"  said  she,  as 
she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  I  was  forgetting  this  document ;  this  is  the  lease  or  the  agreement 
I  told  you  of"     She  took  it  and  hurried  away. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  afterwards  she  was  among  the  company  in 
the  drawinq;-room. 

"  Here  have  I  been  singing  a  rebel  ballad,  Nina,"  said  Kate,  "and 
not  knowing  the  while  it  was  Mr.  Atlee  who  wrote  it." 

"What,  Mr.  Atlee,"  cried  Nina,  "is  the  'Time  to  Begin'  yours?" 
And  then,  without  waiting  for  his  answer,  she  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  and  striking  the  chords  of  the  accompaniment  with  a  wild  and 
vigorous  hand,  she  sang  :  — 

If  the  moment  is  come  and  the  hour  to  need  us, 
If  we  stand  man  to  man,  like  kindred  and  kin  ; 
If  we  know  we  have  one  who  is  ready  to  lead  us, 
What  want  we  for  more  than  the  word  to  begin  ? 

The  wild  ring  of  defiance  in  which  her  clear,  full  voice  gave  out 
these  words,  seemed  to  electrify  all  present,  and  to  a  second  or  two 
of  perfect  silence,  a  burst  of  applause  followed,  that  even  Curtis,  with 
all  his  loyalty,  could  not  refrain  from  joining. 
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"Thank  God,  you're  not  a  man,  Miss  Nina,"-  cried  he,  fervently. 

"  I'm  not  sure  she's  not  more  dangerous  as  she  is,"  said  Lord  Kil- 
gobbin. "There's  people  out  there  in  the  bog,  starving  and  half 
naked,  would  face  the  Queen's  Guards  if  they  only  heard  her  voice 
to  cheer  them  on.  Take  my  word  for  it,  rebellion  would  have  died 
out  long  ago  in  Ireland  if  there  wasn't  the  woman's  heart  to  warm  it." 

"If  it  were  not  too  great  a  liberty,  Mdlle.  Kostalergi,"  said  Joe, 
"  I  should  tell  you  that  you  have  not  caught  the  true  expression  of 
my  song.  The  brilliant  bravura  in  which  you  gave  the  last  line,  im- 
mensely exciting  as  it  was,  is  not  correct.  The  whole  force  consists 
in  the  concentrated  power  of  a  fixed  resolve  —  the  passage  should  be 
subdued." 

An  insolent  toss  of  the  head  was  all  Nina's  reply,  and  there  was  a 
stillness  in  the  room,  as,  exchanging  looks  with  each  other,  the 
different  persons  there  expressed  their  amazement  at  Atlee's  daring. 

"Who's  for  a  rubber  of  whist? "  said  Lord  Kilgobbin,  to  relieve  the 
awkward  pause.     "Are  you,  Curtis  ?     Atlee,  I  know,  is  ready." 

"  Here  is  all  prepared,"  said  Dick.  "Captain  Curtis  told  me  before 
dinner  that  he  would  not  like  to  go  to  bed  till  he  had  his  sergeant's 
report,  and  so  I  have  ordered  a  broiled  bone  to  be  ready  at  one  o'clock, 
and  we'll  sit  up  as  late  as  he  likes  after." 

"Make  the  stakes  pounds  and  fives,"  cried  Joe,  "and  I  should 
pronounce  your  arrangements  perfection." 

"With  this  amendment,"  interposed  my  lord,  "that  nobody  is  ex- 
pected to  pay ! " 

"I  say,  Joe,"  whispered  Dick,  as  they  drew  nigh  the  table,  "my 
cousin  is  angry  with  you ;  why  have  you  not  asked  her  to  sing  ?  " 

"  Because  she  expects  it ;  because  she's  tossing  over  the  music 
yonder  to  provoke  it ;  because  she's  in  a  furious  rage  with  me :  that 
will  be  nine  points  of  the  game  in  my  favor,"  hissed  he  out  between 
his  teeth. 

"You  are  utterly  wrong  —  you  mistake  her  altogether." 

"  Mistake  a  woman !  Dick,  will  you  tell  me  what  I  do  know,  if  I 
do  not  read  every  turn  and  trick  of  their  tortuous  nature  .-*  They  are 
occasionally  hard  to  decipher  when  they're  displeased.  It's  very  big 
print  indeed  when  they're  angry." 

"  You're  off,  are  you  ?  "  asked  Nina,  as  Kate  was  about  to  leave. 

"Yes  ;  I'm  going  to  read  to  him." 

"To  read  to  him!"  said  Nina,  laughing.  "How  nice  it  sounds, 
when  one  sums  up  all  existence  in  a  pronoun.  Good-night,  dearest — 
good-night,"  and  she  kissed  her  twice.  And  then,  as  Kate  reached 
the  door,  she  ran  towards  her,  and  said,  "  Kiss  me  again,  my  dearest 
Kate ! " 

"  I  declare  you  have  left  a  tear  upon  my  cheek,"  said  Kate. 

"It  was  about  all  I  could  give  you  as  a  wedding  present,"  muttered 
Nina,  as  she  turned  away. 

"Are  you  come  to  study  whist,  Nina?  "said  Lord  Kilgobbin,  as 
she  drew  nigh  the  table. 

"No,  my  lord,  I  have  no  talent  for  games,  but  I  like  to  look  at 
the  players." 

Joe  touched  Dick  with  his  foot,  and  shot  a  cunning  glance  towards 
him,  as  though  to  say,  "Was  I  not  correct  in  all  I  said? " 
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"  Couldn't  you  sing  us  something,  my  dear  ?  we're  not  such  infat- 
uated gamblers  that  we'll  not  like  to  hear  you  —  eh,  Atlee?" 

"Well,  my  lord,  I  don't  know,  I'm  not  sure  —  that  is,  I  don't  see 
how  a  memory  for  trumps  is  to  be  maintained  through  the  fascinating 
charm  of  Mademoiselle's  voice.  And  as  for  cards,  it's  enough  for 
Miss  Kostalergi  to  be  in  the  room  to  make  one  forget  not  only  the 
cards,  but  the  Fenians." 

"  If  it  was  only  out  of  loyalty,  then,  I  should  leave  you  !  "  said  she, 
and  Avalked  proudly  away. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

Next  Morning. 

The  whist  party  did  not  break  up  till  nigh  morning.  The  sergeant 
had  once  appeared  at  the  drawing-room  to  announce  that  all  was 
quiet  without.  There  had  been  no  sign  of  any  rising  of  the  people, 
nor  any  disposition  to  molest  the  police.  Indeed,  so  peaceful  did 
everything  look,  and  such  an  air  of  easy  indifference  pervaded  the 
country,  the  police  were  half  disposed  to  believe  that  the  report  of 
Donogan  being  in  the  neighborhood  was  unfounded,  and  not  im- 
possibly circulated  to  draw  off  attention  from  some  other  part  of  the 
country. 

This  was  also  Lord  Kilgobbin's  belief.  "  The  man  has  no  friends, 
or  even  warm  followers,  down  here.  It  was  the  merest  accident  first 
led  him  to  this  part  of  the  country,  where  besides  we  are  all  too 
poor  to  be  rebels.  It's  only  down  in  Meath,  where  the  people  are 
well  off  and  rents  are  not  too  high,  that  people  can  afford  to  be 
Fenians." 

While  he  was  enunciating  this  fact  to  Curtis,  they  were  walking  up 
and  down  the  breakfast-room,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  ladies 
to  make  tea. 

"  I  declare  it's  nigh  eleven  o'clock,"  said  Curtis,  "  and  I  meant  to 
have  been  over  two  baronies  before  this  hour." 

"  Don't  distress  yourself.  Captain.  The  man  was  never  within  fifty 
miles  of  where  we  are.  And  why  would  he  ?  It  is  not  the  Bog  of 
Allen  is  the  place  for  a  revolution." 

"  It's  always  the  way  with  the  people  at  the  Castle,"  grumbled  out 
Curtis.  "  They  know  more  of  what's  going  on  down  the  country  than 
we  that  live  there  !  It's  one  despatch  after  another.  Head-centre 
Such-a-one  is  at  the  'Three  Cripples.'  He  slept  there  two  nights ;  he 
swore  in  fifteen  men  last  Saturday,  and  they'll  tell  you  where  he  bought 
a  pair  of  corduroy  breeches,  and  what  he  ate  for  his  breakfast " 

"  I  wish  we  had  ours,"  broke  in  Kilgobbin.  "  Where's  Kate  all 
this  time  ? " 

"  Papa,  papa,  I  want  you  for  a  moment  ;  come  here  to  me  quickly," 
cried  Kate,  whose  head  appeared  for  a  moment  at  the  door.  "  Here's 
very  terrible  tidings,  papa  dearest,"  said  she,  as  she  drew  him  along 
towards  his  study.     "  Nina  is  gone  !     Nina  has  run  away  !  " 

"  Run  away  for  what  ? " 
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"Run  away  to  be  married;  and  she  is  marrted.  Read  this,  or  I'll 
read  it  for  you.  A  country  boy  has  just  brought  it  from  Mary- 
borough." 

Like  a  man  stunned  almost  to  insensibility,  Kearney  crossed  his 
hands  before  him,  and  sat  gazing  out  vacantly  before  him. 

"  Can  you  listen  to  me  ?  can  you  attend  to  me,  dear  papa  ?  " 

"Go  on,"  said  he,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  It  is  written  in  a  great  hurry,  and  very  hard  to  read.  It  runs 
thus:  'Dearest, — I  have  no  time  for  explainings  nor  excuses,  if  I 
were  disposed  to  make  either,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  facts. 
I  was  married  this  morning  to  Donogan  —  the  rebel:  I  know  you 
have  added  the  word,  and  I  write  it  to  show  how  our  sentiments  are 
united.  As  people  are  prone  to  put  into  the  lottery  the  numbers 
they  have  dreamed  of,  I  have  taken  my  ticket  in  this  greatest  of  all 
lotteries  on  the  same  wise  grounds.  I  have  been  dreaming  adventures 
ever  since  I  was  a  little  child,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  I  marry  an 
adventurer.' " 

A  deep  groan  from  the  old  man  made  her  stop  ;  but  as  she  saw  that 
he  was  not  changed  in  color  or  feature,  she  went  on  : — ■ 

" '  He  says  he  loves  me  very  dearly,  and  that  he  will  treat  me  well. 
I  like  to  believe  both,  and  I  do  believe  them.  He  says  we  shall  be 
very  poor  for  the  present,  but  that  he  means  to  become  something  or 
somebody  later  on.  I  do  not  much  care  for  the  poverty,  if  there  is 
hope  ;  and  he  is  a  man  to  hope  with  and  to  hope  from. 

"  '  You  are,  in  a  measure,  the  cause  of  all,  since  it  was  to  tell  me  he 
would  send  away  all  the  witnesses  against  your  husband  that  is  to  be, 
that  I  agreed  to  meet  him,  and  to  give  me  the  lease  which  Miss  O'Shea 
was  so  rash  as  to  place  in  Gill's  hands.     This  I  now  send  you.' " 

"  And  this  she  has  sent  you,  Kate  ?  "  asked  Kilgobbin. 

"  Yes,  papa,  it  is  here,  and  the  master  of  the  Swallow's  receipt  for 
Gill  as  a  passenger  to  Quebec." 

"  Read  on." 

"  There  is  little  more,  papa,  except  what  I  am  to  say  to  you  —  to 
forgive  her." 

"I  can't  forgive  her.     It  was  deceit  —  cruel  deceit." 

"  It  was  not,  papa.  I  could  swear  there  was  no  forethought.  If 
there  had  been  she  would  have  told  me.  She  told  me  everything. 
She  never  loved  Walpole ;  she  could  not  love  him.  She  was  marry- 
ing him  with  a  broken  heart.  It  was  not  that  she  loved  another,  but 
she  knew  she  could  have  loved  another." 

"  Don't  talk  such  muddle  to  ;«.?,"  said  he,  angrily.  "  You  fancy 
life  is  to  be  all  courting,  but  it  isn't.  It's  house-rent,  and  butchers' 
bills  and  apothecaries',  and  the  pipe-water  —  it's  shoes,  and  school- 
ing, and  arrears  of  rent,  and  rheumatism,  and  flannel  waistcoats,  and 
toothache  have  a  considerable  space  in  Paradise !  "  And  there  was 
a  grim  comicality  in  his  utterance  of  the  word. 

"  She  said  no  more  than  the  truth  of  herself,"  broke  in  Kate. 
"  With  all  her  queenly  ways,  she  could  face  poverty  bravely  —  I 
know  it." 

"  So  you  can  —  any  of  you,  if  a  man's  making  love  to  you.  You 
care  little  enough  what  you  eat,  and  not  much  more  what  you  wear,  if 
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he  tells  you  it  becomes  you  ;  but  that's  not  the  poverty  that  grinds 
and  crushes.  It's  what  comes  home  in  sickness  ;  it's  what  meets  you 
in  insolent  letters,  in  threats  of  this  or  menaces  of  that.  But  what  do 
you  know  about  it,  or  why  do  I  speak  of  it  ?  She's  married  a  man 
that  could  be  hanged  if  the  law  caught  him,  and  for  no  other  reason, 
that  I  see,  than  because  he's  a  felon." 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  fair  to  her,  papa." 

"Of  course  I'm  not!  Is  it  likely  that  at  sixty  I  can  be  as  great  a 
fool  as  I  was  at  sixteen  ?  " 

"  So  that  means  that  you  once  thought  in  the  same  way  that  she 
does  ? " 

"I  didn't  say  any  such  thing,  miss,"  said  he,  angrily.  "Did  you 
tell  Miss  Betty  what's  happened  us  ?  " 

"  I  just  broke  it  to  her,  papa,  and  she  made  me  run  away  and  read 
the  note  to  you.     Perhaps  you'll  come  and  speak  to  her." 

"  I  will,"  said  he,  rising,  and  preparing  to  leave  the  room.  "  I'd 
rather  hear  I  was  a  bankrupt  this  morning  than  that  news !  "  And 
he  mounted  the  stairs,  sighing  heavily  as  he  went. 

"  Isn't  this  fine  news  the  morning  has  brought  us,  Miss  Betty !  "  cried 
he,  as  he  entered  the  room  with  a  haggard  look  and  hands  clasped 
before  him.  "  Did  you  ever  dream  there  was  such  disgrace  in  store 
for  us  >.  " 

"  This  marriage  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  old  lady,  drily. 

"Of  course  I  do  —  if  you  call  it  a  marriage  at  all." 

"I  do  call  it  a  marriage  —  here's  Father  Tierney's  certificate  —  a 
copy  made  in  his  own  handwriting.  '  Daniel  Donogan,  M.  P.,  of 
Killamoyle,  and  Innismul,  County  Kilkenny,  to  Virginia  Kostalergi, 
of  no  place  in  particular,  daughter  of  Prince  Kostalergi,  of  the  same 
localities,  contracted  in  holy  matrimony  this  morning  at  six  o'clock, 
and  witnessed  likewise  by  Morris  M'Cabe,  vestry  clerk  —  Mary 
Kestinogue,  her  mark.'     Do  you  want  more  than  that  ?  " 

"  Do  I  want  more  ?  Do  I  want  a  respectable  wedding  ?  Do  I 
want  a  decent  man  —  a  gentleman  —  a  man  fit  to  maintain  her?  Is 
this  the  way  she  ought  to  have  behaved  ?  Is  this  what  we  thought  of 
her  ? " 

"  It  is  not,  Maurice  Kearney — you  say  truth.  I  never  believed  so 
well  of  her  till  now.  I  never  believed  before  that  she  had  anything 
in  her  head  but  to  catch  one  of  those  English  puppies,  with  their  soft 
voices  and  their  sneers  about  Ireland.  I  never  saw  her  that  she 
wasn't  trying  to  flatter  them  and  to  please  them,  and  to  sing  them 
down,  as  she  called  it  herself — the  very  name  fit  for  it!  And  that 
she  had  the  high  heart  to  take  a  man  not  only  poor,  but  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  shows  me  how  I  wronged  her.  I  could  give  her  five 
thousand  this  morning  to  make  her  a  dowry,  and  to  prove  how  I 
honor  her." 

"  Can  any  one  tell  who  he  is  ?     What  do  we  know  of  him  ? " 
"  All  Ireland  knows  of  him ;  and,  after  all,  Maurice  Kearney,  she 
has  only  done  what  her  mother  did  before  her." 

"  Poor  Matty ! "  said  Kearney,  as  he  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes. 

"  Ay,  ay !     Poor  Matty,  if  you  like  ;  but  Matty  was  a  beauty  run 
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to  seed,  and,  like  the  rest  of  them,  she  married  the  first  good-looking 
vagabond  she  saw.  Now,  this  girl  was  in  the  very  height  and  bloom 
of  her  beauty,  and  she  took  a  fellow  for  other  qualities  than  his  whis- 
kers or  his  legs.  They  tell  me  he  isn't  even  well-looking  —  so  that 
I  have  hopes  of  her." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Kearney,  "he  has  done  you  a  good  turn  anyhow 
— he  has  got  Peter  Gill  out  of  the  country." 

"  And  it's  the  one  thing  that  I  can't  forgive  him,  Maurice,  just  the 
one  thing  that's  fretting  me  now.  I  was  living  in  hopes  to  see  that 
scoundrel  Peter  on  the  table,  and  Counsellor  Holmes  baiting  him  in  a 
cross-examination.  I  wanted  to  see  how  the  lawyer  wouldn't  leave 
him  a  rag  of  character  or  a  strip  of  truth  to  cover  himself  with.  How 
he'd  tear  off  his  evasions,  and  confront  him  with  his  own  lies,  till  he 
wouldn't  know  what  he  was  saying  or  where  he  was  sitting.  I  wanted 
to  hear  the  description  he  would  give  of  him  to  the  jury;  and  I'd  go 
home  to  my  dinner  after  that,  and  not  wait  for  the  verdict." 

"All  the  same,  I'm  glad  we're  rid  of  Peter." 

"  Of  course  you  are.  You're  a  man,  and  well-pleased  when  your 
enemy  runs  away  ;  but  if  you  were  a  woman,  Maurice  Kearney,  you'd 
rather  he'd  stand  out  boldly  and  meet  you,  and  fight  his  battle  to  the 
end.  But  they  haven't  done  with  me  yet.  I'll  put  that  little  black- 
guard attorney,  that  said  my  letter  was  a  lease,  into  Chancery;  and  it 
will  go  hard  with  me  if  I  don't  have  him  struck  off  the  rolls.  There's 
a  small  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds  left  me  the  other  day,  and  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence  the  Common  Pleas  shall  have  it.  Don't 
shake  your  head,  Maurice  Kearney — I'm  not  robbing  any  one.  Your 
daughter  will  have  enough  and  to  spare — " 

"  Oh,  godmother  !  "  cried  Kate,  imploringly. 

"It  wasn't  I,  my  darling,  that  said  the  five  hundred  would  be  better 
spent  on  wedding-clothes  or  house-linen.  That  delicate  and  refined 
suggestion  was  your  father's.     It  was  his  lordship  made  the  remark." 

It  was  a  fortunate  accident  at  that  conjuncture  that  a  servant 
should  announce  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Flood,  the  Tory  J.  P.,  who, 
hearing  of  Donogan's  escape,  had  driven  over  to  confer  with  his 
brother-magistrate.  Lord  Kilgobbin  was  not  sorry  to  quit  the  field, 
where  he'd  certainly  earned  few  laurels,  and  hastened  down  to  meet 
his  colleague. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

The  End. 

While  the  two  justices  and  Curtis  discussed  the  unhappy  condition 
of  Ireland,  and  deplored  the  fact  that  the  law-breaker  never  appealed 
in  vain  to  the  sympathies  of  a  people  whose  instincts  were  adverse  to 
discipline,  Flood's  estimate  of  Donogan  went  very  far  to  reconcile 
Kilgobbin  to  Nina's  marriage. 

"  Out  of  Ireland,  you'll  see  that  man  has  stuff  in  him  to  rise  to 
eminence  and  station.  All  the  qualities  of  which  home  manufacture 
would  only  make  a  rebel,  will  combine  to  form  a  man  of  infinite 
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resource  and  energy  in  America.  Have  you  never  imagined,  Mr. 
Kearney,  that  if  a  man  were  to  employ  the  muscular  energy  to  make 
his  way  through  a  drawing-room  that  he  would  use  to  force  his  pas- 
sage through  a  mob,  the  effort  would  be  misplaced,  and  the  man 
himself  a  nuisance  ?  Our  old  institutions,  with  all  their  faults,  have 
certain  ordinary  characteristics  that  answer  to  good  breeding  and 
good  manners  —  reverence  for  authority,  respect  for  the  gradations 
of  rank,  dislike  to  civil  convulsion  and  such  like.  We  do  not  sit 
tamely  by  when  all  these  are  threatened  with  overthrow  j  but  there 
are  countries  where  there  are  fewer  of  these  traditions,  and  men  like 
Donogan  find  their  place  there." 

While  they  debated  such  points  as  these  within-doors,  Dick  Kearney 
and  Atlee  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  hall-door  and  smoked  their  cigars. 

"I  must  say,  Joe,"  said  Dick,  "that  your  accustomed  acuteness 
cuts  but  a  very  poor  figure  in  the  present  case.  It  was  no  later  than 
last  night  you  told  me  that  Nina  was  madly  in  love  with  you.  Do 
you  remember,  as  we  went  up-stairs  to  bed,  what  you  said  on  the 
landing?  '  That  girl  is  my  own.  I  may  marry  her  to-morrow  or  this 
day  three  months.'" 

"And  I  was  right." 

"  So  right  were  you  that  she  is  at  this  moment  the  wife  of  another!" 

"  And  cannot  you  see  why  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  can ;  she  preferred  him  to  you,  and  I  scarcely  blame 
her." 

"No  such  thing;  there  was  no  thought  of  preference  in  the  matter. 
If  you  were  not  one  of  those  fellows  who  mistake  an  illustration,  and 
see  everything  in  a  figure  but  the  parallel,  I  should  say  that  I  had 
trained  too  finely.  Now  had  she  been  thoroughbred,  I  was  all  right : 
as  a  cock-tail,  I  was  all  wrong!  " 

"  I  own  I  cannot  follow  you." 

"  Well,  the  woman  was  angry,  and  she  married  that  fellow  out  of 
pique." 

"Out  of  pique!" 

"  I  repeat  it.  It  was  a  pure  case  of  temper.  I  would  not  ask  her 
to  sing.  I  even  found  fault  with  the  way  she  gave  the  rebel  ballad. 
I  told  her  there  was  an  old  lady  —  Americanly  speaking  —  at  the 
corner  of  College  Green,  who  enunciated  the  words  better,  and  then 
I  sat  down  to  whist,  and  would  not  even  vouchsafe  a  glance  in  return 
for  those  looks  of  alternate  rage  or  languishment  she  threw  across 
the  table.  She  was  frantic.  I  saw  it.  There  was  nothing  she 
wouldn't  have  done.  I  vow  she'd  have  married  even  you  at  that 
moment.  And  with  all  that,  she'd  not  have  done  it  if  she'd  been 
'clean-bred.'  Come,  come,  don't  flare  up,  and  look  as  if  you'd  strike 
me.  On  the  mother's  side  she  was  a  Kearney,  and  all  the  blood  of 
loyalty  in  her  veins  ;  but  there  must  have  been  something  wrong  with 
the  Prince  of  Delos.  Dido  was  very  angry,  but  her  breeding  saved 
her :  she  didn't  take  a  Head-Centre  because  she  quarrelled  with 
^-^ineas." 

"  You  are,  without  exception,  the  most  conceited  — '' 

"No,  not  ass  —  don't  say  ass,  for  I'm  nothing  of  the  kind.  Con- 
ceited, if  you   like,  or  rather  if  your   natural  politeness   insists  on 
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saying  it,  and  cannot  distinguish  between  the  vanity  of  a  puppy  and 
the  self-consciousness  of  real  power  ;  but  come,  tell  me  of  something 
pleasanter  than  all  this  personal  discussion  —  how  did  Mademoiselle 
convey  her  tidings?  have  you  seen  her  note?  was  it  'transport?'  was 
it  high-pitched,  or  apologetic?  " 

"  Kate  read  it  to  me,  and  I  thought  it  reasonable  enough.  She  had 
done  a  daring  thing,  and  she  knew  it ;  she  hoped  the  best,  and  in  any 
case  she  was  not  faint-hearted." 

"  Any  mention  of  me  ?  " 

"Not  a  word  —  your  name  does  not  occur." 

"I  thought  not ;  she  had  not  pluck  for  that.  Poor  girl,  the  blow 
is  heavier  than  I  meant  it." 

"  She  speaks  of  Walpole  ;  she  encloses  a  few  lines  to  him,  and  tells 
my  sister  where  she  will  find  a  small  package  of  trinkets  and  such 
like  he  had  giVen  her." 

"  Natural  enough  all  that.  There  was  no  earthly  reason  why  she 
shouldn't  be  able  to  talk  of  Walpole  as  easily  as  of  Colenso  or  the 
cattle-plague;  but  you  see  she  could  not  trust  herself  to  approach 
my  name." 

"You'll  provoke  me  to  kick  you,  Atlee." 

"In  that  case  I  shall  sit  where  I  am.  But  I  was  going  to  remark 
that  as  I  shall  start  for  town  by  the  next  train,  and  intend  to  meet 
Walpole,  if  your  sister  desires  it,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  taking 
charge  of  that  note  to  his  address." 

"All  right,  I'll  tell  her.  I  see  that  she  and  Miss  Betty  are  about 
to  drive  over  to  O'Shea's  Barn,  and  I'll  give  your  message  at  once." 

While  Dick  hastened  away  on  his  errand,  Joe  Atlee  sat  alone, 
musing  and  thoughtful.  I  have  no  reason  to  presume  my  reader 
cares  for  his  reflections,  nor  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  strange  smile, 
half-scornful  and  half-sad,  that  played  upon  his  face.  At  last  he  rose 
slowly,  and  stood  looking  up  at  the  grim  old  castle  and  its  quaint 
blending  of  ancient  strength  and  modern  deformity.  "Life  here,  I 
take  it,  will  go  on  pretty  much  as  before.  All  the  acts  of  this  drama 
will  resemble  each  other,  but  my  own  little  melodrama  must  open 
soon.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  house  there  will  be  for  Joe  Atlee's 
benefit?" 

Atlee  was  right.  Kilgobbin  Castle  fell  back  to  the  ways  in  which 
our  first  chapter  found  it,  and  other  interests  —  especially  those  of 
Kate's  approaching  marriage  —  soon  effaced  the  memory  of  Nina's 
flight  and  runaway  match.  By  that  happy  law  by  which  the  waves  of 
events  follow  and  obliterate  each  other,  the  present  glided  back  into 
the  past,  and  the  past  faded  till  its  colors  grew  uncertain. 

On  the  second  evening  after  Nina's  departure,  Atlee  stood  on  the 
pier  of  Kingston  as  the  packet  drew  up  at  the  jetty.  Walpole  saw 
him,  and  waved  his  hand  in  friendly  greeting.  "  What  news  from 
Kilgobbin?"  cried  he,  as  he  landed. 

"Nothing  very  rose-colored,"  said  Atlee  as  he  handed  the  note. 

"  Is  this  true  ? "  said  Walpole,  as  a  slight  tremor  shook  his  voice. 

"All  true." 

"  Isn't  it  Irish  ?  —  Irish  the  whole  of  it  ? "  * 

"  So  they  said  down  there,  and,  stranger  than  all,  they  seemed 
rather  proud  of  it."  » 


MARRIAGE   AND   DIVORCE. 


IT  has  become  perfectly  plain,  even  to  the  most  careless  observer 
of  our  systems,  that  legislation  in  America  bearing  upon  the 
marital  relation  is  rapidly  approaching  to  the  liberality  of  earlier 
and  more  corrupt  times.  Believing  as  we  do  that  around  the  family 
fireside  ideas  are  imbibed  and  impressions  made  that  cling  to  and 
color  all  our  after-lives,  we  have  looked  upon  this  course  of  legislation 
with  great  concern  and  apprehension.  We  have  watched  in  vain  for 
some  of  the  great  and  good  economists  in  our  land  to  lift  up  their 
voices  against  a  tendency  which  all  history  proves  to  be  so  deleterious 
to  a  nation.  Whether  it  be  the  prime  cause  or  not,  certain  it  is  that 
liberality  in  obtaining  divorces  has  invariably  preceded  the  downfall 
of  every  great  nation  of  antiquity.  If  anything  has  been  written  on 
this  side  the  water,  or  the  other  for  that  matter,  warning  the  American 
people  against  this  impending  danger,  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  see  it.  In  writing  this  article  we  do  not  mislead  ourself  into 
the  belief  that  we  can  throw  any  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  so 
great  and  growing  an  evil ;  we  only  seek,  hopefully,  the  satisfaction 
every  good  man  should  have  in  that  he  placed  on  record  his  protest 
against  such.  If  we  do  more  we  shall  be  gratified  :  we  can  do  no  less. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  statute  we  will  quote,  from  the  books  of  one 
of  our  States,  corresponds  in  most  with  all  the  broader  statutes  of 
other  States  on  this  subject : — 

"The  court  of  chancery  has  power  to  divorce  from  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  upon  bill  filed  by  the  aggrieved  party,  for  the  causes 
following,  to  wit:  ist.  In  favor  of  either  party,  when  the  other  was  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage  physically  and  incurably  incapacitated  from 
entering  into  the  marriage  state  ;  2d.  For  adultery;  3d.  For  voluntary 
abandonment  from  bed  and  board  for  two  years  next  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  bill;  4th.  Imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  of  this  or  any 
other  State  for  two  years  or  longer;  5th.  The  commission  of  unna- 
tural crime  either  before  or  after  the  marriage ;  6th.  For  becoming 
addicted,  after  marriage,  to  habitual  drunkenness." 

In  some  of  the  States  in  the  Union  the  grounds  for  obtaining 
divorce  are  even  broader  and  more  liberal  than  in  the  statute  just 
quoted  ;  but  not  desiring  to  lay  our  case  before  the  public  in  an  ex- 
treme light,  we  take  rather  the  medium  than  the  advanced  position. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  defection  caused  by  the  first  radical 
step  in  this  direction,  and  the  subsequent  joining  in  by  other  States 
in  the  same  course,  we  can  well  surmise  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  for  all  the  backward  States  to  legislate  up  to  the  full  standard 
of  liberality  in  this  matter. 

We  start  out  with  the  well-settled  proposition  that  happiness  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  all  human  life  and  action.  Laws  are  enacted  but  for 
this  purpose.  They  prescribe  what  shall  be  our  rights,  and  by  this 
means  any  infringement  of  them  {i.  e.  our  chances  for  obtaining  hap- 
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piness)  can  be  prevented  or  punished.  As  perfection  is  impossible 
in  human  law,  the  nearest  approximate  to  it  is,  or  should  be,  the 
study  and  aim  of  the  lawgiver.  Laws  as  well  as  all  other  rules  and 
customs  for  governing  human  action,  are  but  experiments  at  best. 
We  try  them  :  if  they  be  good,  we  hug  them  closely ;  if  they  be  bad, 
we  must  drop  them,  however  dear  the  theory  upon  which  they  are 
based.  In  condemning  or  commending  any  law,  the  economist  should 
first  search  the  history  of  jurisprudence,  and  find  if  such  lav/  had  ever 
before  been  in  force,  and  its  usefulness.  If  healthful  and  happy  in 
its  effect,  he  should  recommend  and  zealously  support  it ;  if  corrupt- 
ing and  deleterious,  he  should  oppose  and  condemn  it  with  even 
greater  zeal.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  should  have  the  main 
responsibility  for  the  other  —  a  bad  law  for  corrupt  society,  or  dis- 
ordered society  for  an  unwholesome  law.  The  purpose  of  a  law  is 
not,  as  was  said  by  the  commentator,  to  abridge  natural  libert}'.  Law 
can  give  no  right  that  we  have  not  naturally :  it  can  do  no  more  than 
proscribe  what  shall  be  our  wrongs  —  be  preventive  or  penal.  No 
man  can  have  the  natural  right  to  perpetrate  a  wrong ;  this  would  be 
as  much  a  violation  of  natural  as  artificial  law.  Although  Hobbes' 
theory  of  innate  humanity  is  barbarous,  still  we  do  think  that  the 
substratum  of  man's  character  is  selfishness.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  eager  and  restless  exercise  of  this  natural  love  of 
selfish  gratification  leads  to  an  impinging  upon  the  rights  and  comforts 
of  others;  and  the  legislator,  by  giving  way  to  this  tendency  in  place 
of  restraining  it,  makes  the  law  itself  in  a  great  measure,  we  sometimes 
think,  the  causa  cajisans  of  the  disorder.  It  is  plain  to  us  that  legis- 
lators, before  they  listen  to  the  public  clamor  for  a  new  law,  should 
discover  whether  its  enactment  will  be  a  gradual  flowing  dotun  of  the 
law  with  the  bad  current  of  popular  passion,  or  a  manly  attempt  to 
breast  it.  Any  legislation  upon  the  marriage  state,  striking  as  it  does 
at  the  very  root  of  all  human  happiness,  should  be  considerate,  careful 
and  guarded.  Happiness  and  prosperity  presuppose  peace,  harmony, 
and  stability  of  laws.  All  three  of  these  are  the  immediate  effects  of, 
and  are  directly  controlled  by,  the  contentment  of  the  people.  Then 
should  such  laws  be  enacted  as  from  their  own  operation  break  in 
upon  and  disturb  the  harmony  and  well-being  of  family  circles.''  Per- 
vading, as  they  then  would,  the  very  basis  for  the  support  of  the  social 
system,  they  would  unmake  and  entirely  overthrow  all  temperateness 
and  national  control.  We  do  believe  in  theories.  Experiments  in 
legislation,  however  commendable  in  the  days  of  Solon,  Lycurgus, 
Alfred  and  Justinian,  are  dubious  to-day.  The  law  of  marriage  and 
divorce  has  been  so  well  and  so  anciently  ventilated  that  any  present 
tampering  should  call  down  the  contempt  and  discountenance,  upon 
the  head  of  the  tamperer,  of  every  good  and  true  man. 

It  is  an  established  law  of  the  mind  that  what  is  per  se  unattainable 
is  never  desired.  The  very  existence  of  a  desire  presupposes  some 
lawful  means  of  enjoyment.  The  very  latitude  offered  in  the  facility 
for  obtaining  divorces  under  some  of  our  statutes,  is  of  itself  an  in- 
ducement which  brings  about  the  desire  for  divorce.  The  nature 
of  the  marital  relation,  to  be  conducive  to  happiness,  requires  the 
utmost  contentment  within  its  restraints;  and  any  law  which  goes 
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toward  offering  an  easy  mode  of  dissolving  the  connection,  is  in  itself, 
in  jDlace  of  adding  to  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  efficacy  of  marri- 
age, placing  a  premium  upon  a  wrong  act,  and  subversive  of  the  first 
and  fundamental  law  of  human  government.  That  the  right  of  divorce 
in  certain  instances  is  salutary,  we  of  course  admit ;  but  that  divorced 
parties  should  be  allowed  to  remarry,  or  that  the  great  latitude  now 
offered  should  exist,  we  as  emphatically  deny.  The  history  of  law  on 
this  subject  in  different  qations  is  very  significant.  We  confidently 
assert  that  no  eminent  jurist  or  political  economist  the  world  has  ever 
produced,  advocated  this  facility  for  dissolving  marriage  ties.  It  is 
true,  upon  this  subject  we  find  but  little  light  in  the  history  of  early 
Greece  ;  but  we  do  know  that  Solon  was  a  warm  advocate  for  narrow- 
ing the  grounds  for  divorce.  Athens  during  her  earlier  days  jealously 
guarded  the  sanctity  of  marriage  ties  ;  but  when  wealthy  and  populous 
she  became  corrupt  and  licentious,  one  of  her  earliest  steps  was  to 
break  down  all  barriers  against  obtaining  divorces,  and  marriage 
became  a  broad  farce.  The  husband  gave  his  wife  a  portion  of  his 
goods,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  turned  her  out  of  his  house  ; 
the  wife  filed  her  petition  and  she  was  free  :  in  short,  the  husband 
dismissed  the  wife  —  the  wife  left  the  husband.  It  would  be  ill-timed 
in  us  to  say  that  this  was  the  cause  of  Athens'  downfall ;  but  if  it  was 
not,  it  is  something  remarkable  that  after  the  passage  of  these  laws 
she  went  steadily  down,  until  —  she  is  a  ruin.  We  find  by  reference 
to  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  that  the  first  case  of  divorce  occurred 
B.  C.  234,  and  that  the  indignation  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds. 
Three  centuries  after  that  time  even  the  Good  Augustus  could  not 
restrain  the  people  in  their  mad  anxiety  to  be  free  from  the  restraints 
of  uncongenial  unions.  When  once  the  barriers  were  broken,  reason 
lost  all  control,  and  the  wife  dared  not  eat  with  strangers,  go  to  places  of 
amusement  when  forbidden,  in  fear  of  anything  disagreeable  to  the 
husband.  The  very  greatest  and  best  men  of  Rome  led  on  the 
populace  —  such  men  as  Caesar,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  the  like.  By 
such  practices  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation  was  grossly  and 
continuously  violated.  One  social  degeneration  brought  on  another,, 
until  the  very  first  and  essential  laws  of  social  modesty  were  trampledi 
under  foot  and  totally  disregarded,  vice  and  immorality  usurped 
virtue's  highest  seats.  No  more  shall  we  say  that  in  Rome  th& 
descent,  step  by  step,  from  the  control  of  the  world  into  faction,  de- 
bauchery and  ruin,  was  due  to  this  system  of  laws ;  biit  is  it  possible 
for  us  to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  part  it  must  have  played  in 
this  great  calamity  ?  It  is  true,  from  time  to  time  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  check  the  practice  ;  but  they  were  at  best  but  temporary, 
and  the  general  work  of  demoralisation  was  stayed  but  for  a  short 
time.  France  has  the  same  history  —  and  marriage  is  a  convenience 
or  a  sham.  England  has  adhered  more  closely  to  the  ecclesiastical 
law  on  this  subject,  and  her  social  systems  are  the  best  in  the  world. 
With  these  warnings  staring  America  in  the  face,  it  is  truly  de- 
plorable to  see  legislators  hewing  and  hacking  among  social  ties  with 
criminal  recklessness,  and  breaking  away  the  best  and  purest 
restraints  known  to  our  natures.  There  cati  be  no  experiment  in  this 
matter.    Advised  men  know  what  effect  such  legislation  has  produced 
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in  the  past,  and  yet  they  sit  still  and  watch  the  most  unwholesome 
practices  creep  into  their  systems,  never  making  other  protest  except 
a  sort  of  mockery.  Even  if  these  things  were  not  dangerous  to  other 
nations,  they  must  be  so  to  us.  We  have  no  independent  nationality; 
we  are  a  mass  of  scraps  from  every  nation  on  the  globe,  representing 
every  type  of  national  opinions;  and  vigorous  laws  should  be  kept  in 
force  to  restrain  the  rise  of  licentiousness.  Let  it  get  head,  and  it 
cannot  be  stopped.  Children  grow  up  un^r  such  systems  with  loose 
ideas  of  morality  and  the  family  tie,  and  make  marriage  a  mere  cloak 
to  hide  more  criminal  practices.  Each  generation  gets  a  step  lower. 
With  these  things  before  us,  would  it  not  be  better  while  it  is  yet 
possible  to  return  to  safer  ground?  Let  us  see.  About  the  ninth 
century  we  find  that  the  Church  of  Rome  absorbed  all  jurisdiction 
over  marriage  and  divorces.  It  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation  and  made  the  obligation  sacra- 
mental;  ceasing  to  be  a  contract  to  be  annulled  almost  at  will,  the 
ordinance  became  sacred.  To  obtain  a  decree  of  divorce  a  vinculo 
mafri7nonii,  the  following  causes  must  have  existed  before  marriage: 
consanguinity,  affinity,  physical  disability,  idiotcy,  minority,  and  former 
marriage,  which  of  themselves  made  the  marriage  ab  initio  void  ; 
after  marriage,  for  adultery,  desertion  and  the  like,  decree  a  mmsa  et 
thoro  could  be  obtained.  It  is  this  system  we  commend.  We  insist 
that  no  second  marriage  should  be  permitted,  even  when  the  causes 
for  divorce  existed  prior  to  marriage;  and  that  no  decree  a  vinculo 
should  be  granted  for  causes  arising  after  marriage.  It  is  true  this 
system  of  law  was  much  condemned  by  historians  ;  but  we  submit 
that  the  defect,  if  any,  was  and  is  not  in  the  theory,  but  lay  in  the 
abuse  of  its  power  by  the  Church.  The  Church  has  no  business 
with  civil  authority,  and  the  marital  relation  is  purely  civil.  Under 
the  statute  we  have  quoted  above,  it  is  evident  to  every  observer  that 
the  least  dissatisfaction  with  the  married  state,  no  matter  from  what 
cause  it  might  arise,  would  prompt  either  party  to  the  contract  to  do 
purposely  just  what  would  be  needed  to  dissolve  the  connection  :  the 
man  gets  drunk  or  commits  adultery,  the  woman  deserts  him  for  two 
years,  and  the  obliging  judge  grants  the  desired  release.  Is  the  re- 
lationship beneficial  to  the  State  and  worth  protecting  ?  If  so,  its 
friends  had  better  come  to  its  aid,  or  it  will  soon  be  utterly  broken 
down  and  destroyed.  We  are  taking  exactly  the  same  course  that  has 
been  trod  by  numberless  nations  preceding  us.  A  half-century  gone, 
mutual  forbearance  made  tolerable  the  most  unfortunate  matches  ; 
to-day,  the  least  dissatisfaction  is  ground  for  dissolution  and  a  new 
trial.  As  we  grow  in  wealth  and  population,  corrupt  and  lawless 
men  clamor  for  entire  freedom  around  their  fireside,  and  cowardly 
iiegislators  give  them  all  they  ask.  Convinced  that  they  can  rid 
themselves  of  the  consequent  inconvenience,  men  contract  marriage 
alliances  with  more  carelessness  than  is  found  in  any  other  acts  of 
their  lives.  The  beauty,  the  seriousness  and  the  sanctity  of  marriage 
are  all  gone  we  know  not  where.  Laws  are  passed  that  ignore  the 
good  of  a  people,  and  suit  themselves  to  the  convenience  of  a  few 
wealthy  and  influential  sciolists  whose  positions  make  their  views 
popular.     Shall  we  marry  and  love  our  wives,  or  shall  we  hug  free- 
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loveism  and  call  Brigham  Young  our  hero?  It  is  a  shame  that  a 
great  and  growing  nation  like  this  should  so  forget  itself!  If  ever  a 
country  stood  in  need  of  laws  looking  to  a  strict  and  firm  main- 
tenance of  its  morality,  this  is  the  one.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  a  nation  when  this  should  be  done  with  more  zeal  than 
another,  this  is  the  time.  Vicious,  discordant  and  corrupting  ten- 
dencies have  crept  into  all  the  departments  of  our  government,  and 
the  liberation  of  the  Southern  slaves  has  made  such  a  decided  change 
in  the  social  condition  of  many  parts  of  the  nation  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  jeopard  any  means  for  keeping  men's  passions  under  con- 
trol. Legislation  is  not  being  reduced  to  a  science  for  the  purpose 
of  perfecting  good  and  stable  systems,  but  to  grow  skilled  in  the 
strategy  by  which  one  party  makes  laws  to  circumvent  another.  Now 
of  all  others  is  the  time  when  we  want  good  and  wise  legislators  \  but 
so  very  careless  have  men  grown  about  legislation  upon  all  subjects 
save  their  property,  that  a  gambler  or  saloon-keeper  is  infinitely  more 
apt  to  go  into  our  Assemblies  than  a  sage.  How  much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  quietness  and  stability  in  our  social  systems  is  hard  to 
determine  ;  but  we  do  know  that  loose  and  corrupt  laws  are  cor- 
rupting in  their  influence,  and  it  may  be  that  this  restlessness  in  our 
private  relations  leads  men  on  to  think  and  care  but  little  about 
their  domestic  ties. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  this  apathy  about  law-making  should  have 
permitted  this  change  in  the  status  of  husband  and  wife.  The  home 
of  a  man  is  the  last  and  most  powerful  check  to  his  strange  immoral 
inclinations.  When  this  is  invaded  and  weakened,  the  best  social 
check  is  removed.  There  is  a  holiness  and  purity  around  the  love 
and  influence  of  a  good  woman  which  should  be  guarded  as  the  most 
priceless  possession  of  man.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  can  lift  him 
out  of  himself  and  be  an  earthly  religion.  It  is  the  ultimate  and  only 
reliable  source  of  enjoyment  left  to  him.  Misfortune  only  strengthens, 
adversity  only  develops  the  height,  the  depth,  the  breadth  of  a 
woman's  love.  Marriage  is  the  grand  level  and  consequence  toward 
which  her  life  tends.  For  it  she  lives  ;  for  it  she  gathers  in  her  joy- 
ous, innocent  girlhood  the  wealth  of  an  affecl'on,  of  which  it  can  be 
said  that  it  approaches  nearer  the  unselfish  than  anything  on  earth. 
And  what  is  the  reward  when  she  reaches  matrimony?  Why,  here 
in  this  republic,  claimed  to  be  the  best  government  in  the  world, 
statutes  are  thrust  in  her  face  the  very  essence  of  which  is  a  total 
disregard  and  annihilation  of  the  sacredness  of  her  love.  "But," 
say  the  advocates  of  these  laws,  "you  sadly  err,  if  you  call  yourself  a 
champion  of  woman's  love  and  happiness,  in  condemning  this  law. 
It  facilitates  her  severance  from  a  man  who  abuses  her  confidence 
and  tramples  upon  her  love.  Make  the  grounds  of  divorce  so  broad 
and  available  that  she  may  easily  free  herself  from  so  trying  a  posi- 
tion." Sophism  !  Men  whose  education  and  moral  training  have 
polished  the  surface  but  so  sapped  the  soul  that  they  are  incapable 
of  lasting  affection,  insinuate  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of 
innocent  girls,  for  temporary  gratification,  under  the  cover  of  such 
good  chances  for  riddance,  when  they  would  not  dream  of  such  thing 
did  these  laws  not  exist.     They  bring  together  parties  for  the  sole 
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reason  that  they  can  again  separate  them.  It  is  but  too  true  that 
more  women  apply  for  divorces  than  men.  And  herein  lies  the  cause. 
Where  is  the  man  whose  temperament  is  intemperate  but  will,  if  on 
trial  he  is  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  restraint  of  married  life,  go 
into  the  greatest  extremes  of  intemperance,  abuse  and  immorality  ? 
The  very  end  to  be  attained,  and  of  which  Jhe  is  sure,  holds  out  the 
prime  inducement  to  him  to  disregard  every  principle  of  virtue  and 
moderation.  The  consequence  is  double  :  the  attempted  and  success- 
ful dissolution  of  the  married  state,  and  the  most  reckless  disregard 
of  temperance  and  morality  to  procure  such  an  end.  The  very 
looseness  of  the  restraining  influences  opens  up  the  temptation  ;  and 
the  man  deliberately,  and  the  woman  recklessly,  give  themselves  over 
to  the  most  reprehensible  acts.  We  do  not  expect  Utopia.  We  are 
convinced  that  virtue  and  vice,  honesty  and  dishonesty,  walk  hand 
in  hand  and  side  by  side.  To  these  we  submit,  doing  all  we  can  to 
brighten  the  one  and  conceal  the  other.  But  we  do  maintain  that 
this  growing  use  of  a  system  of  laws  which  all  time  and  history  prove 
the  most  unhealthful  and  destructive  kind,  should  be  checked  while 
it  is  yet  time.  There  are  yet  thousands  of  good  men  who  deplore 
this  tendency  in  legislation,  but  in  place  of  raising  their  voices  against 
and  putting  their  feet  upon  it,  they  give  themselves  over  to  unmanly 
inaction  and  regret. 

We  cannot  blame  woman  for  coming  to  the  front  and  clamoring 
for  her  "rights."  It  is  true  her  claim  is  misdirected.  She  wants 
something,  and  is  not  sure  what  that  something  is.  Her  condition  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  she  gropes  in  search  of  the  cause.  It  is  hidden 
from  the  eye  of  the  public,  but  if  you  will  go  to  the  records  of  your 
court-rooms  you  will  find  it  spread  out  in  ten  thousand  petitions  for 
divorce.  If  she  would  better  her  condition,  let  her  have  a  more 
wholesome  restraint  upon  matrimonial  dissolutions,  and  better  social 
rules.  When  this  is  done,  she  will  find  great  contentment,  peace  and 
happiness  around  the  fireside  and  in  the  family  circle. 

M.  F.  Taylor. 
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Sacramento,  Cal.,  Aug.  2,  1870. 
Dearest  Fanny : 

WHEN  I  bade  you  farewell  so  abruptly  just  three  months  ago, 
I  had  not  the  time,  nor  was  Mrs.  Jackson's  the  place,  to  give 
you  my  reasons  for  coming  here,  so  far  away  that  I  cannot  even  hope 
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to  see  you  until  better  times  ;  but  the  inclosed  note  will  explain  many 
things  to  you.  After  I  received  it  I  had  no  recourse  but  to  take 
myself  away  or  do  something  desperate.  I  came  here  accordingly, 
to  make  my  fortune.  I  have  already  a  good  situation,  have  made 
some  friends,  and  mean  to  get  money.  I  will  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
ask  you  to  bind  yourself  to  me  in  an  engagement  that  must  needs  be 
uncertain  both  in  duration  and  sequel.  I  will  merely  repeat  what  you 
ought  to  know  well  (for  I  have  told  you  often  enough),  that  I  love  you 
dearly,  and  that  the  hope  of  winning  you  is  the  strongest  incentive  I 
have  to  exertion.  I  do  not  quite  expect  you  to  "  wait "  for  me.  I 
positively  refuse  to  ask  it ;  but  you  may  rest  assured,  dearest  Fanny, 
that  I  will  not  marry  so  long  as  you  remain  single.  With  sincere 
devotion  and  respect, 

Faithfully  yours, 
Miss  Fanny  Morton.  Albert  Durham. 

New  York,  Apr.  30,  '70. 
Albert  Durham,  Esq. — Z>V  Sir  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  28th  inst, 
asking  leave  to  address  my  daughter  Fanny  with  a  view  to  matrimony. 
I  will  state  that  while  I  appreciate  the  honorable  course  you  have 
pursued,  and  have  every  confidence  in  you  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
ability,  I  have  other  views  with  regard  to  Fanny.  If  you  were  a  man 
of  fortune,  I  might  think  further  of  it ;  but  by  your  own  showing  you 
have  only  a  salary  to  depend  on,  and  that  may  cease  at  any  time.  I 
beg  you  to  accept  this  as  the  announcement  of  my  final  determination. 

Y'rs  truly, 

Jacob  Morton. 

Orange  County,  September  ph. 
Dear  Mr.  Durham  : 

Your  letter  enclosing  Papa's  of  April  30th,  has  found  me  in  this 
rural  region,  after  a  long  chase.  Upon  my  word,  you  gentlemen  have 
been  carrying  your  mercantile  practices  very  far  indeed  !  Who  gave 
you  leave  to  bid  for  me  in  a  formal  letter  of  proposals,  as  if  I  were  a 
subject  for  contract  like  a  railroad  cutting  or  a  city  pavement  ?  You 
are  served  just  exactly  right.  Had  you  consulted  me  —  I  will  not  say 
what.  As  for  Papa's  "  other  views  " —  I  shall  pull  his  whiskers  for 
him. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  been  the  means  of  banishing  you  to  such 
distant  regions,  and  by  way  of  reparation  I  ought  to  tell  you  all  the 
news  of  the  society  that  has  missed  you  so  much.  (Are  you  not 
flattered?)  But  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  in  the  house  for  a  fortnight 
after  you  left,  with  a  dreadful  catarrh.  Then  came  shopping,  attend- 
ance on  milliners  and  dress-makers,  and  packing ;  and  since  then  I 
have  been  almost  constantly  on  the  wing  —  Sharon,  Niagara,  Sara- 
toga, Nahant — until  ten  days  ago,  tired  out,  I  took  refuge  in  this 
quiet  old  farm-house,  with  a  box  of  uncut  novels,  determined  to  eat 
clotted  cream,  go  to  rest  with  the  chickens,  rise  with  the  larks,  and 
fetch  back  the  color  to  my  cheeks  and  the  iron  to  my  blood,  which 
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the  Doctor  says  is  sadly  impoverished.  Of  course,  in  such  a  solitude 
any  letter  was  a  charm.  But  one  cannot  afiford  to  be  deceitful  on 
paper.  I  was  dreadfully  glad  to  hear  from  you  ;  it  would  not  do  to 
say  how  glad.  I  admire  the  magnanimity  of  your  determination  to 
ask  no  engagement  nor  promises  of  me.  But  you  will  find  that  I  am 
not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of,  sir.  There  is  a  little  word  I  have  an  intense 
respect  for;  it  contains  but  four  letters,  and  is  spelt  thus:  W-a-i-t ! 
Dear  Albert,  you  must  content  yourself  with  being  more  noble  —  you 
shall  not  be  more  constant  than  I  am.  I  rejoice  in  your  good  pros- 
pects, and  have  all  the  confidence  in  the  world  in  you.  Write  to  me 
often,  long  letters  and  souviens-toi  dc  ta 

Fanny. 
P.S. —  I  don't  care  how  much  love  you  put  in  your  letters.     They 
have  a  long  way  to  come,  you  know  ! 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  23,  1872. 
My  darling  Fanny  : 

I  have  just  received  your  precious  letter  —  it  has  taken  a  load  from 
my  heart  and  chartered  me  with  hopes  and  dreams  I  never  before 
dared  indulge.  I  can  go  forward  now  with  the  springy  step  of  self- 
confidence  and  the  buoyant  heart  of  love  not  hopeless.  I  do  go  for- 
ward. I  wish  you  to  share  my  hopes  and  prospects,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  have  no  secrets  from  you.  My  business  relations  here  are  such  as 
enable  me  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  movements  of  finance,  and 
I  have  already  had  chances  to  improve  the  few  hundreds  of  capital  I 
brought  with  me.  Ah,  Fanny,  I  would  speedily  grow  rich  were  I  not 
so  wretchedly  poor!  Every  dollar  I  can  come  by  I  am  putting  in 
Could  &  Gurry  mining-stock,  which  I  know,  from  certain  indications 
and  private  advices,  will  go  up  like  a  balloon  in  a  few  months.  If  I 
only  had  money!  But  I  must  make  it — once  I  have  a  start  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  you  will  find  me  at  your  feet  again,  entitled  to 
demand  you,  and  eager  to  call  you  mine.     *     *     *     * 

Albert  Durham. 


Mr.  F.  M.  Elliott,  of  Elliott  &-  Co.,  Bankers  : 
My  dear  Sir  : 
I  wish  to  see  you  to-morrow,  on  a  matter  of  business.     Come  in 
the  forenoon. 

Fanny  Morton. 


(By  W.  U.  T.  Co.)  New  York,  Oct.  10,  '72.  3  p.  m. 

Van  Doerm  6"  Sharpe,  Sacramento,  Cal.  : 

Place  $10,000  gold  to  credit  of  Albert  Durham,  clerk  with  Abell 
&  Son,  Sacramento  —  charge  same  to  our  acc't  —  notify  A.  D.  by 
letter  —  say  it  is  payment  of  debt  due  his  father  by  party  unknown. 
Will  write  by  mail. 

Elliott  &  Co. 
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New  York,  Oct.  10th. 
My  dear  Albert  : 

*  *  *  I  wish  that  capital  grew  on  trees,  so  that  long  and  eager 
arms  like  yours  could  grasp  it,  for  —  I  —  I  believe  I  want  to  see  you 
very  much,  and  I  understand  I  am  not  to  have  that  pleasure  until  you 
are  rich.  But  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  you  have  not  much  capital 
just  now  until  your  business  experience  is  increased.  I  confess  I 
have  a  horror  of  speculation  ;  and,  if  your  fairy  godmother  had  chanced 
to  come  along  and  give  you  the  means  to  embark  on  that  perilous  sea, 
I  am  afraid  I  should  be  very  uneasy  about  you.  But  there  are  no  fairy 
godmothers  now-a-days,  and  I  am  therefore  not  uneasy,  but  on  the 
contrary  very  patient  and  very  contented.  Slow  and  sure  is  a  good 
working  maxim.  Do  not  let  your  prosperity,  which  I  foresee,  dimin- 
ish your  love  for 

Fanny. 

(By  W.  U.  T.  Co.)  New  York,  Nov.  i,  1870.  10  a.  m. 

Van  Doerm  (5^*  Sharpe,  Sacramento,  Cat.  : 

Sell  me  one  thousand  (1000)  shares  Could  &  Gurry,  seller's  option 
at  to-day's  rates.     Draw  through  Elliott  &  Co. 

Jacob  Morton, 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.  1,  1870. 
My  precious  Fanny  : 

*****  "  Fairy  godmothers,"  indeed !  It  would  be  a 
proper  punishment  of  your  incredulity  if  I  declined  to  tell  you  of  my 
extraordinary  good  fortune.  On  the  very  day  you  wrote,  my  bankers 
here  advised  me  that  they  had  received  instructions  to  place  ^10,000 
to  my  credit,  the  party  sending  the  money  declining  to  give  his  name, 
saying  no  more  than  that  it  was  in  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  my  father. 
I  have  no  idea  that  there  was  such  a  debtor  —  indeed,  I  am  half  in- 
clined to  suspect  it  is  a  piece  of  eccentric  generosity  on  the  part  of 
old  Aunt  Quicksett,  who  is  very  rich,  very  charitable,  and  very  snap- 
pish about  it.  I  mean  to  thank  her  for  it  on  a  venture,  anyhow.  It 
was  the  most  opportune  thing  that  ever  happened  — came  at  the  very 
turn  of  the  tide.  I  bought  1000  shares  of  Could  &  Gurry,  for  cash 
($9.50  per  share)  that  very  day.  It  commenced  to  go  up  and  has 
already  touched  $50.  It  will  go  above  $100,  so  you  see  I  am  already 
on  the  highroad  to  fortune.     *     *     * 

Albert. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.  i,  1870. 
Mr.  Jacob  Morton,  Nciv  York  : 
Dear  Sir  : 
Could  &  Gurry  stock  is  destined  to  reach  a  very  high  figure.     Let 
me  advise  you,  if  you  have  any  idle  funds,  to  invest  in  it,  as  our  best 
people  here  are  doing.     I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  carrying  a  good 
many  shares.  Y'rs  truly, 

Albert  Durham. 
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(W.  U.  T.  Co.)  New  York,  Nov.  ii,  1870.  p.  m. 

Albert  Durham,  Sacramento,  Cal. : 

Thanks  for  advice.     Take  mine  in  return  —  the  old  proverb  :  "A 
fool  and  his  money,"  etc.     I  am  short  in  Could  and  Gurry, 

Jacob  Morton. 

(Per  W.  U.  T.  Co.)  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.  29,  1870.  p.m. 

yacob  Morton,  New  York  : 
Could  &  Gurry  $75  and  rising.     Must  we  close  out? 

Van  Doerm  &  Sharpe. 

(Per  W.  U.  T.  Co.)  New  York,  Nov.  29,  1870,  9  p.  m. 

Van  Doerm  d^*  Sharpe,  Sacramento,  Cal.  : 
Hold  on,     I  have  deposited  additional  margin  with  Elliott  &  Co. 

Jacob  Morton. 

(W.  U.  T.  Co.)  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Jan'y  6,  187 1. 

jfacob  Morton,  New  York  : 
Could  &  Gurry  $210  and  rising.     Instruct  us. 

Van  Doerm  &  Sharpe. 

(W.  U.  T.  Co.)  New  York,  Jan'y  7,  187 1.  10  a.  m. 

Van  Doerm  (5^  Sharpe,  Sacramento,  Cal.  : 

Hold  fast.      Sell  me  2000  more  at  ruling  rate,  and  draw  on  me 
through  Elliott. 

Jacob  Morton. 

(W.  U.  T.  Co.)  Sacramento,  Cal.,  April  2,  1871. 

Jacob  Morton,  New  York : 
Could  &  Gurry  $365  and  bouncing.     What  now? 

Van  Doerm  &  Sharpe. 

(W.  U.  T.  Co.)  New  York,  April  3,  187 1.  a.  m. 

Van  Doerm  6^  Sharpe,  Sacramento,  Cal. : 

Close  out  and  be  d d  to  it ! 

Jacob  Morton. 

New  York,  April  5,  187 1. 
My  dearest  Albert  : 

*  *  *  *  Your  prosperity  rejoices  me,  and  your  letters  are  a 
great  comfort  to  me  just  now,  while  I  am  under  a  cloud.  If  you  were 
only  safe  out  of  your  speculation  I  should  feel  so  much  happier.  Had 
you  not  better  be  contented  with  your  unparalleled  good  fortune? 
Papa  has  been  very  unfortunate.  He  told  me  yesterday  he  had 
turned  fool  in  his  old  age,  gone  to  dabbling  in  mining  stocks,  and 
lost  nearly  half  a  million.  We  shall  have  to  economise,  for  I  fear  his 
affairs  are  very  much  involved.  He  actually  came  to  me  for  a  loan, 
and  it  cut  me  to  the  core  to  have  to  refuse  him,  as  I  was  compelled 
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to  do,  because  my  little  fortune  is  just  now  so  fixed  that  I  cannot  get 
hold  of  it.  It  was  very  hard  for  me  to  have  to  tell  him  so,  because 
he  seemed  to  be  so  disappointed.  The  money,  however,  was  put  out 
at  good  interest,  and  I  doubt  not  if  misfortunes  should  continue  to 
pursue  him  it  will  come  to  our  aid  four-fold  stronger  than  it  went 
out.     *     *     *     * 

Fanny. 

(W.  U.  T.  Co.)  Sacramento,  Cal.,  April  18,  187 1.  11  a.  m. 

jfacob  Morton,  New  York  : 

Draw  on  me  through  Van  Doerm  &  Sharpe  for  $50,000  at  sight, 
credit  my  acc't  with  sum,  and  lend  or  keep  on  call  until  further  ad- 
vised. Will  not  want  to  use  it  inside  of  six  months.  Particulars  by 
mail. 

Albert  Durham. 

(W.  U.  T.  Co.)  Sacramento,  Cal.,  April  18,  1871. 

Miss  Fanny  Morton,  New  York  : 

I've  found  the  Fairy  Godmother  —  God  bless  her ! 

Albert  Durham. 

(W.  U.  T.  Co.)  New  York,  April  18,  187 1. 

Albert  Durham,  Sacramento,  Cal.  : 

You  have  saved  me  from  ruin.     Ask  what  you  please. 

Jacob  Morton. 

(W.  U.  T.  Co.)  Sacramento,  Cal.,  May  loth,  187 1. 

Jacob  Morton,  New  York  : 

Sold  out  my  Could  &  Gurry  to-day  at  $755  nett.  May  I  return  to 
New  York  ? 

Albert  Durham. 

(W.  U.  T.  Co.)  New  York,  May  11,  1871. 

Albert  Durham,  Sacramento,  Cal. : 
Come !     All  eager  to  see  you. 

Jacob  Morton. 

(W.  U.  T.  Co.)  Sacramento,  Cal.,  May  11,  1871.  p.  m. 

Miss  Fantiy  Morton,  New  York  : 

Fairy  Godmother,  I  start  home  to-morrow. 

Albert  Durham. 

Edward  Spencer. 


PRUSSIA    AFTER    1806. 


THE  annals  of  Prussia,  although  viewed  as  a  whole  by  no  means 
particularly  interesting  or  attractive,  present  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  phases  and  startling  contrasts  to  be  met  with  in  history. 
By  a  process  of  gradual  accretion  in  spite  of  occasional  reverses  and 
retrogressions,  she  has  grown  from  the  Margraviate  of  Brandenburg 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  from  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  into 
the  Empire  of  Germany.  Her  increase  in  population  and  territory 
from  1700  to  1871,  though  great,  is  not  altogether  unprecedented, 
nor  have  her  acquisitions  been  always  made  in  a  manner  particularly 
glorious  or  admirable ;  but  there  are  three  periods  in  her  history 
which  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  that  of  any  other  nation  ancient 
or  modern. 

From  1756  to  1763,  under  the  vigorous  rule  of  the  Great  Frederic, 
she  resisted  successfully  the  assaults  of  combined  Europe,  and  after 
experiencing  the  greatest  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  remained  at  the  close 
of  the  conflict  in  full  and  secure  possession  alike  of  her  ancient  terri- 
tory and  her  latest  acquisition.  In  a  struggle  in  which  the  dispro- 
portion between  her  enemies  and  herself  was  so  great  that  it  might 
have  seemed  to  render  all  resistance  hopeless,  she  remained  finally 
and  completely  victorious.  In  striking  contrast  to  this,  in  1806,  she 
fell  at  one  blow,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  from  the  eminent 
position  which  her  high  military  reputation  secured  her  to  one  of  utter 
helplessness  at  the  conqueror's  feet.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign the  national  spirit  was  proud  and  confident.  Europe  expected 
great  deeds  from  the  successors  of  Frederic's  redoubtable  warriors. 
Napoleon  himself  looked  for  a  more  stubborn  resistance  here  than 
anywhere  else  on  the  Continent.  "  We  shall  have  earth  to  move  in 
this  war,"  was  his  often  repeated  remark  to  his  officers  on  the  eve  of 
the  campaign.  Yet  the  struggle  was  finally  decided,  and  the  expec- 
tations of  friend  and  foe  alike  disappointed,  by  the  double  victory  of 
the  14th  of  October,  within  a  fortnight  from  the  date  of  the  delivery 
of  the  Prussian  ultimatum  at  Paris.  Again,  in  our  own  time,  we  have 
seen  her  make,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  a  century's  progress. 
In  1866  she  was  considered  hardly  an  equal  adversary  for  Austria, 
yet  bleeding  and  exhausted  from  the  defeats  of  Magenta  and  Solferino. 
In  1870  she  proved  far  more  than  a  match  for  a  nation  which  it  has 
been  so  much  the  European  fashion  to  make  war  upon  in  coalitions 
that  the  possibility  of  any  Continental  power's  contending  with  her 
single-handed  seemed  to  have  been  well-nigh  lost  sight  of.  A  start- 
ling change  indeed  since  the  victor  of  Rossbach  declared  that  if  he 
were  King  of  France  no  cannon-shot  should  be  fired  in  Europe 
without  his  permission  ! 

The  tremendous  drama  lately  enacted  on  the  European  stage  is 
yet  fresh  in  men's  memories,  and  need  not  be  recalled.  The  events 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  have  been  narrated,  commented  on,  and 
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examined  into  again  and  again,  by  various  writers  and  from  widely 
different  points  of  view,  and  we  have  no  intention  of  adding  another 
to  the  thousand  and  one  articles  on  the  subject  which  have  appeared 
during  the  progress  and  since  the  close  of  the  struggle.  We  purpose 
instead,  while  the  late  field  of  battle  is  yet  obscured  by  smoke  and 
dust,  and  the  last  echoes  of  the  strife  are  but  just  dying  away,  to  go 
back  two-thirds  of  a  century  and  examine  briefly  into  the  condition 
of  Prussia  after  the  close  of  a  campaign  in  which  she  played  a  very 
different  part,  and  the  measures  adopted  by  her  statesmen  in  that 
hour  of  supreme  distress  and  humiliation.  At  this  juncture,  in  the 
midst  of  gloom  and  discouragement,  the  foundations  of  that  military 
system  now  so  famous  were  laid,  a  result  not  of  far-reaching  design 
or  prescient  policy,  but  of  accident  and  necessity.  It  was  an  era  of 
great  changes  in  the  whole  national  polity  worthy  of  attentive  con- 
sideration. 

Scarcely  ever  was  any  independent  nation  reduced  to  such  a  con- 
dition as  was  the  kingdom  of  Frederic  the  Great  by  the  result  of  the 
campaign  of  Jena.  "The  losses  of  Prussia  by  this  treaty,"  says  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  speaking  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  "  were  enormous. 
Between  the  states  forming  part  of  her  possessions  ceded  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  those  acquired  by  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
she  lost  4,236,048  inhabitants,  or  nearly  a  half  of  her  dominions,  for 
those  retained  contained  only  5,034,504  souls.  But  overwhelming  as 
these  losses  were,  they  constituted  but  a  small  part  of  the  calamities 
which  fell  on  this  ill-fated  monarchy  by  this  disastrous  peace.  The 
fortresses  left  her,  whether  in  Silesia  or  on  the  Oder,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  France,  nominally  as  a  security  for  payment  of  the  war  con- 
tributions which  were  to  be  levied  on  the  impoverished  inhabitants, 
but  really  to  overawe  its  government  and  entirely  paralyse  its  military 
resources At  the  same  time  enormous  contributions,  amount- 
ing to  the  stupendous  and,  if  not  proved  by  authentic  documents, 
incredible  sum  of  six  hundred  fnillions  of  francs,  or  twenty-four  millions 
sterling,  were  imposed  on  the  countries  which  had  been  the  seat  of 
war  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Niemen  ;  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  a 
hundred  millions  sterling  in  Great  Britain,  when  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  money  and  the  wealth  of  the  two  states  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration." Nor  do  we  stop  here,  terrible  as  is  this  catalogue  of  mis- 
fortunes, viewed  as  the  result  of  one  disastrous  day.  It  was  further 
provided  that  the  war  contributions  should  be  paid  before  the  French 
troops  evacuated  the  Prussian  fortresses,  and  that  until  these  claims 
were  satisfied,  the  King  of  Prussia  should  levy  no  taxes  within  his 
own  dominions.  He  was,  meanwhile,  to  maintain  and  clothe  the 
French  soldiers  remaining  on  his  territory.  Of  the  war  contributions 
more  than  twenty  millions  sterling  fell  to  the  share  of  Prussia  alone, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  fresh  demand,  amounting  to  over 
six  millions,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  to  five  million  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  was  made  by  the  French  collector-general.  Pending 
the  final  settlement  of  this,  a  French  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was 
to  be  put  in  possession  of  certain  specified  fortresses  as  security,  and 
to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  Prussia.  This  requisition  was 
never  fully  discharged,  so  that  the  occupation  of  the  fortresses  and 
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the  levying  of  contributions  continued  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Russian  campaign.  In  addition  moreover  to  the  cessions  of  territory 
made  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Prussia  agreed  by  a  subsequent  conven- 
tion to  cede  New  Silesia  and  the  circle  of  Michelau  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw.  The  King  also  bound  himself  not  to  keep  on  foot 
an  army  of  more  than  forty-two  thousand  men  for  ten  years,  gave  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  famous  Continental  System,  and  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain.  On  the  occupation  of  Hanover  by  Prussian 
troops  in  1806  the  British  Government  had  declared  the  coasts  of 
Prussia  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Now  her  foreign  commerce  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  all  the  financial  resources  dependent  upon  this 
branch  of  national  industry  were  cut  off.  Gold  and  silver  rapidly 
disappeared  from  circulation,  and  a  currency  of  baser  alloy  or  of  paper 
took  the  place.  Prices  rose  and  great  suffering  ensued,  especially 
among  the  laboring  classes. 

With  her  territory  and  resources  reduced  by  nearly  one-half,  yet 
burdened  with  contributions  equal  to  four  times  her  annual  revenue 
even  in  the  prosperous  days  before  her  trial  of  strength  with  Napoleon, 
charged  moreover  with  the  support  of  a  considerable  body  of  foreign 
troops  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  temporarily  with  that  of  vast  masses, 
while  her  principal  fortresses  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
the  future  of  Prussia  seemed  dark  indeed.  All  this  was  to  be  met 
with  a  treasury  depleted  by  warlike  preparations  and  efforts,  and  a 
people  impoverished  by  the  progress  and  result  of  a  short  but  most 
disastrous  campaign.  It  was  enough  to  cause  the  boldest  statesman 
to  pause  and  stand  uncertain  in  what  direction  to  seek  the  means  of 
relief  and  restoration.  The  whole  social  and  political  fabric  had  been 
shattered  in  the  shock  of  arms,  and  the  forces  which  held  together 
the  framework  of  the  national  edifice  seemed  to  have  lost  their  cohe- 
sive vigor.  On  the  memorable  14th  of  October  the  army  as  an 
organised  body  ceased  to  exist.  Fortress  after  fortress  opened  its 
gates  to  the  invader,  detachment  after  detachment  threw  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  commanders  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they  hastened  to  lay  their 
swords  at  the  conqueror's  feet.  Within  a  fortnight  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  Davoust  led  the  French  vanguard  through  the 
sorrow-stricken  streets  of  Berlin.  The  return  of  peace  stayed  the 
further  effusion  of  blood  in  the  field ;  but  by  its  terms  it  appeared 
only  to  fix,  define,  and  render  permanent  the  deplorable  consequences 
of  the  war.  What  remained  of  Prussia  was  at  peace  indeed,  but  her 
place  among  the  great  Powers  seemed  irrecoverably  lost.  Here,  amidst 
these  confused  heaps  of  ruins,  the  statesmen  to  whom  the  destinies  of 
their  country  had  been  confided  were  to  seek  for  the  materials  of  na- 
tional rehabilitation  and  the  elements  of  renewed  prosperity.  To  add 
to  their  difficulties,  thousands  of  civil  functionaries,  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment and  deprived  of  all  means  of  support,  clamored  at  the  doors 
of  an  empty  treasury  for  a  relief  which  could  not  be  granted  them. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  country  had  deprived  the  debtor  class  of  the 
power  of  meeting  their  engagements,  and  the  relations  between  land- 
holders and  laborers  were  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 

A  short  time  only  in  the  life  of  nations  had  elapsed  since  the 
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country  had  been   in  a  state  of  equal,  in  some  respects  of  greater 
exhaustion  and  distress  ;   but  how  different  was  the  prospect,  how 
opposite  the  national  feeling!     It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  state 
of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  memorable  Seven  Years'  War  with  that 
which  existed  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.     Then 
indeed  the  devastated  kingdom  had  been  the  seat  for  long  years  of  a 
bloody  and  destructive  war ;  the  tide  of  invasion  had  rolled  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  frontier ; 
the  capital  had  been  taken,  the  royal  palace  itself  entered  and  pil- 
laged ;  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures  were  alike  prostrate ; 
the  higher  orders  were  ruined  in  fortune,  the  lower  in  want  of  the 
barest  means  of  subsistence ;  a  vast  amount  of  property  had  been 
carried  off  or  destroyed  by  the  invaders ;  thousands  of  houses  had 
been  burned  ;  a  sixth  of  the  men  fit  for  military  service  had  perished 
by  the  sword  ;  the  whole  population  had  suffered  a  decrease  of  ten 
per  cent. ;  frightful  disorganisation  was  apparent  in  financial,  social, 
civil,  and  military  affairs.     The  very  extreme  of  human  endurance 
seemed  to  have  been  reached  at  length.     On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, there  were  not  wanting  sources  of  consolation.      For  seven 
years,  with  unfailing  resolution,  Prussia  had  resisted  the  Continent  in 
arms.     She  had  been  tried  by  the  most  terrible  reverses,  she  had 
been  reduced  to  the  most  desperate  extremities,  she  had  suffered  the 
most  frightful  calamities  ;  but  she  had  not  succumbed  beneath  the 
weight  of  overwhelming  numbers,  nor  flinched  in  the  hour  of  severest 
trial.     Whatever  her  sufferings  during  the  continuance  of  the  conflict, 
she  had  escaped  that  last  and  bitterest  of  misfortunes,  not  always 
avoidable  by  the  most  heroic  valor  and  endurance,  the  yoke  of  the 
conqueror.     Her  land,  though  drenched  in  blood  and  disfigured  by 
smoking  ruins,  was  still  her  own  ;  her  starving  and  war-worn  people 
at  least  acknowledged  no  foreign  master.      Everywhere  throughout 
the  civilised  world  the  Prussian  might  proclaim  his  nationality  with 
conscious  pride ;  his  country  had  vindicated  her  claim  to  an  equal 
place  beside  the  oldest  and  mightiest  monarchies  of  Europe.     Not 
only  did  she  retain  every  inch  of  her  territory  at  the  close  of  a  war 
which  had  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  her  of  the 
greater  part  of  it,  but  she  had  strengthened  and  secured  her  posses- 
sion of  the  newly-won  province  of  Silesia.     She  had  sustained  in  the 
course  of  the  conflict  losses  heavy  indeed,  and  for  the  moment  almost 
intolerable,  but  such  as  the  healing  influence  of  time  might  be  looked 
for  with  confidence  to  repair.     On  the  other  hand,  the  world  rang  with 
the  story  of  her  heroism  and  fortitude.     It  is  hard  to  estimate  the 
value  of  such  a  record  to  a  nation.     Le  sentiment  de  nos  forces  les 
augmente.     The  consciousness  of  such  past  achievements  has  a  two- 
fold effect :  it  increases  greatly  the  effective  strength  of  the  nation 
itself,  and  it  adds  to  it  the  vast  moral  power  of  high  military  reputa- 
tion.    We  have  the  authority  of  Napoleon  himself  for  the  decided 
preponderance  of  the  moral  over  the  physical  forces  in  war.     The 
price  paid  by  Prussia  for  her  acquisition  was  a  tremendous,  a  fearful 
one,  but  the  acquisition  was  of  inestimable  value. 

From  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Jena  campaign  she  had  reaped  the  advantages  of  the  reputation  then 
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acquired.  Her  army  had  been  regarded  as  the  best,  her  tactics  as 
the  most  skilful  in  Europe.  Napoleon  himself,  as  we  have  seen, 
anticipated  from  soldiers  trained  in  the  school  of  the  Great  Frederic 
a  resistance  more  stubborn  than  any  he  had  yet  met  with.  The 
nation  and  the  army  were  alike  confident.  The  blows  which  fell  at 
Jena  and  Auerstadt  came  like  earthquake-shocks  on  an  unsuspecting 
city.  In  a  moment  everything  was  changed  ;  the  spell  which  had 
made  the  descendants  of  the  victors  of  Rosbach  and  Leuthen  seem 
invincible,  dissolved  as  at  the  touch  of  some  mightier  enchanter's 
wand,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  greatness  reared  by  Frederic  crumbled 
away  beneath  the  iron  grasp  of  Napoleon.  The  very  rapidity  with 
which  the  blows  of  the  conqueror  succeeded  each  other,  the  terrible 
suddenness  of  her  overthrow,  precluded  the  possibility  of  her  enduring 
some  of  the  calamities  of  the  Seven  Years' War.  It  was  not  possible 
in  that  space  of  time  for  almost  every  inch  of  her  soil  to  be  trodden 
by  hostile  armies.  The  devastation  of  the  country,  the  ruin  of  pri- 
vate fortunes,  the  decrease  in  population  could  not  be  so  great.  But 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  war  itself,  considering  its  short  duration, 
were  immense,  and  when  actual  hostilities  ceased,  the  sufferings  of 
the  conquered  had  but  just  begun.  Under  the  crushing  weight  of 
these  calamities  there  was  no  proud  consciousness  of  victory,  no 
recollections  of  deathless  renown  to  support  them.  The  national 
misfortunes,  on  the  contrary,  were  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  they 
immediately  succeeded  ten  years  of  prosperous  selfishness,  during 
which  the  government  had  trimmed  and  coquetted  between  opposing 
parties,  accepting  gratifications  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  language 
of  parliamentary  corruption)  from  whatever  side  they  came.  So  far 
was  this  carried  that  the  very  ambassador  who  had  left  Berlin  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  war  against  Napoleon  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  presented  the  congratulations  of  his  sovereign  to  the  con- 
queror upon  that  marvellous  victory,  and  negotiated  the  treaty  for  the 
acquisition  of  Hanover  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
Whoever  else  may  have  been  deceived,  certainly  the  French  Emperor 
was  not.  He  told  the  Prussian  ambassador,  with  a  candor  unusual  in 
diplomatic  intercourse,  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  conduct  of  his 
government,  and  that  he  refrained  from  inflicting  the  punishment  it 
had  so  well  deserved  merely  from  reasons  of  state,  and  on  condition 
that  it  should  at  once  abandon  its  doubtful  policy  and  embrace  the 
French  alliance  heartily  and  without  reservation.  "  You  have  come," 
said  he  to  Haugwitz,  with  bitter  point,  "  to  present  your  master's 
compliments  on  a  victory  ;  but  fortune  has  changed  the  address  of 
the  letter."  The  memorable  treaty  of  the  15th  of  February  followed, 
which  disgusted  alike  the  enemies  and  allies  of  the  Prussian  King. 
"The  conduct  of  Prussia  in  this  transaction,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  ad- 
dressing the  House  of  Commons,  "  is  a  compound  of  everything  that 
is  ccntemptible  in  servility  with  everything  that  is  odious  in  rapacity. 
Other  nations  have  yielded  to  the  ascendant  of  military  power  ;  Austria 
was  forced  by  the  fortune  of  war  to  cede  many  of  her  provinces. 
Prussia  alone,  without  any  external  disaster,  has  descended  at  once 
to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation  —  that  of  becoming  the  minister 
of  the  injustice  and  rapacity  of  a  master."      This  was  no  glorious 
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record  to  draw  consolation  from  looking  back  upon  in^the  hour  of 
defeat  and  ruin.  It  was  then,  when  there  seemed  no  future  left  to 
look  forward  to,  and  when  the  spirit-stirring  memories  of  the  past  but 
served  to  render  the  present  more  trying  and  bitter,  that  the  first 
steps  were  taken  in  that  career  of  success  which  has  culminated  in  our 
own  day.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  well  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  student 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  states  to  turn  away  from  the  loud  and  indis- 
criminate admiration  which  greets  the  finished  edifice  with  its  spires 
pointing  to  the  sky  and  its  polished  marble  glittering  in  the  sunlight, 
to  regard  with  curious  and  attentive  eye  the  rough  blocks  fresh  from 
the  quarry,  just  beginning  to  assume  shape  and  proportion  beneath 
the  workman's  hands.  If  not  the  more  brilliant  or  commanding, 
they  afford,  we  think,  the  more  instructive  spectacle  of  the  two. 

We  have  seen  the  Prussia  of  1763  sink  into  the  Prussia  of  1806, 
and  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  long  upon  the  glaring  contrast  of  light 
and  shadow,  victory  and  defeat,  glory  and  shame.  It  remains  now 
to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  steps  by  which  she  rose  from  the 
Prussia  of  1806  to  the  United  Germany  of  1871. 

The  appointment  of  Stein  (afterwards  "  le  7iomme  Stein^^  of  Napo- 
leon's famous  proclamation)  to  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  was 
brought  about  in  a  rather  singular  manner.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
conference  at  Tilsit  the  dismissal  of  Hardenberg  from  the  royal 
counsels  was  insisted  on  by  the  French  Emperor,  on  account  of  his 
known  hostility  to  France.  In  the  course  of  conversation  the  King 
gave  expression  to  his  feeling  of  helplessness  under  the  circumstances, 
to  which  Napoleon  replied,  '■'■  Prencz  le  Baron  de  Stein,  c'est  un  homme 
cVesprity  Frederic  William  however  in  the  first  instance  appealed 
to  Schulemberg,  but  without  success.  He  then  tendered  to  Stein 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  of  the  Interior.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  this  vigorous  and  clear-headed  statesman  became  Chief  Minister. 
To  cooperate  with  him  he  had  such  men  as  Niebuhr,  Schon,  and 
Schrotter  in  civil  affairs,  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  army.  They  applied  themselves  to  the  task  before  them 
with  zeal  and  energy.  When  the  social  condition  of  Prussia  at  this 
period  is  glanced  at,  we  will  perceive  at  once  how  vast  and  sweeping 
were  the  changes  introduced  under  this  administration.  Throughout 
the  crown  domains  serfage  proper  had  been  abolished  a  century  before 
by  the  founder  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  But  though  the  govern- 
ment had  thus  early  set  the  example,  many  private  landowners  refused 
to  follow  it,  and  villeinage  held  its  ground  in  all  the  provinces  as  a 
common  tenure.  The  ownership  and  transfer  of  the  soil  were  fettered 
by  obsolete  feudal  restrictions.  Certain  lands  could  be  legally  held 
only  by  nobles,  others  only  by  citizens,  others  again  only  by  peasants. 
The  rights  of  the  proprietor,  even  when  no  absolute  prohibition  in 
regard  to  any  class  existed,  varied  according  to  his  rank.  Many  of 
the  rights  attaching  to  a  Rittergiit  or  knightly  property  were  extin- 
guished permanently  or  temporarily  if  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
commoner.  As  a  general  rule  it  was  against  the  law  either  to  divide 
or  to  consolidate  peasant  properties.  The  principle  of  monopoly 
pervading  the  regulation  of  trade  fettered  industry  and  kept  prices  at 
an  artificial  standard.     There  was  no  local  self-government  in  towns 
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and  villages ;  the  feudal  system  still  prevailed  instead.  The  lands  of 
the  nobles  contributed  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  government. 
In  the  various  provinces  taxation  differed  both  as  to  the  rate  and  the 
mode  of  imposition  and  collection.  More  than  fifty  different  tariffs 
were  in  force  within  the  limits  of  the  Prussian  king's  dominions.  A 
high  premium  was  thus  offered  upon  smuggling,  which  did  not  fail  to 
produce  its  legitimate  result,  especially  in  the  Saxon  and  Rhenish- 
Prussian  provinces.  Changes  which  may  well  be  termed  revolutionary 
in  their  effects  were  now  introduced.  By  a  decree  promulgated  in 
October  1807,  all  classes  of  Prussian  subjects  were  authorised  to  hold 
land  in  full  and  absolute  possession,  all  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
nobles  in  regard  to  succession  to  landed  estates  were  abolished,  trade 
and  agriculture  were  thrown  open  alike  to  noble  and  peasant.  From 
the  date  of  this  decree  the  relation  of  villeinage  could  not  be  con- 
tracted "  by  birth,  marriage,  the  acceptance  of  a  situation  previously 
inferring  that  condition,  nor  even  by  contract."  All  servitudes, 
corvees,  and  obligations  of  rent  or  service,  except  where  founded  on 
the  rights  of  property  or  contract,  were  abolished.  Within  three  years 
vassalage,  villeinage  and  serfdom  were  to  be  done  away  with  through- 
out the  kingdom.  By  an  edict  of  somewhat  later  date,  tenants  holding 
hereditary  leases,  on  the  surrender  of  one-third  of  their  land,  became 
absolute  proprietors  of  the  remainder.  By  giving  up  one-half,  tenants 
for  life  or  for  a  fixed  term  acquired  similar  rights.  Owners  of  entailed 
estates  were  permitted  to  grant  leases,  and  it  was  provided  that  en- 
tails might  be  cut  off  by  family  agreements.  Farms  were  allowed, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  be  consolidated ;  though  Niebuhr  op- 
posed this,  and  wished  to  preserve  by  means  of  legislation  an  artificial 
class  of  peasant-proprietors.  Landowners  were  permitted,  respect 
being  had  to  the  claims  of  their  creditors,  to  subdivide  their  estates, 
and  dispose  of  them  to  different  persons.  By  the  Stddte  Ordnizng,  or 
constitution  for  cities,  the  organisation  of  the  municipalities  was 
entirely  changed.  Their  magistrates  had  hitherto  been  appointed  by 
the  feudal  superior.  Councils  were  now  to  be  elected  by  the  burghers 
of  the  various  municipalities  for  the  management  of  their  local  affairs. 
These  councils  were  to  meet  twice  a  year  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  one-third  of  the  members  were  to  retire  and  be  replaced 
by  election  every  year.  The  burgomasters,  as  the  chief  magistrates 
were  called,  were  to  be  elected,  a  right  of  choice  between  the  names 
presented  being  reserved  in  some  instances  to  the  crown.  The  muni- 
cipal police  was  to  be  managed  by  a  local  officer ;  that  connected 
with  the  State  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The  Gewerb 
Steuer,  as  the  decree  regulating  taxation  on  trade  was  called,  was 
issued  by  Hardenberg  after  Stein's  retirement.  By  it  the  privileges 
of  guilds  and  corporations  imposing  restrictions  on  trade  were  abol- 
ished, and  a  single  uniform  rule  for  the  whole  kingdom  substituted. 
The  government,  instead  of  the  local  authorities  as  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  assumed  the  task  of  granting  the  privilege  of  exer- 
cising a  trade  on  payment  of  a  certain  fixed  tax.  The  burdens  of  the 
country  were  necessarily  heavy,  and  it  was  requisite  to  make  use  of 
every  available  source  of  revenue.  Accordingly  an  edict  appeared 
depriving  the  nobility  of  their  hitherto  untouched  exemption  from 
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paying  taxes  on  their  lands.  Taxation  was  distributed  equally  among 
all  classes  in  proportion  to  their  property.  Somewl}at  later  the  tariff 
was  made  uniform  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  all  restrictions  were 
removed  from  trade  between  the  provinces.  Thus-  the  illicit  traffic 
born  of  restraint  perished  with  the  cause  that  had  produced  it,  and 
legitimate  trade,  relieved  of  its  fetters,  circulated  more  freely. 

Changes  not  less  striking  were  under  this  administration  introduced 
into  the  military  system.  The  higher  grades  of  rank  in  the  army 
were  thrown  freely  open  to  subjects  of  all  classes.  Cruel  and  de- 
grading corporal  punishments  had  long  been  a  marked  feature  of  the 
Prussian  discipline.  So  excruciating  were  the  tortures  inflicted  that 
even  death,  we  are  told,  was  regarded  by  the  soldier  as  a  secondary 
penalty.  These  were  now  abolished.  All  class  exemptions  from 
personal  service  were  at  the  same  time  done  away  with.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  injurious  consequences  of  that  provision  in  the  treaty  with 
Napoleon  which  forbade  the  King  of  Prussia  to  keep  on  foot  an  army 
of  more  than  42,000  men,  a  rotation  was  introduced,  by  means  of 
which,  although  no  more  than  that  number  were  at  any  one  time 
actually  in  service,  the  whole  arms-bearing  population  was  in  turn 
passed  through  the  army  and  restored  to  civil  life,  ready  as  a  disci- 
plined reserve  to  take  the  field  at  any  moment  in  aid  of  the  regular 
troops.  Such  was  the  origin  of  that  military  system  under  which  the 
astonishing  results  of  the  campaign  of  1870  were  attained,  and  which 
is  the  object  of  so  much  rather  uneasy  admiration  on  the  part  of  the 
neighbors  of  Germany.  Great  changes  have  been  made  in  this  system 
since  its  first  introduction  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  in  regard  to 
length  of  service,  organisation,  and  drill.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a 
detailed  examination  of  its  faults  and  merits,  or  perhaps  considera- 
tions might  be  suggested  tending  to  show  that  however  brilliant  its 
late  success,  it  is  not  without  grave  objections. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  famous  University  of  Berlin 
should  owe  its  origin  to  a  period  of  such  extreme  national  distress 
and  humiliation.  It  was  founded  a  short  time  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  crushing  disasters  of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  treasury  at  the  time,  that  the  plate  and  jewels  of 
the  royal  family  were  sacrificed  for  the  purpose.  It  was  not  until 
some  years  later  that  the  University  of  Bonn  was  established,  for  the 
more  peculiar  benefit  of  the  Rhenish  provinces.  The  success  which 
has  attended  these  institutions  and  the  method  of  instruction  adopted 
in  them  are  too  well  known  to  require  comment.  The  whole  educa- 
tional system  of  Prussia  indeed  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  and 
has  been  discussed  so  often  and  at  so  much  length,  that  we  forbear 
to  enter  further  into  the  question  here. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  legislation  of  an  almost 
revolutionary  character,  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  country  had  to 
be  provided  for.  Accordingly  debtors  were  not  required  to  pay  the 
principal  of  their  obligations  until  June  24,  1810,  upon  condition,, 
however,  that  the  interest  should  be  punctually  paid  ;  Russian  coins 
were  made  a  legal  tender;  bank-notes,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of 
Niebuhr,  were  received  at  their  current  value  in  payment  of  taxes. 
In  various  provinces  the  corporations  of  nobles  guaranteed  paper 
30 
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issued  by  the  government.  The  West  Prussian  estates  levied  an 
income  tax  ;  in  other  provinces  a  property  tax  was  imposed.  It  was 
determined  in  spite  of  objections  and  opposition  to  raise  two  and  a 
half  millions  sterling  by  the  sale  of  crown-lands.  Efforts  were  made 
to  raise  money  by  foreign  loans.  Nothing,  in  short,  was  left  undone 
to  render  bearable  the  financial  pressure.  The  statesmen  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  with  rare  sagacity,  looking  at  the  same  time  to  the  present 
and  the  future,  at  once  sustained  their  country  under  her  immediate 
burdens,  and  prepared  the  way  for  her  future  recovery  and  progress. 
Unquestionably  the  system  under  which  Prussia  has  grown  from 
such  small  beginnings  up  to  her  present  commanding  position  in 
Europe  has  great  and  striking  merits.  It  has  developed  the  military 
power  of  the  country  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Though  supposed  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  defensive  warfare,  it  has  proved  itself  abund- 
antly equal  to  the  exigencies  of  at  least  one  great  offensive  campaign. 
What  the  consequences  would  have  been  if  the  war  had  been  pro- 
longed for  two  or  three  years,  with  more  nearly  equal  fortune,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  ;  and  the  rapid  success  of  the  German  arms,  after  all 
due  allowance  for  their  own  admirable  organisation  and  efficiency, 
must  yet  in  a  large  measure  be  attributed  to  the  inferior  numbers 
and  wretched  handling  of  the  opposing  forces.  The  immense  tax 
which  this  system  imposes  permanently  in  time  of  peace  upon  the 
industry  and  productive  power  of  the  country  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  military,  moreover,  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  question, 
though  a  very  important  one.  It  has  many  others.  A  great  fighting, 
or  even  a  great  conquering  machine  is  not  necessarily  a  great  nation. 
Certain  elements  in  the  State,  as  certain  limbs  of  the  body,  may  be 
abnormally  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
others.  No  modern  nation  has  ever,  we  presume,  adopted  so  fully 
the  Lacedcemonian  system  of  merging  the  individual  in  the  commu- 
nity. Undoubtedly  this  has  its  advantages.  It  gives,  for  a  time  at 
least,  vigor,  rapidity,  and  unity  to  national  action.  It  enables  the 
government  to  wield  immense  power  internally  and  externally,  and 
provides  for  the  citizen  certain  definite  and  practical  advantages,  un- 
attainable at  any  rate  in  so  short  a  time  by  individual  effort.  Yet 
these  advantages  may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price,  as  for  ex- 
ample by  the  sacrifice  of  self-dependence,  individuality  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  free  personal  development.  The  conditions,  it  may  also 
be  observed,  are  very  much  changed  when  the  system  is  transferred 
from  a  small  ancient  commonwealth  situated  as  Sparta  was,  to  a 
monarchy  of  modern  Europe.  To  the  Athenian  in  ancient  as  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  in  modern  times,  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  no  matter  how 
magnificently  adorned,  has  been  an  uneasy  couch  —  the  strait  waist- 
coat, no  matter  how  richly  embroidered,  an  intolerable  garment.  It 
is  more  the  fashion  among  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Prussian  in- 
stitutions to  find  a  parallel  for  her  in  ancient  Rome  than  in  ancient 
Sparta.  As  to  military  organisation,  this  may  to  some  extent  hold 
good.  But  the  laws,  the  literature,  the  civilisation  of  Rome  followed 
the  flight  of  her  conquering  eagles.  Her  arms  and  her  laws  were 
alike  supreme.  She  destroyed  to  replace.  When  she  had  conquered 
she   reconstituted.     Everywhere  she    stamped  her   imperial   impress 
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upon  mankind,  indelible  traces  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  Her 
ideas,  her  institutions  have  passed  into  the  very  life-blood  of  modern 
society,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  eliminate  them  without  destroy- 
ing the  whole  structure.  Circumstances  have  not  permitted  any 
modern  nation  to  play  a  similar  part,  and  certainly  her  most  zealous 
partisan  cannot  claim  that  Prussia  has  done  so.  She  has  originated 
no  great  political  idea ;  the  world  bears  no  such  traces  of  her  exist- 
ence as  a  nation. 

The  dry  details  which  we  have  laid  before  the  reader  will,  we  hope, 
be  void  neither  of  interest  nor  instruction  if  viewed  from  a  proper 
standpoint.  The  famous  art  of  Themistocles,  the  art  of  raising  incon- 
siderable States  to  greatness,  requires  patient  and  laborious  study  in 
our  day  as  it  did  in  his.  "  Assuredly,"  says  a  late  eminent  historian, 
"  one  fact  which  does  not  directly  affect  our  own  interests,  considered 
in  itself,  is  no  better  worth  knowing  than  another  fact.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  certain  that  those  who  will  not  crack  the  shell  of  history  will 
never  get  at  the  kernel."  To  many,  doubtless,  this  account  of  Prus- 
sian institutions  will  appear  to  contain  matter  only  for  almost  un- 
qualified admiration  and  praise.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is 
something  well  calculated  to  strike  the  imagination,  at  first  sight,  in 
the  spectacle  of  a  vigorous,  active,  and  vigilant  government  drilling, 
educating,  and  thinking  for  its  subjects,  while,  for  external  purposes, 
it  wields  their  muscles  and  resources,  their  courage  and  intelligence, 
with  the  telling  force  that  belongs  to  unity,  secrecy  and  dispatch  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs.  Others  again  will  regard  it  with  feelings 
mingled  in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  temper  of  their 
minds  and  the  nature  of  their  views.  Some  may  even  see  in  it  more 
to  censure  than  to  praise. 

There  is  an  antiquated  notion  which  once  had  numerous  and  able 
advocates,  and  which  still  lingers  in  a  few  minds  tenacious  of  early 
impressions,  that  the  action  of  government  should  be  strictly  confined 
to  the  few  great  and  definite  objects  for  the  sake  of  which  its  exist- 
ence is  necessary ;  but  the  theory  of  centralisation  and  the  habit  of 
continual  State  interference  are  deeply  rooted  and  constantly  gaining 
ground  in  both  hemispheres.  The  seeds  of  disease  are  often  latent 
both  in  natural  and  political  bodies  at  a  period  of  high  apparent 
health  and  vigor;  and  it  might  be  well,  not  only  for  Prussian  states- 
men in  their  hour  of  unexpected  and  intoxicating  success,  but  for  all 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  to  ponder  seriously  the 
question  whether,  after  all,  the  best  thing  that  the  government  can  do 
in  regard  to  an  individual,  unless  there  is  some  real  and  urgent 
necessity  for  interference,  may  not  be  —  to  let  him  alone. 
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THE  extraordinary  progress  of  the  United  States  in  material 
development  is  one  of  the  great  phenomena  of  the  present 
age,  and  excites  in  the  Old  World  unbounded  astonishment.  The 
slow  advance  of  more  settled  societies  unfits  the  citizens  of  such  for 
the  imposing  spectacle  presented  here.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  England,  life  is  a  deliberate  affair  :  here  it  is  a  rush.  In 
America  nothing  seems  slow ;  a  restless  activity  in  every  department 
of  human  affairs  drives  men  headlong,  and  the  country  seems  burnt 
up  by  fever.  And  this  unceasing  movement,  effort,  struggle,  produces 
the  striking  phenomenon  alluded  to.  Cities  spring  up  in  a  night  like 
those  airy  fabrics  of  the  Arabian  tales,  rising  like  an  exhalation  at 
the  wave  of  the  magician's  wand.  To-day  the  wilderness  stretches 
unbroken  for  thousands  of  miles,  with  no  inhabitants  or  marks  of  life 
save  Indians,  panthers,  and  buffalo  ;  to-morrow,  as  it  were,  the  hills 
are  dug  down,  the  valleys  filled  up,  the  mountains  pierced,  the  iron 
rails  laid,  and  a  great  highway  of  travel  and  freight  spans  the  conti- 
nent and  connects  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  And  this  is  but  the  pioneer.  On  every  hand  extend  branch 
roads,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  like  iron  net-work  ;  at 
every  crossing  is  a  town  soon  to  be  a  city,  and  at  these  "junctions  " 
or  termini  are  delivered  the  teeming  harvests  of  a  virgin  soil  which 
enterprise  and  capital  make  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  The  same  restless  energy  and  activity  display 
themselves  no  less  in  politics,  in  all  departments  of  manufacture,  in 
the  invention  and  construction  of  new  machinery  for  every  imaginable 
purpose,  in  "speculations"  which  are  scarce  distinguishable  from 
gambling,  and  in  enterprises  which  impress  the  spectator  as  insensate, 
but  which,  failing  to-day  and  bankrupting  all  connected  with  them, 
succeed  to-morrow  and  found  a  new  class  of  millionaires.  Life  in 
America  thus  resembles  a  game  of  cards,  in  which  the  players  have 
everything  at  stake :  and  they  seem  never  to  look  back. 

To  look  back  is  neverthelesss  an  instructive  proceeding ;  and  there 
is  matter  of  curious  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  continent,  even  as 
little  as  twenty  years  since.  The  present  generation  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  that  remote  antiquity ;  and  the  elders,  in  the  headlong 
rush  of  all  things,  have  forgotten  it.  We  propose  therefore  to  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  a  highly  interesting  volume  recently  published 
in  London,  in  which  an  animated  and  entertaining  picture  is  pre- 
sented of  life  and  society  in  the  "  Far  West "  somewhat  over  two  de- 
cades since  The  title  of  the  volume  referred  to  is  Over  the  AUeghanies 
and  Across  the  Prairies^  by  Col.  John  Lewis  Peyton.  In  The  A?net-i- 
can  Crisis  f  Col.  Peyton  supplements  his  sketch  of  life  in  America 

*  Over  the  AUeghanies  and  Across  the  Prairies,  Personal  Recollections  of  the  Far  West  one 
and  twenty  years  ago.     By  John  Lewis  Peyton.     London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 

t  The  Atnerican  Crisis,  or  Pages  from  the  Note-book  of  a  State  Agent  during  the  Civil  War. 
By  John  Lewis  Peyton,  B.  L.  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  Late  Lieut.-Colonel  i8th  N.  G.  of  Chicago.  London:  Saunders, 
Otley  &  Co. 
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twenty  years  ago  with  an  interesting  delineation  of  the  state  of 
the  country  —  more  particularly  of  Virginia  —  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
recent  war  of  secession.  The  two  works  will  be  found  to  present 
pictures  strongly  in  contrast  to  each  other ;  and  we  shall  endeavor, 
without  following  any  prescribed  course  or  method,  to  cull  from  the 
pages  of  the  author  what  seems  curious  or  entertaining,  and  make  the 
reader  share  the  amusement  which  we  have  derived  from  both  works. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  preface  our  brief  comments  and  extracts  by  a 
notice  of  the  author  and  his  "  point  of  view,"  which  always  counts 
for  something.  Col.  John  Lewis  Peyton  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  but 
a  resident  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  a  portion  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  place  of  refuge  of  Victor  Hugo  for  some  years  past.  Colonel 
Peyton  belongs  to  the  old  and  highly  respectable  family  of  that  name 
in  Virginia,  and  made  the  journey  which  he  chronicles  in  "  Over  the 
Alleghanies "  when  a  young  man  in  search  of  health.  He  subse- 
quently, on  the  agitation  of  the  conflict  for  Southern  independence  of 
the  North,  was  entrusted  by  the  authorities  of  North  Carolina  with  a 
mission  of  a  confidential  nature  to  England,  proceeded  to  that  country, 
and  was  thrown  in  contact  there  with  many  personages  of  historic  prom- 
inence, whom  he  draws  with  a  free  and  graphic  pencil  in  his  "  Ameri- 
can Crisis."  Retiring  it  would  appear  to  Guernsey,  after  the  termin- 
ation of  the  American  struggle,  he  has  since  passed  his  time  in 
lettered  retirement,  in  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  rural  life,  and  in  the 
composition  of  several  works  favorably  spoken  of  by  English  critics, 
among  which  are  the  two  which  we  have  selected  for  notice  in  this 
paper.  That  these  works  possess  unusual  merits  we  feel  safe  in  as- 
serting. One  merit  —  and  it  is  not  in  our  eyes  a  slight  one  —  is,  that 
Col.  Peyton  everywhere  "writes  like  a  gentleman."  The  age  we  live 
in  has  carried  its  "fast"  and  "slap-dash"  propensities  into  literature. 
Repose,  simplicity,  and  that  charming  unreserve  which  characterises 
the  well-bred  author  as  it  characterises  the  well-bred  gentleman  in 
society,  become  day  by  day  more  rare.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
would  find  himself  and  his  writings  sadly  out  of  place  in  this  headlong 
and  bourgeois  age ;  but  we  must  be  pardoned  the  expression  of  some 
regret  that  writers  should  have  abandoned  the  old  tone  of  writing  — 
the  amenity,  the  suavity,  the  easy  grace  of  the  literature  preceding 
that  of  our  day  —  sacrificing  far  too  much  for  ephemeral  "interest," 
and  aiming  only  at  surprise,  "sensation"  and  "excitement."  The 
style  of  Col.  Peyton  is  that  of  a  gentleman  writing  for  persons  of 
culture  and  intelligence.  His  descriptions  and  comments  possess 
great  directness  and  picturesqueness,  mingled  with  a  natural  and 
agreeable  humor ;  and  the  simplicity  and  absence  of  reserve  in  his 
pages  —  somewhat  unusual  in  what  is  called  a  "  man  of  the  world  " 
—  render  his  volumes  extremely  agreeable  reading.  To  sum  up  our 
views  of  the  writer,  we  may  say  that  his  books  impress  us  like  the 
animated  conversation  of  an  intelligent  and  philosophical  traveller,  a 
man  of  cosmopolitan  tastes  and  catholic  views  —  not  writing  so  much 
as  talking  of  what  he  has  observed,  and  if  a  little  diffuse  and  deficient 
in  condensation,  still  very  entertaining  and  instructive. 

With  this  brief  notice  of  the  author  and  the  characteristics  of  his 
style,  we  proceed  to  his  picture  of  the  great  West  twenty  years  ago  in 
"  Over  the  Alleghanies." 
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The  tour  here  recorded  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1848,  for  the 
writer's  health.  He  set  out,  he  informs -us,  from  Staunton,  Virginia, 
in  an  old-fashioned  stage-coach,  for  the  Potomac,  and  was  greeted  by 
an  acquaintance,  as  he  rolled  away,  with  the  farewell  advice,  "  Take 
care  of  yourself.  Jack  !  Those  Westerners  are  ugly  customers.  Con- 
fine your  dealings  with  them  to  a  narrow  margin."  Our  traveller  did 
not  heed  this  caution.  On  the  very  first  day  of  his  journey  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  an  accomplished  sharper,  and  his  account  of  the  trans- 
action reads  like  a  page  from  Gil  Bias  or  Smollett.  At  Woodstock, 
in  the  Virginia  valley,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  foreign-looking 
gentleman  with  "  a  stiff  pomaded  mustache,"  "  penetrating  black 
eyes  "  and  French  accent,  who  smiled  sweetly  upon  him,  announced 
himself  as  an  agent  of  M.  Bellot  des  Menieres,  of  the  great  French 
Kanawha  company,  and  lamenting  the  unforeseen  failure  of  remit- 
tances from  New  York,  requested,  with  blushing  confusion,  the  advance 
of  the  insignificant  sum  of  $25  for  "only  a  few  days."  Somewhat 
surprised  at  this  request,  the  young  Virginian  at  first  said  nothing, 
when  the  distressed  gentleman  proceeded  to  make  profuse  apologies 
—  he  "ought  not  to  have  been  so  bold,"  he  was  "very  foolish, 
very  presumptuous,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Thereat  the  young  traveller's 
feelings  became  highly  excited.  Presumptuous  ?  Far  from  it !  He 
had  been  misunderstood.  It  was  enough  to  know  that  his  friend  was 
a  Frenchman,  "  one  of  the  people  who  had  been  our  country's  earliest 
and  best  friends  "  — he  would  "consider  it  a  favor  if  he  would  accept 
the  $25  as  a  loan,  and  would  be  deeply  mortified  if  he  refused  it." 
The  end  of  the  adventure  was  that  the  embarrassed  foreign  gentleman 
yielded,  offered  his  watch  as  a  pledge,  forced  it  on  his  generous 
friend  —  and  that  the  watch  was  in  due  time  discovered  to  be  pinch- 
beck. 

Proceeding  down  the  Valley,  the  traveller  visits  Winchester,  of 
which  he  presents  an  interesting  account,  and  thence  goes  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  reaching  the  latter  point  by  the  new  railway  of  "wooden  rails 
armed  with  half-inch  strap-iron,"  on  which  the  rate  of  travel  was  ten 
miles  an  hour,  when  the  rails  did  not  spring  up  and  in  the  form  of 
"  snake-heads  "  penetrate  the  flooring  of  the  passenger-cars.  From 
Harper's  Ferry  he  proceeded  by  stage  over  the  old  National  Road 
toward  the  Ohio,  meeting  with  an  upset  on  the  way  —  the  horses 
having  rushed  down  the  precipitous  mountain  road  and  overturned 
the  coach  down  a  precipice  of  only  about  twenty  feet.  Reaching 
Pittsburg,  which  he  speaks  of  as  an  "  important  manufacturing  town 
with  a  population  of  21,000,  thoroughly  begrimed  with  smoke,  and 
certainly  the  darkest  and  dirtiest  place  I  ever  saw,"  he  embarked  ®n 
one  of  the  then  famous  Ohio  steamboats,  and  speedily  found  himself 
thrown  in  contact  with  the  wild,  untrammeled  and  half-barbarous  life 
of  the  Far  West.  The  passengers  on  the  boat  were  of  all  classes  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  among  them  a  Creole  from  New  Orleans 
and  an  "  Abolitionist "  from  New  England.  Between  these  erelong 
sprung  up  a  discussion  of  the  rights  and  wrongs,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  terminated  in  a 
personal  conflict,  a  "regular  pugilistic  encounter." 

"  Returning  to  the  deck  to  witness  the  melee,  I  observed  the  Creole 
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draw  and  fire  his  revolver,  the  ball  of  which  passed  through  the 
frizzled  hair  of  his  antagonist,  but  without  damage  to  his  skull.  The 
Abolitionist  raised  a  bowie-knife.  The  Creole  quick  as  lightning 
struck  him  a  furious  blow  with  the  pistol,  which  however  glanced 
aside  from  the  knife,  but  the  shock  threw  him  forward,  into  the  very- 
arms  as  it  were  of  his  adversary.  The  gripe  he  received  was  horrible, 
but  the  Creole  seized  the  blade  of  the  knife  with  such  violence  that 
it  snapped  off  at  the  handle,  and  redoubling  his  efforts  as  the  other 
reeled  under  the  blow,  threw  his  enemy  upon  the  deck,  and  kneeling 
upon  him,  raised  his  pistol. 

"  '  No  quarter  ! '  said  the  struggling  Abolitionist ;  '  fire  away  !  ' 

"Just  at  this  time  the  Creole  was  seized  from  behind  by  a  gentle- 
man, and  the  crowd  rushing  in,  the  two  were  parted,  foam  issuing 
from  the  mouths  of  both  as  they  muttered  hoarse  curses." 

Terrific  arrangements  for  a  mortal  combat  follow.  The  "  Aboli- 
tionist "  at  first  dissents  and  refuses,  but  being  coolly  informed  that 
in  the  "Great  West "  a  refusal  to  fight  "would  not  suit  the  latitude  — 
if  he  talked  he  must  fight" — in  which  profound  moral  maxim  "sev- 
eral Western  ladies  who  were  present  concurred" — the  New  Eng- 
lander  accepts  his  adversary's  challenge,  takes  pen  and  paper,  and 
writes  : 

"  Sir,  your  challenge  is  received  and  accepted.  I  will  fight  you 
across  a  table  with  pistols  in  one  hour.  Both  to  fire  at  the  word,  and 
to  continue  firing  until  one  or  both  are  done  for.  My  friend  Captain 
Adams  will  arrange  all  preliminaries. 

"Your  obedient  servant,  H.  M." 

Thereupon  the  "shooting-irons  "  are  prepared,  a  space  on  the  deck 
cleared,  and  —  the  author  hastens  to  the  captain  of  the  boat,  in  great 
horror,  to  protest  against  such  cold-blooded  slaughter.  "  Young 
man,"  responds  the  captain,  "  these  affairs  are  of  daily  occurrence  on 
our  Western  rivers,  and  I  have  found  that  the  best  way  to  manage 
them  is  to  feign  ignorance,  and  to  allow  the  parties  to  cut  their  throats 
as  soon  as  possible  —  the  quicker  the  better  for  all  concerned."  The 
captain  winds  up  his  moral  discourse  by  advising  the  youth  not  to 
meddle,  as  he  would  not  —  he  designed  remaining  in  his  cabin,  in 
order  to  say  afterwards  that  he  was  not  present  —  a  fact  which  he 
feared  would  injure  his  boat  with  "  some  of  the  modern  Eastern  evan- 
gelical travellers."  Luckily  a  clergyman  and  some  ladies  protested 
also  —  the  worthy  captain  reluctantly  consented  —  the  combatants 
were  ordered  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  the  Creole  refusing,  he  was 
put  ashore  at  the  next  landing.  A  queer  picture  of  life  on  the  Ohio 
twenty  years  ago,  but  apparently  a  not  exaggerated  sketch. 

Proceeding  on  his  way,  the  young  traveller  has  the  luxury  of  par- 
ticipating in  what  the  Westerners  called  a  "  regular  bust  up."  A  rival 
steamer  came  in  sight ;  a  race  followed,  each  boat  alternately  shot 
ahead  or  fell  behind,  and  the  furnaces  of  both  were  heaped  with  every 
imaginable  combustible  —  hams  of  bacon,  cans  of  oil,  etc.  Suddenly 
a  tremendous  crash  was  heard,  and  the  explosion,  "  like  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano,  sent  the  whole  front  of  the  vessel  into  the  air  along  with 
passengers,  freight  and  furniture.     In  an  instant  hot  steam  from  the 
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boilers  was  hissing,  and  scalding  to  death  those  who  survived  the 
first  shock  and  remained  on  the  fore-part  of  the  boat,  which  was 
quickly  on  fire."  A  fearful  scene  ensued.  The  crowd  rushed  to  the 
stern  —  two  small  boats  were  lowered,  but  swamped  at  once,  and 
men  and  women  threw  themselves  into  the  water.  The  author 
leaped  overboard  and  swam  to  shore.  "  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  only  who  were  saved  in  a  small  boat,  all  perished  horribly  in  the 
flames." 

After  this  adventure,  which  must  have  left  Col.  Peyton  in  a  state  of 
some  doubt  whether  his  trip  in  search  of  health  would  remunerate 
him  for  his  trouble,  the  author  proceeds  upon  his  way,  and  reaching 
Cincinnati,  reads  in  a  newspaper  an  account  of  the  little  incident  of 
the  blow-up,  which  account  ended  with  the  words,  "  We  are  glad  to 
say  nobody  is  to  blame.  The  accident  was  unavoidable.^''  At  the  Queen 
City  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  grape-grower,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Longworth,  the  "  Bacchus  of  America,"  and  visits  the  distil- 
leries where  "fabulous  quantities"  of  whiskey  were  "turned  out  at 
tenpence  per  gallon."  The  citizens,  he  noticed  however,  did  not  use 
their  own  manufactures,  and  "were  as  abstemious  in  their  habits  and 
as  far  from  being  drunkards  as  any  of  their  Western  neighbors." 
Floating  down  the  Ohio,  the  traveller  encounters  snags  and  sawyers ; 
stops  at  Louisville,  where  he  is  received  with  warm  hospitality ;  pro- 
ceeds to  Frankfort,  visits  the  tomb  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  an  Irishwoman,  who  exclaims,  "  This  is  a  darling 
country  for  poor  folks  ;  for  if  I  work  three  days  in  the  week,  can't  I 
lie  in  bed  the  other  three  if  I  plaze  ? "  He  notices  also  with  interest 
the  humor  of  a  Western  woodsman,  who,  having  been  asked  by  his 
travelling  companion  if  he,  the  woodsman,  "  had  seen  a  dog  come  by 
that  looked  as  if  he  were  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  j^ears 
old?"  responded  coolly,  "Yes,  he  passed  about  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  or  two  hours  ago  ;  and  is  now  a  mile,  a  mile  and  a  half,  or 
two  miles  ahead,  and  he  had  a  tail  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a 
half,  or  two  inches  long  !  "  "  That  will  do  !  "  exclaimed  the  other, 
riding  on  abruptly ;  "  you  have  done  for  me  to  the  extent  of  a  foot,  or 
a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet !  " 

The  author  visits  next,  and  presents  interesting  sketches  of  Mr. 
Crittenden  and  Mr.  Clay,  who  call  upon  him  and  treat  him  with  great 
hospitality.  "  Mr.  Clay's  house,"  he  says,  "  was  a  modest  building,  at 
some  distance  from  the  road,  with  the  richest  of  green  lawns  extend- 
ing to  the  very  door.  Over  a  trellis  on  either  side  of  the  front  porch, 
woodbines  and  eglantines  crept,  blushing  with  flowers,  and  perfuming 
the  air  with  soft  fragrance.  Here  Mr.  Clay  lived  in  a  style  of  Re- 
publican simplicity,  his  society  courted  by  those  of  his  own  rank, 
while  his  unbounded  hospitality  and  liberality  to  those  beneath  him 
gained  him  friends  in  all  classes.  In  person  Mr.  Clay  was  taller  and 
larger  than  the  majority  of  men,  with  something  light  and  graceful  in 
his  form,  attentive  to  his  dress,  and  captivating  in  his  manners  and 
address."  Having  stopped  at  Cairo,  the  cholera  was  reported  as  on 
the  river,  and,  as  one  who  had  landed  from  a  possibly  infected  boat, 
the  author  was  regarded  with  horror,  and  nearly  "ordered  to  leave." 
To  increase  his   embarrassment,  no  boats  would  stop,  and  he  was 
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compelled  to  go  to  a  place  on  the  river  where  there  was  a  greater 
probability  of  embarking.  A  boat  duly  stopped  there,  but  the 
captain  was  inexorable :  when  the  astute  young  traveller  adopted 
the  plan  of  inviting  the  worthy  to  "liquor  up."  This  resulted  favor- 
ably. The  captain  reeled,  stammered,  and  agreed  to  receive  the 
traveller  on  board  if  he  would  consent  to  be  fiwiigated.  To  this  no 
objection  was  made,  and  the  Colonel  was  placed,  together  with  his 
baggage,  in  a  room  of  the  log  tavern,  where  for  an  hour  or  more  he 
remained  well-nigh  strangled  by  the  fumes  of  burning  tobacco  and 
sumach.  He  was  then  declared  to  be  sufficiently  purified,  admitted 
on  board  the  boat,  and  received  by  the  amused  passengers  as  the 
"befogged  nullifier." 

Penetrating  in  due  course  the  country  toward  Xenia,  the  author 

stops  at  the  isolated  dwelling  of  a  Virginian,  Dr.  T ,  a  gentleman 

with  silvery  locks  and  a  long  white  beard,  who  bends  over  and  is 
absorbed  in  a  ponderous  volume  —  his  great  estate,  with  its  valuable 
flocks  and  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  being  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
Adverting  to  this  fact,  and  recommending  more  attention  to  so  fine  a 
property,  the  traveller  receives  for  reply  : — "  My  dear  boy,  don't  dis- 
turb my  mind  with  such  rubbish.  I  am  engaged  with  more  important 
matters The  Church  in  this  free  country  is  in  danger ;  un- 
less the  State  comes  to  the  rescue  we  are  lost ;  there  is  but  one  way 
to  guard  it,  and  that  is  by  the  aegis  of  government,  a  union  of  Church 
and  State." 

"But  pray  which  is  the  true  religion,  the  right  Church?"  asked  the 
traveller. 

"  Bah  !  how  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  Know  you  not  that  it 
is  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Scotch  faith !  " 

At  Detroit  the  author  calls  upon  General  Cass,  whom  he  describes 
as  "  a  remarkable  looking  man,  short,  but  of  corpulent  stature,  with 
an  expressive  and  boldly  wrought  countenance,  exhibiting  great  deci- 
sion and  firmness  in  its  lineaments.  The  whole  face  partook  more 
of  severity  than  mildness,  though  in  disposition  he  was  most  kind  and 
generous."  By  investing  $30,000  in  real  estate  at  Detroit,  General 
Cass  had  come  to  be  worth  $3,000,000.  In  conversation  with  the 
author  he  strongly  urged  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  declared  that 
"  the  maw  of  the  United  States  would  not  only  contain  Mexico,  but 
Cuba,  and  all  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  which  naturally 
belong  to  this  continent."  Leaving  the  General,  the  traveller  drops 
in  on  a  political  gathering,  and  hears  one  of  the  orators  exclaim, 
"  Fellow-citizens,  my  competitor  has  told  you  of  the  services  he  ren- 
dered in  the  late  war.  I  will  follow  his  example,  and  tell  you  mine. 
When  the  tocsin  of  war  summoned  the  chivalry  of  the  .West  to  rally 
to  the  defence  of  the  nation,  I,  fellow-citizens,  animated  by  that  patri- 
otic spirit  that  glows  in  every  American's  bosom,  hired  a  substitute  for 
that  war,  and  the  bones  of  that  fnati  flow  lie  bleaching  on  the  plains  of 
Mexico  /  " 

In  Chapter  XII.  of  his  volume  the  author  presents  an  extremely 
interesting  account  of  the  famous  Chippewa  chief  Pogoneshik,  or 
"  Hole-in-the-Day,"  which  we  regret  our  inability  to  quote.  An 
incident  which  took  place  soon  after  his  death  will  serve  to  convey 
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some  idea  of  his  great  influence.  A  council  assembled  at  Fond-du- 
lac,  in  1847,  to  treat  for  the  sale  to  the  United  States  of  several  mil- 
lions of  acres  lying  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
At  this  council  the  leading  chiefs  bitterly  opposed  any  treaty  of  sale, 
but  there  suddenly  appeared  in  the  council  a  youth  of  about  twenty, 
who  quietly  walked  to  the  seat  of  honor,  rose  and  spoke  in  favor  of 
the  treaty,  and  ended  by  carrying  his  point  in  defiance  of  all  opposi- 
tion. The  treaty  was  made,  the  sale  effected,  when  the  youth,  who 
was  the  son  of  old  Pogoneshik,  caused  to  be  written  at  the  end  of  the 
paper  these  words : 

"  Fathers,  the  country  our  great  father  sent  you  to  purchase  belongs 
to  me.  It  was  once  my  father's.  He  took  it  from  the  Sioux.  He, 
by  his  bravery,  made  himself  the  head  chief  of  the  Chippewa  nation. 
I  am  a  greater  man  than  my  father  was,  for  I  am  as  brave  as  he  was, 
and  on  my  mother's  side  I  am  hereditary  head  chief  of  the  nation. 
The  land  you  want  belongs  to  me.  If  I  say  sell,  our  great  father  (the 
President  of  the  United  States)  will  have  it.  If  I  say  not  sell,  he  will 
do  without  it.  These  Indians  that  you  see  behind  me  have  nothing 
to  say  about  it. 

"  I  approve  of  this  treaty,  and  consent  to  the  same. 

"  Pogoneshik,  or  Hole-in-the-Day. 

"Fond-du-lac,  August  3^,  1847." 

A  more  "short,  sharp,  and  decisive"  claim  to  authority  by  divine 
right  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover.  I  am  head  chief  by  my 
father  —  head  chief  by  my  mother  —  the  continent  is  mine  —  I  sell 
it  —  these  chiefs  behind  me  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter! 
such  were  the  extremely  autocratic  and  European  views  of  govern- 
ment taken  by  an  aboriginal  savage  of  America.  Colonel  Peyton 
visited  him,  and  found  him  a  "gentle-mannered  cut-throat,"  but  with 
great  dignity  and  charming  manners.  He  adopted  the  mode  of  life 
of  the  whites,  and  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  ability.  He  was 
murdered  by  persons  of  his  own  race  in  Wisconsin  in  1868. 

We  are  unable  to  follow  Colonel  Peyton  in  his  interesting  rambles 
deeper  still  into  the  wilderness,  where  he  encounters  Indians,  hunters, 
trappers,  odd  characters,  half-breeds,  and  all  the  most  picturesque 
types  of  humanity  amid  scenes  of  wild  grandeur  or  beauty.  The 
pages  recording  these  explorations  possess  at  this  time  what  we  may 
almost  style  an  antiquarian  value ;  the  country  has  rushed  onward  so 
fast  that  all  has  changed  in  these  regions,  and  the  frontier  has  been 
pushed  far  toward  the  setting  sun,  if  indeed  there  can  be  said  to  be 
any  frontier  left.  From  the  time  of  the  author's  visit  in  1848  to  the 
present,  one  unceasing  torrent  of  emigration  from  Europe  and  the 
Atlantic  States  has  steadily  flowed  toward  these  rich  fields  of  the  Far 
West ;  cities  stand  where  the  wolf  howled,  or  still  howls  ;  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  thriving  towns  along  the  Pacific  Railroad  go  out  to  hunt 
buffalo  for  exercise  before  dinner.  They  linger  in  squads  only  —  the 
poor  buffalo  ;  and  the  Indians  too  are  melting  away.  In  fifty  years  — 
but  what  progress  this  country  will  have  made  in  that  space,  in  wealth, 
numbers,  extent  of  soil  occupied,  and  in  politics  above  all,  it  can 
scarce  enter  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive. 
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We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  in  which  to  speak  of  the 
second  work  of  Colonel  Peyton,  his  "American  Crisis."  In  these 
two  handsome  volumes  the  author  presents  a  candid,  interesting,  and 
valuable  series  of  sketches  of  men,  events,  etc.,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  1861.  He  enters,  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  work,  at 
considerable  length  into  the  question  not  so  much  of  the  right  of 
secession  as  of  its  feasibility  and  desirability  at  that  time.  Upon 
these  points  there  will  always  exist  many  modifications  of  opinion 
even  in  the  South,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that,  accepting 
a  mission  from  North  Carolina  as  State  agent  in  the  interests  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  author  proceeded  to  England,  stopping  on  his  way 
at  the  Bermudas,  and  in  London  found  himself  thrown  in  familiar 
contact  with  other  Southern  commissioners,  and  with  English  sympa- 
thisers of  rank  and  influence.  The  reader  will  find  a  very  entertain- 
ing account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ship  in  which  the  author 
sailed  ran  the  blockade  and  got  to  sea,  and  the  pictures  of  life  and 
society  in  Bermuda  are  highly  entertaining.  The  second  volume  is 
dedicated  to  scenes  and  characters  on  English  soil  during  the  civil 
war  —  to  sketches  of  English  landscapes,  habits,  manners,  and  prom- 
inent statesmen  ;  and  the  views  and  comments  of  Colonel  Peyton  will 
be  found  to  be  those  of  a  liberal-minded  traveller,  cosmopolitan  in 
taste,  and  with  a  quick  eye  for  the  characteristic,  the  humorous,  and 
the  picturesque. 

The  works  which  we  have  noticed  in  this  cursory  and  desultory 
manner  would  prove  highly  successful,  we  think,  if  republished  in  this 
country  —  more  especially  "Over  the  Alleghanies,"  which  commends 
itself  from  the  nature  of  things  with  greater  force  to  American 
readers.  We  repeat  what  we  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
that  the  style  of  the  author  is  direct,  lucid,  unassuming,  and  at  all 
times  full  of  simplicity  and  ease.  He  observes  keenly  and  narrates 
incidents  and  adventures,  as  he  describes  character,  with  the  art 
of  the  raconteur,  and  certainly  succeeds  in  rivetting  the  attention.  Of 
both  "  Over  the  Alleghanies  "  and  the  "American  Crisis,"  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  "  difficult  to  lay  down,"  which  is  not  slight  com- 
mendation in  an  age  of  book-making,  when  nine  works  in  every  ten 
excite  yawns  rather  than  interest. 

J.  E.  C. 


LETTERS   FROM    ANCIENT   ROME. 


III. 


Dear  Milo  : 

IN  my  last  letter  to  you  I  treated  of  a  wedding.  On  the  day 
after,  by  way  of  contrast,  I  attended  a  funeral.  'Twas  a  sad 
thing.  A  young  Senator,  living  only  two  doors  from  us,  and  quite 
intimate  with  the  family  of  my  host,  having  fallen  into  disgrace  with 
the  Emperor  on  account  of  some  too  democratic  sentiments  expressed 
in  a  speech,  was  requested  to  take  an  indefinite  recess  out  of  the 
city;  not  feeling  the  need  of  such  recreation,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  In  the  capacity  of  near  friends  we  went  to  his  house  imme- 
diately upon  hearing  the  sad  intelligence.  As  we  entered  he  expiied. 
There  being  no  relatives  of  the  deceased  present,  Lucius  closed  his 
eyes,  after  calling  aloud  to  ascertain  if  any  life  was  yet  in  the  body. 
At  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  a  crier  announced  through  the  streets  that  the 
funeral  of  the  Senator  Cornelius  Rufinus  was  about  to  take  place,  and 
all  who  had  leisure  should  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  Roma's  most  honored  names.  At  the 
house  the  body  lay  upon  a  couch  of  ivory,  clad  in  the  toga  which 
had  graced  it  when  alive.  Under  the  direction  of  a  sort  of  grand 
marshal  the  procession  was  formed  as  follows :  a  band  of  flutists 
take  the  lead,  blowing  such  direful  notes  as  must  have  made  the 
shade  of  the  departed  Cornelius  impatient  to  get  on  the  other  side 
of  Styx ;  then  female  mourners  in  black,  hired  for  the  occasion, 
followed,  shrieking  and  wailing  and  tearing  their  clothes  in  a  way 
that  was  truly  heart-rending;  next  a  company  of  mimics  graced 
the  occasion,  one  of  whom  imitated  as  nearly  as  possible  the  dress, 
carriage,  manner  and  appearance  of  the  deceased,  while  the  rest 
indulged  in  queer  antics  and  buffoonery;  then  the  images  of  the 
dead  man's  ancestors  and  a  tablet  inscribed  with  their  exploits 
followed,  borne  upon  a  car;  after  which  came  the  bier  with  the 
body  stretched  upon  it  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all ;  after  the  de- 
ceased naturally  would  have  come  his  children,  in  default  of  whom 
the  friends,  kinsmen  and  members  of  the  household  appeared,  and 
the  rear  of  the  procession  was  brought  up  by  citizens,  laughing  and 
chatting  as  pleasantly  as  if  they  were  on  their  way  to  a  picnic.  This 
feature  at  least  is  not  unfamiliar  to  you.  It  would  be  well  if 
funeral  processions  could  be  apocopated  as  a  general  rule.  The 
Forum  was  gained,  the  bier  set  down,  and  a  cousin  of  the  dead  man 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  pronounced  the  funeral  oration.  In  this 
were  attributed  to  the  deceased  a  whole  catalogue  of  virtues  —  many 
of  which,  said  Lucius  in  my  ear,  were  put  on  with  his  grave-clothes — 
and  his  vices,  if  he  had  any,  altogether  suppressed.  After  telling  us 
what  an  altogether  excellent  person  the  deceased  had  been,  the 
orator  told  us  what  superior  individuals  his  ancestors  were,  and  I  felt 
sure  that  his  must  have  been  the  nicest  family  in  Roma. 
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In  the  course  of  time  the  procession  moved  on  and  came  to  the 
grave.  This  was  outside  the  city;  the  laws  of  this  place  do  not 
permit  burials  within  the  city  limits.  Out  upon  the  Appian  road, 
which  is  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Italia,  the  approach  to  the  city  is 
made  cheerful  by  numberless  tombs  on  either  side  for  a  distance  of 
several  miles  from  the  walls.  They  are  built  in  various  styles,  ceno- 
taphs, vaults  and  covered  tombs,  some  filled  and  walled  up,  others 
awaiting  the  death  of  their  intended  occupants.  The  exercises  at  the 
grave  were  concluded  by  placing  the  bier  upon  a  huge  pile  of  dry  wood 
previously  prepared.  The  cousin  of  Rufinus  who  had  pronounced  the 
eulo'2:y  in  the  Forum  being  the  nearest  kinsman  present,  set  fire  to  the 
wood  amid  an  unearthly  howling  of  the  spectators  and  shrieking  of 
the  musicians.  The  pyre  blazed  brightly  and  was  quickly  consumed. 
The  embers  were  extinguished  with  wine,  and  the  remains  of  the 
body  —  only  a  few  charred  and  cracked  bones  —  were  collected  into 
a  jar,  sprinkled  with  wine  and  milk,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  erected 
nearby.  There  they  will  remain.  His  soul  —  so  think  such  of  these 
people  as  believe  in  a  soul  —  will  present  itself  to  three  judges  in  the 
spirit-world,  who  will  inquire  into  his  conduct  while  upon  earth  ;  and 
if  he  has  been  brave,  patriotic  and  not  very  dishonest,  he  will  drink 
of  the  water  of  Lethe,  which  will  take  from  him  the  recollection  of 
all  his  past  life,  and  he  will  dwell  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  where  what- 
ever were  his  ideas  of  perfect  happiness  will  be  realised.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  man  on  earth  was  a  coward,  a  traitor  or  a  very 
vile  sinner,  the  soul  will  be  apportioned  to  a  different  department  of 
Hades  and  assigned  to  a  task  by  the  committee  on  punishments 
proportionate  to  his  crimes.  In  either  event  there  is  no  possibility 
of  a  recognition  after  death,  and  upon  many  of  the  tombs  I  saw 
inscribed  "  Farewell  forever  !  " 

As  you  may  suppose,  the  idea  of  death  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  the 
Roman  ;  so  much  the  reverse  in  fact  that  in  polite  circles  you  never 
hear  that  such  a  one  is  "dead,"  but  that  he  "is  gone,"  or  "is  no 
more  j "  and  though  the  laws  allow  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  nine 
days  to  mourn,  in  which  they  shall  not  be  disturbed,  very  few  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege. 

While  returning  from  the  funeral  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  roadway  upon  which  we  came.  It  is  built  with  successive  layers 
of  mortar  and  gravel,  broken  stones  and  blocks  of  lava.  It  looks  as 
if  it  might  last  a  thousand  years.  There  is  width  enough  for  vehicles 
to  pass,  and  on  one  side  is  a  footway  protected  by  a  curbstone, 
extending  I  don't  know  how  far.  These  roads  issuing  from  the  city 
reach  to  the  very  limits  of  the  empire,  interrupted  only  by  the  seas. 
They  were  built  under  the  direction  of  officers  of  the  government,  the 
Censors,  who  believed  in  the  definition  of  a  straight  line.  The  cost 
of  such  a  road  with  us  would  not  fall  far  short  of  two  thousand  dollars 
per  mile. 

We  have  just  passed  through  a  week  of  great  excitement  —  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Secular  games,  which  recurs  every 
hundred  years.  They  have  been  omitted  for  some  cause  for  the  past 
several  centuries,  and  the  Emperor  seemed  determined  to  make  up 
for  the  omission    by  the  unusual    splendor  of  the  shows.      In  the 
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first  place  the  whole  city  was  purified  —  which  term  must  be  taken 
cum  grafio  sails,  or  else  the  job  was  very  imperfectly  done.  All  the 
gods  were  honored  with  sacrifices,  and  the  men  attended  the  ban- 
quets in  the  temples  while  the  women  were  saying  their  prayers  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  which  was  quite  characteristic  of  the  regard  shown 
the  female  wishes  in  this  place,  the  inference  being  that  the  women 
would  have  infinitely  preferred  going  to  the  party.  On  the  adjourn- 
ment of  these  exercises  all  repaired  to  Scaurus'  theatre  near  the  river 
to  see  the  games.  When  I  say  all,  I  mean  all  our  party,  for  only 
one-sixteenth  of  the  population  could  be  seated  in  this  theatre  ;  but 
others  were  in  full  blast  throughout  the  city.  This  building  is  oval 
in  shape,  and  built  of  marble.  The  tiers  of  seats,  like  those  of  a 
circus,  though  of  stone,  accommodate  about  eighty  thousand  persons. 
An  awning  stretched  by  machinery  protected  us  from  the  sun,  and 
from  time  to  time  perfumes  were  sprinkled  over  the  spectators. 

This  very  gallant  nation  allows  its  women  to  go  unattended  to  the 
theatre  and  anywhere  else,  fight  their  own  way  through  the  crowds, 
and  find  their  own  seats.  The  men  occupied  the  best  seats,  the 
Senators  sitting  upon  a  gallery  projecting  over  the  arena,  the  knights 
next  to  them,  the  Si  -oXkui  next,  the  women  next,  and  the  slaves  behind 
them. 

The  spectacles  comprised  rope-dancing,  juggling  and  pantomimes 
for  the  first  course,  wrestling  and  athletic  contests  for  the  second, 
followed  by  a  dessert  of  gladiatorial  fights.  It  hasn't  been  so  very 
long  since  the  last  were  ended  by  the  death  of  one  or  more  of  the 
combatants,  but  the  present  Emperor  has  prohibited  combats  in 
which  no  quarter  is  given.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  minuter 
account  of  the  festivities  save  to  mention  a  dwarf  exhibited  in  one  of 
the  shows,  not  quite  two  feet  high,  weighing  seventeen  pounds,  which 
struck  me  as  being  the  most  complete  pocket-edition  of  a  man  I  ever 
saw.  Usually  the  entrance-fee  to  the  theatres  is  a  mere  nominal  one, 
but  on  the  occasion  of  these  games  admission  is  free  to  all. 

While  on  my  way  to  one  of  the  spectacles  yesterday  I  saw  Virgilius, 
who  with  Horatius  engrossed  the  admiration  of  the  whole  city.  They 
are  the  poets  laureate,  and  are  in  great  favor  with  the  Emperor.  The 
former  is  tall  and  dark,  with  a  very  striking  face,  and  so  modest  that 
wjien  a  crowd  gathered  to  see  him  as  he  walked  along  the  street  he 
took  refuge  from  their  admiring  gaze  in  a  shop  near  by.  Horatius, 
whom  I  have  seen  several  times,  does  not  seem  so  modest ;  indeed 
he  is  a  comfortable-looking,  rather  stout  personage,  such  as  you  see 
by  the  dozen  every  day.  His  poetry,  of  which  I  am  no  judge,  is  said 
to  be  very  fine. 

I  had  my  clothes  washed  last  week,  which,  however  surprising  it 
may  sound,  is  nevertheless  true.  I  mean  that  I  went  to  see  them 
washed.  You  see,  the  Romans  being  pre-eminently  fond  of  their 
ease,  have  abolished  that  destroyer  of  domestic  happiness,  washing 
day ;  when  their  clothes  want  washing  they  send  them  to  a  fuller.  I 
found  this  gentleman  with  a  dozen  assistants,  bare  as  to  their  legs,  in 
a  huge  vat,  stamping  away  as  for  dear  life.  Besides  their  legs  there 
were  of  course  in  the  vat  the  clothes  to  be  cleansed,  the  water  and 
the  lye.     Around  the  room  were  suspended  from  poles  clothes  which 
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had  been  through  the  operation,  placed  there  to  dry  and  have  the  nap 
rubbed  up  with  brushes.  There  were  presses  too  with  which  to  give 
the  clothes  smoothness  and  the  proper  folds. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  an  armed  band  of  soldiers  to  enter  the  city,  and 
the  military  individuals  within  the  walls  are  hardly  distinguishable  to 
a  stranger's  eyes  from  a  civilian.  But  a  walk  to  the  camp  just  without 
the  limits  showed  me  the  soldier  as  he  is.  The  drill  of  the  service 
consists  in  exercising  with  the  javelin  and  the  bow,  in  running  and 
leaping  with  and  without  arms,  and  in  throwing  weights,  the  evident 
object  of  which  is  to  perfect  the  men  in  physical  activity.  They  run 
with  remarkable  swiftness  under  the  burden  of  their  arms  and  equip- 
ments, which  weigh  about  60  lbs.  to  each  soldier. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  royalty.  The  Emperor 
Augustus  Caesar  invited  Lucius  to  bring  me  to  an  entertainment  at 
the  palace,  which  by  the  way  is  an  exceedingly  modest  dwelling-house. 
He  did  not  enter  the  room  until  we  had  begun  the  repast,  and  he 
retired  before  we  had  finished,  which  I  thought  was  singular  etiquette. 
His  manners  were  very  affable,  and  he  seemed  anxious  to  make  every 
one  feel  at  ease,  addressing  some  remark  to  each  of  the  guests.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  clever  fellow.  He  is  a  handsome  man, 
but  assumes  the  prerogative  of  being  very  negligent  in  his  dress,  his 
hair  especially,  as  they  say,  "looking  seven  ways  for  Sunday."  I 
half  expected  that  the  contact  with  him  would  work  some  change  in 
me  ;  but  on  reflection  I  can't  see  that  I'm  any  better  than  other  folks  ; 
and  when  I  meet  you  again  I  shall  speak  to  you  as  cordially  as  if  you 
had  dined  with  an  Emperor  too,  and  I  will  not  resent  as  familiarity 
your  introductions  to  "  your  friend  Via  Longa,  just  back  from  ancient 
Rome,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  meantime  believe  me 

Yours  truly, 

V.  L. 


CLERICAL   INCIDENTS   OF   THE  WAR. 


THE  effect  and  value  of  the  war  in  bringing  into  view  the 
Christian  virtues  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  is  a  theme  that, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  very  much  overlooked.  I  do  not  propose 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  but  simply  to  place  on  record  a  few  well- 
authenticated  instances  that  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

That  was  a  noble  old  priest  who  met  a  mob  at  the  doors  of  his 
church,  and  said :  "  Fellow-citizens,  you  will  protect  rather  than 
wrong  a  poor  old  man.     This  church  is  consecrated  to  the  purposes 
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of  religion,  and  I  cannot  allow  any  human  society  or  government  the 
right  to  dictate  what  flag  shall  be  displayed  from  its  tower,  save  only 
the  cross  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  If  you  persist  in  your  object,  you 
must  do  it  over  my  dead  body,  for  I  will  defend  the  sanctity  of  this 
church  with  my  life  ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  an  honor  to  that  flag,  nor 
to  your  own  credit,  to  have  it  exalted  above  the  church  of  God  and 
stained  with  the  blood  of  a  poor  old  priest."  That  flag  was  not 
unfurled  there. 

The  Rebel  Minister's  Revenge. 

When  the  army  of  General  Lee  was  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  it 
was  reported  to  a  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  that  the  Episcopal 
minister  designed  opening  his  church  and  using  the  prayers  for  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  for  Congress  and  for  the  Federal  army,  whereas  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  Virginia  clergyman  for  using  the  Vir- 
ginia offices  in  public  worship  was  then  fresh  upon  the  public  mind 
and  likely  to  be  resented.  It  soon  was  known  that  the  latter  minister 
was  then  in  Hagerstown.  Thereupon  he  was  waited  upon  and  in- 
formed of  the  facts,  and  that  the  officers  were  determine^  to  fill  the 
church  with  Confederate  soldiers  and  celebrate  the  usual  worship  of 
the  Episcopal  church  of  Virginia,  having  the  prayer  for  Mr.  Davis, 
when  the  minister  dissuaded  them  from  this  course.  He  was  advised 
(by  the  rector,  I  think)  that  threats  of  disturbance  and  personal 
violence  had  been  made  if  he  persisted  in  his  usual  service.  The 
minister  urged  him  to  proceed  as  if  no  army  were  present,  and 
assured  him  that  he  should  not  be  molested.  He  then  went  to  the 
officer  in  command  and  requested  as  a  personal  favor  that  he  would 
protect  those  services  from  interruption.  When  asked  why  he  inter- 
fered in  this  matter,  he  replied :  "  I  have  been  arrested  by  officers  of 
the  United  States  Government  while  in  the  sacred  desk,  exposed  to 
the  rude  stare  of  a  mob  while  they  conveyed  me  through  the  streets  to 
the  guard-room  with  my  surplice  upon  me  —  I  must  have  my  revenge. 
I  wish  to  make  these  men  feel  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  between  us  \ 
I  wish  to  show  them  how  Christians  should  act  in  such  cases.  Let 
this  gentleman  be  able  to  say  that  he  felt  perfectly  safe  in  praying  for 
Mr.  Lincoln,  for  the  United  States  Congress,  and  for  the  United 
States  army,  though  surrounded  by  the  army  of  General  Lee." 

Goodness,  Love,  Forbearance. 

In  Richmond  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woodbridge  and  family  (and  this  was 
true  of  other  clergymen)  were  found  ready  to  furnish  books,  papers, 
etc.,  to  abate  the  rigors  of  prison  life  to  Federal  soldiers  in  the  Libby. 
One  of  the  chaplains  relinquished  his  other  work  and  devoted  him- 
self to  visiting  and  preaching  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  min- 
istering to  their  wants.  This  was  followed  up  by  frequent  visits  and 
ministrations  of  various  kinds ;  and  it  is  said  that  all  the  supplies 
sent  from  the  North  to  the  prisoners  of  war  were  brought  about  by  a 
chaplain  in  a  North  Carolina  regiment. 

I  have  witnessed  a  scene  which  I  wish  I  could  photograph  upon 
the  minds  of  the  friends  of  soldiers  in  the  North.     It  was   at  the 
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Libby  prison.  Thousands  of  soldiers  were  confined  there.  The 
largest  upper  floor  was  selected  for  religious  worship.  The  chaplain 
of  the  Sixth  North  Carolina  regiment,  who  had  devoted  himself  to 
this  work,  had  gathered  around  him  a  large  throng  of  these  men. 
They  were  arranged  in  semi-circles :  the  first  rows  sat  upon  the  floor, 
the  next  were  on  their  knees,  the  others  stood  in  the  rear,  so  that  all 
could  see  and  hear.  In  the  midst  was  the  chaplain.  "  Should  you 
ever  be  permitted  to  get  back  to  your  friends  and  homes,  I  wish  you 
to  tell  it  there  that  we  ministers  of  religion  in  the  South  came  to  you 
here,  not  to  upbraid  you  with  invading  our  homes,  but  to  comfort  and 
cheer  you  in  your  present  uncomfortable  condition  ;  and  it  will  be  my 
study  to  avoid  saying  anything  that  can  be  so  construed  as  to  give 
you  pain.  I  stand  among  you  as  but  a  poor  representative  of  the 
Southern  people.  If  others  were  here  in  my  place,  they  would  win 
your  hearts  by  their  loving  words,  and  your  minds  by  the  wisdom  of 
their  counsels  ;  but  as  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  address  you,  let  me  tell 
you  the  plain  and  simple  story  of  Him  who  once  came  a  long  way 
and  suffered  much  in  order  to  speak  words  of  life  and  love  and  hope 
to  those  who  were  all  their  life-time  in  bondage  through  fear  of  death, 
and  to  break  their  bonds  asunder  and  set  them  free  ;  yes,  and  to- 
place  them  in  a  land  of  peace  and  plenty,  where  there  shall  be  no 
more  war."  It  would  be  impossible  to  recall  the  words  spoken  ;  but 
the  emotions  of  those  men  as  they  listened  to  words  of  life  and  love 
and  home  amid  scenes  of  death  and  war,  emotions  that  flashed  in 
every  feature  of  their  countenances,  and  the  wondrous  earnestness 
and  power  of  their  song  as  they  all  joined  in  when  the  address  was 
ended  — 

"  Lo  !    what  a  cloud  of  witnesses  encompass  us  around  : 
Men  once  like  us  with  suffering  tried,  but  now  with  glory  crowned" — 

these  are  still  fresh  in  my  recollection.  I  am  the  only  one  living 
that  witnessed  that  scene ;  Lieutenant  Sceva,  Captain  May,  and  all 
those  ofircers  and  men  are  now  dead. 

Another  scene  occurred  at  Hamilton's  Crossing  in  1862.  It  illus- 
trates the  influence  of  war  in  bringing  out  fraternal  feelings  where 
partisan  rancor  is  too  apt  to  rule.  It  was  an  encounter  between  a 
Baptist  and  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  the  Baptist  had  the  better 
of  his  Episcopal  brother.  It  was  a  night  scene,  and  being  the  eve 
of  the  battle  fought  there  between  Lee  and  Burnside,  it  was  the  last 
evening  to  many  of  those  who  stood  around,  two  of  whom  I  helped 
to  bury  on  the  very  spot  a  few  days  after.  A  Baptist  chaplain 
hearing  that  an  Episcopal  chaplain  had  arrived  at  Mr.  John  Marie's 
house,  waited  on  him  and  asked  him  to  come  out  to  his  camp-fire  and 
address  his  comrades.  "  Bring  your  book  with  you,  and  I  will  help 
you  in  your  service ;  and  I  will  go  round  and  gather  a  good  large 
congregation  to  hear  you."  And  there  was  witnessed  the  grand 
worship  of  the  Episcopal  church  (or  a  part  of  it)  by  the  lurid  light 
of  camp-fires  shared  in  by  men  of  all  denominations,  and  by  chap- 
lains who  were  Baptists  and  Methodists  ;  and  the  last  earthly  words 
of  religious  instruction  were  listened  to  by  men  who  were  in  a  few 
hours  in  eternity.  The  last  words  of  the  hymn  were  — 
31 
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"  My  lifted  eye  without  a  tear 
The  gathering  storm  shall  see, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  know  no  fear  — 
That  heart  will  rest  on  thee." 

During  the  battles  around  Richmond  I  rode  through  a  forest  that 
contained  acres  of  dead  bodies,  and  seeing  a  group  of  soldiers,  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  it  meant.  Upon  approaching  the  spot  I  saw  a 
Southern  chaplain  kneeling  down  and  binding  up  the  wounds  of  two 
Federal  officers.  He  tore  off  from  his  own  person  the  last  article  of 
linen  that  he  possessed  to  make  bandages  for  their  wounds,  and  before 
he  left  them  they  had  all  the  water  that  had  been  in  his  canteen  and 
all  the  bread  from  his  haversack.  I  have  often  wondered  if  those 
men  lived,  and  if  so,  whether  they  ever  sought  out  and  thanked  him 
who  saved  their  lives. 

I  can  only  add  one  other  incident  now,  and  must  reserve  others 
for  a  future  number  of  the  magazine. 

"  For  whom  are  you  gathering  those  berries  ? "  was  said  to  a  chap- 
lain, near  a  Mr.  Pendleton's,  near  7/hite  Oak  Swamp,  on  the  evening 
after  the  battle  of  Malvern.  "For  sorr.s  brave  officer  that  cannot 
leave  his  regiment  to  get  berries,"  he  replied.  An  hour  after  I  saw 
him  hand  them  to  Stonev/all  Jackson,  v/ho  seemed  to  enjoy  them  as 
only  a  hungry  and  thirsty  man  can  do.  But  he  was  wearied  and 
sleepy  as  well  as  hungry,  as  v/ill  be  seer. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  chaplain  had  gathered  Mr.  Pendleton's 
family  into  the  sitting-room  for  prayers ;  he  then  asked  an  aide  to  call 
in  Gen.  J.  He  returned  and  reported  the  General  asleep,  sitting  at 
the  supper  table,  with  knife  and  fork  in  his  hands  and  a  piece  of 
meat  on  his  fork.  The  chaplain  then  requested  Major  Dabney  to 
wake  him  and  inform  him  of  prayers.  After  prayers  all  left  the  room 
but  Gen.  Jackson  and  myself,  when  he  remarked,  "  If  the  chaplain 
had  not  said  that  the  psalm  v/as  that  for  the  day  I  should  have  thought 
he  had  selected  it  for  me.  It  suits  me  ;  it  is  a  providential  event  that 
we  met  here,  and  that  he  read  it ;  it  gives  me  new  life  and  purpose." 
He  probably  referred  to  the  words  : 

"  It  is  God  that  girdeth  me  with  strength  of  war ;  He  maketh  my 
way  perfect ;  He  maketh  my  feet  like  hart's  feet ;  He  setteth  me  up 
on  high ;  He  teacheth  my  hands  to  fight ;  Mine  arms  break  even  the 
bow  of  steel :  I  will  follow  upon  mine  enemies,  and  overtake  them  : 
Neither  will  I  turn  again  till  I  have  destroyed  them :  I  will  smite 
them  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  stand.  Thou  hast  girded  me  with 
strength  unto  the  battle :  Thou  makest  mine  enemies  turn  their  backs 
upon  me.  He  shall  send  down  from  on  high  to  fetch  me  ;  He  shall 
take  me  out  of  many  waters.  Thou  shalt  save  the  people  that  are  in 
adversity ;  Thou  shalt  bring  down  the  high  looks  of  the  proud.  I  will 
love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength." 

D. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
Quite  a  Skirmish  behind  a  Fan.     Archie's  Warning. 

"^7'OUR  little  song  is  very  bright  and  sweet,  Senorita,  and 
j[  the  advice  is  good  enough  too ;  but  the  winning  is  not 
so  easy.  I  understand  how  to  lead  a  charge,  can  play  at  broad 
swords  moderately  well;  but  woman  is  to  me  a  problem  hard  to  solve, 
and  your  race  has  certainly  furnished  me  with  no  key  to  unlock  the 
unknown.  A  Spanish,  lady  must  have  as  many  hearts  as  her  eyes 
flash  love-glances  at  her  admirers.  Such  glances  from  such  eyes  for 
one  only  would  be  worth  to  me  more  than  a  decoration  from  my  sov- 
ereign." 

The  rustle  of  a  dress  here  indicated  that  Senora  La  Riva  had  de- 
termined to  look  well  to  affairs  in  the  dining-hall,  and  leave  the 
Colonel  to  the  tender  influences  of  Senorita  Pico.  With  her  blandest 
smile  she  said,  "  Will  Senor  the  Colonel  excuse  me  only  a  little 
while  ?  it  is  time  we  should  have  dined,  and  still  Caspar  delays.  I 
go  to  see  why  it  is." 

"  We  can  ill  afford  to  spare  your  good  company,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
with  more  of  gallantry  than  truth  ;  "but  a  soldier  learns  first  of  all, 
if  he  cannot  control,  to  yield  to  circumstances.  We  can  only  excuse 
you  a  very  little  while." 

There  was  a  little  grace  of  movement  left  in  Senora  La  Riva,  and 
as  her  broad  figure  rolled  along  the  spacious  drawing-room  toward 
the  door  of  the  dining-hall,  there  was  an  air  of  dignity  in  every  action 
that  asserted  her  right  to  the  social  pre-eminence  that  was  accorded 
to  her  not  only  by  her  friends  but  by  all  who  knew  her.  In  strength 
of  character  she  was  greatly  the  superior  of  her  daughter,  her  prin- 
cipal weak  point  being  a  desire  to  see  Senorita  Pico  universally 
admired  and  the  conqueror  of  every  gallant  brought  within  her  ia- 
fluence.  Colonel  Sparks  was  handsome,  reputed  wealthy,  and  while 
the  fond  mamma  did  not  once  think  of  him  as  a  suitable  husband  for 
her  daughter,  owing  to  his  foreign  birth  and  the  many  differences 
that  naturally  existed  between  them,  still  the  Colonel  was  desirable 
as  a  lover  and  counted  one  more  in  the  list  of  Senorita  Pico's  ad- 
mirers, and  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  entangle  him.  The 
Colonel  had  seen  but  little  of  female  society  ;  having  cpsnt  his  early 
days  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  and  his  rather  odd  habits  proving 
anything  else  than  attractive  to  the  belles  residing  near  Mallow 
Marsh,  he  had  before  joining  the  army  spent  much  of  his  time  after 
leaving  the  University  either 'in  his  own  library  or  in  directing  the 
improvement  of  the  old  homestead.  Senorita  Pico  was  wise  beyond 
her  years,  and  it  did  not  take  her  long  to  discover  that  while  Colonel 
Sparks  might  be  a  very  efficient  and  gallant  soldier,  his  education  so 
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far  as  his  association  with  female  society  was  concerned  had  been 
strangely  neglected,  and  therefore  he  was  fair  game  for  any  clever 
woman  who  chose  to  initiate  him.  Had  he  only  known  any  of  the 
gallants  of  Badajoz,  they  could  have  told  him  much  of  their  own  ex- 
perience ;  but  so  blind  are  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  once  passes  within 
the  charmed  circle  that  surrounds  an  artful  and  attractive  woman,  we 
question  whether  any  warning  ever  turns  back  a  chosen  victim  from 
his  fate.  The  belle  of  Badajoz  had  won  all  the  hearts  she  had  ever 
thought  worth  winning  before,  and  now  the  handsome  young  English- 
man was  for  the  first  time  brought  vyithin  her  influence,  and  her 
resolution  was  quickly  taken. 

With  a  soft  glance,  free  from  the  glittering  flash  she  bestowed  on 
her  Spanish  lovers,  she  turned  toward  the  Colonel  as  her  mother 
closed  the  door  behind  her  in  going  out.  An  instant  more,  and  with 
a  blush,  her  face  was  veiled  behind  an  exquisitely  beautiful,  almost 
gossamer  fan,  with  which  she  had  been  gracefully  playing,  as  she  said, 
"  Ah,  Colonel,  we  know  well  what  all  such  gallant  speeches  mean. 
Men  think  we  have  no  hearts ;  at  least  that  our  hearts  are  in  our  eyes 
and  a  few  tears  will  wash  away  all  traces  of  a  wound ;  therefore  they 
treat  us  as  the  plaything  of  an  hour,  say  sweet  things  to  us,  and  never 
once  think  of  them  again." 

"Senorita  must  not  judge  so  harshly.  I  know  not  how  other  men 
feel  or  think,  for  I  am  a  novice  in  all  such  things ;  but  speaking  for 
myself,  I  can  assure  you  that  what  /  say  is  from  an  honest  heart,  nor 
would  I  wound  the  most  callous  woman  did  I  even  know  that  she 
was  trifling  with  a  love  as  pure  as  gold.  I  have  studied  many  branches 
of  art  and  science,  but  woman  has  remained  a  sealed  book  to  me ; 
will  you  unclasp  the  lids,  and  give  me  a  glance  within  ? " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  was  the  silvery  ringing  sound  with  which  Senorita 
Pico  prefaced  her  reply.  "  Colonel  Sparks,  do  not  trifle  with  a  child 
in  the  ways  of  art.  You  have  so  many  volumes  of  experience,  do 
give  me  their  contents.  I  shall  then  be  wiser,  and  my  little  life  will 
be  happier  too.  A  young  girl  may  learn  so  much  from  such  a  friend 
as  I  hope  you  will  be  to  me." 

"  A  good  friend  I  can  safely  promise  to  be.  Indeed,  I  might  be 
something  more,  with  your  permission;  but  I  am  a  poor  adviser, 
Senorita.  My  volumes  are  all  filled  with  the  rough  hard  lessons  of 
every-day  life ;  no  sentiment  there  —  not  one  love-passage.  I  leave 
it  with  you  to  write  with  your  own  hand  the  first  page." 

As  the  Colonel  ceased  speaking  he  glanced  in  the  direction  of  his 
fair  companion,  and  beheld  such  a  succession  of  dissolving  views  as 
he  had  never  seen  before.  The  fan  was  kept  in  ceaseless  motion,  the 
the  ivory  frame  making  a  clicking  sound,  while  Senorita  Pico's  face 
bloomed  with  color,  her  eyes  flashed,  and  a  smile  of  exquisite  sweet- 
ness played  around  her  mouth.  Sparks  gazed  with  increased  admira- 
tion, and  waited  to  hear  what  answer  she  would  give  to  the  first  words 
of  love  he  had  yet  spoken.  A  moment  longer  she  held  him  suspended ; 
then  bringing  the  fan  up  to  her  face,  with  her  bright  eyes  peeping  at 
him  just  over  the  top  of  it,  she  said  : 

"The  Colonel  is  premature  ;  we  know  not  each  other,  and  how  can 
there  be  love  .■'    What  there  may  be  some  time  hence  I  shall  not  say. 
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I  will  keep  the  blank  page  of  your  book  open  ;  there  may  be  some- 
thing written  there  yet.  Now  let  me  sing  you  a  little  song,"  and 
without  waiting  for  his  assent  she  seized  her  guitar  again,  and  made 
it  ring  out  a  melodious  accompaniment  while  she  sang  — 

TRUST  NOT. 

Trust  not  April  soft  and  smiling, 

With  its  gleams  of  sunshine  bright, 
As  with  light  and  shade  beguiling 

Earth  is  clad  in  bloom  and  light. 

April  comes  and  April  passes 

Like  its  sunshine  and  its  showers : 
So  the  vows  of  men  to  lasses 

Only  help  to  pass  the  hours- 
Trust  not  Summer  with  its  flowers ; 

They  will  fade  and  droop  and  die. 
So  will  vows  from  love's  avowers : 

If  they  will  not,  tell  me  why ! 

Autumn  blights  each  bloom  of  Summer 

With  its  winds  and  nipping  frost. 
And  each  flow'ret  without  murmur 

From  its  stem  is  rudely  tossed. 

Then  old  Winter,  drear  and  chilling, 

Wraps  us  in  his  mantle  white. 
Every  warm  emotion  stilling  : 

Does  love  bloom  in  Winter's  night  ? 

Trust  not,  trust  not !    is  my  chorus  ; 

Trust  not,  trust  not  !    is  my  song  : 
Lovers  plead  that  they  adore  us; 

But  we  know  that  they  are  wrong. 

A  further  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Colonel  was  now  pre- 
vented by  the  entrance  of  Senora  La  Riva  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  daughter  had  ceased  singing.  Opportunity  had  been  given  for 
just  so  much  in  the  role,  and  the  mother  knew  well  when  there 
should  be  a  change  of  scene.  Walking  up  to  where  the  young  people 
were  sitting,  she  said,  "Will  Senor  the  Colonel  pardon  me.?  but 
dinner  is  now  waiting,  and  dinner  should  always  be  taken  at  the 
moment  it  is  ready." 

"  Senora  is  quite  right,"  was  the  Colonel's  reply,  as  he  arose  and 
offered  to  the  hostess  and  her  daughter  each  an  arm  to  escort  them 
to  the  dining-hall.  Soon  he  was  seated  at  a  table  almost  bending 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  expensive  glass  and  silver  service  that 
adorned  it,  while  Caspar  and  his  trained  assistants  brought  on  a 
succession  of  tempting  dishes  whose  very  odors  made  the  edge  of  his 
delicate  appetite  a  trifle  keener  than  before,  while  the  rare  old  wines 
from  the  Don's  cellar  enlivened  his  spirits  and  filled  him  with  a  glow 
comfortable  and  pleasurable,  only  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  felt  when  depressed  or  weakened  the  cheering  influences  of  a 
sip  of  old  Madeira  or  Port.  With  the  flow  of  wine  came  an  outflow 
of  spirits,  and  the  trio  were  soon  indulging  in  compliment  and  re- 
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partee  with  all  the  freedom  of  old  friends.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
found  the  lamps  all  ablaze  in  the  dining-hall,  servants  still  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  wine  and  nuts  still  passing  from  one  to  another. 

Colonel  Sparks  knew  well  his  strength,  for  he  had  indulged  in 
many  a  bout  at  his  club,  and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  bewilder  him 
with  wine ;  but  he  had  never  before  encountered  any  of  the  fair  sex 
who  could  tip  a  decanter  so  frequently  with  impunity ;  and  as  he 
drank  he  was  led  to  wonder  if  at  their  rising  from  the  table  they 
would  be  as  clear-footed  as  they  were  now  in  thought  and  expression. 
Judge  then  of  his  surprise  when  at  last  Senora  La  Riva,  touching  a 
a  little  silver  bell  at  her  side,  instructed  Caspar  to  remove  the  wine- 
cloth,  and  rising,  invited  her  guest  to  return  to  the  drawing-room, 
leading  the  way  with  a  dignified  and  steady  step,  while  Senorita  Pico 
accepted  his  arm  and  tripped  as  smoothly  by  his  side  as  if  she  had 
not  touched  a  drop  from  the  sparkling  cup  that  day. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  behind  a  bank  of  bright  orange  and 
purple  clouds,  and  the  whole  sky  was  now  flushed  with  his  departing 
glory,  as  walking  through  the  drawing-room,  Senora  La  Riva  invited 
the  Colonel  to  bring  Senorita  out  on  a  balcony  that  clung  to  the 
outside  of  the  drawing-room  like  a  little  nest.  From  this  balcony 
they  could  see  the  busy  street  below  with  its  throng  of  comers  and 
goers,  and  hear  their  clatter  and  laughter,  with  now  and  then  the 
touch  of  a  guitar  and  a  snatch  of  song.  In  conformity  to  the  custom 
with  all  dwellers  in  a  warm  climate,  the  towns-people  of  Badajoz  were 
out  in  great  numbers,  priest,  peasant,  nobility  and  soldiery  mingling 
in  the  throng,  and  all  enjoying  the  cool  breeze  of  the  evening  as  they 
good-naturedly  crowded  each  other. 

Looking  out  on  the  sky,  then  turning  toward  her  mother  with  now 
and  then  a  quick  glance  at  the  crowd  below,  Senorita  Pico  said,  "  Do, 
Mamma,  let  us  take  the  Colonel  to  the  opera  to-night,  if  he  is  well 
enough  to  venture  into  the  cool  evening  air." 

"O  yes,  Pico,  the  opera,  the  opera!  Pardon,  Senor  the  Colonel, 
that  I  did  not  think  of  it  before.  There  is  a  new  prima-donna 
to-night,  and  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Badajoz  will  be  there.  Will 
Senor  the  Colonel  go?" 

"With  great  pleasure,  ladies.  I  would  venture  much  for  the  en- 
joyment you  promise  \  and  Senorita  must  also  promise  that  she  will 
show  me  all  her  fair  friends,  and  teach  me  the  art  by  which  she  so 
skilfully  flirts  that  dangerous  weapon,  the  fan.  Give  a  Spanish  lady 
a  fan  and  mantilla,  and  be  she  ever  so  plain  in  feature,  she  becomes 
at  once  irresistible." 

"  Fi,  fi,  Colonel ! "  replied  the  little  Pico,  with  a  smile  and  a  shrug ; 
"our  hearts  only  are  soft,  not  our  heads,  and  we  do  not  believe  such 
speeches.  Go  now,  and  make  yourself  irresistible  for  the  opera, 
while  we  only  follow  your  example  ;  for  a  little  while,  adieu."  With 
lio-ht  and  airy  grace  the  little  coquette  waltzed  out  of  the  room, 
followed  by  her  ponderous  mamma,  leaving  the  Colonel  to  use  the 
next  hour  for  such  preparation  as  he  might  choose  to  make. 

With  only  a  little  unsteady  step  (for  the  Colonel  felt  his  wine)  did 
he  find  his  way  to  his  dressing-room  ;  and  there  he  found  Archie 
Clevis  busy  in  polishing  his  scabbard  and  belt-buckle. 
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"Very  opportunely,  Archie,"  was  his  first  exclamation,  "Make 
them  bright,  for  I  shall  wear  my  sword  to-night.  You  may  get  out 
my  dress-uniform  as  well." 

"  How  so.  Master  Hampden  ?  You  be  not  going  to  ventur'  out 
to-night;  it  is  too  cool,  and  you  are  not  well  yet  by  a  consider'ble." 

"  Can't  help  that,  Archie  ;  I  am  going  to  escort  the  ladies  to  the 
opera,  and  their  coach  will  be  waiting  in  an  hour ;  so  hurry  up  and 
assist  me  to  be  ready." 

"In  course  I  will.  Master  Hampden,  if  it's  agreeable  to  you;  but 
it's  resky,  and  I  don't  like  to  see  you  go.  Master  Hampden,"  and 
Archie  here  looked  at  his  master  very  earnestly,  "for  the  Lord's 
sake  don't  be  fallin'  in  love  with  that  Miss  Pico.  She  will  witch  you 
if  she  gets  a  chance,  and  I  say,  don't  give  her  the  chance ;  these 
fureigners  make  dangerous  women." 

"  Have  any  of  them  witched  you,  Archie,  that  you  have  such  a 
wholesome  fear  of  them  .-•  " 

"  Bless  your  heart  no.  Sir  ;  I'm  afeard  of  them  just  naterally  so. 
Never  a  bit  do  I  talk  to  any  of  the  maids  here,  although  I  can  jabber 
a  little  Spanish." 

"  But  tell  me,  Archie,  don't  you  think  Miss  Pico  is  pretty.? " 

"  Pretty !  indeed  she  is.  Master  Hampden,  and  there's  the  danger. 
If  she  looked  like  the  old  Madam,  all  bunched  out  and  greasy  with 
olive  ile  stewin'  out  of  her  when  it  is  warm,  you'd  be  safe  enough ; 
but  Miss  Pico  is  soft  as  thistle-down,  talks  low  and  sweet,  looks  so 
lovin'  with  them  dark  eyes,  when  she  don't  mean  it  a  bit  more  for  you 
than  any  other  man." 

"  How  do  you  know  she  don't,  Archie  ?  " 

"  Lor',  Master  Hampden,  I  was  walkin'  on  the  street  late  one  night 
since  we  came  here,  and  I  passed  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  were 
talkin'  so  low  and  walkin'  so  slow  that  I  came  plump  up  to  them 
before  I  found  that  they  were  movin'  at  all.  He  had  her  hand  in 
his,  and  was  lookin'  at  her  as  tender  as  he  knew  how,  while  s/ic  looked 
as  if  she  was  dyin'  of  love.  Well,  Sir,  the  lady  was  Miss  Pico,  and 
the  gentleman  was  an  old  Spaniard.  I  don't  know  his  name,  but  he 
comes  here  often." 

"You  think  then  that  Miss  Pico's  heart  is  engaged,  do  you, 
Archie  ? " 

"I  tell  you.  Master  Hampden,  she  hasn't  anything  like  a  heart. 
She  likes,  never  loves ;  and,  pardon  my  plainness  of  speech.  Sir,  is 
one  of  the  devil's  chosen  tools." 

"You  speak  plainly,  and  I  must  call  you  a  saucy  fellow,  Archie," 
said  the  Colonel  a  little  tartly.  "Remember  the  kindness  we  have 
received  from  this  family ;  indeed  I  may  owe  my  life  to  them,  and 
whatever  you  may  think,  you  should  not  say  hard  things  of  them." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Master  Hampden,  but  I  couldn't  help  just 
warnin'  you  a  little  bit.  The  old  Don  is  a  fine  old  gentleman,  Sir, 
but  I  don't  like  the  woman-kind  here,  and  only  hope  you  won't  like 
that  young  one  too  well  for  your  own  good,"  and  for  fear  of  more 
scolding  Archie  busied  himself  with  getting  out  the  Colonel's  hand- 
somest suit  and  putting  an  extra  polish  on  boots  and  scabbard. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  Dream  a  Reality.     At  the  Opera.     A  New  Character. 

With  soldierly  promptness  Colonel  Sparks  made  his  appearance  in 
the  drawing-room  in  advance  of  his  hostess  and  Senorita  Pico,  and 
reclining  on  one  of  the  luxurious  sofas,  quietly  awaited  their  arrival. 
The  soft  lamp-light  and  the  somnolent  influence  of  the  wine  soon 
caused  him  to  fall  into  a  light  slumber ;  and  how  long  he  might  have 
slept  we  know  not,  but  a  dream  startled  him  by  its  vividness,  and 
caused  him  suddenly  to  start  up  and  gaze  about  him  in  the  most 
bewildered  manner.  In  his  dream  he  saw  a  beautiful  woman,  with 
dark  eyes  and  a  bewitching  smile,  he  had  surely  seen  before,  standing 
just  inside  the  balcony,  robed  in  a  rose-colored  silk  with  a  diamond 
cluster  flashing  in  the  light  as  it  confined  a  lace  collar  of  exquisite 
fineness,  her  head  and  shoulders  draped  in  a  lace  mantilla,  clasped 
just  over  her  brow  with  a  spray  of  emeralds.  By  her  side  stood  a 
middle-aged  man,  tall  and  spare,  with  a  dark  olive  complexion,  and 
the  wrinkles  in  his  brow  and  cheeks  indicated  that  he  was  either  past 
middle-life  or  had  lived  faster  than  was  safe  for  those  who  would 
preserve  their  youth  and  grow  old  gracefully.  He  was  in  full  evening 
dress,  affecting  all  the  adornments  of  a  youthful  beau,  and  seemed  to 
the  sleeping  Colonel  to  be  earnestly  persuading  the  fair  lady  to  take 
some  step  which  evidently  aroused  a  remonstrance ;  and  the  scene 
savored  so  much  of  a  reality  that  the  sleeper  could  no  longer  rest,  but 
rising  to  his  feet,  as  we  have  stated,  endeavored  to  assure  himself  of 
his  own  identity.  Rubbing  his  eyes  to  get  them  well  open,  he  must 
have  looked  ludicrous  indeed  to  a  pair  of  mischievous  eyes  that  were 
now  peeping  at  him  over  her  fan.  There  she  stood  in  rose-colored 
silk,  with  diamond  brooch,  mantilla  and  emerald  spray,  just  as  he  had 
seen  her  in  his  dream,  and  for  the  moment  he  could  not  tell  whether 
he  was  still  sleeping  or  awake.  In  this  transition  state  he  gave  a 
sudden  spring  forward,  and  caught  in  his  arms,  not  a  phantom,  but 
a  beautiful  reality,  which  he  held  for  a  moment  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  escape. 

"  Oh,  oh,  Senor  the  Colonel,  fie,  fie  !  you  should  not  be  so  saucy," 
ejaculated  the  struggling  little  beauty.  .  "What  would  Mamma  say.^"' 

"Zounds!  Where  am  I?"  asked  the  bewildered  Colonel,  as  he 
gently  released  the  blushing  Pico. 

"  Oh,  that  is  too  good !  Does  not  the  Colonel  know  where  he  is 
really?  Then  I  might  forgive  him  for  being  saucy,"  and  her  merry 
laughter  rang  through  the  arches  of  the  drawing-room. 

"  I  humbly  crave  your  pardon,  Senorita.  Surely  I  have  been 
dreaming,  and  was  only  awakened  by  my  phantom  proving  a  sub- 
stantial reality;  and  the  proving  was  the  sweetest  part,  only  I  became 
conscious  of  my  mistake  too  soon." 

"  Oh,  what  an  impudent  man  !  What  shall  I  say  when  you  dare 
say  so  much  ?  and  if  you  are  so  bad  now,  what  shall  we  do  when  you 
are  well  again?     Ha,  ha,  ha!  how  saucy  these  Englishmen  are." 

"I  do  beg  pardon,  Senorita,  for  giving  you  such  a  surprise,  but 
should  not  be  willing  to  give  up  the  memory  of  it,     I  was  really 
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half  asleep,  and  had  been  dreaming  of  a  beautiful  woman  dressed  just 
as  you  are  now,  even  to  the  ornaments  you  wear.  She  was  standing 
inside  the  window  yonder,  and  by  her  side  stood  a  tall,  thin,  dark- 
looking  man  with  heavy  moustache.  Tell  me,  Senorita,  how  long 
have  you  been  in  the  room,  and  did  any  one  come  in  with  you.-*  It 
seems  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  what  I  saw  so  plainly  was  only  a 
dream." 

"  Ha,  ha !  the  Colonel  had  a  little  too  much  wine,  and  was  dream- 
ing indeed  ;  for  I  had  but  a  moment  entered  when  he  gave  me  such 
a  warm  reception.  Wake  up  now  and  button  my  gloves,  for  Mamma 
is  coming,  and  we  must  go." 

How  plump  and  smooth  each  little  gloved  hand  felt  as  she  laid  it 
confidingly  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  gently 
pressed  the  wrist  and  carefully  fastened  each  loop.  He  did  not  hurry 
about  it,  nor  did  she  hurry  him,  neither  of  them  believing  that  "  if  it 
were  well  it  were  done,  it  were  well  it  were  done  quickly." 

Mamma  now  made  her  appearance,  and  the  Colonel  volunteering 
the  same  service  for  her  he  had  just  completed  for  the  daughter,  found 
the  task  of  making  the  loops  and  buttons  meet  much  more  difficult 
and  far  less  romantic  than  when  he  held  the  hands  of  the  fair  Senorita  ; 
but  the  masses  of  flesh  were  overlooped  at  last.  Senora  expressed 
her  thanks,  and  the  trio  descending  to  the  court  below,  entered  the 
family  coach,  and  were  soon  at  the  door  of  the  already  crowded 
opera-house. 

Two  figures  had  followed  the  coach  as  it  left  the  court  of  the  La 
Riva  mansion,  the  one  leaving  last  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the 
other,  and  each  seeking  to  avoid  recognition  by  drawing  his  cloak 
well  up  to  his  face  as  if  to  keep  away  the  damp  night-air.  With 
stealthy  but  rapid  strides  they  kept  within  sight  of  the  coach,  and  as 
Colonel  Sparks  and  the  ladies  passed  across  the  sidewalk  and  into 
the  vestibule  of  the  opera-house,  he  saw  standing  in  the  shadow  of 
one  of  the  pillars  the  same  face  he  had  seen  so  plainly  in  his  dream. 
With  a  visible  start  he  paused,  exclaiming,  "  Senorita,  there !  "  but 
before  Pico  could  follow  the  direction  of  his  finger,  the  tall,  thin 
apparition  had  vanished. 

"  I  see  nothing  but  a  crowd  of  people,  Colonel ;  do  let  us  go  in,  or 
we  shall  be  crushed." 

"  Do  not  think  me  a  lunatic,  ladies.  My  eyes  did  not  deceive  me 
this  time,  and  I  certainly  saw  standing  within  the  shadow  of  that 
pillar  the  man  I  saw  in  my  dream  talking  with  Senorita  in  the 
drawing-room." 

"Mamma,  we  really  must  not  give  the  Colonel  so  much  wine  at 
dinner ;  he  has  seen  two  ghosts  within  an  hour.  But  let  us  hurry ; 
the  overture  has  begun,  and  the  curtain  will  soon  rise." 

Thus  urged,  the  Colonel  conducted  the  ladies  to  their  private  box, 
and  they  were  soon  engaged  in  making  signs  of  recognition  to  a  host 
of  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  house ;  but  he  could  not  for  some 
time  enjoy  the  display  of  dress  and  beauty  around  him  for  thinking 
of  the  strange  figure  that  had  twice  shadowed  his  path  during  the 
evening.  It  was  a  gorgeous  sight  to  look  around  from  one  of  the 
boxes  on  the  different  types  of  Spanish  beauty  to  be  seen  wherever 
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the  eye  turned  ;  and  all  were  clad  in  rich  bright  colors,  many  sparkled 
with  gems  of  rare  beauty.     All  were  gay  and  smiling. 

The  Colonel  soon  found  that  Senorita  Pico  was  the  centre  of  a 
large  circle,  and  their  box  was  crowded  during  the  pauses  between 
the  acts  by  the  beaux  of  Badajoz,  who  greeted  him  with  an  indif- 
ferent politeness,  while  each  took  his  turn,  often  several  together,  in 
flattering  and  flirting  with  the  fair  Pico.  She  well  understood  her 
art  and  played  upon  the  feelings  of  each  newcomer  with  a  consum- 
mate skill  the  Colonel  had  never  seen  equalled  —  never  attempting 
to  repeat  a  move  she  had  made  before,  ever  appearing  to  each  a 
fresh,  artless  child  of  a  girl  although  she  may  have  flirted  with  him  a 
hundred  times  before.  There  was  a  fascination  about  her  none  of 
them  could  resist,  and  the  strongest  testimonial  she  could  have  had 
was  given  by  the  troops  of  Badajoz  gentry  that  crowded  around  her 
net. 

Mamma  received  her  share  of  attention  from  those  who  would  win 
her  favor  for  the  sake  of  the  daughter,  and  the  Colonel  found  that 
their  box  was  not  only  a  favorite  resort,  but  continued  to  attract  a 
number  of  opera-glasses ;  and  the  rather  good-looking  young  Eng- 
lishman in  colonel's  uniform  came  in  for  his  full  share  of  observation, 
and  criticism  too,  if  he  could  judge  from  the  spasmodic  shrugs  of 
fair  shoulders,  and  the  smiles  and  eyes  that  were  exchanged  as  each 
beauty  whispered  to  her  nearest  neighbor. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  act,  and  before  the  La  Riva  box  was  filled 
with  visitants,  new  and  old,  there  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  which 
caused  Senorita  Pico  to  start ;  then  recovering  herself  instantl}',  she 
said,  "Please  excuse  me  one  moment;  I  think  Caspar  wishes  to 
speak  with  me,"  and  opening  the  door,  she  passed  outside  into  the 
gallery. 

As  the  Colonel  turned  to  watch  her  retreating  figure  as  she  opened 
and  passed  through  the  door,  he  saw  reflected  in  the  streak  of  light 
that  shone  through  the  door  on  the  gallery-wall  the  profile  of  the 
same  face  that  he  had  seen  in  the  drawing-room  and  in  the  shadow 
of  the  pillar. 

There  were  low  whisperings  outside,  and  then  a  voice  in  a  higher 
key  said,  "  Senorita  Pico,  I  will  come  in." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  Zurbano  must  not  come  in  now.  It  is  my  wish  that 
you  go  away." 

"And  it  is  my  wish  to  enter,"  was  the  sharp  response. 

"It  is  better  not,  Zurbano;  you  do  not  like  our  having  the  Colonel 
for  a  guest.  You  do  not  like  the  Colonel ;  why  then  should  you  wish 
to  meet  him? " 

"I  wish  my  eye  to  tell  him  what  my  tongue  burns  to  utter  —  how 
much  I  hate  his  race,  how  deep  is  my  hatred  to  him." 

"Zurbano,  Zurbano,  cease  !  You  are  enraged  now.  Go  home  ;  you 
will  feel  differently  in  the  morning." 

"  Pico,  will  the  morning  blot  out  the  memory  of  his  clasping  you 
in  his  arms?  Dreaming  indeed;  I  should  like  to  have  given  him  a 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  and  he  could  then  dream  at  his  leisure." 

"Zurbano,  this  is  worse  than  nonsense.  Colonel  Sparks  is  a 
o-entleman  and  intended  no  indignity,  but  was  really  not  awake  when 
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he  gave  me  such  a  greeting.  You  are  in  no  condition  now  to  see 
him,  and  I  command  you,  on  the  peril  of  my  lasting  displeasure  if 
you  disobey,  to  leave  this  opera-house." 

Senorita  Pico's  command  was  accompanied  by  a  fiery  flash  of  her 
bright  eyes,  and  the  energetic  stamp  of  her  little  foot  could  be  heard 
distinctly  where  the  object  of  all  this  outburst  sat,  apparently  talking 
earnestly  to  "mamma,"  but  really  a  listener;  for  he  knew  that  he 
was  under  discussion,  having  already  heard  much  of  the  altercation 
we  have  given. 

"  Pico,  I  go  at  your  command ;  but  I  will  yet  meet  him  and  teach 
him  to  respect  his  superiors  in  station  unless  you  have  him  speedily 
depart  from  your  house.  Make  him  cease  to  be  your  guest ;  then  let 
him  flirt  with  the  bar-maids  of  Badajoz.  I  care  not  to  meet  him," 
and  with  scowling  brow  the  angry  Spaniard  walked  rapidly  down  the 
gallery,  leaving  Senorita  Pico  to  re-enter  the  box. 

The  last  scene  is  enacted,  and  amid  the  encores  of  the  multitude 
the  prima-donna  is  led  to  the  footlights  and  gracefully  receives  a 
shower  of  bouquets;  then  the  galleries  are  crowded  with  the  brilliant 
throng  as  they  slowly  pass  out  to  the  carriages  that  await  them,  and 
soon  the  old  opera-house  is  dark  and  still.  It  was  so  late  when  they 
arrived  at  the  La  Riva  mansion  that  the  Colonel  made  no  allusion  to 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  but  bidding  the  ladies  good-night,  he 
retired  to  his  own  rooms,  and  was  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  smoking 
vigorously  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  calm  his  excited  nerves  and  brain, 
as  Archie  Clevis  entered,  and  quietly  proceeded  to  set  his  master's 
chamber  in  order  for  the  night. 

"  You  are  late  coming  in,  Archie.     Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  To  the  same  place  you  went,  Master  Hampden  ;  and  there  were 
five  of  us  went  from  this  house." 

"How  so?     Did  one  of  the  maids  favor  you  with  her  company?" 

"  Indeed  no.  Sir ;  I  will  tell  ye  all  about  it.  You  know  when  you 
handed  the  ladies  into  the  coach  I  was  standin'  in  the  court ;  and  just 
as  you  drove  off  I  saw  a  tall  man  wrapped  in  his  cloak  come  down  the 
private  stairs,  and  walk  rapid-like  through  the  court  and  archway  into 
the  street.  He  looked  'spicious  ;  and  as  I  had  nothin'  else  to  do,  I 
followed  him  all  along  until  we  reached  the  theatre,  and  the  last  I 
saw  of  him  then  he  was  leanin'  'gainst  a  pillar ;  and  he  watched  you 
like  a  hawk  when  you  carried  the  ladies  into  the  house.  When  you 
came  out  he  followed  the  coach  in  the  same  way,  and  I  followed  him 
back  here  ;  and  I  waited  out  about  the  arch  until  I  saw  him  go  away 
only  a  little  while  ago.  What  it  all  means.  Sir,  I  don't  know ;  but  I 
think  you  ought  to  find  out.  That  fellow  is  devilish-lookin',  and  he 
would  put  a  dagger  into  you  in  a  minute." 

"  Say  nothing  about  what  you  have  seen,  Archie.  It  is  strange  that 
a  stranger  should  be  my  enemy ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  such  is 
the  case,  and  I  will  be  careful  to  find  out  all  about  it." 

"  Please,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  we  are  better 
off  in  barracks  or  tenting  out.  I  shall  be  glad  when  we  get  away  from 
these  strange  people.  Fureigners  are  no  favorites  o'  mine,  and  half 
these  Spanishers  don't  know  now  what  we  are  fighting  for,  while 
t'other  half  had  rather  the  French  would  whip." 
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"There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  your  last  remark,  Archie,  but 
we  must  not  undervalue  our  friends.  Don  Alfonso  La  Riva  is  a  true 
patriot,  and  Senora  and  Senorita  are  very  kind  and  sympathetic, 
although  many  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Badajoz  favor 
the  French  cause.  As  soon  as  I  feel  strong  enough  to  ride  I  shall 
take  command  of  my  regiment,  and  meanwhile  we  must  show  our 
gratitude  to  our  friends  by  being  as  agreeable  guests  as  possible,  and 
endeavoring  to  enjoy  every  pleasure  which  they  offer  to  entertain  us." 

"All  but  your  flirtin'  with  Miss  Pico,  Master  Hampden;  that's  a 
dang'ous  diversion.  You  ain't  as  wise  about  women  as  she  is  about 
men,  and  I  don't  want  her  to  get  the  'vantage  of  you.  She's  got  lots 
of  followers  too,  and  it  mought  be  worse  for  you  even  if  you  got  the 
'vantage.  Some  of  them  Spanishers  would  spike  you  in  a  minute  if 
they  thought  you  were  goin'  to  win." 

"Archie,  you  are  a  chicken-hearted  fellow  indeed  —  afraid  of  your 
master's  defeat,  and  still  more  afraid  of  a  victory.  Leave  all  that  to 
me.  Keep  quiet  about  all  you  saw  to-night,  and  be  sure  you  let  me 
know  if  the  Spaniard  makes  his  appearance  here  in  that  clandestine 
manner  again.  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  any  more  to-night,  so  you  can 
go  to  sleep." 

(to  be  continued.) 
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I. 

At  Sea, day  of ,  i8 — . 

O  not  object,  my  dear  Maga,  to  the  vagueness  of  my  date  in 
this  initial  letter.  I  am  devoted  to  accuracy,  but  in  the 
present  case  accuracy  is  impossible  :  first,  because  I  am  travelling 
eastwardly  and  am  making  or  losing  time  constantly ;  second,  be- 
cause there  is  an  indefinite  looseness  about  things,  especially  the 
joints,  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  ship 
has  a  habit  of  slipping  from  under  one  in  an  unaccountable  and  highly 
exasperating  manner;  and  while  I  am  "penning  these  lines"  I  am 
braced  securely  on  three  sides  of  my  state-room,  and  watching  the 
fourth  side  (containing  an  area  of  four  square  feet)  with  sleepless 
vigilance.  Third,  because  I  don't  care  a  button  what  day  or  month 
it  is.     I   am  not  at  all  sick,  but  I  have  been  laughing  so  much  at 
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some  people  who  are  that  I  feel  exhausted,  likewise  indifferent  con- 
cerning all  sublunary  matters.  By-the-bye,  the  ship  made  an  extra- 
ordinary dive  last  night,  and  when  I  got  up  I  was  actually  looking 
down  on  the  moon.  There  was  a  volume  of  tossing  water  between 
me  and  the  luminary,  but  there  she  was  far  down  hill,  silvering  the 
crests  of  multitudinous  waves  that  were  piled  all  along  the  mighty 
slope.  Is  it  not  the  moon  that  is  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  from 
some  place?     .     . 

I  wrote  the  foregoing  lines  several  days  ago.  Since  the  last  date 
I  have  been  occupied  with  various  matters,  giving  some  incidental 
attention  to  the  sea.  I  have  been  trying  to  calculate  how  much  money 
would  be  enough  to  induce  the  authorities  on  this  ship  to  turn  her 
prow  to  the  nearest  land,  or  even  an  iceberg,  if  one  can  be  found  hard 
aground.  A  prolonged  residence  upon  any  sort  of  sure  foundation 
seems  to  me  about  the  sum  of  human  good.  I  am  sure  I  shall  never 
be  hungry  again,  and  the  state  of  the  commissariat  on  the  iceberg 
would  be  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference.  One  of  the  passengers 
hazarded  the  observation  that  "  it  was  cold  as  blazes  "  on  the  ship, 
and  though  I  am  ignorant  of  the  exact  thermal  condition  here  indi- 
cated, I  suppose  an  iceberg  hard  aground  would  not  have  a  more 
extreme  temperature.  My  present  conviction  is  that  I  should  be 
content  to  wait  until  the  march  of  progress  annexed  the  berg  to  the 
mainland,  by  a  suspension  bridge  or  submarine  railway.  Last  night 
I  counted  fifteen  stalwart  mariners  by  their  foot-prints  or  foot-falls  on 
the  deck  over  my  head.  Each  stalwart  mariner  was  propelling  a  large 
wheelbarrow,  laden  probably  with  pig-iron.  I  counted  also  fifteen 
small  boys  who  amused  themselves  and  charmed  the  passengers  by 
placing  cricket-bats  ahead  of  the  wheels,  so  that  the  iron-laden  bar- 
rows bumped  over  the  deck  with  hideous  regularity.  Tired  nature 
fell  asleep  about  midnight,  and  when  I  awoke  this  morning  they  were 
still  at  it.  I  went  on  deck  as  soon  as  possible  and  accosted  a  gentle- 
men with  yellow  bands  around  his  cap,  who  was  holding  a  very  curious 
conversation  with  another  gentleman  playing  with  a  huge  wheel. 

"  East  and  'alf  south  !  "  said  the  gentleman  with  the  cap. 

"  East  and  'alf  south,  Sir,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Steady !  " 

"  Steady,  Sir." 

As  they  appeared  to  have  finished  their  interlocution,  I  addressed 
the  gentleman  under  the  cap. 

"  Can  you  inform  me,  Sir,  whether  or  not  the  fifteen  muscular  sea- 
men who  have  been  wheeling  pig-iron  over  my  head  all  night,  are 
obliged  to  have  the  barrows  bumped  over  a  cricket-bat?" 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  puzzled  expression  of  countenance,  and 
said  : 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  which,  translated  into  ordinary  English, 
signified,  "What  in  the  blazes  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  I  answered,  "  that  fifteen  men  have  been  trund- 
ling wheelbarrows  laden  with  pig-iron  over  my  state-room  all  night." 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  that's  the  screw,  you  know.  She  pitches  a  good 
bit.     Wind  dead  ahead,  you  know. —  Port !  " 

"  Port  it  is,  Sir,"  answered  the  wheelman. 
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I  cannot  say  that  I  was  much  enlightened  by  this  information.  He 
told  me  twice  that  "  I  knew,"  and  I  did  not  like  to  contradict  him, 
thouo-h  I  was  positively  certain  that  I  did  not  know.  Again,  he  said 
"she  pitched  a  good  bit,"  and  I  am  sure  she  pitched  a  very  bad  bit ; 
and  although  both  he  and  the  wheelman  spoke  distinctly  of  "  Port,"  I 
saw  none  of  that  ruby  beverage  anywhere  near,  and  certainly  no  signs 
of  any  port  into  which  tossing  ships  enter  and  get  tied  securely  up. 
I  suppose  he  was  moved  by  the  discontented  expression  of  my  coun- 
tenance, as  he  took  my  arm,  and  we  staggered  together  to  the  stern. 
The  ship  appeared  to  sink  at  regular  intervals  into  a  whirlpool  of 
white  and  green  water  until  it  almost  came  aboard,  and  then  grace- 
fully emerge  amid  a  shower  of  spray  and  the  dull  roar  of  the  screw, 
only  to  sink  again  as  she  climbed  over  the  rough  waste  of  troubled 
waves.  There  were  ten  or  twelve  gulls  floating  on  their  broad  wings 
a  little  above  the  surface,  keeping  up  with  the  ship  with  no  apparent 
effort,  or  darting  down  after  some  edible  waif  from  the  vessel.  By- 
the-bye,  how  do  the  gulls  know  when  feeding-time  comes,  when  they 
may  reasonably  look  for  scraps  ? 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  my  companion,  "  you  see  when  she  pitches  the 
screw  comes  out  o'  water,  and  then  it  flies  round  a  bit  faster;  then 
when  her  bows  come  up  the  screw  goes  back  into  the  water  with  a 
thump." 

"  How  long  are  we  likely  to  have  this  pleasant  state  of  affairs  ? '' 
"  Cawnt  tell,  I'm  sure.     These  east  winds  generally  last  four  or  five 
days.     If  it  crawls  round  to  the  nor'rard,  it  will  be  apt  to  be  dirty 
weather. —  Steady  !  " 

"  Steady,  Sir  !  "  responded  the  wheelman. 

I  walked  away  from  the  stern,  and  first  went  to  the  left  side  of  the 
vessel,  not  so  much  from  curiosity  or  from  desire  for  exercise  as 
because  the  ship  appeared  to  incline  that  way,  and  then  went  very 
rapidly  to  the  right  side  for  a  similar  reason,  and  then  clutched  the 
rail  at  the  cabin  stairway  and  swarmed  down  here  to  my  state-room. 
As  the  prospect  appears  so  remarkably  cheerful,  I  must  bid  you  adieu 
for  a  few  days,  as  I  intend  to  occupy  my  berth  until  the  weather  gets 
dirty  and  clean  again.  The  trundling  of  pig-iron  goes  on,  and  might 
be  musical  if  it  were  a  little  less  monotonous.  The  steward  has  just 
invited  me  to  breakfast,  and  got  off  alive  because  the  empty  cham- 
pagne-bottle which  I  threw  at  him  broke  the  pitcher  instead  of  his 
head.  I  have  had  the  bottle  here  since  last  night,  as  some  medical 
friend  recommended  that  drink  as  a  preventive  of  sea-sickness. 
After  getting  along  so  well  thus  far,  I  should  not  like  to  get  sick.  I 
think  I  will  order  another  bottle,  which  I  will  try  to  have  empty  and 
ready  for  another  effort  when  the  dinner-bell  rings.  If  I  make  allow- 
ance for  the  roll  of  the  ship,  I  think  I  can  hit  John  right  between  the 
eyes. 

The  next  day  —  probably  Thursday.  The  steward  says  his  name 
is  Tummas.  I  called  him  John  until  to-day,  and  it  is  quite  a  new 
sensation  to  have  another  name  to  learn  or  remember.  He  also  in- 
formed me  that  the  value  of  the  water-pitcher  was  "  arf-a-crown,"  and 
that  he  had  thrown  the  fragments  "out  the  port-hole."  I  paid  him 
three  shillings.     The  other  bottle  was  gone  when  I  awoke  this  morning 
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—  probably  Tummas  wanted  it.  He  says  the  "trysails  are  hup,"  and 
has  modestly  suggested  a  stroll  on  deck.  I  don't  hear  the  pig-iron 
to-day. 

Night.  I  have  made  two  acquaintances,  both  of  the  softer  sex. 
I  found  them  on  deck  when  I  ventured  up  this  morning,  and  each 
of  them  gave  me  the  history  of  the  other.  One  was  a  widow  from 
Boston,  and  as  she  has  taken  most  positive  possession  of  my  faculties, 
I  shall  devote  this  evening  to  a  description  of  my  interview  with  Mrs. 
Sprawl,  which  is  the  name  on  her  chair.  I  found  her  struggling  with 
one  of  those  indescribable  machines  which  fold  up  into  a  small  com- 
pass, and  which  can  be  shaken  out  into  a  seat  with  back  and  arms 
and  a  support  for  the  lower  extremities ;  when  spread,  it  is  a  sort  of 
sofa.  By  a  succession  of  lucky  jerks  I  got  the  thing  in  shape,  and 
when  the  lady  was  seated  she  invited  me  to  occupy  a  camp-stool 
beside  her.  I  had  caught  the  address  on  the  card  attached  to  the 
chair — "Mrs.  Sprawl,  Boston" — and  was  on  my  guard. 

"  Have  you  been  ill  ?  "  was  her  first  question. 

"Not  at  all,  Madame,"  I  answered. 

"  No  more  have  I ;  but  that  lady  over  there  by  the  smoke-pipe  has 
suffered  awful.  She  is  in  my  state-room.  She  come  from  Chicago.  Her 
name  is  Miss  Smizzer.  She  has  a  brother  living  in  Berlin,  and  is 
going  out  to  live  with  him.     I  am  going  out  for  a  body." 

I  have  sometimes  listened  to  a  company  of  ladies  who  supposed  I 
was  buried  in  a  book  or  newspaper,  indulging  in  the  peculiar  lingo 
they  always  affect  when  they  discourse  about  their  habiliments.  It  is 
probable  that  the  male  mind  could  never  be  educated  to  understand 
"  bias  folds,"  "mazarine  lawns,"  "gored  flounces,"  and  the  like.  But 
I  have  learned  that  they  speak  of  a  portion  of  their  dress  as  the 
"  body,"  and  I  concluded  that  Mrs.  Sprawl  was  going  to  Paris  for 
some  new  fashion  in  that  line.     I  was  soon  undeceived. 

"You  see,  he  died  very  sudden,"  she  continued,  with  an  air  of 
cheerful  melancholy.  "  It's  my  husband.  His  body  was  embalmed 
in  London.  I  telegraphed  them.  He  always  said  he  wanted  to  be 
buried  to  Mount  Auburn,  and  I  am  going  for  him." 

This  was  a  very  uncomfortable  fix  to  be  in.  She  appeared  to 
take  the  bereavement  so  philosophically  that  I  did  not  know  how 
long  a  face  I  ought  to  put  on. 

"  Is  the  —  calamity  of  recent  occurrence?  "  I  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"Yes;  that  is,  two  weeks  ago.  I  could  not  get  off  in  an  earlier 
steamer.  He  was  only  ill  two  days.  Congestive  chill.  Just  to  think, 
he  went  all  through  the  war  without  a  scratch." 

"  He  was  in  the  army  ?  " 

"Yes  —  quartermaster  of  the  510th  Massachusetts  Infantry.  He 
was  with  our  President  all  round  Richmond.  He  wanted  to  be  consul 
to  Liverpool  \  but  there  was  some  mistake  about  it,  and  he  only  got 
Limerick."  This  was  said  with  an  air  of  great  disdain.  Limerick 
must  be  very  small  beer  for  consuls.  "  Do  you  know  anybody  in 
London  ?  "  she  asked,  suddenly. 

"  No,  Madame  ;  this  is  my  first  voyage." 

"  Are  you  going  to  London  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

I  began  to  be  alarmed.     Did  she  wish  me  to  hunt  up  her  body  ? 
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In  a  twinkling  I  decided  a  question  that  has  been  bothering  me  for 
some  days,  and  I  answered  on  the  instant : 

"I  am  going  to  land  at  Queenstown,"  I  said,  "and  it  is  probable 
that  I  shall  spend  some  weeks  in  Ireland.  I  cannot  decide  at  present 
whether  to  go  from  Belfast  to  Glasgow  or  not.  If  I  do,  I  may  go 
through  Scotland  before  I  visit  England." 

"Ah  !"  she  ejaculated,  dolefully.  "I  thought  you  might  be  able 
to  help  me  get  the  insurance  papers  fixed." 

"  Insurance  papers  ?  " 

"Yes;  life  insurance,  you  know.  But  the  consul  at  London  can 
do  it,  I  guess.  The  company  is  awful  particular,  and  they  take  sixty 
days  after  gettin'  the  proofs." 

"I  infer  then  that  Mr.  Sprawl — " 

"  Captain  Sprawl !  "  she  said.  "All  quartermasters  are  captains. 
He  was  only  first  leftenant,  but  bein'  quartermaster  he  ranked  as 
captain.     Yes,  he  got  his  life  insured  after  the  war." 

A  shoal  of  porpoises  passed  near  the  ship  and  interrupted  Mrs. 
Sprawl's  flow  of  soul.  Miss  Smizzer  approached,  and  I  vacated  the 
camp-stool  in  her  favor.  I  walked  over  to  the  porpoise  side  of  the 
deck  and  watched  the  insane  animals  chasing  their  tails  until  the 
dinner-bell  rang.  Mrs.  Sprawl  signed  to  me  to  draw  near,  and  asked 
for  the  support  of  my  arm  to  the  stairway. 

"  I  guess  I  shall  venture  to  the  table  to-day,"  she  said  ;  "  will  you 
please  fold  my  chair  ? "  and  as  she  descended  she  threw  me  a  smile, 
displaying  a  row  of  pearls  which  must  have  cost  the  defunct  body 
at  least  fifty  dollars  when  vital. 

Off  Queenstown,  Saturday  morning. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  sense  of  enjoyment  possible  on  ship- 
board when  land  is  in  sight  and  the  sea  perfectly  smooth.  I  am 
going  ashore  as  soon  as  the  tug  arrives,  and  hope  to  be  in  Killarney 
to-night.  This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  letter,  but  I  shall  mail  it  as 
soon  as  I  land.  I  feel  terribly  indolent,  my  dear  Maga,  and  hesitate 
to  promise  a  second  epistle  shortly ;  but  I  promise  to  try. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hugh. 


BYRON   AND   SHELLEY. 


SO  much  has  been  written  about  these  distinguished  men  touching 
their  literary  capacities  and  individual  characters  that  a  review 
of  either  would  be  uncalled  for.     But  as  an  antithetical  view  of  the 
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writings  and  dispositions  of  two  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  poets 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  never  been  attempted,  it  may  be 
interesting  not  only  on  account  of  the  men,  their  wonderful  genius 
and  peculiarities,  but  it  will  enable  us  to  look  to  each  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  school  of  poetry,  each  eminent  in  itself,  yet  unlike  in 
nearly  every  particular. 

A  cold  and  calculating  world,  shut  out  from  the  genial  light  of 
poetry,  has,  especially  in  modern  times,  been  too  much  disposed  not 
only  to  withhold  a  due  acknowledgment  to  the  power  of  this  empire 
of  the  mind,  but  in  a  material  and  practical  philosophy  to  throw 
discredit  upon  its  influence.  Tliere  never  was  a  greater  nor  more 
pernicious  error  than  such  attempt.  There  is  much  philosophy  in 
poetry.  It  breathes  truth,  abstract  truth,  which  in  large  part  governs 
the  world.  Its  purifying  influence  has  elevated  the  human  race 
morally  and  intellectually ;  and  working  harmoniously  with  the  legit- 
imate aims  of  Christianity,  it  has  shown  itself  an  all-pervading  element 
of  refinement  and  exaltation,  an  early  and  constant  excitant  to  intel- 
lectual energy.  Poetry  is  nature.  Though  tainted  by  the  human 
fall,  strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches  of  tenderness,  images  of  innocent 
happiness,  sympathies  with  the  good,  scorn  and  indignation  at  all 
that  is  mean,  shine  conspicuously  bright  in  its  rich  and  varied  realms. 
Its  natural  alliance  is  with  our  best  and  purest  sympathies.  It  carries 
the  mind  beyond  the  dusty  and  weary  walks  of  every-day  life,  wafts 
it  into  a  sublime  element,  and  fills  it  with  every  generous  and  lofty 
emotion.  Cynical  critics  contend  that  poetry  gives  wrong  inclinations 
to  the  mind,  and  false  suggestions  of  life;  against  them  it  may 
be  said  to  wage  eternal  war.  It  opposes  the  grovelling  passions  of 
the  senses  which  make  bodily  enjoyments  the  chief  interest  of  life, 
and  relieves  the  declining  tendencies  of  a  depraved  nature  from  the 
thraldom  of  earth-born  appetites.  In  the  fictions  of  genius  we  dis- 
cover the  most  sublime  truths  \  its  flashes  reveal  new  regions  of 
thought,  and  enable  us  by  its  light  to  explore  some  of  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  heart.  It  is  an  error  to  contend  that  poetry  abounds 
in  illusions  and  deception.  Its  gifted  eye  sees  truth  in  the  distance ; 
its  pathway  is  only  tortuous  to  the  dim-sighted,  its  heights  only  inac- 
cessible to  the  dull  and  the  weak.  We  will  be  told  that  many  poets 
have  been  bad  men,  wicked,  profane,  immoral  —  which  is  admitted; 
but  we  do  not  admit  that  the  poetic  talent  imbued  with  a  true  poetic 
principle  was  the  cause  even  of  the  wickedness  of  Byron,  nor  of  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  mind  of  Shelley,  neither  of  whom  we  will 
attempt  to  shield  from  the  just  public  indignation  they  drew  down 
upon  themselves. 

Why  this  moralising  preface  to  an  article  on  Byron  and  Shelley.' 
We  admire  their  poetry.  Their  accomplishments  of  mind  are  sus- 
tained with  genius  of  the  highest  order,  and  we  must  separate  the 
mind  from  the  matter,  the  prose  from  the  poetry,  by  which  we  mark 
along  the  fields  of  poetry  an  interesting  ethical  study  to  all  who 
may  be  inclined  to  give  the  subject  a  careful  examination.  Can  not 
the  immortal  truths  made  bright  by  the  genius  of  these  remarkable 
men  stand  as  models  for  instruction  and  entertainment,  while  their 
vices  and  their  faults,  thmgs  separate  and  apart  from  the  undying 
32 
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products  of  the  mind,  may  blaze  up  in  frightful  flame  of  terror  to  all 
by  whom  they  are  known  through  the  pages  of  literature  ? 

As  our  attempt  is  not  at  review  or  comparison,  we  will  make  a  few 
observations  antithetically  of  the  two  master-minds  of  modern  poetry. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  compare  them  ;  in  scarcely  any  respect  did 
they  resemble  each  other.  Byron  was  a  misanthropist,  Shelley  a 
philanthropist. 

"  I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me  " — 
fully  expresses  the  feelings  of  Byron  ; 

"  I'll  publish,  right  or  wrong  : 
Fools  are  my  theme,  let  satire  be  my  song  " — 

was  his  delight ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  poem  of  his  which  does  not 
reflect  feelings  of  misery  and  misanthropy,  as  he  viewed  the  world  — 

"As  a  vast  lazar-house  .of  many  woes  " — 

and  when  he  could  exclaim  — 

"  Would  it  were  my  lot 
To  be  forgotten,  as  I  am  forgot ! " 

Shelley  loved  mankind,  and  felt  happy  when  he  reflected  the  general 
tone  of  his  feelings,  as  he  exclaimed  — 

"  The  universe 
In  nature's  silent  eloquence  declares 
That  all  fulfill  the  works  of  love  and  joy." 

Byron  mocked  at  human  calamity;  Shelley  deplored  the  evil  that 
humanity  had  brought  upon  itself.  All  his  writings  indicate  not  only 
an  ardent  desire  and  longing  after  the  reduction  of  ideal  purity  to 
reality,  but  constantly  shadow  forth  schemes  of  philanthropic  philo- 
sophy which  he  believed  would  inaugurate  an  era  of  purity  and  happi- 
ness. That  he  was  mistaken  in  this,  enlightened  Christians  are  fully 
convinced. 

Byron  was  a  wicked  man  in  thought  and  deed ;  wicked  wilfully, 
and  as  it  were  with  "  malice  aforethought "  ;  sensual,  profane,  blas- 
phemous. Shelley  was  pure  in  habit  and  thought ;  reverent  in  feelings 
towards  the  great  Author  of  all  things,  though  his  mind  was  theo- 
logically and  practically  full  of  darkness  and  error.  Byron  was  an 
infidel  from  the  impurity  of  his  heart  and  mind,  which  constantly 
increased  the  depravity  of  his  feelings,  as  they  become  self-aggravating 
by  feeding  upon  the  stimulants  of  their  own  virus.  Here  we  have  the 
threads  to  the  different  sources  of  their  feelings.  Byron  was  frequently 
immerged  in  the  depths  of  unhappiness,  not  only  because  he  was 
perverse,  but  he  nursed  this  feeling  with  an  intensity  that  was  increased 
by  his  cultivated  perverseness.  Shelley  did  not  drive  himself  into 
misery ;  though  his  feelings  of  despondency,  springing  from  a  deep 
sympathy  for  human  suffering,  made  him  often  and  for  long  periods 
an  unhappy  man.  ^ 

"  In  the  dreadful  night 
That  long  has  lowered  above  the  ruined  world  " — 

is  found  the  clue  to  much  of  the  mental  affliction  of  this -man,  truly  in 
many  respects  in  a  worldly  sense  good-hearted. 
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Byron  was  subjective  in  his  misery,  as  — 

"  Cut  from  all  the  sympathies  of  life, 
He  back  into  his  soul  retired,  alone." 

Shelley  belonged  to  a  class  of  unbelievers  distinct  in  feeling,  senti- 
ment and  purpose  from  that  more  pernicious  and  dishonest  sect 
regarded  as  infidels,  and  justly  despised  on  account  of  their  profanity, 
their  blasphemy,  and  demoralising  habits ;  yet  he  was  technically  and 
practically  an  infidel,  being  without  faith.  But  it  was  an  intellectual 
conviction ;  he  was  honest,  sincere  and  candid,  a  good  man,  a  good 
citizen  practically,  desiring  the  welfare  of  the  community,  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  He  was  full  of 
errors,  but  free  from  the  moral  vices  of  infidelit3^  His  heart  followed 
the  head  —  often  a  most  dangerous  leader,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
case  before  us.  His  ethical  theories  were  based  upon  a  moral  interest 
in  mankind  which,  notwithstanding  his  blunders,  were  the  honest  and 
philanthropic  convictions  of  his  mind. 

Byron  did  not  assert  a  disbelief  in  the  Christian  religion,  yet  he  was 
a  profligate,  and  a  mocker  of  all  that  pertaineth  to  holy  things. 
Shelley  conscientiously  disbelieved,  but  had  no  irreverence,  nor  vices 
which  spring  from  a  feeling  of  infidelity.  Byron  believed  in  religion 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage-tie,  but  violated  its  every  obligation, 
and  practically  snapped  its  golden  link  by  making  an  unkind  and 
unfaithful  husband.  Shelley  disbelieved  in  the  holiness  of  the  marri- 
age bond,  thinking  it  ought  only  to  be  considered  a  civil  contract,  to 
be  severed  at  the  option  of  the  parties ;  yet  he  made  a  true,  a  just 
and  an  affectionate  husband  to  his  second  and  last  wife ;  having  left 
his  former,  with  whom  he  lived  quietly  and  kindly,  but  separated 
because  congeniality  was  wanting.  His  theory  was  wrong,  but  he 
was  not  practically  impure.  Byron's  theory  was  right,  but  his  heart 
was  wrong,  his  sentiments  were  impure.  Neither  can  go  down  justified 
in  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened  community ;  but  Shelley's  example  was 
more  noxious  than  Byron's,  though  he  personally  committed  no  im- 
purity of  conduct,  nor  stained  the  record  of  his  fame  with  public  and 
unblushing  scenes  of  immorality. 

Had  Byron's  writings  a  pure  philanthropy  or  good  design  t  His 
heroes  and  heroines  are  mostly  evil-minded,  many  of  them  depraved, 
deriding  all  that  is  good  in  habit  or  sentiment.  Shelley  had  no  im- 
pure intent ;  thought  and  wrote  with  kind,  humane  and  philanthropic 
purpose,  aimed  at  what  he  believed  abstractly  true  and  practically 
good,  and  fondly  hoped  would  benefit  man  in  all  his  social  relations : 
he  was  in  the  darkest  clouds  of  error,  and  unconsciously,  as  he  was 
unintentionally,  a  constant  and  active  agent  of  mischief.  Shelley 
loved,  and  was  beloved  in  return ;  Byron  hated,  and  was  hated  in 
return. 

It  may  appear  a  little  paradoxical  at  first  sight,  yet  it  is  true  : 
Byron,  who  was  a  much  worse  man  in  habit,  in  thought,  and  in  his 
writings  than  Shelley,  was  nevertheless  much  less  dangerous.  Byron 
was  the  antidote  of  his  own  poison ;  Shelley  was  a  deadly  poison 
sugar-coated  with  good  habits,  and  apparently  a  faultlessness  of 
manner,  taste  and  deportment  that  made  him  a  moral  agent  in  society, 
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adding  thereby  an  influence  to  his  errors  more  alluring  than  the  genius 
which  gave  them  birth.  The  very  sincerity  and  honesty  of  Shelley, 
with  his  mild  and  insinuating  affection,  his  excellent  habits,  his  high 
sense  of  honor  (which  should  include  every  virtue),  his  calm,  quiet, 
well-arranged  sophistry  on  questions  of  fundamental  social  importance, 
present  him  as  an  unintentional  but  formidable  opponent  of  the  best 
interests  of  society.  He  has  identified  his  philosophy  with  the  school 
of  modern  infidelity,  while  the  very  genius  of  "  Free  Love  "  may  claim 
him  as  aide-de-camp  of  all  its  wickedness,  from  which  in  its  awful 
hideousness  the  gentle  loving  spirit  of  Shelley,  if  now  in  the  flesh, 
would  stand  appalled.  The  germ  of  evil  existing  in  a  man  in  many 
respects  of  good  qualities,  may  and  often  has  developed  in  society  an 
alarming  vice.  Byron,  on  the  contrary  overwhelmed  in  vice,  is  con- 
nected with  no  school  nor  system  nor  policy  of  morals,  has  no  intel- 
lectual programme  to  seduce  the  mind  from  virtue's  paths,  and  as 
such  no  followers  ;  and  though  the  world  may  gaze  in  admiration  at 
his  sublime  genius,  his  life  and  death  are  still  living  terrors  to  all  who 
know  them. 

Thus  morally  unlike,  no  two  men  whose  writings  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  literary  world  have  differed  more  in  their  mental 
and  intellectual  cast  and  tone.  Writers  have  currents  of  thought 
which,  though  springing  from  mental  and  intellectual  endowments, 
yet  follow  the  impulse  of  feeling,  which  work  out  for  themselves 
different  channels,  and  which  mark  the  flow  of  sentiments  widely 
divergent.  Childe  Harold  and  Don  Juan  are  much  alike  in  their 
wild  and  wicked  humors,  caring  only  for  personal  pleasure,  Don  Juan 
being  Childe  Harold  with  the  accumulated  sins  of  a  rapid  life  of 
wickedness  on  his  soul.  Yet  the  two  poems  are  as  unlike  as  any  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  poetry  is  as  different  in  imagery,  in  conception, 
in  descriptive  power,  in  pathos,  in  tender  beauty,  in  sublime  eloquence, 
as  can  be  well  imagined,  Childe  Harold  surpassing  in  all  these  respects 
Don  yuan,  though  the  latter,  beclouded  as  it  is,  has  an  occasional  ray 
of  genius  that  indicates  the  immortal  mind  from  whence  it  sprang. 
We  consider  the  former  as  the  representation  of  the  brightest  blaze 
of  his  poetic  genius,  the  latter  mere  coruscations  of  his  setting  sun. 

Shelley  reflects  himself  in  all  his  leading  pieces.  Queen  Mab,  The 
Revolt  of  Islam,  Frotnetheus  Unboufid,  with  others,  have  the  same 
grand  purpose  set  forth  in  captivating  poetry,  at  times  philosophical, 
but  too  dreamy  and  speculative,  looking  for,  expecting  and  believing 
mankind  is  to  receive  the  summuj7i  bonum  of  life,  perfect  equality, 
perfect  love  and  perfect  happiness,  all  of  which  is  too  much  based  on 
the  precautious  calculations  of  reason  to  be  full  of  the  life  of  poetry. 

Byron  mixed  with  the  world,  studied  human  nature  as  he  saw  and 
felt  and  understood  it,  grappled  with  it  with  all  his  passion  in  all  the 
various  types  and  phases  it  has  assumed  ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled 
to  strike,  as  from  nature's  great  laboratory,  many  truths  as  lasting  as 
the  granite  hills,  as  pure  and  as  brilliant  as  the  rays  which  spread 
from  the  fountain  of  light.  But  he  was  a  wicked  man,  and  with  these 
he  mingled  passion,  prejudice,  hatred,  the  illustration  of  evil  habits, 
the  description  of  evil  practices,  which  worked  a  moral  volcano  from 
which  burst  much  that  was  disgusting  and  hurtful,  with  many  gems 
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of  purest  and   most  eloquent  poetry.     It  strikes  the  human   hr 
because  ft  has  that  life  which  springs  from  the  heart.  "^ 

Shelley  loved  nature.     He  mused  among  her  works,  played-^P' 
the  rugged  mountain,  and  was  familiar  with  the  old  ocean  ai^*-^^^ 
rolling  waves.     From  sky  and  earth  and  water,  from  streamle'^"^ 
leaflet  he  drew  many  of  his  most  beautiful  and  exquisite  sketche:*-*^" 
illustrations ;    but  with  all  his  romantic  sentiment  and   exhaus^'^ 
poetic  fancy  his  passion  was  tame,  nor  did  he  comprehend  nor  li 
the  active,  moving,  bustling  force  of  nature  as  it  lives  and  breathes 
and  walks  this  earth  in  human  shape.     Byron  is  as  the  ocean  mingling 
its  angry  billows  with  the  turbulent  winds  ;     Shelley  is  as  the  sun- 
beam playing  on  the  zephrys  and  bathing  in  placid  waters.     Byron 
dwelt  among  the  passions,  and  as  the  lightning  in  the  clouds  so  he 
gilded  them  with  his  fire  of  genius.     Shelley,  gentle,  loving,  kind- 
hearted,  gathered  flowers  beneath  a  mild  and  genial  sky,  bedecked 
his  literary  bouquets  with  sentiments  of  the  most  delicate  hues,  and 
would  fain  temper  every  idea  with  philanthropic  spirit  and  chain  his 
poetic  genius  at  the  shrine  of  a  calmer  and  more  meditative  philo- 
sophy. 

Byron  drew  his  ideality  from  a  world  of  reality ;  Shelley  drew  his 
reality  from  a  world  of  ideality.  Byron's  mind  was  fed  from  the  outer 
world :  Shelley's  created  his  intellectual  sustenance  from  within ; 
hence  his  sentimentality,  his  constant  moralising,  and  seemed  like  the 
spirit  — 

"who  plumed  with  strong  desire, 
Would  float  above  the  earth." 

Tenderness,  mild  and  gentle  love  which  worketh  a  soft  and  melting 
influence  upon  the  heart,  seem  most  generally  to  have  actuated  the 
muse  of  Shelley. 

Byron  has  illustrated  the  force  of  the  passions  with  inimitable  power, 
but  in  scenic  description  and  in  descriptive  historical  allusions  he 
surpasses  any  poet  ancient  or  modern,  abundant  evidence  of  which  we 
find  in  Childe  Harold.  In  wit  and  burlesque  he  was  without  a  peer. 
The  Vision  of  judgment  is  among  the  very  first  pieces  of  wit  and  satire 
in  the  English  language.  Don  yuan  is  of  all  poems  in  the  language 
the  most  various  —  deeply  pathetic,  extremely  beautiful,  and  full  of 
wit  and  mirth.  Its  many  true  and  philosophic  hits  and  withering 
satire,  interlineated  in  distinct  but  harmonious  hues,  will  ever  preserve 
it  among  the  sunbursts  of  genius.  Shelley  was  destitute  of  wit  and 
humor,  with  neither  mind  nor  taste  for  satire. 

Byron  and  Shelley  were  scholars  j  the  latter  more  learned,  more  de- 
voted to  study,  and  having  acquired  a  more  regular  habit  of  thought. 
With  the  ancient  classics,  especially  the  Greek,  he  was  familiar,  and  de- 
voted to  it  much  attention.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  modelled 
his  style  of  thought  and  composition  upon  the  Greek  tragedy,  to  which 
he  was  devoted.  He  drank  deeply  of  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  but 
was  insatiate.  He  was  perhaps  too  much  addicted  to  the  study  of 
books,  and  too  much  given  to  metaphysical  subjects.  Alastor  is  the 
best  moral  and  intellectual  portrait  of  Shelley  ever  drawn.  The 
author  pictures  his  own  mind  and  sentiments.  We  discover  a  youth 
of  uncorrupted  feelings  and  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  following  an 
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1  Invagination  excited  but  purified  by  much  that  is  majestic  and  sublime 
which'^h^  contemplation  of  the  universe.     As  long  as  he  poiYits  toward 
with  hi^c^^  infinite  and  immeasurable  he  is  tranquil,  and  appears  per- 
(f  liappy-     But  the  mind  wearies  in  such  exalted  flights,  and  the 
well-ar^"^  arrives  when  it  must  come  down  to  the  limits  of  reason  and 
ggj,ll  among  mortals,  in  the  confines  of  common-sense.     In  searching 
mter^  intercourse  with  intelligences  similar  to  himself,  he  finds  it  im- 
Qf;..ossible  to  touch  the  prototype  of  his  conception,  until  "blasted  by 
^    disappointment,  he  descends  to  an  untimely  grave."     This  is  one  of 
the  inost  splendid  and  sublime  conceptions  of  the  poet,  brilliant  in 
ideas  and  garnished  in  the  purest  and  most  poetic  imagery  and  lan- 
guage.    We  fear  the  great  poems  of  this  pet  of  the  muses  will  never 
reach  that  popularity  they  so  richly  deserve.     They  will  never  be  read 
with  that  eagerness  which  followed  the  writings  of  Byron.     He  is  too 
metaphysical,  too  ethereal,  has  too  little  in  common  with  the  mass  of 
readers  to  become  very  popular.     He  is  the  delight  of  the  poet,  the 
philosopher,  the  man  of  letters,  but  scarcely  beyond  these  has  he 
made  an  acquaintance.     The  truest  and  most  profound  poetry,  that 
which  touches  the  sympathetic  chords  with  a  tender  yet  a  supreme 
power,  is  gathered  from  the  simplest  and  most  faithful  representation 
of  the  feelings  and  passions  of  man.     This  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  simple  and  natural  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  written  for  the 
popular  heart,  addressed  to  the  nations  in  whose  bosom  it  ever  found 
a  warm  welcome,  for  there  was  a  sympathy  between  the  writer  and 
universal  reader. 

In  some  respects  Shelley  pleases  us  more  than  Byron.  We  love 
with  more  tenderness  that  pure  ethereal  spirit  which  seems  to  mantle 
with  loving-kindness  the  genius  of  Shelley,  than  the  wild  outburst  of 
poetic  passion  which  burns  on  the  brain  of  Byron  as  he  maddens 
amidst  "Alpine  storms,"  the  "  leaping  of  the  live  thunder,"  or  that 
"  hell  of  waters  "  in  which  at  times  he  bathed,  and  seemed  to  feel  as  — 

"  The  child  of  love,  though  born  in  bitterness 
And  nursed  in  convulsion." 

If  called  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  entire  merits  of  these  authors, 
we  would  give  our  decided  preference  to  Byron.  He  seems  more 
clearly  to  have  felt  that  the  great  and  beautiful  verities  of  human  life, 
whether  gentle  or  severe,  whether  from  the  zephyr  or  the  storm,  the 
streamlet  or  the  cataract,  are  alike  the  culture  of  the  hand  of  nature; 
not  as  the  philosophic  poet  would  have  them,  but  as  they  have  received 
form  and  shape,  from  man  as  he  now  is  and  has  been  since  the  fall  of 
Aflam.  The  simplicity,  the  wit,  the  natural  and  unforced  pathos,  the 
wild  bursting  fire  of  passion,  the  sublime  flights  of  feeling  mingling  in 
harmonious  power  or  standing  in  isolated  grandeur  —  all  unite  in 
Byron  and  place  him  above  all  poets.  Especially  did  he  surpass 
Shelley  in  that  great  and  essential  attribute  of  poetry,  the  power  of 
calling  into  life  in  others  sensations  like  those  which  animate  the 
bosom  of  the  writer,  dashing  as  it  were  his  thoughts  instantly  upon 
the  mind  of  the  reader. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however  superior  in  his  completeness  Byron 
may  be  to  Shelley,  that  the  poems  of  each  possess  separate  and  in 
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some  instances  superior  beauties  and  excellences  belonging  to  dis- 
tinctions of  mind  and  taste.  Shelley  abounded  in  sentiment,  in  the 
expression  and  utterance  of  which  he  surpassed  Byron.  In  concep- 
tion and  expression  no  poet  has  ever  touched  the  refined  sensibilities 
with  such  beauty  and  delicacy.  Goodness  and  purity,  in  a  mundane 
sense,  preside  at  the  birth  of  every  idea.  We  love  Shelley.  Not- 
withstanding the  errors  of  the  head,  the  heart  was  much  better  than 
he  ever  got  credit  for ;  and  now  that  he  has  passed  beyond  the  reach 
of  personal  malice  and  envy  and  hatred,  the  world  ought  to  look  upon 
him  rather  in  pity  than  in  anger. 

Shelley  looked  upon  the  eternal  future  in  longing  anticipation  of 
unmixed  good.  The  lord  of  Newstead  Abbey,  full  of  passion,  even 
to  overflowing,  looked  upon  the  eternal  past,  from  which  he  fed  the 
angry  seething  cauldron  of  his  mind  with  those  undying  representa- 
tions of  woe  and  melancholy  monuments  of  vice  and  misery  which 
the  ordinance  of  nature  proclaims  as  in  part  the  punishment  of  the 
human  race  for  vice  and  sin.  As  he  played  with  the  passions  he 
seemed  truly  to  have  appreciated  the  philological  meaning  of  the 
word  "  to  suffer,"  and  have  felt  in  his  heart  its  literal  meaning.  This 
was  the  source  of  that  constant  feeling  of  disgust  for  the  world,  and 
an  aversion  to  recognise  anything  truly  good  in  man. 

We  have  spoken  of  Byron  as  yielding  too  much  not  only  to  his 
passions,  but  as  giving  a  loose  rein  to  his  sensual  appetites  ;  yet  it 
would  not  be  just  to  throw  even  a  passing  cloud  over  that  bright  and 
most  refined  spirit  of  poetry  which  so  often  mingled  with  the  darkest 
hues  of  his  human  nature.  Whenever  he  chose,  he  played  upon  the 
most  delicate  threads  of  human  feeling  with  those  tender  touches 
which  open  deep  and  wide  the  fountains  of  tears,  warmed  by  a  tide 
of  love,  like  another  Gulf  Stream  bearing  upon  its  bosom  the  warmth 
of  a  southern  sky,  to  the  icy  pales  of  the  heart.  The  Bride  of  Abydos, 
The  Prisoner  of  Chinon,  The  Corsair,  are  full  of  purity  and  the  pathos 
of  love,  at  times  as  gentle  as  the  breath  of  morn,  again  as  bright 
and  warm  as  a  tropical  noon,  or  as  richly  tinted  as  the  sunset  hues. 
But  while  he  had  the  power  to  draw  from  that  exhaustless  wealth  of 
mind  the  purest  sentiment  and  plume  his  unfaltering  pinion  for  the 
highest  flights,  it  was  not  always  his  choice.  In  this  he  was  right; 
and  it  was  one  cause  why  he  so  generally  pleased,  and  never  penned 
an  ambiguous  or  mystical  line,  nor  drew  forth  an  obscure  idea.  All 
mysticism,  all  metaphysics,  he  abhorred  as  he  reflected  with  rays  of 
intellectual  light  every  thought  that  passed  through  his  cloudless  mind. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  record  the  same  opinion  of  Shelley ;  for 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  times  his  refinement,  his  subtlety,  his  nice 
and  delicate  analysis  led  into  an  atmosphere  too  ethereal  for  men  and 
women  made  of  flesh  and  blood.  Shelley's  intellectual  aims  were 
higher  than  Byron's,  and  often  he  overshot  the  mark.  It  was  in 
obedience  to  that  delicate  structure  of  mind  that  those  nice  and  dis- 
criminating tendencies  were  formed,  which  led  into  those  labyrinthine 
lines  and  passages  which,  though  true  in  the  school  of  philosoplty,  are 
too  involved  for  poetry,  whose  deepest  bosom  and  inmost  thoughts 
should  be  ever  open  to  the  common  eye  ;  for  alas !  too  often  is  it  when 
the  poetic  mind  sports  with  the  storm  its  eyrie  is  above  the  clouds  or 
overwhelmed  in  the  billows. 
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Byron  and  Shelley  each  wrote  several  dramas,  as  unlike  as  were 
their  authors  in  every  respect. 

These  two  sons  of  genius  were  unhappy  in  the  extreme,  an  unhap- 
piness  different  in  origin  and  tendency.  Byron's  arose  from  that 
morose  inward  feeling  of  ill-will  towards  the  world  which  induced  him 
to  think  that  the  community  felt  towards  him  as  he  felt  towards  the 
community.  It  was  a  perverted  and  misguided  temper.  Shelley  was 
miserable  from  over-sensitiveness  —  a  galling  affliction  of  genius  ;  the 
misery  of  mankind  coiled  upon  his  delicate  nerves;  every  wave  of  sor- 
row that  broke  over  human  nature  abraded  his  heart ;  his  very  exist- 
ence seemed  identified  with  the  sufferings  of  the  human  famil}\ 
Happiness  is  unattainable  on  earth,  but  it  should  be  cultivated. 
Quisque  suce.  fortiince.  faber  is  not  true  ;  but  rather  is  it  true  that 
human  beings  are  constantly  increasing  their  unhappiness.  An  un- 
offending conscience,  the  mens  sibi  conscia  recti,  is  a  golden  key  to 
what  there  is  of  happiness,  which  is  rather  negative  with  most  people, 
implying  an  absence  of  care  and  the  mind  left  to  its  dull  and  unex- 
cited  operations  ;  but  with  men  of  activity,  of  talent,  or  mental  culture, 
there  is  a  positive  happiness  resulting  from  a  constant  consciousness 
of  improvement,  a  continued  advance  for  a  time  into  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful ;  but  when  man  becomes 
self-reliant,  all  human  means  not  only  fail,  but  recoil  on  the  subject 
with  a  malignant  grasp  that  ends  his  misery.  And  this  is  the  fault 
with  such  minds  :  they  rely  on  self  for  that  ease,  comfort,  and  quiet  of 
mind  which  the  mind  can  never  give  ;  it  looks  out  upon  a  world  made 
up  of  individuals,  each  wrapped  up  in  selfish  pursuits.  Genius  is  in 
pursuit  of  some  panacea  which  the  world  never  has,  yet  to  the  world 
it  exposes  all  of  its  delicate  nerves,  instead  of  laying  bare  the  heart  to 
the  love  of  God,  and  not  sickening  and  pining  for  that  peace  which 
the  world  can  never  give. 

Many  sons  of  genius,  like  Byron  and  Shelley,  have  drunk  deeply 
the  cup  of  misery  :  it  has  been  especially  so  with  the  poets.  Is  there 
a  cause  for  it.'  Is  it  that  the  clouds  are  seemingly  darker  after  the 
brio'htest  sunshine  ?  Are  the  more  delicate  tones  of  the  mind  easier 
disordered,  or  the  highly  polished  surface  more  readily  stained  ? 
These  may  be  types  of  the  highly  wrought  genius  and  the  severely 
cultivated  intellect ;  but  God,  who  has  nowhere  promised  an  eternal 
sunshine  on  the  mortal  side  of  the  grave,  has  yet  all  along  the  page 
of  history  given  us  ample  proof  that  genius  can  be  as  happy  as  other 
classes  of  mind,  and  has  made  the  elements  of  what  there  is  of  earthly 
happiness  accessible  to  all.  We  unhesitatingly  say  that  all  the  misery 
suffered  by  some  men  of  genius  springs  from  seed  planted  by  their 
own  hands  and  nurtured  in  the  malaria  of  their  own  minds.  Indeed 
is  it  that,  as  the  most  polished  surface  reflects  the  sunshine  with 
stron<^er  light,  so  should  talent  and  genius  and  mental  culture  bring 
to  the  heart  more  happiness,  because  they  should  live  nearer  to  that 
God  by  whom  these  gifts  were  bestowed. 

Love  is  an  element  the  poet  cannot  discard,  but  it  is  an  element 
the  laws  of  which  very  few  understand.  Byron  said  "  Love  is  light 
from  Heaven,"  but  he  never  knew  the  meaning  of  what  he  said,  nor 
its  application,  because  he  did  not  know  that  the  law  of  love  was  from 
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the  same  fountain.  In  reference  to  the  two  characters  we  have  been 
considering,  it  may  be  said  of  Byron  that  in  a  mere  poetic  sense 
while  he  acknowledged  and  appreciated  the  force  of  love,  he  was  un- 
conscious of  its  tender  as  he  was  of  its  all-pervading  nature  ;  with 
him  it  was  degraded  to  personal  passion.  With  Shelley,  in  the  same 
poetic  sense,  it  was  a  broad,  comprehensive,  all-pervading  principle : 
natural  love  for  mankind,  chastened  by  cultivation,  nursed  with  care, 
watered  with  sympathetic  tears,  was  the  love  of  Shelley.  Without, 
however,  the  faith  of  the  Christian,  his  genius  could  not  have  been 
thrilled  by  that  universality  of  love  which  belongs  alone  to  the  Chris- 
tian, and  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  ethics  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, without  the  consolations  whereof  was  wrought  the  unhappiness 
of  these  two  miserable  men.  With  each  of  these  men  there  existed 
well-springs  of  pleasure,  times  of  enjoyment,  bright  rays  of  feeling 
which,  though  they  could  not  be  crowded  into  a  life-time  of  ordinary 
mortals,  if  while  often  an  hour  of  such  delight 

"  Was  worth  whole  ages  of  heartless  and  wandering  bliss," 

yet  the  manner  in  which  they  nursed  their  grief  shows  how  they  kept 
it  warm  and  alive. 

As  totally  different  as  Byron  and  Shelley  were,  a  very  strong  affec- 
tion existed  between  them.  It  seems  there  is  a  law  that  often  draws 
men  of  the  most  opposite  turns  of  mind  and  heart  into  close  alliance  ; 
but  as  these  men  neared  their  latter  end,  they  approached  each  other 
only  in  the  similitude  of  sorrow.  Their  fortunes  were  impaired,  which, 
as  it  so  quick'ly  moves  the  sliding  scale  of  the  world's  friendship,  each 
saw  in  rapid  succession  friends  depart.  Viri  infelices prociil  amici.  In 
prime  of  manhood  they  left  forever  the  shores  of  that  land  whose 
literature  was  regilded  by  the  light  of  their  genius.  In  a  foreign 
clime  they  sought  that  repose  denied  them  at  home  ;  a  repose  that 
could  not  come  from  the  solace  of  the  mind,  but,  as  they  thought,  by 
being  removed  from  the  glare  of  public  opinion.  Shelley  was  more 
needy,  and  Byron  was  abundantly  kind  to  him.  He  continued  to  write 
until  1823,  when  the  ill-fated  barque,  from  the  use  of  which  he  had 
contemplated  so  much  pleasure,  bore  him  on  the  waves  of  the  Spezia 
to  a  watery  grave.  How  strange  !  "  The  Triumph  of  Life  "  was  the 
last  effort  of  his  pen,  when  from  the  floods  he  fled, 

"  Swift  as  a  spirit  hastening  to  its  task." 

As  his  barque  floated  leisurely  over  the  bay,  little  did  he  realise  the 
truth  of  the  lines  he  penned  on  the  waters  that  engulfed  him,  and 
these  were  they  : — 

"  The  ilower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  dies  ; 
All  that  we  wish  to  stay 
Tempts,  and  then  flies." 

Byron,  warmed  by  a  love  of  fame,  the  fires  of  his  genius  rekindled  at 
the  altars  of  Grecian  literature,  and  inspired  by  a  hope  of  the  reanima- 
tion  of  Grecian  liberty,  determined  to  risk  his  every  fortune  with  the 
modern  Greeks  in  their  heroic  and  sublime  struggle  for  liberty.  The 
thought  has  often  occurred  to  us,  what  noble  feelings  must  have  filled 
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the  heart  of  this  heroic  poet !  How  many  classic  recollections  cluster 
around  the  death-scene  of  this  noted  man !  Within  two  years  after 
the  ashes  of  Shelley  had  been  refused  sepulture  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spezia,  Byron,  his  beloved  friend,  breathed  his  last  on  that  soil  where 
had  lived  and  died  so  much  of  kindred  genius  —  lovely,  romantic, 
soul-inspiring  Greece,  on  whose  ancient  historic  wreath  is  now  en- 
twined the  form  of  England's  discarded  poet,  for  it  was  of  Greece 
that  Byron  wrote  — 

"  Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave, 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain  cave 
Was  freedom's  home  or  glory's  grave," 

His  remains  were  brought  to  England,  but  from  stupid  bigotry  re- 
fused admission  into  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  as  was  in  accordance 
with  his  wish,  he  was  buried  beside  his  mother,  near  Newstead.  Old 
Newstead,  though  through  thy  battlements  the  hollow  winds  whistle, 

"  That  fame  and  that  memory  still  will  he  cherish, 
He  vows  that  he  will  never  disgrace  your  renown ; 
Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish  : 

When  decayed  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own." 

What  difference  does  it  make?  Has  the  indestructible  vitality  of 
Byron's  world-wide  fame  suffered  or  shrivelled  by  not  mingling  his 
dust  in  the  "Poet's  Corner"?  Alas,  the  "dead  room"  iox post  mor- 
tem manufactured  distinction,  under  Albion's  protective  laws  ! 

W.  Archer  Cocke. 
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A  Compendium  of  the  History  of  the   United  States.     By  Alexander 
H.  Stephens.     New  York:  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son.   1872. 

THE  feature  in  which  this  book  differs  from  all  similar  his- 
tories of  the  United  States  that  we  have  seen,  is  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  political  history  of  the  States.  After  carefully 
pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  organisation  of  each  Colony  under  its 
charter,  he  traces  their  political  events  to  the  time  when  they  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  assuming  sovereignty, 
declared  themselves  independent  States.  The  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  are  briefly  but  sufficiently  sketched,  and  then  the  thread 
of  the  political  history  of  the  States  is  taken,  in  their  brief  confedera- 
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tion  under  the  old  Articles,  and  then  in  their  more  lasting  confederation 
under  the  Constitutio?i. .  The  great  fundamental  questions  which  have 
divided  parties  from  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  to  the  present 
day,  are  clearly  explained,  with  their  origin,  bearing,  and  the  im- 
portant political  crises  resulting  from  their  antagonism,  to  the  point 
where  they  resulted  in  the  war  between  the  States,  and  again  as  still 
living  and  operative,  which  they  must  be  so  long  as  this  remains  a 
Federal  Republic. 

This  book,  in  our  judgment,  supplies  a  want  that  has  been  greatly 
needed.  The  popular  ignorance  of  the  political  history  of  the  country, 
and  the  true  meaning  of  past  and  present  parties  and  their  creeds,  is 
absolutely  amazing,  and  is  in  great  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  plain 
and  faithful  expositions  of  them  were  scarcely  to  be  found  in  con- 
venient and  accessible  form.  And  yet  precisely  on  the  diffusion  ot 
this  knowledge  does  the  welfare  of  the  country  depend,  and  the 
prevailing  ignorance  on  the  subject  has  wrought  us  incalculable  harm. 
It  is  of  very  little  importance  that  any  one  should  remember  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Paulus  Hook  or  King's  Mountain,  or  the  respective 
numbers  engaged  :  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  he  should  know  the 
origin,  history  and  meaning  of  those  questions  on  which  the  liberty 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  depend,  and  on  which  he  is  called,  as 
an  elector,  to  give  his  decision. 

Great  part  of  this  ignorance  is  due  to  the  silence  of  the  popular 
and  school  histories  on  these  subjects,  partly  because  accounts  of 
battles  and  adventures  are  more  entertaining  than  expositions  of 
political  doctrines,  and  partly  because  the  most  of  these  histories 
were  manufactured  in  a  section  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  the 
people  hoodwinked,  that  they  might  not  see  whither  they  were  led,  nor 
detect  the  false  statements  of  their  guides.  If  such  a  book  as  this 
had  been  as  widely  disseminated  years  ago  as  the  familiar  shallow 
catchpenny  school-histories,  Mr.  Webster,  it  is  true,  might  still  have 
said  that  "  the  States  did  not  accede  to  the  Union  "  ;  Justice  Story 
might  still  have  said  that  the  government  was  called  National  by  its 
founders;  Mr.  Motley,  that  the  Constitution  was  made  "by  the 
people  of  the  whole  land  in  their  aggregate  capacity " ;  and  Mr, 
Lincoln,  that  the  Union  made  the  States, —  but  it  would  have  been 
with  the  knowledge  that  every  reader  or  hearer  would  either  be 
indignant  at  so  glaring  a  falsehood,  or  laugh  at  so  absurd  a  blunder. 

Naturally  enough,  a  book  of  this  kind  is  viewed  with  anything  but 
favor  by  the  dominant  party  at  the  North.  It  contains  too  much 
truth  for  them;  and  they  hate  truth  "as  snails  hate  salt,"  because 
they  and  their  doctrines  are  at  once  dissolved  in  it.  One  of  their 
critics  remarks  that  the  author  is  "  insensible  to  everything  but  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  States."  As  well  might  they  sneer  at  Hamp- 
den for  being  insensible  to  anything  but  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
England.  Upon  these  very  rights  depends  the  question  whether  we 
are  to  live  in  the  freedom  of  a  Federal  Republic,  or  under  the  des- 
potism of  a  consolidated  Empire.  Of  course  the  friends  of  Empire 
are  sick  of  the  rights  of  the  States  ;  and  no  doubt  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham were  very  sick  of  hearing  about  the  rights  of  the  Commons. 

The  same  critic  remarks  that  "  the  facts  "  in  this  book  "  are  hope- 
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lessly  dead."  That  is  true  :  as  they  happened,  so  are  they  recorded 
—  not  only  dead,  but  embalmed  to  endure  without  change.  We  know 
that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  facts  that  suit  a  certain  school  of  writers  : 
they  like  their  facts  not  only  living  but  growing,  and  undergoing  as 
many  transformations  as  a  larva  or  a  polyp,  to  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances  and  the  necessities  of  the  hour.  Such  facts  are  very 
entertaining  and  very  convenient,  no  doubt,  but  we  prefer  to  have  our 
histories  made  of  other  stuff;  and  to  those  who  agree  with  us  in  this 
probably  old-fashioned  view,  we  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Stephens' 
book  as  a  clear  and  faithful  record  of  things  that  it  concerns  every 
American  —  and  to-day  more  than  ever  —  to  know  and  understand. 

W.  H.  B. 


Maury's   Wall-Maps.      By  M.  F.   Maury,  LL.  D.       University  Pub- 
lishing Company  :  New  York  and  Baltimore. 

When,  in  our  June  No.,  we  noticed  the  admirable  series  of  Geogra- 
phies by  Commodore  Maury,  we  were  not  able  to  do  more  tjiat  advert 
in  passing  to  the  series  of  Wall-maps  by  the  same  eminent  geogra- 
pher, as  the  series  was  not  then  complete.  We  can  now  make  good 
that  omission,  as  the  whole  set  is  now  before  us. 

The  first  thing  —  apart  from  their  general  beauty  and  clearness  — 
which  strikes  the  eye,  is  the  novelty  of  the  plan,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  ihe.  projection,  on  which  they  are  drawn,  and  which  deserves  a 
word  of  explanation. 

To  represent  accurately  on  a  flat  surface  a  portion  of  the  surface 
of  a  sphere,  is  of  course  impossible  :  some  distortion  must  occur ; 
and  the  problem  is,  how  best  to  deal  with  this  distortion. 

In  the  old,  or  spherical,  projection,  the  map  was  drawn  as  if  a  pho- 
tograph had  been  taken  from  the  surface  of  a  globe,  and  consequently 
the  meridians  ran  together  at  a  point  at  the  pole.  This  gives,  pretty 
nearly,  the  correct  proportions  of  the  continents,  to  the  eye,  but  it  is 
liable  to  two  great  objections  in  use.  In  the  first  place,  the  distinc- 
tion between  east  and  west  becomes  confused  when  comparing  the 
two  hemispheres  ;  for  example,  in  a  map  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
Kamstchatka  is  seen  on  the  extreme  west,  and  in  a  map  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  on  the  extreme  east ;  a  state  of  things  very  con- 
fusing to  the  young  student.  In  the  second  place,  the  meridians 
being  curves  of  continually  varying  curvature,  all  calculations  become 
excessively  complex. 

The  second  form  of  projection,  known  as  Mercator's,  from  its  in- 
ventor, (a  German  geographer  [1512-94]  who  thus  Latinised  his  name  of 
Kramer)  will  be  best  understood  by  supposing  a  map  on  the  spherical 
projection  to  have  been  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  india-rubber,  which  is  then 
stretched  laterally  at  the  upper  and  lower  edges,  until  the  meridians 
are  pulled  into  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  parallels  of  latitude. 
Or,  more  correctly,  suppose  an  artificial  globe  rolled  upon  its  equator 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  so  prepared  as  to  receive  a  photograph  of  the 
figures.  The  result  will  be  a  map  on  Mercator's  projection.  The 
advantages  are  that  meridians  and  parallels  being  straight  and  at 
'ight  angles,  all  calculations  are  made  with  ease  and  accurac)^,  which 
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renders  it  invaluable  for  mariners'  charts.  But  it  is  manifest  that  a 
projection  like  this,  which  stretches  out  the  pole  until  it  equals  the 
equator,  involves  enormous  distortion  in  all  high  latitudes  ;  and  maps 
made  upon  it  do  not  give  anything  like  the  correct  proportion  and 
configuration  of  the  earth's  surface,  except  near  the  equator. 

The  plan  on  which  these  maps  are  constructed,  is  called  the  Red- 
ajigular  Tangential  Projection,  and  was  introduced  by  Col.  Sir  Henry 
James  of  the  English  Ordnance  Survey.  Its  idea  is  to  divide  the 
unavoidable  distortion,  so  as  to  distribute  it  equally,  instead  of  accu- 
mulating it.  The  general  principle  on  which  it  is  done  may  be  under- 
stood by  imagining  a  large  artificial  globe,  of  which  the  surface  should 
be  composed  of  a  multitude  of  small  nearly  rectangular  figures,  each 
bearing  its  portion  of  the  map.  If  any  part  or  group  of  their  small 
rectangles  be  taken  from  the  globe  and  laid  side  by  side  upon  a  table, 
the  result  will  be  a  flat  map  in  the  projection  we  are  speaking  of 
Each  little  rectangle  has  its  own  definite  small  proportion  of  distortion, 
and  does  not  transmit  it  to  the  others,  so  that  the  general  proportion  is 
preserved  ;  and  the  student  is  no  longer  confounded  by  seeing  Green- 
land as  large  as  Africa,  and  Alaska  half  as  big  as  the  whole  United 
States. 

Another  prominent  and  most  valuable  feature  in  this  map,  is  the 
conspicuousness  given  to  the  orography  of  each  country.  In  our 
notice  of  the  Geographies,  we  called  attention  to  the  admirable  way 
in  which  the  physical  geography  of  the  countries  described  was 
brought  out,  and  its  influence  on  climate,  soil,  productions,  and  occu- 
pations and  manners  of  the  people,  shown.  The  same  idea  is  kept  in 
view  here  :  the  great  watersheds  are  clearly  marked  out  by  him,  so  that 
the  whole  river-system  and  orography  of  each  country  is  understood 
at  a  glance. 

The  maps  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth  are  all  drawn  on  the 
same  uniform  scale,  which  gives  the  pupil  a  correct  idea  of  the  propor- 
tionate sizes  of  the  countries,  and  a  duplicate  map  of  Central  and 
Western  Europe,  on  a  quadrupled  scale,  is  added  for  convenience  and 
clearness. 

These  maps  are  kept  clear  by  not  being  over-crowded  with  lettering 
and  lines.  Their  object  is,  not  to  indicate  locations,  but  to  keep 
before  the  pupil's  eye  a  correct  view  of  the  form  and  relative  position 
of  the  land  and  water,  the  countries,  mountain  chains,  and  great 
rivers  of  the  earth.  This  they  do  with  a  distinctness  that  we  have 
never  seen  equalled  in  maps  of  the  kind,  and  we  should  think  that 
they  can  not  fail  to  be  alike  welcome  to  teacher  and  to  pupil,  no 
matter  what  text-book  is  used  in  the  school  ;  though  we  can  scarcely 
think  any  one  who  has  used,  or  even  examined,  the  geographies  of 
Commodore  Maury,  would  be  satisfied  with  any  others. 

The  entire  series  consists  of  eight  maps :  The  World  (spherical 
projection);  N.  America;  the  United  States;  S.  America;  Europe; 
Asia;  Africa,  and  a  Political,  Physical,  and  Commercial  Chart  of  the 
World,  on  Mercator's  projection.  This  last  is  something  extraordi- 
nary, and  contains  more  instruction  of  a  more  varied  character  than 
we  ever  saw  before  in  graphic  form  on  any  single  surface.  Commo- 
dore jVIaury  has  distilled  for  it,  so  to  speak,  the  essence  of  his  world- 
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renowned  Wind  and  Current  Charts.  On  this  single  map  we  have, 
clearly  defined  and  without  confusion,  the  configuration  of  land  and 
water ;  the  mountain-ranges  and  river-drainage  of  the  whole  globe  ; 
the  prevalent  winds  on  land  and  water ;  the  great  ocean-currents  ; 
the  bafiling  winds  of  the  "  horse-latitudes  ; "  the  monsoons  and  trade- 
winds  ;  the  great  ocean-highways  of  commerce  ;  the  isothermal  zones, 
and  in  a  word,  all  the  grander  results  of  the  great  physical  laws  of 
which  our  earth  is  the  theatre,  and  which  we  see  here  in  operation, 
as  it  were,  under  our  eyes.  So  comprehensive  is  it,  that,  as  Mr. 
Shandy  said  it  was  not  possible  for  any  man  to  swear  out  of  the  great 
Curse  of  Ernulphus,  so  we  may  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  be  physico- 
geographical  out  of  this  map  ;  and  in  itself  it  is  a  perfect  treasury  of 
knowledge  to  the  student,  and  will  teach  him  more  than  many  books. 
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NE  of  our  contributors,  writing  a  propos  of  the  paper  entitled  Voices 
in  the  Wilderness  in  the  July  number  of  this  journal,  gives  us  some 
interesting  particulars  concerning  a  mysterious  music  which  has  for  genera- 
tions been  heard  on  the  Pascagoula  River,  in  the  pine-barrens  in  the  southern 
part  of  Alabama,  The  sounds  seem  to  proceed  from  the  river  itself,  or  its 
banks,  and  have  been  likened  to  the  tones  of  bells  and  musical  instruments, 
interspersed  with  moans,  wails,  and  sounds  of  human  distress.  Our  contri- 
butor writes  : — 

"The  noise  called  'the  mysterious  music' is  only  heard  in  Pascagoula 
Sound,  principally  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  up  the  river  for  two  or 
three  miles.  Mr.  Wm.  Griffin  lives  six  miles  from  the  mouth,  just  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Pascagoula  and  Dog  ;  his  family  assert  that  they  have 
heard  it  there.  The  sound  resembles  an  yEolian  harp,  is  heard  only  at  night 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  in  order  to  hear  it  you  must 
be  in  the  water  or  on  it ;  it  is  never  heard  on  land.  Col.  Gindret  of  Mont- 
gomery and  his  brother-in-law  Pickens,  or  Pickett,  settled  a  place  on  the 
river,  now  known  as  the  Van  Wagner  place  ;  the  sound  is  heard  very 
distinctly  in  their  bath-house.  It  is  told  that  the  first  summer  their  families 
spent  there  the  ladies,  attended  by  some  gentlemen,  took  a  boat  one  night 
and  sailed  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  the  noise  was  heard  so  loud  and 
wild  that  they  all  became  alarmed  ;  some  of  the  ladies  sprang  into  the  river 
and  would  have  been  drowned  had  it  not  been  for  the  gentlemen,  who 
rescued  them.  The  next  place  to  this  is  the  Hebrard.  The  music  had  its 
origin  at  that  spot.  The  Spaniards  some  two  hundred  years  ago  settled  in 
this  section  of  country,  and  the  Pascagoula  Indians  were  then  living  there. 
They  attempted  to  drive  the  Spaniards  away.  Traces  of  the  fort  built  by  the 
latter  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  yard  at  the  Hebrard.  The  Indians  fought 
desperately,  resolved  to  conquer  or  die  ;  and  when  they  found  they  were 
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overpowered,  they  accepted  death  rather  than  to  yield.  The  whole  tribe 
was  drawn  up  in  line,  joined  hands,  and  singing  a  death-song,  marched  into 
the  water  in  front  of  this  place,  and  were  all  drowned.  Their  spirits  still 
haunt  the  spot,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  when  they  destroyed  them- 
selves the  echo  of  their  death-song  is  still  heard  upon  the  waters.  Such 
is  the  'mysterious  music  of  Pascagoula.'  Mr.  Sidney  Howze,  of  Pascagoula, 
wrote  an  article  on  the  subject  some  forty  years  ago  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he 
could  account  for  the  sound.  The  cause  has  never  yet  been  established 
satisfactorily.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  sand  at  the  bottom  washing  in 
waves.  An  old  gentleman  living  at  Ocean  Springs  says  that  it  is  a  fish  ; 
that  he  caught  one,  and  on  placing  it  in  a  tub  of  water  it  made  the  same 
sound." 

Our  good  friend  "Mistyllus"  seems  to  have  been  crossed  in  love,  to 
judge  from  the  following  effusions: — 

THE   TWILIGHT   TRYST. 

I  loitered  by  the  brookside, 

I  scrambled  down  the  hill  ; 
The  evening  mist  rose  from  the  swamp, 

The  breeze  was  damp  and  chill : 
Through  the  long  wet  grass  on  the  dank  morass 

I  floundered,  undeterred, 
Where  the  croaking  of  the  bull-frog 

Was  all  the  sound  I  heard. 

The  little  stars  came  one  by  one 

And  twinkled  through  the  trees, 
I  had  not  any  overcoat, 

And  I  began  to  sneeze  : 
"  Confound  the  mist !  "  I  said,  "  this  tryst 

Is  really  too  absurd  " — 
A  view  in  which  the  bull-frog 

Apparently  concurred. 

A  hand  was  on  my  shoulder  — 

Its  touch  was  cold  and  damp  — 
I  tried  to  rise  and  welcome  her. 

But  could  not  sdr  for  cramp  : 
Our  vows  of  love  to  breathe  we  strove 

In  accents  passion-stirred, 
Bfit  the  croaking  of  two  bull-frogs 

Was  all  the  sound  was  heard. 

on  MM  EN  AP  (PIKKEA. 

[Inser.  in  Pariet.] 
Dost  thou  forget,  transcendent  maid. 

That  lovely  eve  of  June, 
When  by  the  shore  our  footsteps  strayed 

Beneath  the  argent  moon  ? 
The  sunset  in  your  golden  hair 

A  rosy  wreath  was  weaving  — 
Alas  that  man  should  be  so  fair. 

And  woman  so  deceiving ! 
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The  ancient  lichen-crusted  rocks 

Rang  loud  with  happy  laughter, 
The  gulls  flew  round  in  screaming  flocks 

Nor  thought  of  a  hereafter  : 
I  ever  since  for  water-fowl 

Have  felt  a  strange  affection, 
And  when  I  see  one  I  must  howl 

In  pangs  of  recollection. 

I'll  give  you,  Ma'am,  a  hint  or  two, 

Which  you  may  find  expedient  ; 
Some  one  may  serve  you  yet  as  you 

Have  served  your  most  obedient  : 
That  I  have  loved  you  (for  my  sins) 

Has  taught  me  how  to  treat  you, 
And  changed  into  sardonic  grins 

The  smiles  that  used  to  greet  you. 

No  more  I'll  dance  a  charmed  round 

After  your  pipe  and  tabor  : 
The  milk  you  in  my  nature  found 

Has  turned  at  last  to  clabber  : 
I  do  not  say  that  now  I  spurn 

Your  coveted  alliance, 
But  trampled  worms  at  last  return 

Vermicular  defiance. 

I  now  recall,  with  mild  surprise, 

The  vows  that  once  I  paid  you  : 
The  scales  have  fallen  from  my  eyes 

And  in  them  I  have  weighed  you. 
Above  your  portrait  on  my  wall 

Stands  written,  MENE  TEKEL, 
And  underneath  it :  Oui'iiisv  aXX 

^ Ap  cpi/./.el^  <pv/./.eX^  ipiv.v.tX. 
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A   LEAR   OF   THE   STEPPE. 
By  Ivan  Turgenef. 

[Translated  for  The  Southern  Magazine.] 


,NE  winter  evening,  we  were  assembled,  a  half-dozen  of  friends, 
in  the  rooms  of  one  of  our  old  university-comrades.  The 
conversation  had  turned  on  Shakspeare  and  his  astonishing  creations, 
of  the  profound  and  puissant  energy  with  which  he  has  seized  each 
type  of  character  in  the  very  heart  of  nature.  But  above  all  we  won- 
dered at  their  astounding  truth  ;  each  of  us  naming  an  Othello,  a 
Hamlet,  a  Falstaff,  even  a  Richard  HI.  and  a  Macbeth  —  though 
these  last,  of  course,  only  hypothetically  —  among  his  acquaintance. 
"And  I,  gentlemen,"  said  our  host,  "I  have  known  a  King  Lear." 

"  How  so  }  " 

"  I  will  tell  you."     And  he  commenced  his  story. 


I. 

]\Iy  childhood  and  early  youth  were  passed  in  the  country  on  an 
estate  of  my  mother's,  who  was  a  wealthy  proprietress  in  the  province 
of  X.  The  most  striking  impression  that  I  retain  of  that  time,  now 
long  ago,  is  that  of  the  figure  of  our  nearest  neighbor,  one  Martin 
Petrovich  Kharlof.  And  indeed  it  would  have  been  strange  if  this 
impression  had  faded,  for  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  any  one  like 
him.  Imagine  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  with  a  monstrous  head 
planted,  a  little  awry,  and  with  no  visible  neck,  upon  a  colossal 
33 
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body.  This  head  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  yellow  hair,  a  little 
grizzled,  descending  almost  to  his  bushy  eyebrows.  From  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  face,  reddened  by  constant  exposure  to  cold  and  wind, 
rose  a  large  flattened  nose,  between  two  small  blue  eyes  of  a  haughty 
and  defiant  expression.  His  mouth  was  small,  and  seamed  with 
wrinkles  all  around ;  and  the  voice  which  issued  from  it  was  at  once 
hoarse  and  sonorous,  reminding  one  of  the  strident  clangor  made  by 
a  truck-load  of  bars  of  iron  hauled  over  a  rough  pavement.  Kharlof 
always  spoke  as  if  he  were  addressing  some  one  on  the  other  side  of 
a  ravine  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  gale.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  the 
exact  expression  of  his  face,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  difficult  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  it  in  a  single  glance  ;  but  the  impression  made 
by  it  was  not,  on  the  whole,  disagreeable.  There  was  even  a  certain 
grandeur  about  it ;  it  was  only  too  strange  and  extraordinary.  What 
arms  the  man  had,  and  what  legs !  and  hands  like  great  cushions  ! 
I  remember  that  I  could  never  contemplate  the  vast  back  of  Kharlof, 
and  his  shoulders  like  two  mill-stones,  without  a  sort  of  respectful 
terror.  But  what  most  astonished  and  confounded  me  were  his  ears. 
Standing  out  on  each  side  of  his  enormous  cheeks,  they  reminded 
me,  with  their  long  scroll-like  margins,  of  the  great  twisted  and 
rolled  cheeses,  called  kalachi,  which  are  so  common  in  Russia. 
Summer  and  winter,  Kharlof  wore  a  sort  of  gabardine  of  greenish 
cloth,  bound  at  the  waist  by  a  Circassian  belt,  and  tarred  boots.  I 
never  saw  a  cravat  on  him :  in  fact  what  could  he  have  tied  it 
around  ? 

He  breathed  heavily  and  slowly,  like  an  ox,  and  walked  without 
noise.  You  fancied  that  when  he  was  once  in  a  room,  he  v.-as  under 
a  continual  apprehension  of  throwing  down  or  breaking  everything 
in  it :  he  moved  with  precaution,  sideways,  and  with  a  sort  of  gliding 
motion.  His  herculean  strength  commanded  the  respect  of  the 
whole  neighborhood,  and  was  the  subject  of  legends.  It  was  re- 
ported that  on  meeting  a  bear  in  the  woods  one  day,  he  had  grappled 
and  killed  him  single-handed  and  unarmed ;  that  having  caught  a 
thieving  peasant  among  his  bee-hives,  he  had  pitched  him  over  the 
hedge,  and  his  horse  and  cart  after  him  —  and  much  more  of  the 
same  sort.  But  Kharlof  himself  made  no  boast  of  his  strength.  If 
he  was  full  of  pride,  it  was  not  of  his  physical  powers,  but  of  his  birth, 
his  worldly  position,  and  the  wit  and  intelligence  for  which  he  gave 
himself  credit.  "Our  race,"  he  often  said,  "springs  from  the  Shwede 
[he  meant  Swede]  Kharlus,  who  came  to  Russia  in  the  reign  of  Ivan 
Vassilich  the  Blind.  This  Shwede  Kharlus  did  not  deign  to  be  a  pagan 
count,  but  wished  to  be  a  Russian  gentleman,  and  he  had  himself 
registered  in  the  Golden  Book.  That  is  the  source  of  our  origin,  we 
Kharlofs  ;  and  that  is  why  we  are  all  light-haired,  with  light  clear  eyes 
and  white  faces,  for  we  sprouted  under  the  snow."  "  But,  Martin 
Petrovich,"  I  ventured  to  say  to  him  one  day,  "  there  never  was  an 
Ivan  Vassilich  the  Blind.  There  was  an  Ivan  Vassilich  the  Terrible  ; 
but  it  was  the  Grand-Duke  Vassili  Vassilich  who  was  surnamed  the 
Blind."  "Stuff!"  calmly  responded  Kharlof;  "when  I  say  a  thing 
is  so,  so  i-t  is." 

One  day  my  mother  happened  to  compliment  him  on  his  disinter- 
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estedness,  which  really  was  extraordinary.  "  Eh,  Natalia  Nicolavna," 
he  cried,  almost  contemptuously,  "  that  is  a  great  thing  to  praise  any 
one  for  !  Great  lords  like  us,  how  can  we  act  in  any  other  way  ?  It 
must  never  be  that  any  man  of  the  soil,  any  peasant  or  churl,  should 
even  suspect  us  of  anything  mean  or  contemptible.  I  am  a  Kharlof: 
my  family  comes  from  there  " —  and  he  lifted  his  finger  toward  the 
ceiling  as  high  as  he  could  reach — "how  can  I  think  about  my  own 
interest? " 

Another  time  a  personage  of  some  distinction  who  was  on  a  visit 
to  my  mother,  took  it  into  his  head  to  quiz  Kharlof,  and  when  he 
spoke  of  "  the  Shwede  Kharlus  who  came  to  Russia  " — 

— "in  the  time  of  the  Czar  Haricot,"*  interrupted  the  visitor. 

"  No,  it  was  not  in  his  time,  but  under  the  reign  of  the  Grand-Duke 
Ivan  Vassilich  the  Blind." 

"  For  my  part,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  think  that  your  race  runs  back 
to  a  far  more  ancient  date,  to  the  antediluvian  times  when  the  earth 
produced  mastodons  and  megatheriums." 

Though  these  scientific  names  were  words  in  an  unknown  tongue 
to  Kharlof,  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  being  made  fun  of. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  he  remarked  dryly,  "for  our  race  is  really  of  great 
antiquity.  They  say  that  at  the  time  when  my  ancestor  came  to  live 
in  Moscow  there  was  living  there  a  fool  of  the  same  sort  as  your  Excel- 
lency, and  that  fools  of  that  kind  only  appear  in  the  world  once 
every  thousand  years." 

The  visitor  arose,  furious  ;  Kharlof  flung  his  head  back,  thrust 
forward  his  chin,  gave  a  kind  of  snort  of  defiance,  and  moved  proudly 
away. 

Two  days  later  he  came  back  to  our  house.  My  mother  began  to 
remonstrate  with  him  on  his  conduct.  "  I  wished  to  give  him  a 
lesson,  Madame,"  interrupted  Kharlof.  "Another  time  he  will  take 
care  how  he  talks.  He  is  young  yet,  and  must  be  taught  to  walk 
straight."  In  reality  the  visitor  was  quite  as  old  as  Kharlof  j  but 
this  giant  seemed  to  look  upon  ail  other  men  as  minors  ;  and  besides, 
he  had  no  fear  of  mortal  man. 

My  mother  always  received  Kharlof  with  especial  kindness,  and 
excused  much  in  him,  for  he  had  once  saved  her  life  by  checking  her 
carriage  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine  over  which  the  horses  had  already 
fallen.  The  traces  and  the  harness  broke  ;  but  Kharlof  had  clutched 
the  wheel  in  time,  and  never  loosened  his  grasp,  though  the  blood 
sprang  from  under  his  nails.  It  was  to  my  mother,  too,  that  he  owed 
his  marriage.  She  gave  him  for  a  wife  an  orphan-girl  of  seventeen, 
whom  she  had  brought  up  in  her  own  house,  he  being  then  forty. 
Kharlof 's  wife  was  exceedingly  small :  a  story  ran  that  he  had  carried 
her  to  the  bridal  chamber  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.  She  did  not 
long  survive  her  marriage,  but  died,  leaving  two  daughters.  After 
the  death  of  his  young  wife  my  mother  continued  her  friendly  relations 
with  Kharlof  She  placed  his  elder  daughter  in  the  government 
institution  for  girls  of  noble  birth,  then  married  her,  and  she  had 
already  a  husband  in  her  eye  for  the  younger. 

Kharlof  was  a  good  farmer ;  he  had  enlarged  his  estate  to  three 

*A  legendary  personage. 
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hundred  deciatines,  and  erected  on  them  the  necessary  farm-buildings. 
As  for  the  obedience  of  his  peasants,  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe  it. 
Large  and  heavy  as  he  was,  Kharlof  never  went  anywhere  on  foot ; 
the  earth,  he  said,  could  not  bear  him.  He  kept  a  little  drosky  (kind 
of  bench  on  four  low  wheels)  and  drove  himself  The  animal  he  drove 
was  a  lean  and  decrepit  old  mare,  who  had  on  her  shoulder  the  scar 
of  a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Moskowa,  and  was  lame  on  all 
four  legs  at  once  ;  she  could  not  go  in  a  walk,  and  far  less  in  a  gallop, 
but  shambled  along  in  a  kind  of  rickety  trot.  She  used  to  eat  the 
wormwood  and  thistles  in  the  fields,  which  I  have  never  seen  any 
other  of  the  horse  kind  do  before  or  since.  It  was  a  matter  of  ever 
new  amazement  to  me  how  such  a  jade,  not  more  than  half  alive, 
could  drag  such  an  enormous  weight ;  for  I  really  can  not  venture  to 
mention  how  many  poods  our  neighbor  was  commonly  reported  to 
weigh. 

On  the  drosky,  behind  Kharlof 's  back,  used  to  be  perched  his 
little  Cossack  Maximka,  his  bare  feet  planted  on  the  hind-axle,  and 
his  face  and  body  leaning  against  his  master's  loins,  in  which  position 
he  looked  like  a  bit  of  twig,  or  some  extraordinary  species  of  bug, 
that  had  accidentally  attached  itself  to  that  enormous  mass.  This 
little  Cossack  shaved  Kharlof  twice  a-week ;  to  achieve  which  opera- 
tion he  mounted  on  a  table,  and  the  wags  used  to  say  that  he  had  to 
run  to  get  round  his  master's  chin. 

Kharlof  did  not  like  staying  in  the  house,  and  so  was  constantly 
met  going  about  in  his  famous  equipage,  holding  the  reins  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  planted  on  his  knee,  with  the  elbow  well  forward. 
An  old  and  surpassingly  dilapidated  cap  was  stuck  on  the  crown  of 
his  head,  and  under  it  he  turned  from  side  to  side  his  little  eyes  like 
a  bear's,  as  he  saluted  with  a  sonorous  voice  all  the  peasants,  trades- 
men, or  tovrns-folk  whom  he  met  on  the  way,  or  hurled  energetic 
oaths  at  the  priests,  whom  he  could  not  bear.  One  morning  when  I 
had  gone  out  with  my  gun,  he  met  me,  and  catching  sight  at  the  same 
moment  of  a  hare  squatting  beside  the  road,  he  let  loose  such  a 
"Ware  !  "  that  I  had  a  ringing  in  my  ears  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  have  said  that  my  mother  received  Kharlof  with  friendliness. 
She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  deep  respect  he  entertained  for  her. 
When  he  spoke  to  her  he  called  her  his  benefactress ;  and  she  saw  in 
him  a  kind  of  devoted  giant,  who  in  case  of  need  would  not  hesitate 
to  confront  a  whole  army  of  peasants  in  revolt ;  and  though  such  a 
collision  was  not  in  the  least  to  be  feared,  still  my  mother,  who  had 
been  left  a  widow  while  quite  young,  thought  that  such  a  defender 
was  not  to  be  despised,  when,  moreover,  he  never  borrowed  mone}', 
never  drank,  and  if  he  lacked  education,  was  by  no  means  lacking  in 
intelligence.  When  she  determined  to  make  her  will,  it  was  Kharlof 
whom  she  selected  as  her  first  witness,  and  he  went  to  his  house  ex- 
pressly to  get  his  spectacles  ;  monstrous  iron  utensils,  round,  like 
drosky-wheels,  without  which  he  could  not  write.  Even  with  his  spec- 
tacles, it  took  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  puffing  and  groaning  before 
he  achieved  the  signature  of  his  name  and  titles,  in  enormous  square 
letters,  adorned  with  tails  and  flourishes.  After  accomplishing  this 
task  he  complained  of  fatigue,  and  remarked  that  for  him  writing,  or 
catching  fleas,  was  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 
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Despite  all  the  regard  which  my  mother  displayed  to  him,  he  was 
never  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  dining-room,  as  he  diffused  an  odor 
which  reminded  one  of  freshly-dug  earth,  of  the  pungent  scent  of 
forests,  or  of  the  mud  of  morasses.  "  He  is  a  real  lechi,"  (wood-goblin) 
said  my  old  nurse.  When  he  dined  with  us,  a  table  was  set  for  him 
in  a  corner  ;  nor  did  he  take  this  amiss,  for  he  comprehended  that 
he  would  have  been  in  the  way  of  his  neighbors,  and  found  it  himself 
more  comfortable  to  eat  in  entire  freedom,  for  he  ate  as  no  one,  I 
imagine,  has  eaten  since  the  days  of  Polyphemus.  By  way  of  pre- 
caution, and  to  stay  his  stomach,  they  always  first  set  before  him  a 
pot  containing  about  six  pounds  of  kacha,  a  sort  of  buckwheat- 
porridge.  "  But  for  this  porridge,  you  would  eat  me,"  my  mother 
would  say  to  him,  laughing;  and  he  would  laugh  and  answer,  "You 
are  quite  right,  my  benefactress  ;  I  would  eat  you." 

My  mother  always  liked  to  hear  his  views  on  any  question  of  do- 
mestic economy,  but  they  were  always  briefly  expressed.  He  neither 
liked  nor  was  able  to  discourse  at  length.  "  Long  stories  make  one 
short-winded,"  he  used  to  say  scornfully.  It  was  only  when  one  got 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  year  1812  (when  he  had  served  in  the  militia, 
and  had  been  decorated  with  a  bronze  medal  which  he  wore  on  holi- 
days), and  questioned  him  about  the  French  invasion,  that  he  told  two 
or  three  anecdotes,  and  always  the  same  ones. 

Who  would  have  supposed  that  this  indestructible  and  self-reliant 
giant  had  his  moments  of  melancholy  and  gloom  ?  Yet  so  it  was.  With 
no  apparent  cause,  a  profound  depression  took  possession  of  him.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  where  sometimes  he  hummed  to  him- 
self, producing  as  much  sound  as  a  whole  hive  of  bees,  and  sometimes 
called  his  Cossack  Maximka,  and  ordered  him  to  sing  something,  or 
to  read  in  the  only  book  that  had  ever  found  entrance  into  his  house, 
Novikof's  Workman  at  Rest*  Maximka,  who,  strange  to  say,  could 
scramble  through  the  words  after  a  fashion,  set  to  reading  at  the 
pitch  of  his  voice,  blundering,  and  putting  his  accents  pretty  much  at 
random ;  or  else  in  a  shrill  falsetto  he  intoned  some  dismal  canticle, 
of  which  the  words  were  unintelligible.  Kharlof  shook  his  head 
slowly,  made  observations  on  the  fragility  of  all  earthly  things,  and 
remarked  that  all  would  return  to  dust  like  the  grass  of  the  field.  He 
had  hung  up  in  his  chamber  an  engraving  representing  a  lighted 
candle  surrounded  by  great  puffy-cheeked  creatures  who  were  blowing 
at  it  with  all  their  might ;  and  under  it  was  the  legend  :  "  Such  is 
human  life."  When  the  hour  of  gloom  had  passed  away,  he  turned 
this  picture  with  its  face  to  the  wall.  Kharlof,  this  colossus,  stood  in 
mortal  fear  of  death  ;  and  yet,  even  in  his  moments  of  deepest  gloom, 
he  never  prayed. 

Kharlof,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  not  very  devout :  he  rarely  went  to 
church.  He  used  to  say  himself  that  his  bodily  dimensions  forbade 
it :  that  he  took  up  the  room  of  too  many  of  the  faithful.  But  these 
attacks  usually  terminated  in  the  following  way :  he  began  to  whistle, 
and  then  in  a  voice  of  thunder  ordered  his  carriage  to  be  brought  out. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  would  be  seen  trundling  about  the  country, 

*A   periodical   collection,   published   in   Moscow,    17S5.     The  author,  Noviko^   was  the  chief  of 
the  Illuminati  of  the  school  of  Saint-Martin. 
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and  flourishing  his  whip-hand  above  his  old  cap,  as  who  should  say, 
"The  world  is  ours !  "    After  all,  he  was  a  Russian. 

Persons  of  great  physical  strength  are  usually  of  a  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament ;  but  Kharlof  on  the  contrary  was  very  easily  enraged.  But 
no  one  had  the  gift  of  exasperating  him  in  such  perfection  as  the 
brother  of  his  deceased  wife,  a  fellow  named  Bitschkof,  a  grotesque 
kind  of  creature,  half  parasite  and  half  buffoon,  who  lived  with  us, 
and  who  from  his  childhood  had  been  called  Souvenir  by  everybody, 
even  by  the  servants,  who  contented  themselves  by  adding  to  it  his 
patronymic  of  Timofeich.  I  believe  that  he  had  himself  forgotten  his 
baptismal  name.  This  sorry  creature,  whom  everybody  felt  himselt 
entitled  to  despise,  and  who,  by  the  way,  had  lost  all  the  teeth  of  one 
side,  so  that  his  lean  face  appeared  twisted,  was  always  in  motion, 
slipping  in  everywhere,  now  in  the  servants'  hall,  then  in  the  priests' 
house,  and  presently  into  the  bailiff's  office.  Of  course  he  was  always 
driven  away,  whenever  caught,  at  which  he  only  humped  his  shoulders, 
winked  his  squinting  eyes,  and  laughed  his  villainous  cackling  laugh, 
which  sounded  like  rinsing  out  a  bottle.  I  always  thought  that  if 
Souvenir  had  had  money,  he  would  have  been  a  great  scoundrel,  for 
he  was  both  immoral  and  cruel ;  but  happily  he  had  none.  He  was 
only  allowed  to  drink  on  holidays  ;  and  my  mother,  with  whom  he 
took  a  hand  at  piquet  or  boston  in  the  evening,  took  care  that  he 
should  be  decently  clothed. 

He  used  to  call  Kharlof  his  "little  brother,"  and  tormented  him  to 
that  extent  that  he  "made  him  eat  the  bitter  radish,"  as  our  peasants 
say.  One  day  when  Kharlof  was  in  our  billiard-room,  a  vast  apart- 
ment in  which  no  one  had  ever  seen  a  fl}',  for  which  reason  our 
neighbor,  a  great  enemy  of  sunshine  and  warmth,  greatly  affected  it. 
Souvenir  began  to  hop  and  wriggle  about  him,  saying  with  many  grins 
and  grimaces,  "  Little  brother,  what  made  you  kill  my  sister  Margarita 
Timofeievna  ? "  Kharlof,  who  was  sitting  between  the  wall  and  the 
billiard-table,  could  no  longer  restrain  himself;  and  thrust  out  both 
his  large  fists  at  him.  Happily  for  Souvenir,  he  dodged  in  time,  but 
his  brother-in-law's  fists  came  into  contact  with  the  heavy  billiard- 
table,  and  the  six  screws  which  held  it  to  the  floor  snapped  all  at 
once. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  had  a  curiosity  to  see  Kharlof's  house,  and 
observe  with  my  own  eyes  what  kind  of  a  habitation  he  had  fabricated 
for  himself;  so  one  day  I  proposed  to  accompany  him  on  horseback 
as  far  as  Jeskovo,  for  so  he  called  his  estate. 

"  Do  you  hear  this  chap  ? "  cried  Kharlof,  "  he  wants  to  see  my 
kingdom.  Well,  come  along;  I  will  show  you  the  house  and  the 
garden  and  the  barn  and  everything ;  I  have  a  lot  of  fine  things 
there."  We  started.  From  our  castle  to  Jeskovo  it  was  about  three 
versts.  "There's  my  kingdom,"  he  said  presently,  turning  his  heavy 
head  with  difficulty  toward  me,  and  waving  his  hand  to  right  and 
left, —  "all  that  belongs  to  me." 

Kharlof's  dwelling  was  on  a  hill.  Below  it  a  few  miserable  huts 
clustered,  as  if  they  were  glued  together,  along  the  margin  of  a  pond. 
Standing  on  a  plank,  an  old  peasant-woman  was  pounding  with  all 
her  might  on  some  garment  which  she  had  just  wrung  out.     "  Axinia  ! " 
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cried  Kharlof  in  so  formidable  a  voice  that  a  flock  of  crows  flew  up 
out  of  a  neighboring  rye-field,  "  is  that  your  husband's  breeches  you 
are  washing  ? " 

The  old  woman  turned  as  stiffly  as  if  she  had  been  a  piece  of  wood, 
and  made  him  a  low  curtsey. 

"  Ah  yes,  little  father,  it  is  his  breeches,"  she  mumbled  in  a  cracked 
voice. 

"You  had  better  get  at  something  else,"  Kharlof  roared  back. 

"There,  look,"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  me  as  we  trotted 
along  a  ruinous  bit  of  wall,  "  there  is  my  hemp,  and  this  other  is  the 
peasants'.  Do  you  see  the  difference  ?  And  here  is  my  garden  :  I 
planted  these  apple-trees  and  those  willows  myself  Before  my  time 
there  was  not  a  single  tree  here.     Learn  how  to  manage,  youngster." 

We  entered  a  court-yard  surrounded  with  palisades.  Fronting  the 
carriage-gate  stood  a  rickety  old  cabin  with  a  thatched  roof,  and  a 
little  flight  of  stairs,  resting  on  wooden  posts,  running  up  to  the  door. 
Another  cabin,  somewhat  newer  and  ornamented  with  a  garret,  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  yard,  and  looked  to  my  eyes  as  if  it  also,  to 
use  our  country-phrase,  stood  on  chicken-legs. 
.  "  Do  you  see,"  said  Kharlof,  "  in  what  huts  our  fathers  lived*.''  And 
now  see  what  a  palace  I  have  built  myself 

This  palace  of  his  looked  like  a  child's  card-house.  Five  or  six 
dogs,  each  one  shaggier  and  uglier  than  the  other,  rushed  out  to  greet 
us,  barking  furiously. 

"These  are  shepherd's  dogs,"  said  Kharlof,  "of  the  true  Crimean 
breed.  Hold  your  tongues,  you  cursed  brutes!"  he  roared;  "for 
much  I  would  hang  the  whole  lot  of  you." 

A  young  man,  dressed  in  a  long  nankeen  coat,  appeared  on  the 
stairs  of  the  new  house :  this  was  the  husband  of  the  elder  daughter. 
He  made  one  bound  to  the  drosky,  and  while  with  one  hand  he 
respectfully  supported  Kharlof's  elbow,  he  extended  the  other  as  if 
to  support  his  enormous  leg,  as  the  latter  dismounted  from  the  drosky 
as  he  would  from  a  horse.  The  young  man  then  came  to  assist  me 
to  dismount. 

"Anna,"  cried  Kharlof,  "  Natalia  Nicolavna's  son  has  honored  us 
with  a  visit ;  we  must  give  him  some  breakfast.  Where  is  little 
Evlampia?" 

Anna  was  his  elder  daughter;  Evlampia  the  younger. 

"  She  is  not  in  the  house  :  she  went  out  into  the  fields  to  gather 
bluets,"  said  Anna,  opening  a  window  beside  the  door. 

"Are  there  any  curds?"  asked  Kharlof 

"Yes." 

"And  cream  too  ?  " 

"And  cream." 

"Very  good:  set  it  all  out.  In  the  meantime  I  will  show  him  my 
cabinet.  Come  this  way,"  he  added,  beckoning  me  with  his  finger. 
In  his  own  house  he  no  longer  used  the  familiar  thou  :*  he  considered 
that  as  his  guest  I  was  entitled  to  a  more  respectful  address.  He 
conducted  me  along  a  corridor  — 

•Omitted  in  the  translation. — Tr, 
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"  Here  is  where  I  live ;  this  is  my  cabinet,"  he  said  suddenl}^, 
entering  a  large  door  :   "  Welcome  in." 

It  was  a  large  bare  room,  not  plastered,  so  that  the  beams  and 
other  anatomy  of  the  wall  were  exposed  to  sight.  On  great  nails, 
driven  in  at  random,  hung  two  whips,  an  old  cocked-hat,  a  flint-lock 
gun,  a  sabre,  a  pumpkin,  a  curious  horse-collar  ornamented  with 
copper  plates,  and  the  famous  engraving  of  the  lighted  candle  exposed 
to  all  the  winds.  In  a  corner  was  a  sort  of  wooden  divan,  covered 
with  a  bit  of  bright-colored  carpet.  Thousands  of  flies  kept  up  a 
droning  buzz  under  the  ceiling.  It  was  cool  and  airy  in  this  room, 
but  the  sort  of  wild  smell  which  Kharlof  carried  with  him  everywhere, 
seized  one  by  the  throat. 

"Is  not  my  cabinet  handsome  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Beautiful,"  I  replied. 

"Look  at  this  Dutch  collar,"  he  went  on,  "it  is  a  real  curiosity. 
I  got  it  in  trade  from  a  Jew.     Examine  it  closely." 

"It  is  a  very  handsome  collar,  certainly." 

"There  is  none  better  for  wearing.    Just  smell  it.    What  leather  !  " 

I  smelled  the  collar,  but  could  perceive  nothing  remarkable  except 
a  rathet  strong  odor  of  rancid  tallow. 

"  Come,  sit  on  this  little  chair  and  make  yourself  at  home,"  Kharlof 
went  on.  And  taking  a  seat  on  the  divan,  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
seemed  to  fall  asleep.  I  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  could  not  with- 
hold my  wonder  :   the  man  was  like  a  mountain. 

Suddenly  he  shook  himself:  "Anna!"  he  cried  in  his  voice  like 
the  lowing  of  an  ox,  and  his  vast  stomach  rose  and  fell  like  a  wave 
of  the  sea — "Anna!  did  you  not  hear  me?  Why  do  you  not  make 
haste?" 

"All  is  ready,  if  you  will  please  to  come,"  replied  the  voice  of  Anna 
from  a  distance. 

Surprised  at  the  celerity  with  which  his  orders  had  been  obeyed, 
I  followed  him  to  the  dining-room,  where  on  a  table  covered  with  a 
red  cloth  with  white  figures,  the  breakfast  was  spread  ;  curds,  cream, 
cheese-cakes,  and  even  powdered  sugar  mixed  with  cinnamon.  While 
I  was  eating  some  of  the  curds,  Kharlof  fell  asleep  again,  sitting  in  a 
corner.  Motionless  before  me,  with  down-dropped  eyes,  stood  Anna 
Martinovna,  and  through  the  window  I  could  see  her  husband,  who 
was  leading  my  horse  up  and  down  the  yard,  rubbing  in  his  hands  the 
curb-chain  which  he  had  taken  off"  the  bridle. 

My  mother  did  not  like  Kharlof's  elder  daughter,  whom  she  thought 
proud.  Anna  Martinovna  never  came  to  pay  her  respects  to  us  ;  and 
when  in  my  mother's  presence  her  expression  was  cold  and  reserved, 
although  it  was  through  her  kindness  that  she  had  received  her  educa- 
tion at  the  Institute,  that  she  had  found  a  husband,  and  that  on  her 
marriage-day  she  had  a  thousand  rubles  as  a  portion,  and  a  yellow 
cashmere  shawl,  not  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Anna  was  a  woman  of  middle  height,  rather  thin,  quick  and  active 
in  all  her  movements,  with  a  splendid  mass  of  long  brown  hair,  and  a 
rather  pleasing  face  of  a  complexion  inclining  to  olive,  with  which  her 
longish  eyes,  of  a  pale  blue,  made  a  singular  but  not  unpleasing  con- 
trast.    Her  nose  was  finely  formed  and  straight,  her  chin  sharp  and 
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•prominent.  Any  one  on  seeing  her  would  have  said  to  himself — 
clever  and  malicious. 

Taken  altogether,  her  person  was  attractive  ;  and  the  points  of 
beaut}'  in  her  face  heightened  the  effect.  Standing  before  me,  her 
hands  hidden  beneath  her  handkerchief,  she  was  secretly  watching 
me.  A  little  malicious  smile  lurked  about  her  lips,  her  cheeks,  and 
the  corners  of  her  eyes.  "  A  spoiled  slip  of  nobility,"  was  what  this 
smile  seemed  to  say.  Whenever  she  spoke,  it  was  with  a  slight  dila- 
tion of  the  nostrils. 

And  yet  with  all,  if  Anna  Martinovna  had  been  willing  with  her 
thin  and  rather  compressed  lips  to  give  me  a  kiss,  I  could  have 
jumped  to  the  ceiling  with  joy.  I  knew  that  she  was  severe,  exacting, 
and  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  peasants  stood  in  mortal 
dread  of  her.  It  made  no  difference  :  to  look  at  Anna  Martinovna 
made  my  heart  beat ;  but  then  I  was  fifteen  years  old. 

Kharlof  gave  himself  another  shake.  "Anna,"  he  said,  "  rattle  us 
off  something  on  the  piano  ;  young  gentlemen  like  music." 

I  turned  my  head,  and  observed  in  a  corner  a  wretched-looking 
implement  that  seemed  to  belong  to  the  piano  species. 

"With  pleasure,  father,"  replied  Anna,  "only  what  can  I  play  for 
the  gentleman  ?     He  will  not  care  for  it." 

"What  did  they  teach  you  at  the  Institute,  then?" 

"I  have  forgotten  it  all.  And  besides,  the  strings  are  broken." 
Anna's  voice  had  a  peculiar,  not  unpleasant  quality,  sonorous  and 
slightly  plaintive,  like  the  cry  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Kharlof,  "  then,  —  will  you  come  look  at  my 
barn?  It  is  well  worth  seeing.  Volodka*will  go  with  you.  Ho! 
Volodka !  "  he  cried  to  his  son-in-law,  who  was  still  walking  my  horse 
in  the  yard,  "'  take  the  gentleman  to  the  barn  and  everywhere ;  show 
him  everything.     As  for  me,  I  must  take  a  nap.     An  revoirT' 

He  went  out  and  I  followed.  At  once  Anna,  rapidly,  and  as  it 
were  contemptuously,  began  to  clear  the  table.  At  the  door  I  turned 
and  made  her  a  low  bow ;  she  did  not  seem  to  observe  it,  and  only 
smiled,  more  maliciously  than  before.  I  took  my  horse  from  her 
husband's  hands,  and  led  him  by  the  bridle.  We  went  to  see  the 
barn ;  but  as  there  was  nothing  there  of  particular  interest,  and  as 
my  guide  could  not  suppose  that  a  boy  of  my  age  cared  much  about 
farming  matters,  we  crossed  the  garden  to  get  on  the  road. 

Vladimir  Slotkine  was  an  orphan,  the  son  of  a  man  of  low  birth 
who  had  been  my  mother's  business  agent.  She  had  first  put  him  at 
the  district  school,  then  given  him  employment  in  our  bailiff's  office. 
Later  he  got  into  the  commissary  department  of  the  government,  and 
finally  had  married  Kharlof's  daughter.  My  mother  used  to  call 
him  a  little  Jew ;  for  with  his  crisp  frizzled  hair,  his  large  black  eyes, 
always  moist-looking  like  cooked  prunes,  his  hooked  nose,  and  his 
thick  red  lips,  he  presented  the  exact  type  of  that  Oriental  race. 
Otherwise  his  complexion  was  fair,  and  he  might  pass  for  a  quite 
good-looking  fellow. 

Vladimir  was  a  very  serviceable  person  where  his  own  interests  did 
not  conflict.     His  intense  avidity  of  gain  sometimes  almost  deprived 

*  Diminutive  of  Vladimir. 
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him  of  his  senses,  and  often  wrung  tears  from  his  eyes.  He  could* 
never  bear  for  there  to  be  any  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  any  promise 
made  to  him  ;  if  there  were,  he  trembled  with  anger,  he  groaned  with 
anguish.  He  liked  to  prowl  about  the  country  with  a  gun  j  and  when 
he  knocked  over  a  hare  or  duck,  he  crammed  them  into  his  pouch  with 
a  peculiar  expression,  patting  them  with  his  hand  as  if  to  say,  "  I 
have  you  now  ;  you  can't  get  away  now." 

"What  a  nice  little  horse  you  have  there,"  he  said  in  his  lisping, 
drawling  voice,  as  he  helped  me  into  the  saddle.  "That  is  the  kind 
of  horse  I  should  like  to  have :  but  no  such  luck  for  me.  I  wish 
you  would  please  speak  to  Madame  your  mother  and  remind  her  " — 

"  Did  she  ever  promise  you  one  t " 

"Ah,  no  —  Oh,  if  she  had  only  promised!  But  I  was  thinking  that 
perhaps,  since  she  is  so  generous  " — 

"Why  do  you  not  go  to  Martin  Petrovich  ?  " 

"  To  Martin  Petrovich  !  "  repeated  Slotkine,  dragging  out  every 
syllable.  "Why,  good  heavens,  you  have  no  idea  how  stingy  he  is  to 
me.     We  are  not  nearlv  paid  for  the  work  we  do." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  I  swear  it  to  you.  So  soon  as  he  has  said  — '  My  word  is  sacred,' 
it  is  as  if  anything  you  had  to  say  was  chopped  off  with  a  hatchet. 
And  then  he  does  not  love  Anna  Martinovna,  my  wife,  like  his  other 
daughter  Evlampia."  Here  interrupting  himself,  he  smote  his  thigh 
in  desperation,  crying,  "  Why,  great  heavens,  some  robber  has  cut 
down  half  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  our  oats !  Just  look  at  it !  The 
scoundrels !  the  brigands  !  A  ruble  and  a  half,  two  rubles  will  not 
cover  the  damage  !  "  I  could  hear  the  sobs  in  his  desperate  excla- 
mations. I  gave  my  horse  the  spur,  and  left  him  planted  there, 
ejaculating  and  bemoaning. 

His  lamentations  were  still  in  my  ears,  when  at  a  turn  in  the  road 
I  met  Kharlof's  second  daughter,  who  had  gone,  her  sister  said,  to 
gather  bluets.  A  garland  of  these  flowers  surrounded  her  head.  We 
exchanged  salutations  in  silence.  Evlampia  was  not  less  handsome 
than  her  sister,  but  in  an  entirely  different  style.  Tall  of  stature,  and 
strongly  built,  all  about  her  was  large,  her  head,  her  limbs,  her  hands, 
her  snow-white  teeth,  and  especially  her  eyes,  which  were  a  little 
prominent,  of  a  deep  blue,  and  over-drooped  by  rather  heavy  eyelids. 
This  monumental  virgin  was  palpably  Kharlof's  daughter.  Her  braid 
of  blond  hair  was  so  long  that  she  wound  it  three  times  round  her 
head.  Her  mouth  was  charming,  of  a  brilliant  red,  and  fresh  as  a 
rose.  When  she  spoke  there  was  an  innocent  sort  of  lifting  of  her 
upper  lip,  such  as  we  see  in  children  ;  but  there  was  something  wild 
and  almost  fierce  in  the  look  of  her  slowly-moving  eyes.  "  She  is  an 
untamed  one  —  Cossack  blood,"  Kharlof  used  to  say.  In  truth  this 
colossal  beauty  rather  intimidated  me,  and  reminded  me  too  much  of 
her  father. 

I  kept  on  my  way.  Evlampia  began  to  sing  in  a  monotonous  voice, 
strong,  and  rather  harsh,  a  real  peasant-girl's  voice.  Presently  she 
stopped  abruptly.  I  looked  back,  and  from  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
which  I  was,  I  could  see  her  standing  by  her  brother-in-law,  at  the 
place  where  the  oats  had  been  cut.     He  was  talking  and  gesticula- 
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ting;  she  stood  contemptuously  calm,  the  sun  casting  a  brilliant  light 
on  her  form,  and  brightening  the  garland  of  wild  flowers  which  she 
wore  on  her  head. 

I  think  I  mentioned  before  that  my  mother  had  an  eye  on  a  hus- 
band for  this  other  daughter  of  Kharlof.  It  was  one  of  our  poorest 
neighbors,  a  half-pay  major  named  Gavrilo  Gitkof,  a  man  of  mature 
age,  and  as  he  used  to  say  himself  with  a  sort  of  pride,  "beaten  and 
broken."  He  could  barely  read  and  write  ;  but  he  cherished  the 
secret  hope  of  being  one  day  general  manager  of  my  mother's  prop- 
erty, for  he  felt  in  himself  the  genius  of  an  executor  of  orders.* 

"  For  other  matters,"  he  used  to  say,  "  I  make  no  boast ;  but  as  for 
counting  the  teeth  in  the  peasants'  heads,  I  have  that  science  in  its 
very  last  refinement.  It  is  in  the  array  that  I  served  my  apprentice- 
ship to  that  art." 

If  Gitkof  had  been  less  stupid  and  self-conceited,  he  might  have 
seen  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  chance  to  supersede  the  existing 
manager,  a  certain  Lizinski,  a  Pole  of  great  intelligence  and  firmness 
of  character,  in  whom  my  mother  had  the  highest  confidence.  Gitkof 
had  a  long  face  like  a  horse,  covered  with  a  yellowish  down  which 
started  just  below  his  eyes,  and  even  in  the  severest  cold  his  face 
was  moist  with  fine  drops  of  sweat.  At  the  approach  of  my  mother 
he  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  soldier  standing  before  his  officer,  his 
head  quivered  with  zeal,  his  great  hands  dangling  at  the  seams  of  his 
trousers  twitched  with  readiness,  and  his  whole  person  seemed  to 
say,  "Command,  and  I  fly!"  My  mother  was  under  no  illusion 
whatever  as  to  the  means  of  this  personage  ;  but  this  did  not  hinder 
her  from  scheming  a  marriage  between  him  and  Evlampia.  "But 
how  will  you  get  on  with  her,  little  father  ? "  she  said  to  him  one  day. 

Gitkof  smiled  with  a  confident  air.  "  Why,  Natalia  Nicolavna,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  commanded  a  whole  battalion,  and  marched  them  as  if 
it  had  been  on  a  thread.  To  make  a  woman  march,  is  that  anything 
to  talk  about?" 

"  There  is  a  difference,  father,"  she  replied  with  an  air  of  dissatis- 
faction, "  between  a  battalion  of  recruits  and  a  young  girl  of  noble 
blood.  However,"  she  added  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "Evlampia 
will  know  how  to  take  care  of  herself." 


II. 

One  night  —  it  was  in  June,  and  rather  late  —  Kharlof  was  an- 
nounced at  our  house.  My  mother  was  surprised.  We  had  not  seen 
our  neighbor  for  more  than  a  week,  and  he  never  visited  so  late. 
"  Something  must  have  happened,"  she  murmured.  And  in  truth 
Kharlof,  who  had  sunk  upon  a  chair  by  the  door,  was  so  pale,  and  his 
face  wore  so  anxious  an  expression,  that  she  could  not  refrain  from 
repeating  at  the  sight  of  him  her  former  exclamation. 

"What  is  it,  father?  speak!"  she  exclaimed.  "Has  your  melan- 
choly seized  you  again  ?  " 

*  The  great  quality  in  requisition  under  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  With  that,  one  might  arrive  at 
anything. 
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Kharlof  knitted  his  brows.  "No,  it  is  not  my  melancholy:  that 
always  comes  at  the  full  moon.  But  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question, 
Madame:  what  are  your  thoughts  about  death?" 

My  mother  started — "Why  do  you  ask  that.'"' 

"I  have  just  had  a  nocturnal  hallucination,"  said  he  slowly,  in  a 
deep,  hollow  voice. 

"What?" 

"A  nocturnal  hallucination,"  he  repeated  :  "  I  am  a  great  seer  of 
dreams." 

"You  are?" 

"I  am.  Did  you  not  know  it?  "  Kharlof  heaved  a  sigh.  "Listen. 
It  happened  a  little  more  than  a  week  ago ;  it  was  the  eve  of  St. 
Peter's.  I  lay  down  to  rest  a  little,  and  fell  asleep.  Suddenly  I  saw 
a  black  colt  enter  the  chamber.  This  colt  began  to  caper  and 
show  me  his  teeth  —  a  colt  black  as  a  tarakan* 

Here  Kharlof  paused.     "  Well  ?  "  said  my  mother. 

"Well,  the  colt  turned  and  gave  me  a  kick  on  the  left  elbow,  there, 
where  it  is  tender.  I  awoke,  and  found  that  I  had  lost  all  use  of  my 
left  arm  —  and  of  my  left  leg  as  well.  Good,  said  I  to  myself,  this  is 
paralysis.  But  little  by  little  movement  and  feeling  returned,  but  I 
felt  as  if  ants  were  running  all  over  my  joints,  and  they  are  running 
yet.     So  soon  as  I  open  my  hand  they  begin  to  run." 

"But,  Martin  Petrovich,  you  must  have  been  lying  on  your  arm; 
that  is  the  secret  of  it  all." 

"  No,  Madame,  that  is  not  it,  though  you  are  so  good  as  to  say  so. 
It  is  a  warning  that  I  have  received  —  a  warning  of  my  death.  And 
therefore  this  is  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  Madame,  without  losing  an 
instant.  Not  being  willing,"  Kharlof  went  on,  at  the  full  pitch  of  his 
voice,  "  that  this  death  shall  take  me  unprepared,  I,  being  God's  ser- 
vant, have  made  up  my  mind  to  this :  to  divide  in  my  life-time,  at 
once,  all  my  goods  and  substance  between  ray  two  daughters,  Anna 
and  Evlampia,  in  such  wise  as  the  Lord  may  inspire  me  to  do." 
Here  he  paused,  gave  a  groan,  and  added,  "  VVithout  the  loss  of  a 
moment ! " 

"Well,  the  idea  is  not  unreasonable,"  said  my  mother,  "only  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  in  too  great  a  hurry." 

"And  as  it  is  my  desire,"  Kharlof  went  on,  still  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "  to  observe  in  this  affair  all  proper  and  legal  order,  I  have  the 
honor  to  request  your  son,  Dmitri  Semenich  —  as  for  you,  Madame,  I 
would  not  venture  to  trouble  you  —  I  request  the  aforesaid  Dmitri 
Semenich  —  and  as  for  my  kinsman  Bitschkof,  I  command  him  as  his 
duty  —  to  be  present  at  the  consummation  of  the  formal  act  and  the 
enfeoffment  of  my  two  daughters,  Anna,  married,  and  Evlampia, 
single ;  which  act  shall  be  accomplished  on  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
at  the  twelfth  hour  of  the  day,  at  my  domain  of  Jeskovo,  with  the 
participation  of  the  authorities  at  present  in  office,  who  have  already 
received  the  proper  notification." 

Kharlof  had  obviously  much  difBculty  in  getting  through  this  long 
tirade,  which  he  had  evidently  learned  by  heart,  and  the  recital  of 
which   had   been   interrupted   by  frequent   sighs    and   groans.     He 

*  A  gigantic  kind  of  cockroach. 
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seemed  not  to  have  air  enough  in  his  lungs.  His  face,  at  first  pale, 
had  become  crimson,  and  from  time  to  time  he  wiped  away  the  sweat 
which  stood  on  his  brow. 

"  Have  you  drawn  up  the  act  of  donation  ?  "  asked  my  mother. 
"  How  did  you  have  time  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  found  time  —  I  neither  ate,  drank,  nor  slept  " — 

"  Did  you  write  it  yourself.'' '' 

"  Volodka  helped  me." 

"  Have  you  presented  your  application  ?  " 

"  I  have  presented  it.  The  government  court  has  granted  permis- 
sion, and  the  tribunal  of  the  district  has  received  the  order,  and  the 
temporary  delegation  of  the  said  tribunal  has  appointed  the  day  of 
its  arrival." 

My  mother  smiled.  "  I  see  that  you  have  taken  all  necessary 
measures,  Martin  Petrovich.  But  in  what  haste  you  have  acted.  It 
would  seem  that  you  have  not  spared  money." 

"I  have  spared  nothing,  Madame." 

"Well,  it  is  your  own  affair.  Only,  why  did  you  say  that  you  came 
to  consult  with  me?  However,  it  is  all  well  ;  Dmitri  can  go.  And  I 
will  send  Souvenir,  and  tell  Lizinski  to  be  there.  Have  you  not 
invited  Gavrilo  Fedoulich  ?  " 

"Gavrilo  Fedoulich  —  the  sicur  Gitkof  —  has  also  been  notified  by 
me.     He  comes  —  as  my  future  son-in-law." 

Kharlof  had  now  evidently  exhausted  the  last  reserve  of  his  elo- 
quence. And  I  fancied  that  I  noticed  that  he  seemed  anything  but 
pleased  when  he  named  the  husband  whom  my  mother  had  chosen 
for  his  younger  daughter.  It  may  have  been  that  he  was  thinking  of 
a  more  desirable  match  for  his  dear  little  Evlampia. 

He  rose  slowly  from  his  chair.  "  I  thank  you  greatly  for  your  kind 
consent,"  he  said. 

"Where  are  you  going  .^ "  asked  my  mother.  "Wait  and  I  will 
give  you  some  breakfast." 

"Thanks,"  replied  Kharlof,  "but  I  cannot:  I  must  now  go  home." 
He  moved  backward  towards  the  door,  and  was  turning  sideways,  as 
usual,  to  go  through  it  — 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  my  mother.  "And  you  really  give  all  your 
property  to  your  daughters  without  any  reservation  ?  " 

"Assuredly;  without  the  least  reservation." 

"  And  where  do  you  propose  to  live  ?  " 

Kharlof  gave  a  flourish  of  his  arms.  "Where  I  shall  live?  Why 
at  home,  as  I  have  always  lived.     Where  else  did  you  suppose  ? " 

"Are  you  so  entirely  sure  of  your  daughters  and  your  son-in-law?  " 

"Is  it  of  Volodka  that  you  speak  —  that  dish-rag?  I  shall  make 
him  march  as  I  please,  you  may  be  sure.  What  can  he  do?  And  as 
for  my  daughters,  they  bind  themselves  to  provide  me  meat  and 
drink,  fire,  lodging  and  clothes  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  Is  it  not  their 
natural  and  most  sacred  duty  ?  " 

"  It  is  their  duty,  of  course.  But,  Martin  Petrovich,  you  must 
excuse  me  —  your  eldest  daughter  is  full  of  pride;  every  one  knows 
that;  and  as  for  your  youngest,  she  has  a  wolf's  look." 

"Natalia   Nicolavna,"   cried    Kharlof,    "what    are    you    saying? 
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Good  God  !  What  ?  my  daughters  —  fail  in  their  duty  to  me  !  They 
would  not  even  dream  of  such  a  thing.  What?  resist  —  a  father? 
And  their  curse  —  would  it  tarry  long?  They  have  passed  their 
whole  lives  in  trembling  and  submission  —  and  for  them  —  all  at 
once  —  great  God!"  A  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing  seized  him: 
my  mother  attempted  to  calm  his  excitement. 

"The  only  thing  is,"  she  said,  "that  I  can  not  understand  the 
necessity  of  being  in  such  haste.  After  your  death  they  will  have 
everything.  I  suppose  that  your  melancholy  has  brought  you  to  this 
idea."  _    ■ 

"My  little  mother,"  he  said,  not  quite  appeased,  "you  are  always 
casting  up  my  melancholy  to  me.  It  may  be  an  influence  from  on  high 
that  is  moving  me  at  this  moment,  and  you  —  talk  of  my  melancholy. 
I  have  resolved  on  an  immediate  division,  Madame,  because  I  wish 
myself,  in  my  own  person,  in  accordance  with  my  own  decision,  to  fix 
and  determine  from  this  time  what  shall  go  to  each  of  them  ;  and 
that  each  of  them,  after  receiving  my  bounty,  may  feel  gratitude  and 
faithfully  carry  out  what  has  been  determined  by  her  father  and  bene- 
factor, for  it  is  an  extraordinary  act  of  favor."  Here  Kharlof 's  voice 
changed.  "  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  good  night.  As  for  you, 
Sir,  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  receiving  you  at  my  house  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

With  these  words  Kharlof  took  his  leave  :  my  mother  watched  his 
departure  and  shook  her  head. 

"It  is  an  affair  that  promises  no  good,"  she  murmured,  "no  good. 
Did  you  notice,"  she  went  on,  addressing  me,  '*  that  all  the  while  he 
talked  he  kept  blinking  his  eyes  as  if  the  sun  was  shining  in  them  ? 
It  is  a  bad  sign.  When  a  man  does  that,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  has  a 
weight  upon  his  heart  —  that  evil  is  threatening  him.  Go  there  the 
day  after  to-morrow  with  Lizinski  and  Souvenir." 

On  the  day  appointed  our  great  family  carriage,  drawn  by  six  sorrel 
horses,  and  driven  by  our  head  coachman,  a  kind  of  corpulent  patri- 
arch with  a  long  gray  beard,  drew  up  majestically  at  the  perron  of 
our  mansion.  The  importance  of  the  act  which  Kharlof  was  about 
to  perform,  and  the  solemnity  of  his  invitation,  had  not  been  without 
their  effect  upon  my  mother.  She  had  herself  ordered  the  great 
coach,  only  used  on  occasions  of  ceremony ;  and  she  recommended 
Souvenir  and  myself  to  go  in  full  dress  to  do  the  more  honor  to  our 
protege.  As  for  Lizinski,  he  always  wore  a  black  coat  and  white 
cravat. 

A  half-hour  had  not  elapsed,  and  our  horses,  going  at  a  stately 
trot,  had  scarcely  moistened  with  sweat  the  bright  straps  of  their 
harness,  when  we  reached  Kharlof 's  house.  The  great  carriage-gate 
was  standing  wide  open,  and  our  vehicle  rolled  into  the  court.  The 
postillion  of  the  two  leaders,  a  child  of  five  or  six,  whose  feet  hardly 
reached  below  the  saddle,  gave  for  the  last  time  his  shrill  "Look 
out !  " ;  our  patriarchal  coachman's  tviro  elbows  rose  together  as  he 
drew  the  reins,  and  we  halted. 

No  dog  saluted  us  with  the  accustomed  barking  :  the  numerous 
children  of  the  work-people  whom  we  used  to  see  tumbling  about 
the  yards  in  little  shirts  with  wooden  crosses  slung  round  their  necks, 
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had  disappeared.  Kharlof 's  son-in.-law  was  waiting  to  receive  us  at 
the  door.  Young  birch-trees  had  been  planted  on  each  side  of  the 
steps,  as  is  the  custom  on  Trinity-Sunday.  Everything  had  a  solemn 
appearance.  Kharlof 's  son-in-law  had  on  a  great  cotton-velvet  cravat 
with  a  satin  bow,  and  a  black  coat  very  much  too  tight  for  him.  The 
little  Cossack  Maximka  had  saturated  his  hair  with  kvass,  by  way  of 
pomade,  to  that  extent  that  drops  were  running  down  his  cheeks. 
We  entered  the  great  room,  and  there  found  Kharlof,  upright  and 
immovable  in  the  centre.  He  had  on  his  militia-coat  of  1812,  gray 
cloth  with  a  black  collar.  On  his  breast  hung  a  bronze  medal,  and 
a  sabre  was  girt  to  his  side,  on  the  hilt  of  which  his  left  hand  re- 
posed, while  his  right  rested  on  a  packet  of  papers  placed  on  a  table 
covered  with  red  cloth. 

Kharlof  did  not  move  —  he  scarcely  seemed  to  breathe.  No  words 
can  express  the  solemnity  of  his  appearance  and  attitude,  which 
seemed  to  bespeak  the  consciousness  of  unlimited,  absolute  power. 
He  scarcely  saluted  us  with  a  movement  of  the  head  ;  then  indicating 
by  a  slight  gesture  a  row  of  chairs,  he  said  in  a  curt  voice,  "  Be 
seated." 

His  two  daughters  were  on  the  right  side  of  the  room,  dressed  out 
in  their  best,  Anna  in  a  green  dress  with  yellow  belt,  Evlampia  in  a 
rose-colored  dress  with  cherry  ribbons.  Gitkof  was  standing  by  them 
in  a  bran-new  uniform,  with  his  usual  expression  of  eager  and  foolish 
watchfulness.  On  the  left  was  seated  the  priest,  an  old  man  clad  in 
a  long,  threadbare,  snuff-colored  riassa.  His  coarse  stiff  hair,  his 
dull  and  melancholy  eyes,  his  great  knotted  hands  lying  heavily  upon 
his  knees,  the  cracked  boots  which  were  visible  beneath  his  cassock, 
all  bore  witness  to  a  life  of  toil  and  hardship  :  his  parish  was  extremely 
poor.  By  his  side  sat  the  ispravnik  (chief  of  police  of  the  district),  a 
little  fat  pale  man,  with  short  arms  and  legs,  thin  moustaches  turned 
up,  and  a  constant  smile,  but  with  an  evil  expression  about  the  eyes 
and  mouth.  He  passed  for  a  great  wine-bibber,  and  even  for  a 
tyrant,  as  they  used  to  say  in  those  days.  And  yet  not  only  the 
gentlemen,  but  the  peasants  themselves,  at  last  got  used  to  him,  and 
even  almost  to  like  him.  He  turned  his  eyes  from  side  to  side  with 
a  humorous  expression  :  the  whole  proceeding  seemed  to  cause  him 
internal  amusement,  but  in  reality  he  was  only  tickled  at  the  prospect 
of  a  good  breakfast  washed  down  with  plenty  of  brandy.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  neighbor  the  procurator,  a  tall  thin  man  with  a  meagre 
visage  crossed  by  whiskers  running  from  his  nose  to  his  ears,  seemed 
to  look  upon  the  whole  ceremony  with  a  deep  and  solemn  interest ; 
and  his  eyes  never  quitted  the  master  of  the  house.  Souvenir  took 
his  seat  by  his  side,  and  began  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  after  having  first 
informed  me  in  a  whisper  that  he  was  the  free-mason  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  whole  province.  I  sat  next  to  Souvenir,  and  Lizinski 
next  to  me.  On  the  face  of  the  busy  Pole  was  read  the  annoyance  he 
felt  at  this  disturbance  and  this  useless  waste  of  time.  ''Oh,  thes.e 
Russians,  these  Russian  nobles  with  their  ridiculous  whims  and 
notions  !  "  his  countenance  seemed  to  say. 

When  we  were  all  seated,  Kharlof  erected  himself  to  his  full  height, 
cast  a  haughty  look  upon  the  assemblage,  heaved  a  sonorous  sigh, 
and  be^an  thus  : — 
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"  I  have  invited  you  here,  gentlemen,  for  the  following  purpose  : — 
I  am  growing  old  ;  infirmities  are  increasing  upon  me  ;  I  have  already 
received  a  warning,  and  the  hour  of  death,  as  you  all  know,  cometh 
upon  us  as  a  thief  in  the  night.  Is  that  not  so,  father?"  he  asked, 
addressing  the  priest. 

"It  is  truly  spoken,"  replied  the  other  in  a  cracked  voice,  shaking 
his  beard. 

"In  consequence  whereof,"  Kharlof  continued,  suddenly  raising 
his  voice,  "not  being  willing  that  this  death  shall  take  me  unpre- 
pared, I,  being  God's  servant" — and  he  repeated  word  for  word  the 
long  exordium  that  he  had  recited  two  days  before  to  my  mother. 
"  Conformably  therefore  to  the  decision  I  have  taken,"  he  went  on, 
raising  his  voice  still  higher,  and  smiting  with  his  hand  the  papers 
lying  on  the  table,  "  this  formal  act  has  been  drawn  up,  the  competent 
authorities  have  received  due  notification,  and  you  are  about  to  hear, 
point  by  point,  all  my  will.     I  have  reigned  long  enough." 

Kharlof  now  placed  upon  his  nose  his  great  iron  spectacles,  and 
taking  one  of  the  papers  from  the  table,  began  to  read  as  follows  : — 

"Act  of  Partition  of  the  estate  and  goods  belonging  to  Martin 
Kharlof,  formerly  corporal,  and  gentleman  of  ancient  lineage,  drawn 
up  and  executed  by  himself  in  the  plenitude  of  his  faculties,  and  of 
his  own  free  will,  wherein  are  determined  with  exactitude  the  portions 
bestowed  upon  his  two  daughters,  Anna  and  Evlampia  —  Salute  !" — 
the  two  made  each  a  low  reverence — "and  in  what  manner  the  serfs 
and  other  chattels  shall  be  divided  between  his  two  daughters  afore- 
said, maim  propria  " — 

"  That  document  is  his  own  especial  composition,"  said  the  ispravnik 
to  Lizinski,  with  his  eternal  smile.  "  He  wants  to  read  it  to  us  for  the 
beauty  of  the  style.  As  for  the  legal  act,  it  is  drawn  up  in  due  form, 
and  without  all  these  flowers  of  rhetoric."     Souvenir  began  to  grin. 

"  Yes,  but  conformably  to  my  will !  "  cried  Kharlof,  who  had  over- 
heard the  remark. 

"Doubtless,  doubtless,  in  every  point,"  replied  the  latter,  in  a  tone 
at  once  obsequious  and  impertinent.  "  But  you  know  very  well, 
Martin  Petrovich,  that  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  form,  and  also 
that  we  have  cleared  away  all  superfluous  details ;  for  the  court  can- 
not under  any  circumstances  enter  into  this  long  rigmarole  of  spotted 
cows  and  top-knot  ducks." 

"  Come  here,  you ! "  cried  Kharlof  to  his  son-in-law,  who  had 
slipped  behind  us,  and  was  standing  in  a  humble  attitude  by  the  door. 
He  bounded  to  his  father-in-law's  side.  "Take  this  and  read  it;  it 
would  fatigue  me." 

Slotkine  took  the  paper  in  his  hands  and  began  to  read  the  act  in 
a  clear,  though  tremulous  voice,  and  with  visible  emotion.  The  por- 
tions of  the  two  sisters  were  set  down  with  the  most  exact  minuteness. 
From  time  to  time  Kharlof  interrupted  the  reading,  saying,  "  Mark 
that,  Anna,  that  is  in  reward  of  your  dutiful  conduct,"  or,  "  That  is  a 
present  for  you,  my  little  Evlampia."  The  two  sisters  made  each  a 
reverence  —  Anna  bending  down  to  her  girdle  ;  Evlampia  only  bowing 
her  head,  while  Kharlof  regarded  them  with  an  imperturbable  gravity. 

The  "seigniorial  mansion" — the  new  house  that  is  to  say  —  was 
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given  to  Evlampia  as  the  youngest  daughter,  and  according  to  the 
ancient  custom.  The  voice  of  the  reader  seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat 
as  he  pronounced  these  disagreeable  words,  while  Gitkof  ran  his  tongue 
over  his  lips.  Evlampia  looked  sideways  at  him  :  the  disdainful  ex- 
pression which  she  had,  like  all  Russian  beauties,  had  acquired  addi- 
tional intensity.  Kharlof  reserved  for  himself  the  right  to  retain  the 
apartments  he  was  then  occupying,  and  presented  to  himself,  under 
the  name  of  a  dotation,  "  a  complete  supply  of  all  things  necessary," 
and  ten  rubles  per  month  to  keep  him  clothed  and  shod.  Finally  he 
desired  to  read  himself  the  last  sentence,  which  was  his  personal  com- 
position. 

"  Let  this  paternal  will,"  it  ran,  "be  fulfilled  as  if  it  were  a  law  of 
heaven,  for,  under  God,  I  am  their  father  and  lord,  and  have  no 
account  to  render  to  any  one  of  my  dealings  toward  them,  as  I 
have  never  rendered  any.  If  my  daughters  fulfil  my  will,  my  paternal 
benediction  shall  be  upon  their  head  ;  if  they  fulfil  it  not  —  which  may 
God  forbid  —  my  curse  shall  smite  them,  now  and  forever,  and  to  all 
eternity  ! " 

Kharlof  raised  the  paper  and  held  it  aloft.  At  this  moment  Anna 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  struck  the  ground  with 
her  forehead.  Her  husband  flung  himself  down  and  grovelled  at  her 
side,  "And  thou  ?  "  said  Kharlof  to  Evlampia.  She  reddened  and 
bowed  herself  also  to  the  earth.  Gitkof  bent  himself  to  a  right  angle, 
spreading  out  his  arms. 

"Arise,"  said  Kharlof,  "and  sign  here" — pointing  to  the  bottom 
of  the  paper — "here,  I  thank  and  I  accept,  Anna;  here,  /  thank  and 
I  accept,  Evlampia." 

The  two  young  women  arose  and  signed,  Slotkine  also  rose  and 
was  about  taking  the  pen  to  sign,  but  Kharlof  thrust  his  fore-finger  in 
his  cravat  and  flung  him  away  with  such  force  that  it  gave  him  an 
attack  of  hiccups.  Silence  followed  for  about  a  minute.  Kharlof  let 
a  sob  escape  him,  and  then  moving  to  one  side,  he  said  in  a  hollow 
voice,  "Now  all  is  yours."  His  daughters  and  his  son-in-law  ex- 
changed looks,  and  then  drawing  near,  kissed  him  on  the  arm,  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  shoulder. 

The  ispravnik  read  in  a  loud  voice  the  legal  act ;  then,  accompanied 
by  the  procurator,  he  went  out  upon  the  steps  and  announced  the 
transaction  to  the  sworn  witnesses,  to  Kharlof's  peasants,  and  to  the 
servants.  And  now  came  the  act  of  taking  possession  on  the  part  of 
the  two  new  proprietresses,  who  came  out  also  upon  the  steps,  and 
to  whom  the  ispravnik  pointed  from  time  to  time  as,  frowning  prodig- 
iously, and  giving  to  his  naturally  careless  face  a  menacing  expression, 
he  indoctrinated  the  peasants  in  the  duty  of  obedience.  Certainly 
he  might  have  spared  himself  this  task ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  the 
whole  world  contained  faces  more  humble  and  more  shaped  to  sub- 
mission than  those  of  Kharlof's  peasants.  Clad  in  patched  caftans 
and  ragged  pelisses,  but  with  the  loins  tightly  girt  with  their  belts,  as 
is  customary  on  every  solemn  occasion,  they  stood  immovable  as 
statues  of  stone,  and  whenever  the  ispravnik  cried  out,  "  Do  you 
understand,  devils  .-'  Do  you  comprehend,  demons  ?  " —  they  made  a 
low  bow  all  together.  Each  of  these  demons  and  devils  held  his  cap 
34 
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with  both  hands  against  his  breast,  and  kept  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the 
window  through  which  could  be  seen  the  form  of  the  master.  The 
neighbors,  assembled  as  sworn  witnesses,  seemed  to  feel  no  less 
terror. 

"  Do  you  know,"  cried  the  isprazmik,  "  any  impediment  to  prevent 
these  two  daughters  and  heiresses  of  Martin  Petrovich  from  taking 
possession  ?  "  The  witnesses  shrunk  their  heads  between  their  shoul- 
ders. "  Do  you  know  any,  I  ask,  devils  that  you  are  ! "  roared  the 
ispravnik  again. 

"We  know  nothing,  your  honor,"  responded  at  last  intrepidly  a 
shrivelled  old  man,  with  mustaches  and  beard  clipped  short.  He 
was  an  old  discharged  soldier.  "  What  a  bold  fellow  that  Eremeich 
is  !  "  the  neighbors  said  to  each  other  afterwards  on  their  way  home. 

Despite  the  request  of  the  ispravnik,  Kharlof  refused  to  appear 
with  his  daughters  on  the  steps.  "My  vassals,"  he  said,  "will  obey 
my  will  without  the  necessity  of  my  presence."  A  shade  of  sadness 
was  on  his  brow.  He  had  turned  pale  ;  and  this  paleness,  this  sad- 
ness, accorded  so  ill  with  his  giant  features,  that  I  began  to  wonder 
if  these  were  symptoms  of  an  attack  of  his  old  melancholy.  This 
feeling  of  surprise  seemed  to  be  shared  by  the  peasants  as  well  : 
"How.-*  there  is  our  master,  alive  —  and  what  a  master!  Martin 
Petrovich  —  and  now  he  will  own  us  no  more.  Is  it  possible  ?  "  I 
do  not  know  if  Kharlof  suspected  what  was  passing  in  the  heads  of 
his  serfs,  or  if  he  wished  to  display  his  power  for  the  last  time :  he 
suddenly  opened  the  lattice  of  the  window,  and  thrusting  out  his  great 
head,  cried,  in  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  "Obedience  !  " — and  closed  the 
lattice  with  a  bang.  The  stupefaction  of  the  peasants  was  by  no 
means  lessened  by  this  performance ;  on  the  contrary  they  seemed  to 
be,  if  possible,  still  more  petrified,  and  ceased  even  to  look  at  the 
window. 

In  the  group  of  servants  there  were  two  girls  of  massive  propor- 
tions, whose  ragged  calico  frocks  scarcely  afforded  them  sufficient 
covering,  and  a  man  in  a  loose  serge  coat,  so  old  that  antiquity 
seemed  to  have  crystallised  upon  it  in  a  kind  of  hoar-frost ;  he  had 
been  a  trumpeter  under  Potemkin.  As  for  the  little  Cossack  Max- 
imka,  Kharlof  reserved  him  for  himself.  This  group  exhibited  more 
animation  than  the  peasants,  and  cast  stealthy  glances  upon  their  new 
owners.  These  maintained  a  grave  demeanor,  especially  Anna,  whose 
closely  pressed  lips,  and  eyes  obstinately  bent  on  the  ground,  prom- 
ised no  good  to  her  new  vassals.  Evlampia  remained  equally  im- 
movable, but  from  time  to  time  she  looked  with  an  air  of  surprise  at 
her  betrothed,  who  had  fancied  that  he  must  present  himself  on  the 
steps  with  the  others ;  and  her  great  Juno-like  eyes  seemed  to  ask, 
"  By  what  right  are  you  here  ? "  As  for  Slotkine,  he  had  shown  more 
emotion  than  any  of  them :  an  eager  activity  was  visible  in  all  his 
movements  ;  and  one  would  have  said  that  he  was  tormented  by  some 
fierce  appetite.  He  jerked  his  arms,  twitched  his  shoulders  nervously, 
but  kept  his  head  bowed  down. 

Having  finished  the  ceremony  of  placing  the  new  proprietors  in 
possession,  the  ispravnik  began  rubbing  his  hands  —  a  gesture  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  just  before  the  first  glass  of  brandy 
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appeared  —  in  anticipation  of  tlie  breakfast ;  but  Kharlof  announced 
that  he  wished  first  to  have  the  prayers  of  the  priests,  and  an  asper- 
sion of  lioly-water.  The  priest  tlierefore  put  on  a  surplice  whicli  hung 
in  rags,  and  a  deacon  not  less  decrepit  emerged  from  the  kitchen, 
blowing  hard  at  the  embers  in  an  old  copper  censer. 

The  prayers  were  recited.  Kharlof  never  ceased  heaving  sigh  after 
sigh  ;  and  as  his  corpulence  prevented  him  from  bowing  to  the  earth, 
while  he  crossed  himself  with  his  right  hand,  with  his  left  he  indi- 
cated the  place  where  his  forehead  would  have  touched  had  it  been 
possible.  Slotkine  was  at  once  radiant  and  in  tears.  Gitkof  con- 
tented himself  with  twiddling  his  fingers  in  front  of  the  buttons  of  his 
uniform,  as  do  the  gentlemen  of  the  Imperial  guard.  Lizinski,  as  a 
Catholic,  had  quitted  the  room  ;  as  for  the  procurator,  he  prayed  with 
such  fervor,  and  sighed  with  such  compunction,  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  moving  his  lips,  that  I  also  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm 
of  devotion  and  fell  to  praying  frantically.  The  prayers  recited,  and 
the  holy-water  sprinkled  (at  which  I  noticed  that  Lizinski,  Catholic 
though  he  was,  moistened  his  eyes  with  it  devoutly,  as  did  also  the 
blind  ex-trumpeter),  Anna  and  Evlampia  thanked  their  father  again, 
and  the  time  for  breakfast  had  come. 

There  were  many  dishes,  all  good,  and  we  did  ample  justice  to 
them.  At  the  appearance  of  the  inevitable  bottle  of  champagne, 
manufactured  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  the  ispravnik,  in  his  quality  of 
representative  of  the  authorities,  and  of  one  initiated  in  all  the  usages 
of  the  great  world,  raised  his  glass  and  proposed  the  health  of  the 
fair  proprietresses,  as  well  as  of  the  most  respected  and  magnanimous 
Martin  Petrovich  Kharlof. 

At  this  word  "magnanimous,"  Slotkine  gave  a  cry  of  irrepressible 
emotion,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  benefactor  to  embrace  him.  "It 
is  well,  it  is  well,"  said  Kharlof,  repulsing  him  with  his  elbow.  Just 
then  there  occurred  what  we  may  call  a  disagreeable  incident. 

Souvenir  had  been  drinking  steadily  from  the  beginning  of  the 
breakfast.  He  suddenly  rose  from  his  chair,  red  as  a  beet  in  the  face, 
and  pointing  his  finger  at  Kharlof,  burst  into  one  of  his  villainous 
laughs.  "  Magnanimous  !  magnanimous  !  "  he  cried.  "  We  shall  see 
how  he  likes  the  taste  of  his  magnanimity  when  they  fling  him  —  him, 
God's  servant  —  bare-backed  into  the  snow."  "What  drivel  are  you 
croaking  there,  you  idiot?"  said  Kharlof  with  contempt.  " Idiot .^ 
idiot?"  echoed  Souvenir.  "God,  who  knows  all,  knows  which  of  us 
two  is  the  idiot.  As  for  you,  little  father,  you  began  by  killing  my 
sister,  your  wife  ;  now  you  have  ruined  yourself — just  scratched  your- 
self out— Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  How  dare  you  insult  our  venerable  benefactor  ? "  cried  Slotkine, 
and  letting  go  Kharlof 's  arm,  he  sprang  towards  Souvenir.  "  Do  you 
not  know  that  if  our  benefactor  testified  the  slightest  desire  to  recall 
his  bounties,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  tear  up  the  paper  which  con- 
veys his  munificent  gift  ? " 

"  None  the  less  you  will  fling  him  on  his  back  in  the  snow,"  retorted 
Souvenir,  crouching  behind  Lizinski. 

"  Silence  !  "  cried  Kharlof,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "  If  I  were  to 
strike  you,  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  you  but  a  splotch  of  mud  in 
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the  place  where  you  are  standing.  And  as  for  you,  young  dog,"  ad- 
dressing Slotkine,  "  hold  your  tongue,  and  don't  thrust  your  muzzle 
where  you  are  not  invited.  If  I,  1,  Martin  Petrovich  Kharlof,  have 
decided  that  this  act  of  donation  shall  take  place,  who  can  destroy  it  ? 
Who  in  all  the  world  is  to  oppose  my  will  and  pleasure  ? " 

"Martin  Petrovich,"  began  the  procurator,  talking  rather  thickly  — 
he  had  drank  heavily,  but  that  only  served  to  augment  his  prodigious 
gravity — "if  after  all  the  gentleman  has  uttered  a  truth? — You  have 
just  achieved  a  great  action  —  and  yet  if —  it  should  happen  —  which 
may  God  forbid  —  that  instead  of  the  gratitude  due  you,  you  should 
be  treated  with  affront  " — 

I  glanced  furtively  at  the  two  sisters.  Anna  seemed  to  be  devour- 
ing with  her  eyes  the  man  who  had  just  spoken  ;  and  certainly  never 
in  my  life  have  I  beheld  a  woman's  face  so  malignant,  so  venomous,  and 
yet  so  strangely  beautiful.  Evlampia  had  turned  away  with  arms 
folded,  and  a  more  disdainful  smile  than  ever  curled  her  rosy  lips. 
Kharlof  rose  from  his  chair,  opened  his  lips,  but  voice  failed  him,  and 
he  smote  the  table  with  his  fist  so  violently  that  everything  in  the 
room  shook  and  clattered. 

"Father,"  Anna  hastened  to  say,  "the  gentleman  does  not  know 
you,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  speaks  thus.  Pray  do  not  do  yourself 
an  injury ;  it  is  wrong  for  you  to  give  vent  thus  to  anger.  Even  your 
face  is  distorted." 

Kharlof  looked  at  Evlampia ;  but  she  said  never  a  word,  though  her 
neighbor,  Gitkof,  pushed  her  elbow.  "I  thank  you,  my  daughter 
Anna,"  at  last  Kharlof  said  in  a  hollow  voice.  "You  are  a  sensible 
girl :  I  rely  on  you  and  your  husband."  At  these  words  Slotkine  gave 
another  cry  meant  to  express  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  Gitkof  swelled 
out  his  breast  and  stamped  with  his  heel ;  but  Kharlof  did  not  seem 
to  notice  either  of  them. 

"That  vagabond,"  he  said,  pointing  at  Souvenir,  "is  overjoyed  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  enraging  me.  As  for  you,  master  procurator, 
you  are  not  made,  let  me  tell  you,  to  judge  Martin  Kharlof  Your 
intelligence  is  not  quite  up  to  that  level,  my  good  sir.  You  are  a  man  of 
education  and  one  who  knows  the  world,  but  your  words  are  frivolous. 
The  thing  is  done  ;  my  decision  will  not  change.  You  have  all  been 
welcome  here,  and  I  thank  you.  I  shall  now  leave  you.  I  am  no 
longer  the  master  here  ;  I  am  a  guest,  and  as  such,  I  shall  use  my 
privilege.  Anna,  entertain  these  gentlemen  ;  as  for  me,  it  is  enough, 
I  am  going."  He  turned  his  back  on  us  as  he  said  this,  and  without 
another  word  slowly  left  the  chamber. 

Of  course  the  departure  of  the  master  of  the  house  cast  a  damper 
upon  the  company,  especially  when  our  two  hostesses  also  vanished 
soon  after.  It  was  in  vain  that  Slotkine  tried  to  entertain  us.  The 
ispravnik  could  not  refrain  from  reproaching  the  procurator  with  his 
misplaced  frankness  of  speech.  "  I  could  not  help  it,"  the  other  said; 
"my  conscience  compelled  me." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  he  was  a  free-mason  ? "  murmured  Souvenir  in 
my  ear. 

"Your  conscience!"  replied  the  isp7-aviiik ;  "we  all  know  what 
your  conscience  is.  It  lives  in  your  pocket,  as  with  the  rest  of  us 
sinners." 
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During  these  remarks  the  priest,  who  had  ah'eady  risen,  foreseeing 
the  termination  of  the  repast,  was  cramming  great  masses  of  food 
into  his  mouth.  "  I  see  that  you  have  a  good  appetite,"  said  Slot- 
kine,  with  ill-humor.  "It  is  a  provision  — or  prevision,"  humbly 
replied  the  priest ;  and  in  this  response  were  heard  the  accents  of  an 
inveterate  habit  of  hunger. 

Carriage-wheels  were  heard  at  the  door,  and  we  separated.  J<.e-. 
turning  home,  I  told  my  mother  all  that  had  happened.  She  heard 
me  through  to  the  end  with  many  shakings  of  her  head.  "This 
promises  no  good,"  she  said  at  last;  "I  do  not  like  all  these 
innovations." 

The  next  day  Kharlof  came  to  dine  with  us.  My  mother  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  happy  accomplishment  of  the  affair  he  had 
had  at  heart.     "You  are  a  free  man  now,"  she  said,  "and  should  feel 

lighter."  ,   .     .  , 

"  Of  course  I  feel  lighter,"  replied  Kharlof,  with  an  air  that  con- 
tradicted his  words.  "  Nothing  now  hinders  me  from  thinking  of  my 
soul  and  preparing  for  death." 

My  mother  began  to  speak  of  the  incidents  of  the  day  before  — 
"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  "  something  happened  —  of  no  great  consequence. 
Only  — here  is  what  troubles  me,"  he  added,  after  some  hesitation. 
"  Souvenir's  foolish  talk  did  not  trouble  me  yesterday,  nor  what  the 
procurator  said  ;  what  did  trouble  me,  was  " — 

He  paused  suddenly.     "  Was  what  ?  "  my  mother  asked. 
Kharlof  looked  fixedly  at  her.—"  Evlampia." 
"Evlampia?     Your  daughter ?     How  so?" 

"  Madame,  she  was  a  stone  —  a  very  statue  !  Has  she  no  feeling 
then  ?  Anna,  her  sister,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  her ;  she  always 
does  her  duty  ;  she  is  a  good  girl  — but  Evlampia!     She  always  was 

why  hide  my  weakness  now  ?  —  my  favorite  child.     Why  had  she 

no  pity  for  me  ?  Why  did  she  not  say  to  herself.  He  must  be  very  ill, 
he  must  feel  himself  not  long  for  this  world,  for  him  to  give  us  all  he 
has.—  She  is  of  stone.  Not  a  word,  not  a  look ;  she  bowed  to  the 
very  earth,  but  there  was  not  a  spark  of  gratitude  in  her." 

"Wait  a  little,"  replied  my  mother.  "We  will  marry  her  to  Gav- 
rilo  Fedoulich  ;  that  will  soften  her  nature." 

Kharlof  raised  his  eyes.     "And  do  you  really  count  on  him  to  that 
extent,  Madame  ? " 
"Certainly." 

"  Then  you  certainly  know  far  more  about  the  matter  than  I  do. 
But  do  not  forget  this  :  Evlampia  is  myself — just  the  same  character : 
Cossack  blood,  and  a  heart  like  a  coal  of  fire." 
"  Have  you  such  a  heart  as  that,  my  father? " 
Kharlof  did  not  answer,  and  both  were  silent  a  few  moments. 
"  Well,  Martin  Petrovich,"  said  my  mother  again,  "  how  do  you  pro- 
pose to  save  your  soul  ?  Will  you  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Mitro- 
phanes?*  or  to  Kiew?  or  nearer,  to  the  convent  of  Optino?  They 
say  that  in  that  convent  there  has  appeared  a  monk  of  the  highest 
sanctity,  named  Macarius.  No  such  saint  has  ever  been  seen.  He 
has  only  to  look  at  you  and  he  sees  all  your  sins  through  your  body." 

♦Whose  relics  are  in  the  convert  of  Voronej. 
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"  If  she  really  turns  out  an  ingrate,"  replied  Kharlof  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  "  I  think  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to  kill  her  with  my  own 
hands." 

"  Great  Heaven  !  what  is  that  you  are  saying  ?  "  cried  my  mother. 
"Are  you  losing  your  senses  ?  See  now  what  happened  from  not  list- 
ening to  me  the  other  day  when  you  came  to  ask  my  advice.  And 
now  you  are  going  to  torment  yourself  instead  of  thinking  of  your 
soul's  welfare ;  and  it  all  will  be  as  vain  and  useless  as  if  you  were  to 
try  to  bite  your  elbow.     You  are  complaining:  you  are  afraid." 

This  last  reproach  seemed  to  sting  him  to  the  quick ;  all  his  pride 
flowed  back  like  a  wave  ;  he  drew  himself  up  and  threw  back  his  head. 
"  I  am  not  one  of  those,  Madame  Natalia  Nicolavna,"  he  said  with  a 
gloomy  air,  "who  complain,  who  are  afraid.  My  only  wish  has  been 
to  let  you  know  my  feelings,  you  who  are  my  benefactress,  and  whom 
I  esteem  infinitely ;  but  the  Almighty  knows" — here  he  raised  his 
hand  above  his  head  — "  that  the  solid  world  shall  crumble  to  frag- 
ments before  I  break  my  word,  or  feel  fear,  or  regret  what  I  have 
done.  And  as  for  my  daughters,  in  their  duty  and  obedience  they 
will  not  fail,  no  not  in  ages  of  ages  !  " 

My  mother  stopped  her  ears  — "  Oh,  little  father,  your  voice  is  like 
the  blast  of  a  trumpet !  If  you  are  so  sure  as  that  of  your  children, 
well  for  them  and  for  you  too  ;  but  you  need  not  split  my  head  to 
pieces." 

Kharlof  apologised,  heaved  two  or  three  sighs  and  was  silent.  He 
did  not  regain  his  animation  up  to  the  time  of  his  departure.  He 
said  that  above  everything  he  was  afraid  of  dying  suddenly,  and  with- 
out time  for  repentance,  and  that  he  meant  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
for  himself  not  to  lose  his  temper,  for  anger  distempered  the  blood 
and  sent  it  to  the  head.  As  he  had  given  up  everything,  what  was 
the  use  of  getting  angry  ?  Let  others  now  take  their  turn  to  work, 
and  to  lose  temper.  As  he  took  leave  of  my  mother  he  gave  her  a 
singular  look,  at  once  dreamy  and  questioning ;  then  suddenly  draw- 
ing from  his  pocket  the  volume  of  T/ie  IVorhnan  at  Rest,  he  slipped 
it  into  her  hand. 

"What  is  this  for?"  she  asked. 

"  Read  there,"  he  said  hastily,  "  there  where  the  leaf  is  turned  down. 
It  speaks  about  death.  I  can  feel  that  it  is  well  said,  but  cannot 
understand  it.  I  will  come  again,  and  then  you  can  explain  it  to  me." 
And  he  vanished  through  the  door. 

"  That  all  looks  badly,  looks  badly,"  said  my  mother,  and  opening 
the  volume  at  the  mark,  she  read  as  follows : — 

"  Death  is  a  great  and  important  work  of  nature.  It  consists  in 
this,  that  the  spirit,  being  far  lighter,  more  subtile,  and  more  penetra- 
ting, not  only  than  the  material  elements  which  environ  it,  but  even 
than  the  electric  force,  clarifies  and  purifies  itself  in  a  chemical 
fashion,  and  ceases  not  to  press  forward  until  it  reaches  a  region  as 
immaterial  as  itself." 

My  mother  read  this  passage  over  twice  or  thrice,  and  then  threw 
the  book  away.  ^ 

A  few  days  later  we  received  the  news  that  her  sister's  husband 
was  dead.     She  set  out  at  once,  taking  me  with  her.     Although  she 
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had  not  intended  to  stay  with  her  sister  longer  than  a  week,  we  did 
not  return  home  until  the  end  of  September, 

[concluded  in  our  next]. 


AN   ESCAPE   FROM   JOHNSTON'S    ISLAND. 


IN  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Erie,  three  miles  north  of  Sandusky 
City,  Ohio,  is  Johnston's  Island.  It  is  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  long  by  one-fourth  wide.  On  the  north-east  side  an  old  field 
was  occupied  by  the  Confederate  prison.  The  prison  was  enclosed 
by  a  wall  fifteen  feet  high,  embracing  a  plot  200  yards  by  260.  There 
were  thirteen  frame  buildings  or  "  blocks  " ;  some  were  ceiled,  but 
most  were  weather-boarded  only.  During  the  winter  of  1863-4  some 
2300  Rebels  —  2000  officers,  the  others  private  soldiers  —  and  some 
citizens  were  domiciled  in  this  delectable  retreat  for  Southern  fire- 
eaters.  The  prisoners  whiled  away  the  weary  days,  weeks  and 
months  with  chess  and  cards,  in  debating  societies  and  Christian 
meetings ;  but  the  one  idea  running  under  all  others  was  to  get  back 
to  "  Dixie."  Various  efforts  to  bribe  or  persuade  the  sentinels  were 
made,  and  sometimes  promised  success ;  but  up  to  the  time  this 
narrative  relates,  not  a  prisoner  had  ever  made  his  escape  in  this 
way.  On  one  occasion  indeed  a  gallant  brigadier  with  four  or  five 
other  officers  did  bribe  a  sentinel  to  let  them  over  the  wall ;  but  after 
they  had  handed  over  the  gold  watch  and  stipulated  sum  of  money,  a 
line  of  armed  soldiers  rose  up  around  them  and  marched  them  back 
to  prison,  too  poor  to  attempt  bribing  again.  A  great  variety  of  plans 
to  escape  was  suggested  and  attempted.  Probably  the  one  most  as- 
siduously followed  was  that  of  tunnelling,  or  "gophering"  in  prison 
parlance.  Five  or  six  men  would  form  a  party  to  escape ;  after 
selecting  a  "  block  "  as  near  to  the  wall  as  may  be,  they  went  to  work 
under  the  floor,  digging  with  case  and  pocket-knives  and  any  other 
instrument  that  came  to  hand.  As  but  one  man  could  work  at  a 
time,  this  took  many  days.  Several  parties  escaped  from  the  prison, 
but  were  invariably  captured  on  the  island,  as  they  had  no  means  of 
crossing  the  water.  Such  was  the  vigilance  of  the  garrison  and  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  that  every  attempt  at  escape 
had  failed  up  to  January  ist,  1864,  except  in  the  case  of  one  young 
officer,  from  Baltimore  I  think  he  was,  who  with  others  was  sent  into 
the  hold  of  the  island  steamer  for  straw  for  bunks,  and  instead  of 
returning  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  straw ;  and  that  night  when  the 
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boat  was  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Sandusky  city,  he  cautiously  crept  forth 
and  unperceived  went  away. 

New- Year's  day  1864  was  extremely  cold;  that  night  the  mercury 
fell  to  thirty  degrees  below  zero.  As  the  cold  north-winds  beat  with 
cruel  violence  against  the  thin  weather-boarding,  the  shivering  pris- 
oners, whose  blood  was  unused  to  such  rigorous  climates,  felt 
peculiarly  sad.  "If  we  could  only  get  out  of  prison  we  could  leave 
the  island  on  the  ice ;  but  it  was  too  cold  to  live  through  the  night 
in  the  open  air."  So  thought  most  of  the  prisoners ;  but  Major 
Stokes  and  Captains  Stokes,  Robinson  and  Davis  of  Virginia,  Capt. 
McConnell  of  Kentucky,  and  Major  Winston  of  North  Carolina,  de- 
termined to  risk  a  desperate  attempt  that  night;  for  as  soon  as  the 
authorities  at  Washington  should  hear  of  the  ice  connecting  the 
island  with  the  mainland,  they  would  strengthen  the  garrison  so  that 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  getting  away.  They  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  boldest  was  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  the  prison,  viz.,  by 
scaling  the  wall.  So  a  rude  ladder  was  extemporised  by  tying  with 
clothes-lines  the  legs  of  a  bench  across  it  at  intervals  of  about  three 
feet  to  answer  for  steps.  Of  course  this  was  all  done  after  dark  to 
prevent  any  surprise.  Our  means  of  escape  ready,  we  made  such 
preparations  as  we  could  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  cold  weather  : 
our  chums  were  exceedingly  kind  in  furnishing  all  the  citizens' 
clothing  they  had.  The  next  thing  was  who  should  go  over  first. 
The  lot  fell  to  Major  Winston.  Hush !  ten  o'clock.  Hear,  "  Post 
No.  I !  ten  o'clock,  and  all's  well !  "  "  Posht  No.  2  !  ten  o'clock,  and 
all  ish  good  !  "  (Dutch  sentinel),  and  thus  the  usual  cry  goes  the  rounds 
in  the  various  brogues  of  the  English,  German,  Irish  and  other  Euro- 
pean tongues.  "Lights  out!  "  is  shouted  from  the  walls,  and  all  is 
hushed  in  darkness  and  stillness.  "The  time  has  come;  an  affec- 
tionate good-bye,  kind  friends,"  said  Capt.  Davis  and  Major  Winston, 
and  promptly  left  the  room,  each  placing  himself  flat  on  the  frozen 
ground  at  his  end  of  the  ladder.  Thus  they  drag  the  ladder  up  the 
sewer  to  the  corner  of  the  building,  thence  across  towards  the  "  dead 
line."  This  was  a  line  of  stakes  twelve  feet  from  the  wall,  so  called 
because  the  sentinels  had  orders  to  kill  any  prisoners  who  passed  it. 
"  Hold,  Davis !  lie  low.  Don't  breathe  ;  the  new  relief  is  coming." 
They  double-quick  on  the  wall  and  relieve  the  sentinel  just  above  us, 
and  double-quick  on,  the  new  sentinel  walking  slowly  to  and  fro  on 
his  beat.  With  great  caution  we  crawl  on  over  the  "  dead  line,"  and 
reaching  the  wall,  we  stand  our  ladder  against  it ;  Davis  holds  while 
Winston  mounts.  Davis  screams  in  whispers  and  jerks  at  the  feet  of 
Winston,  who  fearing  they  were  discovered,  stooped  down  and  asked, 
"  What's  the  matter  t  "  "  Get  off  my  thumb  !  "  After  complying  with 
his  friend's  earnest  wish.  Major  Winston  addressed  himself  to  his 
critical  situation.  The  ladder  proved  to  be  about  four  feet  too  short. 
It  was  no  place  to  be  making  a  noise  climbing  over,  for  the  sentinel 
would  be  sure  to  detect  it ;  however,  Major  Winston  succeeded  in 
pulling  himself  over  on  the  parapet  as  silently  as  possible,  and  after 
looking  to  see  if  he  was  seen  by  either  sentinel  on  his  right  or  left, 
he  let  himself  down,  first  on  a  brace  that  supported  the  wall,  and  then 
•on  a  large  stump  to  the  ground.     Evading  this  line  of  sentinels  (for 
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there  was  one  on  the  wall  and  one  on  the  ground  on  the  outside),  he 
sat  behind  a  large  oak  some  fifteen  steps  from  the  wall.  Captain 
Davis  soon  joined  him  ;  then  came  Captain  Robinson  ;  next  Captain 
McConnell,  who  very  nearly  lighted  on  the  head  of  the  man  on  the 
ground,  but  fortunately  was  not  discovered.  Finally  this  sentinel  on 
the  ground  saw  Captain  Stokes,  but  not  until  he  had  reached  the 
ground,  and  took  him  to  be  a  Federal  soldier  returning  from  a  hen- 
roost expedition,  and  so  failed  to  fire  on  him  when  he  refused  to  halt. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  Major  Stokes,  failing  to  get  a  sufficiency  of 
clothing,  declined  to  leave.  So  our  party  was  all  out,  and  to  prevent 
discovery  Captain  White  very  kindly  took  the  ladder  back  to  the 
dining-room.  Captain  Stokes  never  got  with  the  balance  of  the 
party,  but  ran  across  the  island,  and  after  great  exposure  and  suf- 
fering, crossed  the  ice  to  the  Ohio  shore  and  remained  for  several 
days  in  the  neighborhood,  when  he  was  betrayed  and  taken  back  to 
prison  and  committed  to  a  dungeon  for  refusing  to  tell  who  had 
escaped  with  him.  His  feet  and  hands  were  badly  frosted  ;  several 
of  his  fingers  he  lost.  When  the  sentinel  ordered  Stokes  to  halt,  the 
other  four  behind  the  tree  ran  across  the  island,  and  finding  the  ice 
firm,  ventured  on  it.  It  was  about  one  mile  over  to  Ottawa  county, 
Ohio.  About  half-way  across  we  found  a  large  air-hole,  and  in  our 
heedless  hurry  came  near  being  engulfed ;  but  fortunately  that 
night  a  thin  snow  whitened  the  ice,  while  the  water  appeared  black. 
After  an  exciting  run,  slipping,  sliding  and  tumbling,  we  reached  the 
shore  almost  breathless.  It  was  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  we  could 
hear  the  soldiers  on  the  distant  walls  calling  out  the  numbers  of  their 
posts  and  "All's  well !  "  The  officer  of  the  day  examined  the  wall 
with  a  lamp  to  see  whether  any  rebel  had  dared  to  saw  or  cut  out, 
doubtless  deeming  it  impossible  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels 
on  the  wall. 

A  short  rest  and  we  started  on  our  long  journey,  over  fences  and 
through  fields,  towards  the  west.  We  observed  lights  in  all  the  houses 
we  passed,  which  gave  us  some  uneasiness,  as  it  might  be  a  system 
of  signals  to  show  that  our  escape  had  been  discovered.  We  soon 
concluded  that  in  this  cold  climate  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  fires 
all  night.  We  had  mapped  out  our  course,  and  when  we  got  to  the 
Port  Clinton  road,  took  it.  Found  it  much  warmer  in  the  woods. 
Two  hours  before  day,  foot-sore,  chilled  and  weary,  we  sought  shelter 
in  a  straw-stack  ;  but  it  had  been  wet  and  was  frozen.  We  went  to  a 
farmer's  stables,  and  groping  in  the  dark,  found  bridles  and  two  large 
fat  horses.  This  last  condition  was  quite  a  consideration  to  men  who 
expected  to  ride  rapidly  and  bare-back.  While  the  honest  man  slept 
and  slumbered,  each  of  his  spirited  animals  bore  away  two  Rebels. 
On  they  sped  over  the  level  country,  passing  farm-houses  and  woods. 
When  many  miles  had  fled  behind  us,  just  as  streaks  in  the  east 
ushered  in  another  gray  cold  morning,  Captain  McConnell  stopped 
his  horse  and  complained  that  he  was  freezing.  Major  Winston,  who 
rode  behind  him,  said,  "  I  hope  not."  After  going  a  little  farther 
McConnell  repeated  "  I  am  freezing,"  and  fell  from  his  horse, 
groaning  like  a  dying  man.  Winston  tried  by  chafing  to  revive  him, 
but  to  no  effect,  as  he  had  on  too  much  clothing.      We  tied  the 
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bridles  over  the  horses'  necks  and  turned  their  heads  homeward  ; 
from  their  eyes  to  the  head  was  white  with  frozen  breath.  They 
were  in  a  trot  the  last  we  saw  of  them.  Poor  McConnell  was 
straightened  up  and  pushed  along  till  his  frozen  hinges  got  in  good 
working  order  again.  A  while  before  sun-up  we  knocked  at  a  door 
to  warm,  and  if  possible  breakfast.  Mine  host  asked  us  in,  and  soon 
had  the  sheet-iron  stove  roaring.  We  passed  ourselves  off  as  land 
speculators  walking  over  the  country  prospecting;  but  our  jaded 
looks,  and  especially  the  dilapidated  condition  of  our  apparel,  excited 
his  curiosity.  He  "guessed  how"  we  were  going  to  this,  that  and 
the  other  place,  and  a  thousand  other  things  about  which  we  were 
disposed  not  to  be  communicative.  After  such  fatigue  and  exposure 
to  cold  we  would  go  to  sleep  in  spite  of  ourselves ;  we  gratified  our 
friend's  curiosity  "  by  reliefs,"  as  soldiers  say.  Bread,  strong  coffee 
and  fat  bacon  were  soon  prepared  and  dispatched.  We  left  the  little 
man  standing  in  the  door  wondering  why  land  speculators  should  be 
too  mean  to  pay  for  breakfast.  Don't,  kind  reader,  indulge  the  same 
reflection,  for  understand,  three  little  gold  dollars  were  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  four  men  three  thousand  miles. 

For  fear  of  being  overtaken  we  shunned  the  highways.  Painful 
feelings  stole  over  our  minds  when  we  reflected  on  balls  and  chains 
and  dungeons,  and  possibly  death,  in  case  those  irate  guards  should 
ever  lay  eyes  on  us  again.  Moreover,  though  horse-stealing  may  be 
punished  by  a  long  term  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  yet  the  order  of 
Judge  Lynch  is  much  more  summary.  Especially  would  this  be  the 
case  with  prowling  Rebels ;  nor,  we  may  presume,  would  our  jurors 
be  very  inquisitive  as  to  whether  we  had  stolen  the  horses  or  a  ride. 
The  frost  told  badly  on  our  ears,  fingers  and  feet  and  noses,  though 
the  skin  did  not  peel  off  till  we  reached  Canada.  We  heard  large 
oaks  bursting  about  in  the  woods,  I  suppose  from  the  moisture  in  the 
trees  crystallising. 

In  the  evening,  Jan.  2d,  we  stopped  at  an  Irishman's  for  rest. 
His  person  constituted  his  family,  and  he  was  not  disturbed  at  our 
tumbling  and  snoring  around  his  hearth  and  on  the  bed.  Awhile 
before  sundown  we  wended  our  way  to  a  troubled-looking  Dutchman's. 
We  exhausted  ourselves  in  endeavoring  to  talk  his  countenance  smooth 
so  we  might  venture  to  ask  for  supper,  but  apparently  to  no  effect. 
Finally  we  asked,  "Well,  Sir,  can  we  get  supper  ?  "  He  replied,  "  I'll 
ask  my  woman,"  and  addressed  a  question  in  his  knotty  idiom  to  her 
who  was  ironing  at  the  other  side  of  the  room.  We  had  observed 
that  her  face  seemed  to  be  the  counterpart  of  her  lord's  —  his  was 
troubled,  hers  the  troubler.  This  parody  on  the  gentler  sex  growled 
in  the  tones  of  distant  thunder  "  Nix !  "  The  poor  husband  cowed 
back  to  the  fire,  and  informed  us  that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  supper 
that  night.  We  often  afterwards  thought  of  the  poor  Dutchman  in 
the  woods.  We  left  him  to  the  tender  companionship  of  his  vrow, 
and  pursued  our  foot-path  through  woods,  over  a  pond  and  marsh 
country.  At  ten  o'clock  we  stopped  to  warm  in  a  village.  The 
people  were  stirring  about,  dropping  in  and  going  out ;  we  spurred 
our  drooping  spirits  to  appear  lively  too.  We  were  not  "land  spec- 
ulators "  this  time,  but  "  wood-choppers  going  to  the  pineries  in  Mich- 
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igan."  Our  appearance  bore  out  our  calling.  After  sitting  and  talk- 
ing awhile,  a  soldier  came  in  and  joined  conversation.  We  thought 
our  time  had  come,  but  tried  to  betray  no  uneasiness,  as  we  expected 
every  moment  to  see  a  squad  of  soldiers  file  in.  To  our  great  relief 
the  soldier  proved  to  be  on  furlough.  The  cold  weather  was  the 
general  topic.  We  carelessly  observed  that  "those  old  Rebs  on 
Johnston's  Island  must  be  enjoying  the  cool  lake  breezes."  From 
their  comments  we  concluded  that  they  had  heard  nothing  of  our 
escape.  We  journeyed  on,  and  a  little  after  midnight  Capt.  McCon- 
nell  stopped  at  a  house  to  get  some  soda  for  the  heart-burn.  Several 
hours  he  continued  to  grow  worse ;  before  sunrise  he  gave  out  and 
begged  to  be  left  at  the  next  house.  We  placed  him  on  the  door-step 
and  gave  him  one-fourth  of  our  money,  and  with  much  sorrow  parted, 
requesting  him  not  to  knock  at  the  door  till  we  were  out  of  sight. 
Since  the  war,  we  learn  that  he  recovered  in  a  day  or  so,  and  went  to 
the  next  depot  and  traded  off  his  watch  for  a  ticket  for  Detroit. 
While  on  the  cars  he  saw  a  man  eyeing  him  suspiciously,  and  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  train  when  it  stopped  again.  As  he  did  so  the 
detective  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "Let's  go  back  to 
Johnston's  Island."     Of  course  he  had  to  comply. 

Our  party,  now  reduced  to  three,  stopped  for  breakfast  at  a  house 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  next  village.  We  had  travelled  twenty-four 
hours  on  one  breakfast  and  would  not  be  hard  to  satisfy ;  but  the 
prospect  did  look  a  little  discouraging  when  we  saw  that  landlord  and 
lady  and  nine  children  all  slept  and  ate  in  one  room,  "  with  no  visible 
means  of  support."  However,  the  brisk  woman  raised  the  lid  of  a 
box  in  the  corner,  and  was  not  long  in  setting  before  us  corn  bread,  fat 
bacon,  and  gravy.  We  divided  our  mites  with  him,  I  forget  in  what 
proportion,  but  he  seemed  satisfied.  We  followed  the  railroad  all 
that  day,  Jan.  3d.  Near  night  we  called  at  a  hut  where  lived  an  old 
Irishman  and  little  grandson.  To  a  request  the  old  man  replied  that 
he  could  not  accommodate  us  that  night  either  with  bread  or  bed.  A 
view  of  his  surroundings  had  almost  brought  us  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, but  we  were  so  tired  and  hungry,  and  moreover  it  appeared  to 
be  a  safe  retreat,  we  asked  almost  against  hope  for  entertainment. 
At  every  settlement  shelter  was  sought.  The  houses  were  generally 
occupied  by  Germans,  who  from  their  bad  English  we  thought  had 
been  but  a  short  time  in  this  countr3\  They  seemed  easily  frightened. 
We  knocked  at  a  door  where  light  and  human  voices  gave  some  hope 
that  rest  might  at  least  be  found.  They  become  silent.  After  listening 
awhile  at  the  pounding  on  the  door,  an  inmate  ventured  to  inquire 
"Vochtdat?"  To  our  importunity  for  lodging,  they  sternly  replied 
"  Nix."  Some  way  farther  on  we  sat  on  the  side  of  the  road  to  rest 
in  the  deep  forest.  The  old  oaks,  whose  giant  arms  must  have  defied 
the  storms  of  centuries,  groaned  in  the  cold  night-winds.  We  sat  and 
shivered  and  talked  of  the  loved  ones  far  away  in  the  "  Sunny  South." 
Extreme  exhaustion  and  feverishness  caused  shapeless  images  to  flit 
over  our  minds.  The  glands  in  our  groins  had  swollen  nearly  to  the 
size  of  a  hen's-egg.  We  had  been  in  motion  almost  continually  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  except  an  hour  the  first  evening,  our  eyes  had  not 
closed  in  sleep  for  sixty  hours.     Towards  midnight  one  of  our  party 
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asked  admittance  to  a  house  larger  than  common  on  the  road.  To 
our  great  relief  the  door  was  opened,  and  we  are  invited  to  the  fire. 
A  few  questions  convinced  us  that  we  were  in  the  hands  of  a  shrewd 
down-easter.  He  seemed  to  suspect  something,  asked  where  we 
were  from.  "New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,"  replied  Capt.  Robinson. 
"Ah!  that's  my  old  home,"  and  he  began  by  naming  different  resi- 
dents of  that  place,  to  try  Capt.  R.  But  the  Captain,  who  had  been 
many  years  in  the  whaling  service,  and  of  course  had  at  least  visited 
New  Bedford,  was  posted.  He  soon  lighted  us  up  stairs  to  bed ;  all 
three  huddled  together.  We  retired  quite  uneasy ;  for  might  not  this 
man  have  heard  by  telegraph  of  our  escape,  and  early  next  morning 
cause  our  arrest  ?  After  a  few  hours'  sleep  we  slipped  into  our  cloth- 
ing, and  passing  down  through  his  room,  gave  him  to  understand  that 
it  would  be  quite  agreeable  to  share  his  hospitality  longer,  but  we 
must  reach  Toledo  in  time  for  the  up-train.  We  knew  he  was  not 
then  prepared  to  follow  us,  and  would  make  arrangements  to  over- 
haul us  at  the  depot  if  he  attempted  anything.  We  crossed  the  river 
into  Toledo  about  day,  and  were  in  time  to  join  the  early  workmen 
going  to  their  places  of  labor. 

After  leaving  the  city  we  abandoned  the  railroad  and  bore  away  to 
the  Lake  Shore  road.  Some  long-legged  boys  were  skating  down  the 
old  canal :  the  ease,  grace  and  rapidity  of  their  movements  appeared 
to  be  caused  by  the  wind.  We  remarked  to  each  other  that  if  we 
could  only  adopt  that  mode  of  travel  as  skilfully  as  those  boys,  we 
would  not  fear  pursuit.  At  noon  our  treasurer,  Capt.  D.,  purchased 
some  cheese  and  crackers  at  a  country  store,  the  first  food  we  had 
eaten,  I  think,  for  thirty  hours. 

That  night,  Jan.  4th,  we  passed  through  Monroe  during  a  snow- 
storm, and  met  people  coming  from  church.  We  had  walked  a  long 
day's  journey,  but  it  was  about  ten  o'clock  before  we  could  find  a 
hospitable  roof.  This  was  with  a  French  Canadian  who  had  moved 
to  Michigan  a  short  time  previously.  We  tumbled  all  three  together 
on  a  pallet  and  were  very  soon  asleep. ;  had  no  supper,  and  left  early 
next  morning  before  breakfast.  After  going  about  half  a  mile  Capt. 
Robinson  discovered  that  he  had  left  his  pocket-book,  probably  on 
the  pallet ;  it  contained  papers  which  showed  that  Capt.  R.  was  an 
officer  in  the  Confederate  army.  Major  Winston  went  back  to  the 
house,  and  the  good  woman  handed  him  the  pocket-book  apparently 
unopened.  Davis  and  Winston  had  left  all  their  papers  in  prison, 
and  were  provoked  that  Robinson  had  not  done  the  same.  We  led 
people  to  believe  that  Detroit  was  our  destination.  Met  an  officer 
going  to  a  depot  just  passed  ;  we  continued  the  Detroit  road  till  out 
of  his  view,  then  turned  to  the  right  fifteen  miles  from  that  city  and 
made  for  Trenton,  a  village  on  the  Detroit  river  near  its  entrance  to 
Lake  Erie.  About  noon  we  stopped  at  a  house  for  something  to  eat ; 
the  only  person  w.e  saw  was  a  woman,  who  invited  us  in  to  seats.  I 
must  stop  to  remark  what  we  all  observed  to  each  other,  that  she 
wore  the  sweetest  expression  we  had  almost  ever  seen.  She  was  not 
pretty,  nearly  middle-aged,  and  rather  pale  ;  but  she  had  evidently 
gone  through  enough  of  this  world's  trials  in  some  form  to  mellow  her 
soul.     Her  conversation  evinced  the  same.     She  gave  us  a  piece  of 
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light  bread  half  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  and  a  good  proportion  of 
butter.  We  sat  on  a  log  on  the  road-side  and  enjoyed  our  lunch  very 
much,  as  we  had  not  eaten  anything  since  the  cheese  and  crackers 
twenty-four  hours  before. 

Two  miles  from  Trenton  we  stepped  into  an  old  man's  house, 
ostensibly  to  warm,  but  really  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the 
crossing  of  the  river.  The  old  gentleman  said  eighty  winters  had 
passed  over  his  head,  but  he  had  never  seen  such  a  cold  snap  before. 
We  changed  our  brogue  to  the  nasal  twang  of  New  England  ;  but  not 
effectuall}^  as  he  nearly  threw  us  off  our  guard  by  asking  "  Are  you 
not  from  the  South .''  "  Capt.  Davis  quickly  gave  some  eastern  town 
as  our  home.  He  replied,  "  You  talk  like  Southerners."  After  elicit- 
ing what  information  we  could  without  raising  suspicion,  we  resumed 
our  weary  journey.  We  were  delighted  to  find  on  the  snow  half  a 
biscuit,  dropped,  as  we  supposed,  by  children  from  Trenton  school. 
This  was  divided,  as  our  appetites  were  quite  keen.  We  soon  picked 
up  in  this  way  quite  a  little  snack.  Just  at  dark  we  entered  Trenton, 
passed  rapidly  down  a  street,  and  jumped  on  the  ice.  A  man  water- 
ing his  horse  through  the  ice  seemed  astonished  at  our  haste,  but 
said  nothing.  The  ice  at  first  was  as  smooth  as  glass.  Capt.  Robin- 
son was  so  stunned  by  a  fall  that  he  scarcely  recovered  that  night. 
We  took  it  to  be  one  mile  across  to  Fighting  Island,  the  island  a  mile 
wide,  and  two  across  the  main  channel  of  the  river.  Briars  and 
marshes  made  our  progress  on  the  island  quite  slow.  We  passed  one 
or  two  dwellings,  but  were  not  disposed  to  stop,  as  we  felt  that  our 
troubles  were  almost  ended. 

On  the  ice  again,  and  now  for  Canada  !  After  going  about  a  mile, 
the  ice  became  exceedingly  troublesome.  A  storm  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore had  broken  and  blown  it  about  in  waves.  We  clambered  over 
the  great  blocks,  slipping  and  sliding  at  every  pull.  Maj.  Winston 
felt  the  ice  giving  way,  and  remarked  that  we  were  approaching  an 
air-hole,  and  as  he  turned  back  one  foot  broke  through.  Capt.  Rob- 
inson endeavored  to  get  back,  but  both  legs  fell  through,  and  he 
barely  saved  himself  by  leaning  over  on  firm  ice.  Davis  and  Winston 
kneeled  over  and  pulled  him  out ;  almost  instantly  his  trousers  were 
frozen  stiff.  This  ti'eacherous  hole  had  well-nigh  cut  short  our  earthly 
pilgrimage.  Had  we  gone  under,  the  current  (this  was  the  ship-chan- 
nel) would  have  washed  us  under  the  firm  ice.  The  dark  water  in 
these  places  had  before  marked  such  contrast  with  the  snow  on  the 
ice  that  we  had  little  difficulty  in  avoiding  them  ;  but  over  this  spray 
had  been  blown,  and  freezing,  became  white  as  snow.  Our  situation 
was  critical  in  the  extreme.  We  would  not  return  to  the  United  States 
side  and  be  captured  ;  a  step  farther  was  fate  ;  to  remain  in  the  sweep- 
ing northern  wind  equally  fatal.  Our  only  chance  was  to  feel  our  way 
cautiously  around  this  dangerous  place.  To  avoid  turning  back  in 
our  confusion,  Davis  placed  himself  about  ten  feet  in  advance  of  the 
others,  and  under  their  direction  made  towards  the  north  star.  Poor 
Robinson  was  so  worn  out  and  stunned  by  his  fall,  he  threw  his  arm 
over  Winston's  shoulder,  who  bore  him  on.  When  we  felt  that  we 
could  not  dispense  with  our  beacon,  clouds  suddenly  shut  out  every 
star.     Just  then  a  light  immediately  before  us  in  Canada  rekindled 
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our  hopes.  Davis  said  "  If  we  ever  get  there  I'll  kiss  the  ground." 
Near  the  shore  another  air-hole  obstructed  our  way.  We  concluded, 
after  going  up  and  down  the  beach  trying  for  firm  ice  till  we  grew 
desperate,  to  run  across  one  at  a  time,  and  if  one  broke  in  the  others 
could  save  him.  The  ice  did  not  let  us  in,  but  cracked.  We  were 
safe  ! 

A  few  steps  drew  us  to  the  door  of  a  peasant-woman,  a  Mrs.  Warrior, 
half  French  and  half  Indian.  They  were  glad  to  see  us,  gave  us  some 
pies  —  all  they  had  cooked,  and  our  extreme  fatigue  forbade  more 
cooking  then.  They  laid  a  pallet  for  us  before  a  large  fire  and  near 
a  large  stove,  both  which  they  kept  roaring  all  night.  The  reader  can 
somewhat  appreciate  our  feeling  of  relief  when  he  recollects  this  was 
ten  o'clock  at  night  of  the  5th  January,  four  days  and  four  nights  to 
an  hour  since  we  left  prison.  We  had  been  in  almost  continual 
motion,  taking  out  six  hours  for  sleep  on  each  the  third  and  fourth 
nights  of  the  trip,  for  ninety-six  hours ;  had  travelled  as  nearly  as  we 
could  ascertain  about  125  miles  in  the  ninety-six  hours,  and  this  too 
when  our  limbs  had  been  rusting  since  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  six 
months.  In  these  four  days  and  nights  we  had  eaten  two  regular 
meals  and  three  snacks,  counting  the  biscuit  on  the  snow.  Above  all, 
we  were  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag. 

We  arose  next  morning  stiff  but  much  refreshed.  Young  Warrior 
and  our  party  walked  out  on  the  beach  before  breakfast.  Captain 
Davis,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  our  previous  night's  path  over  the 
broken  ice,  remarked  "That  was  a  bad-looking  place  for  people  to 
cross."  Warrior  replied,  "  People  never  cross  there."  When  we 
beheld  the  broken  tangled  ice  and  contemplated  the  ship-channel 
slightly  covered  with  treacherous  spray,  we  involuntarily  shuddered. 
I  suppose  that  any  soldier  who  spent  four  years  in  active  service  can 
refer  to  scenes  of  thrilling  interest ;  but  I  am  ready  to  declare  that 
this  night's  trials  on  the  ice  were  the  severest  of  my  experience.  In 
the  pitched  battle  we  are  generally  in  action ;  there  is  enthusiasm  and 
sometimes  exhilaration.  But  now  the  warmth  of  our  very  nature  was 
chilled.  No  sight  or  sound  cheered  us ;  dark  clouds  obscured  the 
stars,  and  all  was  death-like  stillness  save  the  whisking  of  the  freezing 
winds  among  the  sharply  broken  ice. 

At  breakfast  we  were  informed  that  some  refugee  Kentuckians 
resided  near  Maiden,  one  mile  down  the  river.  Captains  Robinson's 
and  Davis'  feet  being  sore  from  frost,  Major  Winston  visited  these 
people  to  get  some  information  from  them.  They  occupied  a  large 
brick  building,  three  or  four  in  number,  strong  hale-looking  young 
men,  and  apparently  men  of  wealth ;  but  the  meanest  Union  and 
Confederate  soldiers  that  met  on  the  fields  of  Chickamauga  or  Gettys- 
burg were  too  good  to  speak  to  the  craven  spirits  who  were  forward 
in  proclaiming  their  love  of  a  country  whose  liberties  they  were  too 
cowardly  to  defend.  They  were  gloomy  birds  croaking  over  the 
prospects  for  Confederate  people  in  Canada,  and  remarked  that  they 
would  have  remained  on  Johnston's  Island.  Major  Winston  indig- 
nantly returned  to  his  companions.  The  good  widow  had  two  horses 
hitched  to  a  sleigh  to  carry  us  to  Windsor,  thirteen  miles  up  the  river, 
without  charge ;  and  well  so,  for  we  had  nothing  with  which  to  re- 
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munerate  her.  The  trip  was  delightful  to  wearied  pedestrians,  gliding 
over  the  snow,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  way  on  the  river  itself. 
We  found  Mr.  Hiron,  to  whose  hotel  we  had  been  recommended,  a 
fat  chuffy  Englishman,  his  appearance  bearing  marks  of  good  living, 
and  his  the  countenance  of  an  honest  man.  We  honestly  told  him 
our  situation :  the  Federal  armies  between  us  and  our  homes  ;  we 
had  no  money,  and  the  prospect  of  getting  any  soon  quite  gloomy ; 
but  we  assured  him  that  if  he  felt  under  the  circumstances  that  he 
could  take  us  for  some  days,  we  would  work,  laborers  there  earning 
good  wages,  and  repay  him  if  we  failed  in  getting  means  otherwise. 
He  seemed  to  be  touched  with  our  story,  and  made  us  welcome  to  his 
house  during  our  pleasure.  We  were  much  pleased  to  find  the  Hon. 
C.  L.  Vallandigham,  then  in  exile,  stopping  at  the  same  house.  He 
invited  us  to  his  room  several  times,  and  on  one  occasion  some  toasts 
were  proposed  over  wine  —  ours,  "  the  happiness  of  the  distressed 
South."  He  was  happy,  he  said,  to  respond.  He  hoped  the  war 
might  soon  end,  and  peace  make  us  all  happy  again,  etc.  One  of  our 
party  went  a  little  further,  and  proposed  "  General  Lee,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Southern  arms."  He  shook  his  head  and  set  down  his 
glass,  saying,  "  No,  no  !  in  that  event  the  Union  is  gone  forever," 
and  in  strains  of  the  most  touching  eloquence  gave  his  trials  in 
struggling  for  the  Union  as  our  fathers  left  it  to  us.  He  wanted 
fraternal  feelings  restored,  but  war  was  not  calculated  to  do  it.  He 
was  afraid  of  the  means ;  the  same  sword  that  conquers  the  South 
might  subjugate  the  North  as  well.  "  For  this  cause,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  here  to-day  an  exile  from  home,  family,  country  !  "  That  man 
a  traitor ! 

Major  Winston  wrote  to  a  merchant  in  New  York,  requesting  a 
check  for  two  hundred  dollars.  He  promptly  replied  that  he  did  not 
know  and  did  not  care  to  know  how  he  got  to  Canada ;  he  was  only 
tglad  to  serve  a  kinsman  of  his  old  friend  in  North  Carolina  with 
whom  in  former  days  he  had  large  dealings.  Major  Winston  received 
the  check  in  a  few  days,  and  went  five  hundred  miles  down  to  Mont- 
real to  solicit  means  among  our  many  friends,  refugees  and  Canadian 
sympathisers,  in  that  city  to  bring  the  rest  of  our  party  that  far  on 
their  way  to  the  South.  He  arrived  at  the  Donegana  House  in 
Montreal  a  little  before  day,  and  registering  from  North  Carolina, 
retired  to  rest,  but  before  breakfast  received  several  visitors,  and 
preparations  for  sending  for  his  comrades  were  soon  made  ;  and  they, 
together  with  some  of  General  Morgan's  scattered  command,  arrived 
next  morning.  We  remained  in  the  city  about  ten  days,  and  probably 
in  all  that  time  did  not  dine  nor  take  tea  at  our  hotel  more  than  twice, 
being  invited  out.  People  were  exceedingly  kind.  When  the  time  for 
our  departure  came,  ladies  and  gentlemen  went  with  us  to  the  depot, 
and  gave  us  a  purse  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  gold.  On  our 
way  down  the  St.  Lawrence  we  stopped  over  a  day  at  Point  Levi,  oppo- 
site Quebec,  to  visit  the  fortifications  of  Quebec.  They  appeared  in- 
deed to  be  the  Gibraltar  of  America.  We  went  one  hundred  and  ninety 
miles  farther  down  the  river  to  Riviere  du  Loup,  all  the  way  from 
Montreal  by  rail,  as  the  river  was  frozen.  At  the  Riviere  du  Loup 
we  started  on  a  long  journey  around  Maine,  through  New  Brunswick 
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and  Nova  Scotia,  to  Halifax  —  five  hundred  miles.  This  part  of  our 
trip  we  travelled  on  sleighs.  We  went  by  Little  Grand  Falls  down 
St.  John's  river  many  miles  on  the  ice  to  St.  John's  City,  In  our 
eagerness  to  get  home  we  remained  in  Halifax  only  long  enough  to 
witness  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  to  be  honored  with  a  dinner 

at  the  rooms  of  the Club  (I  really  forget  what  name  now).     We 

took  passage  on  H.  M.  mail-steamer  the  Alpha  to  St.  George's, 
Bermuda.  As  we  sailed  out  of  port  the  face  of  the  earth  w^as  white 
with  a  thick  covering  of  snow ;  a  few  days  and  nights  and  we  were 
wending  our  way  among  the  hills  and  cliffs  into  the  harbor  of  St. 
George's.  Here  early  spring  greeted  us  in  all  her  loveliness  ;  children 
were  pic-nicking  on  the  green  sward,  and  lambs  and  calves  nibbling 
about  on  the  grassy  hills. 

In  a  day  or  so  the  North  Carolina  blockade-runner  the  Advance 
was  signalled.  Here  she  comes  bounding  over  the  billows,  bearing 
aloft  the  beautiful  banner  of  the  South  —  the  white  flag  of  peace,  if 
we  could  ;  but  if  not,  the  fiery  cross  in  the  corner  was  for  a  sign  that 
we  were  not  afraid  of  war.  The  steamer  made  a  very  short  stay,  and 
we  were  on  our  journey  again.  Many  ships  and  steamers  were  seen, 
but  we  were  quite  shy  of  them  until  we  could  see  that  they  were  not 
armed.  Indeed  there  was  but  one  feeling  that  detracted  from  the 
pleasure  of  this  part  of  our  trip :  we  felt  as  if  we  had  stolen  some- 
thing. But  fortunately  we  did  not  fall  in  with  the  sea-monsters,  the 
iron-clads,  till  we  got  in  the  net-work  of  the  blockaders ;  and  it  was 
dark  then,  just  before  day.  Our  good  and  faithful  steamer  glided 
slowly  among  them,  tacking  this  way  and  that.  At  one  time  she 
stopped  and  backed  out  of  an  encounter  with  a  grim  old  war-ship, 
apparently  asleep,  not  many  waves  ahead.  Just  as  day  began  to 
dawn  the  captain  said,  "Let  her  slide."  She  moved  on  the  bay  at 
the  rate  of  ten  knots ;  we  were  safe.  Not  yet !  We  strike  on  a 
sand-bar  within  easy  range  of  the  blockading  squadron ;  every* 
effort  to  get  off  was  unavailing.  We  signalled  distress  to  Fort  Fisher. 
News  was  flashed  to  Wilmington  that  the  Advance  must  be  captured 
or  sunk  when  it  grew  a  little  lighter.  The  life-boats  began  to  drop 
into  the  water  to  carry  the  escaped  prisoners  to  shore ;  just  then  the 
steamer  floated  off,  and  going  round  the  sand-bar,  made  for  Fort 
Fisher.     Now  we  were  safe  ! 

The  three  points,  as  speakers  say,  of  my  narrative  were  scaling  the 
walls,  crossing  Detroit  river,  and  running  the  blockade  at  Wilmington  ; 
but  the  srreatest  of  these  three  was  crossing  the  river. 


TOO   HIGH. 


SAID,  "My  love  shall  soar,  a  lark, 
And  in  the  lone  high  air  rejoice  ; 
How  shall  the  listless  people  hark 

The  calling  of  his  tuneful  voice  ! 
Forsake  their  sordid  round  and  dark, 

And  struggle  to  a  nobler  choice  !  " 
Then  with  the  hour's  gathered  gold 

Hummed  by  my  ear  the  trusty  bee, 
Patient  his  low  straight  course  to  hold, 

Tending  to  prove  his  fealty. 


I  said,  "  My  love  shall  shine,  a  star, 

A  golden  lamp  in  crystal  space ; 
Emerging  from  the  whirl  and  jar. 

His  sway  shall  calm  the  restless  race ; 
And  the  spent  world,  by  light  from  far 

Illumined,  lift  her  weary  face." 
And  rapt  o'er  pages  dear  to  fame, 

I  throned  him  with  each  kingly  mind  ; 
When  sudden  died  my  taper's  flame, 

And  I  was  even  as  the  blind  ! 


I  said,  "  O  love,  from  out  the  cloud 

Bend  down  thy  head  begirt  with  bay !  " 
And  lo  !   he  was  'neath  fardels  bowed, 

But  mindful  to  fulfil  the  day ; 
No  sage  nor  poet,  in  the  crowd 

He  walked,  nor  mounted  from  my  way. 
Ah  me  !     These  foolish  eyes  will  stream 

At  loss  of  what  they  shall  not  see : 
Vanish,  O  phantom  of  a  dream  ! 

Love,  through  my  tears  I  welcome  thee  ! 


Mary  Carroll. 
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MERRILY  through  the  Porta  di  San  Gallo  sauntered  Charles 
and  I,  under  the  trees  of  the  public  garden  without  the 
walls,  then  along  the  gurgling  Mugnone,  and  up  the  old  road  leading 
to  the  heights  of  Fiesole,  on  our  usual  Sunday  morning's  excursion. 
We  had  been  sucessively  to  Bellosguardo,  Poggio  Imperiale,  and  the 
Certosa ;  and  this  morning  we  had  devoted  to  the  steep  ascent  to 
that  most  ancient  of  cities,  ostensibly  to  witness  grand  mass  in  the 
old  Duomo. 

"Both  Protestants,  and  with  an  English  Episcopal  church  within 
the  walls  of  Florence,  why  did  you  merrily  saunter  out  of  the  gate  to 
spend  the  Sunday  like  Papists  ? "  I  think  I  hear  some  prudish 
Protestant  reader  ask,  looking  all  the  while  pharisaically  thankful 
that  he  or  she  under  similar  circumstances  would  have  done  differ- 
ently. 

Most  proper  reader,  I  acknowledge  there  was  a  Protestant  place 
of  worship  within  the  walls,  and  that  in  a  strictly  religious  sense  we 
ought  to  have  gone  every  Sunday  morning,  paid  our  two  pauls  and  a 
half  admittance-money,  as  at  any  theatre  during  the  week,  heard  the 
beautiful  service  formally  read  and  a  sermon  preached  afterwards, 
by  one  with  only  life  enough  in  him  to  remember  that  the  pauls 
then  and  there  collected  were  merrily  to  jingle  in  his  own  pockets  so 
soon  as  his  allotted  task  was  over.*  With  six  thousand  resident 
English,  mostly  Protestant,  we  thought  they  could  do  better  than 
expose  Protestantism  to  the  jeers  of  Italian  "  Roman  Catholics," 
whose  countless  sanctuaries  were  open  each  day  of  the  week,  and 
freely  to  all ;  and  we  thought  we  could  do  better  than  hear  the  "  Rev. 
Signor  Inglese  "  preach  one  of  his  dull  orthodox  sermons.  "You 
Protestants,"  said  our  facetious  padrona,  "would  place  a  door- 
keeper at  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  admit  only  those  who  were  well 
dressed  and  could  pay."  I  felt  the  taunt,  and  returned  it  with  one 
equally  severe;  but  any  number  of  well-applied  taunts  do  not  make 
up  the  sum  of  a  decent  creed,  or  make  its  professors  spend  the 
Lord's  day  a  whit  better.  My  padrona  went  religiously  to  mass  at 
a  church  near  by;  we  met  several  of  the  six  thousand  resident 
English  on  their  way  to  Protestant  service,  and  my  friend  and  myself 
passed  onward  up  to  the  heights  of  Fiesole. 

Mass  had  begun,  and  we,  out  of  breath  from  the  last  steep  ascent 
leading  to  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  stopped  for  a  while  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  view  of  the  Val  d'Arno  and  Florence  beneath  us  ; 
that  view  which  Milton  of  all  others  yearned  most  to  see,  should 
sight  ever  again  be  vouchsafed  to  him.  The  view  was  indeed  beau- 
tiful ;  but  Milton  we  know  had  seen  others  that  were  more  so,  and  it 
was  association  with  him   which   gave  to    it   an    additional   charm 

*  Such  were  the  arrangements  in  the  only  Protestant  church  in  Florence  when  the  author  lived 
there ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  religion  things  have  changed  for  the  better  since  then. 
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—  association  which  would  have  conjured  up  beauty  if  beauty  had  really 
been  wanting.  Yet,  what  a  landscape  !  with  its  rare  natural  combina- 
tions, and  that  crowd  of  historical,  scientific  and  poetical  associations 
conjoined. 

We  advanced  to  the  venerable  edifice  and  through  the  doorway, 
whose  invariable  curtain  was  parted  aside  by  one  of  the  many  guides 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  strangers.  "  Pass  on,  signori,"  said  Giuseppe, 
an  old  acquaintance;  "mass  is  being  said,  but  I  can  show  you  all  the 
remarkable  objects  just  as  well.  The  English  who  are  Protestants 
never  regard  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  idolatries." 

"Stop,"  said  I,  as  the  bell  sounded,  warning  the  kneeling  wor- 
shippers that  the  host  was  about  to  be  elevated;  "  we  are  not  English- 
men, nor  do  I  believe  all  Englishmen  though  Protestants  show  dis- 
respect to  the  services  of  another  persuasion." 

Our  guide  looked  surprised,  but  knelt,  and  we  bowed  as  the  host 
was  elevated.  "You  are  right,"  said  he,  when  the  solemn  ceremony 
was  over;  "but  there  are  very  few  in  my  experience,  Signore,  who 
respect  the  sacraments  of  our  church  as  I  see  you  do ;  and  we  poor 
ciceroni  having  our  bread  to  make,  have  learned  to  please  our  em- 
ployers in  whichever  way  they  like." 

The  cathedral  I  had  seen  many  times  before;  it  was  very  ancient, 
and  like  the  church  of  San  Miniato,  nearer  Florence,  quite  a  gem 
in  its  way ;  and  now  how  picturesque,  with  its  kneeling  rustics  near 
its  time-honored  shrines,  and  before  the  high  altar  where  mass  was 
being  celebrated!  They  knelt  where  their  forefathers  had  knelt  for 
many  generations,  ay,  for  seven  centuries;  and  the  place  had  indeed 
been  hallowed  by  the  heart-felt  prayers  of  countless  adorers. 

We  had  paused  on  entering,  and  cared  not  quickly  to  break  the 
spell  which  had  stolen  over  us.  This  was  done,  however,  sooner 
than  we  wished  by  our  guide,  in  the  hackneyed  words  of  his  profession. 
"  Here,"  said  he,  making  a  way  for  us  through  the  slowly  dispersing 
crowd,  "'  here  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  and  beatified  Bishop  of 
Salutati,  egtegious  work  by  Mino  da  Fiesole ;  and  there  opposite 
over  the  altar  is  that  most  wonderful  basso-relievo  in  the  world,  rep- 
resenting the  Holy  Virgin,  San  Remigius  and  San  Lionardo,  by  the 
same  divine  hand."  This  justly  celebrated  group  was  one  of  the 
objects  that  had  brought  my  friend  and  myself  hither ;  but  our 
cicerone,  true  to  his  calling,  did  not  allow  us  to  linger  too  long  to 
admire,  and  passing  rapidly  in  his  tour,  "This,"  again  said  he,  "is 
the  most  remarkable  and  sacred  of  all,  the  tomb  of  Saint  Romulus." 

"What!  "  exclaimed  my  more  unsophisticated  companion^  with  his 
usual  Protestant  skepticism,  and,  alas,  banter,  "  I  thought  we  had  left 
that  saint  in  Rome,  the  city  which  he  founded,  and  Santa  Lupa,  his 
venerable  foster-mother.  Did  Romulus  found  Fiesole  as  well  as 
Rome  ? " 

"  Fiesole,  Signore,"  replied  our  imperturbable  guide,  "  is  far  older 
than  Rome.*  Both  cities  could  not  have  been  founded  by  the  same 
saint.  Our  Saint  Romulus,  the  protector  of  Fiesole,  was  martyred 
near  by ;  I  can  show  you  the  precise  spot  where  he  suffered,  and  the 

*  Poor  Giuseppe  was  not  wrong  in  this  at  least.  Fiesole  is  far  older  than  Rome ;  indeed, 
however  strange  to  our  notions.  Rome  ranks  among  the  comparatively  modern  cities  of  Italy. 
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inscription,  in  proof  of  what  I  say,  in  vcro  Latino.  The  frescoes  are 
by  Ferruci,  and  represent  the  chief  incidents  of  our  wonderful  saint's 
life.  Here,"  continued  he,  still  advancing,  "  is  the  most  ancient  tomb 
of  Jacopo  il  Baviero."  But  this  time  he  lacked  either  attentive 
listener;  there  was  a  commotion  among  those  who  still  lingered  —  a 
young  girl  had  fainted  away ! 

We  hastened  to  the  spot,  the  guide  following,  and  beheld  not  far 
from  the  doorway  a  scene  of  real  suffering,  of  which  no  picture  nor 
description  can  give  an  adequate  idea.  A  beautiful  girl,  apparently 
lifeless,  had  fallen  upon  the  steps  of  one  of  the  numerous  shrines, 
and  bending  over  her  stood  an  aged  man,  blind  and  powerless  to 
assist,  with  all  the  agony  of  impotent  grief  depicted  on  his  counte- 
nance. A  woman  more  aged  than  himself  had  raised  the  head  of 
the  sufferer  to  her  bosom,  while  he,  feebly  clasping  both  her  hands  in 
his,  which  he  bathed  with  his  tears,  gave  way  to  bursts  of  unavailing 
sorrow.  A  priest  yet  in  his  robes  of  office,  with  a  young  acolyte 
bearing  a  basin  of  holy  water  and  a  mop  which  had  been  used  in  the 
rites  of  the  morning,  were  there  almost  on  the  instant.  The  former 
bathed  the  forehead  and  temples  of  the  insensible  girl,  while  the 
latter  freely  sprinkled  her  face  with  the  reviving  element.  Their 
endeavors  in  a  few  moments  proved  efficacious.  The  poor  sufferer 
slightly  raised  her  head  from  the  bosom  where  it  had  reposed,  and 
opening  at  first  languidly  her  large  dark  eyes  and  gently  disengaging 
one  of  her  hands  which  the  old  man  held  tremulously,  she  parted  the 
raven  tresses  which  hung  in  dishevelled  luxuriance  over  her  neck  and 
bosom  ;  and  then  as  consciousness  returned,  she  exclaimed  in  mourn- 
ful, even  reproachful  accents,  "  Why  restore  me  to  life  when  death 
seemed  sweet  oblivion  ?  "  but  turning  her  eyes,  now  fully  open,  towards 
the  face  of  the  sorrow-stricken  old  man,  she  continued,  more  calmly, 
"O  father!  I  must  live  at  least  for  thee,  though  life  without  thee 
were  no  boon." 

"My  daughter,"  cried  the  blind  man,  grasping  more  firmly  the 
hand  still  held  in  his,  "the  ceremonies,  the  crowd  have  been  too 
much  for  thee,  and  yet  thou  wouldst  come  to  the  altar  on  this  our  day 
of  festival." 

"  Festival !  "  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  wildly,  "  there  are  no  festivals 
for  me.  No,  none  but  sacred  ones,"  continued  she,  more  gently. 
"Yes,  my  father, -I  would  come,  and  would  not  be  dissuaded  on  this 
day  which  we  so  long  trusted  had  been  propitious  ;  but  God  knows 
best,  and  Jesus  and  the  Virgin  still  smile  upon  me  in  my  trouble  !  " 
Here  again  overcome,  her  lips  moved  convulsively,  and  her  head 
sank  upon  the  bosom  of  the  aged  man. 

"More  air!"  cried  the  priest.  "Bear  her  without  the  door;  the 
atmosphere  is  close  and  heavy  with  incense." 

Three  men  obeyed  with  promptness,  our  guide  among  the  number, 
and  they  bore  her  to  the  piazza  in  front,  her  head  still  supported 
tenderly  by  the  old  woman,  who  slowly  but  with  firm  steps  assisted 
in  the  unfortunate  girl's  removal.  The  cool  bracing  air  of  a  Novem- 
ber day,  aided  by  some  simple  restoratives  administered  by  another 
priest,  had  its  effect.  She  revived,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  more 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  rise  from  her  recumbent  position  ;  and 
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leaning  upon  the  arm  of  our  kind-hearted  Giuseppe,  and  followed  by 
her  father,  the  aged  woman  and  a  few  friends  who  had  gathered 
around  her,  she  walked  steadily  towards  the  old  gateway,  beyond 
which  their  humble  abode  was  situated.  The  light  of  the  cathedral 
had  been  dim,  but  while  there  I  had  recognised  both  father  and 
daughter,  whom  I  had  not  unfrequently  met  in  my  excursions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Fiesole. 

Charles  and  I  crossed  the  piazza,  the  ancient  Forum,  and  betook 
ourselves  to  the  Capuchin  convent,  the  highest  elevation  in  the 
vicinity,  built  as  it  is  said  upon  the  site  of  the  Acropolis  ;  and  in 
that  delightful  retreat,  hospitably  opened  to  us  by  one  of  the  brethren, 
we  waited  for  the  return  of  Giuseppe.  Our  guide,  however,  did 
not  make  his  appearance  as  quickly  as  we  expected,  in  spite  of  his 
anticipated  fee ;  and  while  enjoying  the  prospect  from  a  spot  so  rich 
in  its  past  associations,  I  recounted  to  my  friend  the  incidents  of  my 
first  meeting  with  the  old  man  and  his  daughter. 

Rather  more  than  a  year  previous  I  had  accompanied  a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  a  carriage  up  the  smoother  and  well-graded 
road  which  also  led  to  Fiesole.  This  present  one  and  the  old  road 
which  I  invariably  took  when  on  foot  occasionally  met,  and  near  one 
of  their  intersections,  and  not  far  from  "  II  vero  sasso,"  as  it  is  called, 
the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Romulus,  our  carriage  stopped 
in  order  that  the  ladies  of  our  party  should  inspect  the  beautiful 
lace-like  straw-work  —  a  specialty  of  that  neighborhood  —  of  some 
peasant-girls  who  quickly  surrounded  the  vehicle.  Somewhat  apart 
from  the  rest,  however,  I  observed  a  girl  seated  on  a  stone  bench 
near  one  of  the  innumerable  road-side  shrines,  and  bending  lovingly 
over  her  stood  an  old  man,  who  seemed  to  urge  by  his  gestures  her 
approach  to  the  carriage  where  her  other  companions  were  standing. 
I  had  alighted,  and  seeing  her  timidity,  now  advanced  towards  them. 
Her  beauty,  which  was  of  a  type  far  above  that  of  the  ordinary  peasant, 
more  forcibly  struck  me  even  than  her  timidity,  which  seemed 
unusual  and  overstrained.  "  How  is  it,"  I  said,  accosting  the  old 
man,  "that  your  daughter  is  the  last  to  show  the  ladies  the  contents 
of  her  basket,  when  I'll  wager  she  has  the  prettiest  '  rolls '  of  any  of 
the  Fiesolane? " 

"She  has,  Signore,"  said  he,  with  pride,  "so  the  people  tell  me, 
though  far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the  work  of  the  oXh&x  jfigliole ; 
but  Rosalia  is  so  diffident  that  she  often  lets  the  best  opportunities 
escape  her.  Go,  my  daughter,  and  show  the  English  ladies  your 
latest  patterns." 

The  girl  blushed  as  her  eyes  encountered  mine,  and  modestly  obeyed 
her  father.  "  She  is  a  good  girl,  Signore,"  the  old  man  continued  ; 
"  but  strangers  from  the  city  are  so  often  rude,  and  the  young  gentle- 
men too  familiar  in  their  admiration  of  her  beauty.  They  tell  me 
she  is  beautiful,  and  I  believe  it;  she  was  so  as  a  child;  yet  these 
almost  sightless  eyes  do  not  serve  me  in  beholding  the  only  joy  that 
is  left  me.  Rosalia  is  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  to  the  lame  ;  she 
supports  me,  and  still  has  time  to  plait,  as  the  other  girls  do,  for  her 
marriage-portion.  She  embroiders  also,  and  the  sisters  of  the  con- 
vent, who  have  given  her  some  instruction,  always  pay  her  a  trifle 
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more  //  braccio  for  her  work  on  account  of  its  superior  excellence. 
This  maintains  us,  for  I  never  allow  her  to  touch  the  profits  of  her 
plaiting,  which  is  held  sacred  by  all  the  young  Fiesolane  against  a 
future  day." 

I  turned  towards  the  carriage,  where  several  of  the  rolls  bf  straw- 
work  had  already  found  purchasers,  and  where  the  timid  Rosalia  was 
now  exhibiting  her  own  little  store,  which  elicited  fresh  encomiums 
from  our  fair  cognoscenti.  Her  slight  and  graceful  figure,  set  off  by 
the  pretty  costume  of  the  peasants  of  that  vicinity,  her  dress  of  blue 
worsted  stuff,  her  embroidered  muslin  neckerchief  crossed  over  her 
bosom,  the  white  apron  of  same  material  with  its  sash  of  gay  silk 
ribbon,  the  broad  flat  of  fine  "  Leghorn "  thrown  back  over  the 
luxuriant  plaits  of  glossy  black  hair,  the  pendants  of  gold  filagree 
which  peeped  beneath  the  heavy  bands  of  hair  parted  simply  in  front, 
produced  a  charming  tout-ensemble  which,  though  almost  too  civilised 
to  be  termed  picturesque,  well  became  those  exquisitely  chiselled 
features,  those  dreamy  Oriental  eyes,  so  refined  in  expression  and  so 
superior  to  the  ordinary  type  of  her  caste.  "Ladies,"  I  said,  pru- 
dently in  English,  "be  liberal;  these  girls  are  working  for  their 
marriage-portions,  and  the  prospects  of  some  or  all  of  them  depend 
upon  their  finding  a  good  market."  Several  purchases  had  already 
been  made,  but  Rosalia's  superior  collection  induced  our  party  to  be 
yet  more  liberal.  The  old  man,  drawn  by  the  sound  of  the  praises 
passed  upon  his  daughter's  handiwork,  though  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
groped  his  way  towards  the  carriage,  and  although  not  a  beggar  by 
profession,  received  with  thankfulness  and  unoffended  pride  the  largess 
liberally  bestowed  upon  himself,  invoking  the  blessing  of  the  Virgin 
and  Saint  Romulus  on  our  party  as  we  drove  away. 

Charles  and  myself  lingered  a  full  half-hour  at  our  pleasant  resting- 
place,  consoling  ourselves  that  there  was  yet  time  to  visit  the  few 
remaining  objects  of  interest  in  and  around  that  village-like  city, 
every  stone  of  which  had  long  been  familiar  to  me ;  and  when 
Giuseppe  did  return,  whom  we  had  only  retained  to  avoid  the  impor- 
tunities of  a  dozen  others,  we  detained  him  to  learn  something  more 
respecting  the  poor  girl  who  had  so  greatly  interested  us. 

"  Rosalia,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  my  queries,  "  is  more  composed  now 
since  good  Father  Giacinto  has  been  with  her  ;  but  hers  is  a  sad,  sad 
tale  of  crushed  hopes  and  bereavement.  She  was  to  have  been 
married  yesterday  to  Leonardo  the  young  carpenter,  whom  she  had 
known  from  infancy,  and  who  was  shot  as  a  deserter  on  the  confines 
of  Pontremole." 

"  Her  betrothed  was  a  criminal  then  ?  "  said  I,  inquiringly. 

"Yes,  Signore  j  but  there  are  many  people  who  are  prejudiced 
against  the  service  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  the  Grand-Duke." 
Giuseppe  was  a  precious  malcontent,  I  knew;  but  in  the  presence  of 
a  Capuchin  friar  he  thought  it  expedient  to  veil  his  sentiments. 
"  Many  who  have  been  drafted  into  the  army  have  deserted  and 
escaped,  but  poor  Leonardo  foolishly  returned  hither  to  see  his  inamo- 
rata, and  probably  to  make  some  arrangements  for  her  leaving  Tus- 
cany ;  but  though  disguised,  he  was  recognised  by  one  of  my  calling, 
a  guide  —  bad  luck  to  a  spy  ! — torn  from  her  very  arms,  remanded  to 
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his  regiment  and  shot  like  a  dog  !  Poor  fellow !  we  could  not  but 
pity  him,  yet  he  ought  to  have  been  more  patient;  his  term  was  only 
seven  years,  and  Rosalia  would  have  waited  for  him  half  a  life-time. 
She  is  so  patient,  Signore,  and  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful.  That 
girl  could  make  her  fortune  if  she  would  consent,  and  I  doubt  if  her 
father  old  Giacomo  would  oppose  it,  to  the  offers  made  to  her  by 
artists  who  so  continually  come  here.  They  sketch  the  blind  man, 
and  I  suspect  his  daughter  too,  while  she  leads  him  ;  but  to  become  a 
professional  model  she  shrinks  from  with  horror.  Many  girls  in 
Florence  make  a  handsome  living  that  way;  but  the  Fiesolane  are 
different,  the  saints  be  praised  !  There  are  few  in  our  city  who 
would  sit  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do  below  us,  and  Rosalia  is  not 
one  of  them." 

We  took  leave  of  our  obliging  host  of  the  cowl  and  rosary,  whose 
discourse  had  been  full  of  the  traditionary  reminiscences  of  Dante's 
frequent  sojourn  among  them,  and  of  Milton's  ever-memorable  visit, 
and  then  went  out  to  the  interesting  cyclopean  walls  at  the  northern 
angle  of  the  city.  Giuseppe  continuing  with  us,  recounted  many  a 
little  incident  respecting  the  history  of  both  Rosalia  and  Leonardo  ; 
he  even  showed  us  a  little  secluded  spot  shaded  by  olive  trees  which 
he  said  had  been  the  scene  of  the  lovers'  last  meeting  and  of  the  poor 
carpenter's  capture,  who,  we  soon  discovered,  was  as  much  of  a  hero  in 
the  eyes  of  our  simple  guide,  and  of  all  honest  Fiesolani,  as  though 
single-handed  he  had  died  in  defending  his  brother-citizens  against  a 
host  of  "the  maladitti  Tedeschi  " — the  accursed  Germans  —  as  the 
Grand-Duke  and  his  Austrian  minions  were  flatteringly  styled.  So 
our  Sunday  morning  was  spent;  and  descending  by  the  road  we  had 
come,  lined  with  its  numerous  villas,  very  many  of  them  with  a 
history  and  an  association  not  limited  to  that  especial  locality,  but 
world-renowned  as  the  abodes  through  successive  ages  of  poets, 
painters,  historians  and  philosophers,  we  returned  to  our  quarters  in 
Florence. 

As  I  had  occasion  subsequently  to  discover,  Giuseppe  in  his  enthu- 
siastic praises  of  Rosalia  had  not  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  truth, 
or  rather  had  restricted  facts  within  narrower  limits.  Rosalia  shrank, 
it  is  true,  like  the  timid  mimosa,  from  all  external  or  pernicious  con- 
tact, and  from  the  overtures  of  the  common  herd  of  artists,  notoriously 
little  elevated  in  sentiment.  To  have  become  a  model  in  all  its 
branches  would  have  been  to  her  degradation  worse  than  death  ;  yet 
in  the  villa  of  Bezzuoli,  in  close  proximity  to  Fiesole,  I  saw  a  painting 
of  Rosalia,  so  life-like  and  so  beautiful  that  she  herself  must  have  sat 
to  that  distinguished  artist  in  person.  There  was,  however,  no  im- 
propriety in  this,  and  in  one  or  two  engagements  which  she  subse- 
quently filled  in  Florence,  to  artists  who  would  not  have  wounded  the 
sentiment  of  the  most  refined.  Sketches  of  her  father's  head  —  artis- 
tically a  fine  one  —  were  to  be  seen  in  every  studio  ;  they  were  taken 
mostly  by  artists  en  passant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fiesole.  Rosalia 
never  would  have  accompanied  him  to  their  studios,  she  who  pertin- 
aciously avoided  them  when  the  old  man  sat  for  them  on  the  road- 
side ;  a  piece  of  eccentricity  for  which  she  was  so  often  ridiculed  by 
the  less  favored  and  less  retiring  Fiesolane,  who  respected  her  all  the. 
more  however  for  her  "  absurd  scruples." 
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Rosalia  was  ideally  lovely ;  and  on  canvas  her  face  seemed  not  a 
mere  portrait,  but  a  poetical  creation,  more  especially  after  the  great 
sorrow  of  her  life,  which  had  given  to  the  timid  peasant-girl  that 
hio-her,  almost  heroic  expression  of  countenance  in  which  fortitude 
and  a  resolution  to  do  and  to  suffer  were  so  clearly  depicted  ;  looking, 
as  it  seemed,  through  sorrow  and  earthly  disappointments  to  the  life 
of  hope  and  triumph  which  lay  beyond.*  She  might  have  sat  habitu- 
ally to  artists  and  been  sullied  by  contact  with  the  ignoble  ;  but 
though  desirous  of  adding  to  the  comfort  of  an  aged  parent  —  by 
reputation  not  so  high-toned  —  she  still  persevered  in  her  less  remu- 
nerative employment  of  straw-plaiting  and  embroidering.  To  the 
common  herd  of  artists  she  invariably  and  modestly  declined,  giving 
when  she  did  sit,  and  then  only  as  a  draped  figure,  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  artists  of  her  own  sex.  It  was  to  poor  gentle  Rosalia  that 
the  talented  Mademoiselle  dei  Maniere  owed  the  success  of  her  piece 
over  which  all  the  beau  monde  of  Florence,  and  some  artists  besides, 
went  into  raptures  —  Italia,  beautiful  as  a  poet's  dream,  and  sorrowful 
as  her  own  sad  destiny,  leading  by  the  hand  an  old  man,  but  tram- 
melled, as  some  expressed  it,  by  the  incumbrance  of  age,  over  whose 
bent  and  stooping  form  she  seemed  to  hover  an  angel  of  hope  and  of 
filial  tenderness. 

Once  I  had  the  privilege  of  a  few  sittings  in  company  of  the  same 
lady  at  the  suburban  villa  of  her  aunt  near  Fiesole.  I  preferred  to 
paint  her  as  I  had  first  seen  her,  seated  near  the  rustic  shrine  by  the 
road-side,  fondly  regarding  her  blind  father,  and,  in  the  garb  of  the 
peasant  of  Fiesole,  entwining  with  her  delicate  fingers  the  many 
threads  of  her  golden  straw-work.  She  was  indeed  such  a  model  as 
the  most  gifted  have  desired  to  find  but  in  vain,  who,  turning  from  the 
ordinary  professors  of  that  calling  as  from  the  uninspiring  "  lay-figure," 
have  sought,  but  alas  how  rarely  found,  the  image  desired  in  their  own 
souls. 

Like  the  fugitive  creations  of  the  imagination  which  the  hand  so 
rarely  succeeds  in  fixing  on  canvas,  the  beautiful  peasant-girl  has 
passed  away,  remembered  and  regretted  by  the  few  who  recognised  in 
her  that  inspiration  which  belongs  to  a  higher  creation  than  that  of 
the  material.  The  autumn  after  the  dreadful  summer  which  saw  the 
cholera  sweep  like  a  plague  over  all  parts  of  Italy,  carrying  off  its  tens 
of  thousands  from  Tuscany  alone,  I  again  found  myself  in  the  Duomo 
of  Fiesole.  Mass  was  over,  and  among  the  last  retiring  figures  I  saw 
the  aged  woman  on  whose  bosom  the  poor  girl  had  fallen  lifeless.  I 
accosted  her  and  asked  of  Rosalia  and  her  .father,  who  together  with 
Giuseppe  were  absent  from  their  accustomed  places.  "Alas,  Signore," 
she  replied,  "Rosalia  and  her  father,  blind  Giacomo,  are  no  more: 
the  city  is  nearly  deserted,  even  your  guide  Giuseppe  is  dead ;  and 
yet  I  linger,  childless,  though  not  unfriended,  thanks  to  the  good 
sisters  of  Saint  Catharine  and  the  liberal  strangers  who  sometimes 
resort  to  this  remarkable  spot." 

The  woman,  I  saw,  had  energy  enough  left  her  for  carrying  on  her 
profession  of  respectable  mendicancy,  and  with  a  few  small  coin  I 

*  The  Italian  peasants  are  proverbially  higher  in  sentiment  than  the  lower  class  in  the  cities  of 
Italy,  the  Tuscans  especially  so,  being  among  the  best  educated  peasants  in  Europe. 
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relieved  her  necessities,  when  in  her  garrulous  manner  she  related 
what  remained  to  be  told  respecting  these  humble  people.  "  The 
great  pestilence,  Signore,  took  away  from  us  first  the  young  and  the 
beautiful,  then  some  of  us  more  aged  ones,  Rosalia's  father  among 
the  number.  She,  poor  thing,  was  at  first  broken-hearted,  but  she 
rallied  bravely,  as  she  did  after  her  great  sorrow,  and  became  a  min- 
istering angel  unto  us.  Many  were  saved  through  her  devotion  and 
the  pious  sisterhood  with  whom  she  mingled  as  one  of  them  ;  but  her 
time  came,  and  she  from  her  great  kindness  to  the  sick  was  granted 
proper  burial  —  not  like  the  rest  of  the  unfortunates  in  the  pit  with  a 
little  lime  thrown  over  them,  but  in  the  convent  cemetery.  She  was 
so  good,  Signore,  no  one  grudged  her  this  boon  —  she  whose  praises 
had  been  on  the  lips  of  so  many  dying  ones.  Her  little  savings  she 
left  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  Fiesole,  and  their  grateful 
prayers  for  her  on  earth  will  I  know  give  peace  and  joy  to  her  soul 
eternally.  You  have  heard  her  sad  history,  Signore.  She  was  to 
have  been  married  to  my  grandson,  poor  boy !  He  was  torn  unwil- 
lingly and  cruelly  from  her,  and  only  returned  to  be  led  back  to  receive 
the  doom  of  a  felon.  Hard  it  was,  Signore  :  he  was  my  daughter's 
only  grown-up  son,  and  had  he  remained  patiently  in  the  army  six 
months  longer,  the  death  of  his  father,  which  then  occurred,  would 
have  made  his  honorable  discharge  almost  a  certainty ;  but  the  young 
and  the  good  die  first.  Leonardo  was  twenty-three  years  old,  Rosalia 
only  nineteen  when  she  died ;  and  I,  alas,  who  am  over  ninety,  still 
survive  them." 

This  sad  yet  triumphant  end  of  a  blameless,  perfect  life  I  recounted 
to  the  gifted  but  fashionable  Mademoiselle  dei  Maniere.  She  sighed 
as  she  turned  to  the  picture,  the  ckef-d^ceuvre  of  her  own  collection, 
and  seemed  for  a  moment  much  moved  ;  then  with  that  air  of  polished 
indifference,  so  often  an  enigma  to  me,  she  replied:  "A  fine  model, 
but  expensive.  I  had  to  bribe  old  Giacomo  to  prevail  upon  her  to 
grant  me  a  sitting,  so  afraid  was  she  to  be  classed  among  the  profes- 
sional models ;  but  with  address  I  overcame  those  ridiculous  scruples, 
and  interested  her  deeply  in  the  subject  treated.  She  was  educated 
far  above  her  station  in  life  by  the  Sisters  who  befriended  her,  and 
knew  something  of  the  history  of  our  glorious  Italy." 

Mademoiselle  dei  Maniere  knew  well  how  to  touch  the  chord  which 
vibrates  in  every  Italian  heart,  even  of  the  unlettered ;  yet  the  poor 
peasant-girl's  scruples  were  not  overstrained  or  ridiculous.  The  pro- 
fessional model  is  notoriously  degraded,  and  "  who  can  touch  pitch 
and  not  be  defiled  ? "  "  Carola,"  the  bold  shameless  model,  the 
Venus,  the  Madonna,  the  Cleopatra,  or  the  Magdalen,  is  the  true  type 
of  her  order.  No  wonder  then  that  the  arts  in  Florence  are  in  their 
decadence. 

Ashley. 


THE   AZTECS    AND   THEIR   CONQUERORS. 


THE  death  of  Juarez,  President  of  Mexico,  leaves  another  lapse 
in  the  line  of  native  rule.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Juarez  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  country, 
and  of  pure  Indian  blood.  He  had  not,  it  is  true,  inherited  that 
stateliness  and  dignity  of  person  so  prevalent  in  the  old  emperors 
before  the  conquest,  still  he  possessed  some  of  the  traits  of  his  illus- 
trious ancestors.  A  period  of  three  and  a  half  centuries  had  passed 
away  since  the  last  emperor  of  the  ancient  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  was 
executed  by  the  conqueror,  and  during  all  that  time  the  heel  of  the 
invader  was  upon  the  necks  of  the  owners  of  the  soil.  This  continued 
to  the  independence  ;  and  even  after  that  epoch  none  of  the  Indian 
stock  held  the  reins  of  government  until  Juarez  came  into  power. 
That  was  a  grand  event  in  Mexican  history :  a  scion  of  the  old 
Montezumas,  after  three  hundred  and  fifty  years'  deprivation,  becomes 
the  head  of  the  nation,  while  the  original  masters  of  the  soil  were 
vindicated  and  revenged  by  the  march  of  events  and  the  inscrutable 
mandates  of  a  divine  logic. 

Somewhat  curious  too  are  the  several  significant  incidents  which 
have,  perhaps  more  than  all  others  in  the  history  of  this  strange 
people,  tended  to  establish  throughout  Christendom  the  idea  of  the 
savage  and  inhuman  spirit  of  the  Indian,  and  the  no  less  infamous 
refinement  of  civilised  butchery  as  demonstrated  by  the  barbarism  of 
the  Spanish  invaders.  Under  the  reign  of  the  family  of  Charles  V., 
the  Mexican  emperor  was  put  to  death.  A  period  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  elapse,  when  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Indian 
emperor  puts  to  death  Maximilian,  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Charles. 
Both  acts  were  infamous,  cruel,  and  without  provocation  ;  the  last  the 
most  cowardly  and  atrocious  because  unjust  and  unnecessary. 

The  crime  of  Benito  Juarez,  he  who  has,  according  to  report,  died 
a  natural  death,  must  always  place  him  in  the  ranks  of  human 
butchers,  and  overshadow  what  might  have  rendered  his  name  bright 
and  green  as  that  of  the  patriot  Victoria  in  the  memory  of  his  people. 
Juarez  died  on  the  site  of  the  ro3'al  palace  of  his  ancestors,  and  within 
sight  of  the  great  cathedral  built  upon  the  ashes  of  the  idol-temple 
erected  by  the  founders  of  the  city  for  worship  and  human  sacrifice. 
Another  marvel  in  connection  with  this  man's  history  was  his  death 
and  obsequies  outside  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  that  faith,  and  up  to  a  short  time  previous  to  i860  was  a 
zealous  and  fervent  worshipper  and  devotee  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  his  ambitious  aspirations  he  identified  himself  with  those 
clamoring  for  the  confiscation  of  certain  church  property,  and  after- 
wards became  the  boldest  advocate  of  that  policy  in  the  country;  nor 
was  he  content  until  he  decreed  the  dissolution  of  religious  orders,  the 
secularisation  of  church  property,  and  saw  in  the  coffers  of  the  State 
the  proceeds  of  this  crusade  practically  carried  out.     Even  this  did 
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not  satiate  the  Vandal  spirit;  for  we  find  him  on  various  occasions 
making  forays  upon  church  property,  using  buildings  as  forts  for  his 
troops  and  melting  the  bells  into  cannon-balls,  for  which  the  pretext 
of  necessity  was  assumed  in  all  cases.  This  opened  a  chasm  that 
was  never  bridged.  The  priests  refused  to  first  open  the  way  to 
reconciliation,  and  he  stood  grimly  aloof  with  a  sort  of  defiance. 
He  died,  therefore,  without  any  ceremonial  and  without  so  much  as 
the  attendance  of  a  priest  in  his  last  moments.  His  funeral  was 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  ecclesiastics  and  the  solemn  ceremonial 
of  the  church.  Civilians  delivered  orations  and  honored  the  dead 
with  their  presence  and  their  sorrow,  but  no  incense  was  burned  or 
prayer  invoked  by  priest  or  bishop. 

Mexico  is  a  beautiful  city,  but  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  old 
Aztec  capital.  The  Indian  city,  set  in  this  inland  sea,  was  not  at  all 
what  romance  and  prolific  imagination  have  painted  it.  Everything 
in  and  about  the  Mexican  nation  has  been  overwrought;  imagination 
supplied  all  lapses  in  history  and  common-place  description.  The 
stubborn  resistance  of  the  Indian  and  the  discomfiture  of  Cortez  on 
several  occasions  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  color  and  exaggerate 
the  strength  and  importance  of  his  enemies.  The  events  too  occurred 
at  a  time  when  fable  and  exaggeration  made  up  the  mass  of  contem- 
porary history.  It  was  an  age  of  romance  ;  an  age  when  a  penny 
candle  was  made  brilliant  and  grand  as  Aladdin's  lamp,  and  a  skirmish 
with  natives  exalted  to  a  pitched  battle  equal  to  Waterloo  or  Antietam. 
Some  time  in  the  thirteenth  century  several  tribes  of  Toltecs  and 
Aztecs,  having  founded  empires  in  the  north  and  abandoned  them,  or 
perhaps  driven  southward  by  more  formidable  nations  of  red  men, 
then  drifting  like  the  hordes  of  Attila  from  the  barren  slopes  of  the 
north  to  the  sunnier  regions  south,  and  after  establishing  cities  in  the 
rich  valleys  looking  toward  the  Pacific,  and  wandering  hither  and 
thither,  at  last  sat  down  within  sight  of  the  lake  in  the  centre  of  which 
now  stands  the  Mexican  capital.  It  was  to  found  a  new  empire  that 
these  people  pilgrimaged  from  the  north.  They  encamped  around 
Lake  Tezcuco,  built  canoes  from  the  great  forest-trees  then  growing 
on  the  table-land,  and  explored  the  green  island  in  the  midst  of  this 
inland  sea.  For  many  days  they  counselled  whether  the  city  should 
be  built  on  the  island  or  in  the  valley  north  of  the  lake.  An  omen 
decided  this  matter.  The  exploring  party  discovered  at  the  southern 
side  a  cactus-tree  torn  by  the  roots  from  its  native  bed,  and  which, 
driven  by  the  east  winds,  was  thrown  upon  the  shore.  Perched  on  a 
branch  of  this  ragged  tree,  with  a  serpent  in  its  mouth,  sat  the  Mexi- 
can eagle  (our  buzzard) ;  and  the  red  men  taking  this  as  an  auspicious 
omen,  began  to  build  and  beautify.  Messengers  went  out  to  the 
scattered  tribes,  and  soon  a  stream  of  Aztecs,  Toltecs  and  others 
came  pouring  in.  The  city  grew  rapidly,  considering  that  all  material 
had  to  pass  over  the  water  in  canoes ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  call  the  place 
rich  and  grand  at  that  epoch,  or  at  any  time  anterior  to  the  conquest. 
It  was  built  oi  adobe,  and  of  sticks  and  poles  placed  upright,  and  was 
in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  immense  Indian  village.  The  temple 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  city  was  of  unburnt  bricks,  and  while  it 
was  extensive  as  to  the  space  it  occupied,  it  was  by  no  means  the 
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imposing  edifice  the  annalists  of  Cortez  or  subsequent  writers  have 
painted  it.  The  conception  and  execution  of  that  and  similar  public 
buildings  in  the  empire  were  superior  to  similar  attempts  of  the  red 
man  in  the  way  of  progress  and  civilisation  elsewhere  ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  founders  and  builders  of  that  epoch  in  Mexican  history 
must  be  accorded  a  place  far  in  advance  of  their  brethren  on  this 
continent.  The  Toltec  tribe  was  foremost  in  this  enterprise.  The 
rulers  were  autocratic  and  their  power  absolute.  Some  independent 
tribes,  refusing  to  pay  tribute  to  this  central  power,  established 
smaller  empires,  as  the  Tlascalans,  while  there  was  one  in  the  south- 
east which  was  never  brought  into  subjection  ;  still  these  were  mere 
stars  circling  around  the  great  central  sun. 

Long  before  the  conquest  the  empire  had  grown  to  be  a  powerful 
government,  its  authority  extending  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  California  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  city  became  im- 
mensely populous,  and  a  vast  amount  of  the  precious  metals  was 
accumulated  by  the  royal  family  and  leading  men  of  the  tribes.  As 
an  Indian  village  it  was  rich  ;  compared  with  the  modern  city  it  was 
insignificant.  The  population  was  greater  than  at  present.  The  lake 
furnished  fish  in  small  quantities,  while  on  the  soil  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake  were  planted  gardens  for  the  culture  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Subsequently  the  gardens,  by  the  accumulation  of  drift  and 
artificial  accessions  of  floating  material,  extended  into  the  water  and 
for  some  distance  into  the  lake,  which  is  shallow,  and  thus  became 
a  sort  of  floating  land.  From  this  arose  the  fabulous  stories  of 
magnificent  floating  gardens  in  primeval  times.  These  contrivances 
for  the  promotion  of  vegetation  were  ingenious  and  very  creditable  to 
Indian  skill  and  intelligence ;  but  when  weighed  in  the  light  of  the 
present,  they  were  exceedingly  insignificant.  All  history  and  descrip- 
tion on  this  subject  must  be  accepted  with  caution  ;  not  one-half  of 
what  is  written  is  true,  and  the  fallacies  are  not  simply  conjecture, 
but  misrepresentation.  The  grand  object  of  Spanish  historians  was 
to  magnify  in  order  to  show  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  con- 
quest. The  knack  of  giving  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name  was  vouchsafed  to  men  before  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
causeways  which  cut  such  a  figure  on  the  famous  noche  triste  when 
Cortez  was  driven  from  the  city,  turn  out  to  be  not  at  all  gigantic, 
and  by  no  means  as  imposing  as  the  conquerors  intimated.  Cortez 
was  beaten,  almost  annihilated  by  these  children  of  the  sun,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  explain  the  disaster  by  painting  the  obstacles, 
numbers  and  opposition  as  overwhelming.  It  is  probable  that  had 
not  a  traditional  superstition  invested  the  location  with  a  sort  of 
divine  fixedness,  that  the  place  would  have  been  abandoned  long 
before  the  invasion,  and  a  much  better  site  selected  on  the  mainland. 
It  was  not  a  good  selection,  as  time  has  abundantly  demonstrated. 
Inundations  have  been  frequent  and  destructive.  Not  many  years 
after  its  foundation  the  place  was  submerged,  and  remained  so  for 
some  months.  In  1829  the  entire  island  was  inundated,  the  waters 
of  Lake  Tezcuco  rising  over  three  feet,  leaving  many  parts  of  the  city 
underwater;  and  this  remained  for  five  years,. until  an  earthquake 
caused  the  subsidence  of  the  waters.     The  great  square  of  the  city  is 
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elevated  only  four  feet  above  Lake  Tezcuco,  the  waters  of  which  then 
encompassed  the  Indian  capital.  The  water-level  of  Lake  San  Cris- 
toval,  a  body  of  water  in  the  neighborhood,  is  eight  feet  above  the 
great  square.  Zumpango,  some  miles  away,  is  thirty-one  feet  higher, 
and  Lakes  Chalco  and  Xachimilco,  a  league  distant  from  the  capital, 
both  four  feet  higher.  To  these  bodies  of  salt  and  fresh  water  there 
is  no  visible  outlet,  their  only  relief  being  by  evaporation ;  hence  the 
population  look  with  alarm  even  to  this  day  at  any  unusual  fall  of 
rain  in  the  valley.  Engineers  have  exhausted  all  their  skill  in  solving 
the  water-problem  of  Mexico,  and  nothing  has  yet  been  done  save  the 
cutting  of  canals  around  the  city.  There  has  been,  however,  a 
gradual  lowering  of  the  water-level,  beginning  many  years  ago  :  and 
while  the  change  has  not  been  perceptible,  it  is  nevertheless  real. 
At  the  conquest  the  causeways  for  entering  the  city  were  five  feet 
above  the  usual  water-level,  while  the  depth  of  the  water  at  the 
shallowest  entrance  was  six  feet.  Now  the  water  no  longer  be- 
leaguers the  city ;  wagons  and  passengers  from  the  eastern  garita 
pass  into  the  gates  on  dry  land.  No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this 
save  the  fact  that  the  rivers  and  inland  bodies  of  water  in  Mexico 
have  been  within  the  last  century  decreasing,  some  indeed  having 
suffered  complete  effacement. 

Of  the  origin  of  these  wandering  tribes  of  Indians  little  is  known  ; 
no  records  or  history  exist.  They  probably  came  from  Asia  at  a 
remote  period,  and  settled  on  the  Pacific  coast  many  years  before  the 
southern  movement.  Among  the  many  curious  traditions  coming 
down  from  this  early  period  and  communicated  to  the  invaders,  was 
one  describing  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians. 
Another  tradition,  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  memory  of  these 
people,  is  that  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Apostles,  sojourned  for  a  time 
with  the  tribes  long  before  they  journeyed  to  the  south.  Another 
story  recited  to  the  Spaniards  was  in  reference  to  Adam  and  Eve  and 
their  residence  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  same  identically  as  ours. 
And  so  with  all  the  leading  events  before  the  deluge  ;  after  that  a 
blank,  except  the  occasional  fragments  alluded  to.  How  far  these 
traditions  go  to  show  the  origin  of  these  strange  people  we  leave 
others  to  conjecture.  There  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Mexico  city  a 
rude  painting  of  the  deluge  painted  by  an  Indian  six  hundred  years 
ago.  The  green  branch  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  bird,  which  we  may 
suppose,  if  we  please,  to  be  returning  to  the  ark,  and  the  whole  a 
tolerable  exposition,  by  no  means  artistically  finished,  of  our  history 
of  the  deluge.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  cleaning  grain,  and  many 
customs  of  the  Indians  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  historical 
descriptions  of  life  and  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood.  Their  water 
vessels,  cooking  utensils,  sandals,  contrivance  for  grinding  corn,  and 
many  other  things  are  identically  the  same  as  those  used  eighteen 
centuries  ago  in  Assyria,  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  account  given  by 
historians  in  relation  to  human  sacrifices  in  the  idol-temples  is  denied 
by  all  Mexican  writers  ;  they  pronounce  the  whole  a  fabrication,  and 
originating  in  the  imaginations  of  the  Spanish  historians  of  that  day. 
They  unhesitatingly  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  horrible  custom,  and 
criticise  the  statements  of  the  historians  with  much  acrimony  and 
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ability.  The  matter  in  the  main  rests  with  the  Spanish  writers  of 
that  epoch  ;  and  while  we  must  accord  to  the  native  critics  all  credit 
for  an  ingenious  defence,  it  must  be  admitted  also  that  they  have 
failed  to  show  the  use  of  the  many  appliances  of  pagan  worship  now 
extant,  and  which  were  so  evidently  contrived  for  sacrificing  human 
beings  that  no  one  seeing  them  can  doubt  it.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  vice-regal  government  the  old  idol-temples  were  levelled 
and  substantial  churches  built  on  the  ruins.  Then  too  began  the 
conversion  of  the  millions  of  aborigines  to  the  Catholic  faith,  which 
gigantic  undertaking  was  completed  so  thoroughly  that  not  a  soul  in 
the  realm  at  the  end  of  half  a  century  stood  aloof  or  denied  the 
potency  of  the  church,  or  essayed  to  turn  back  to  the  worship  of  his 
ancestors.  We  care  not  to  inquire  as  to  the  means  used  in  this  con- 
version. We  know  that  it  was  in  part  accomplished  by  the  sword  ; 
we  know  it  was  thoroughly  done,  and  that  it  was  best  it  should  be 
done.  No  man  in  this  age,  irrespective  of  his  religious  belief,  would 
hesitate  if  he  were  to  choose  between  the  horrible  pagan  worship  and 
the  recognition  of  God  and  revelation. 

The  Spanish  government  through  its  satraps  began  at  this  period 
its  system  of  oppression,  and  this  continued  without  a  year's  cessa- 
tion through  three  centuries  and  up  to  the  final  successful  revolt  in 
182 1.  The  charm  of  mystery  was  broken,  Utopian  dreams  with  their 
accompanying  enthusiasm  vanished,  and  the  lust  for  gain  had  begun 
to  tread  down  the  love  of  adventure  and  enterprise.  Dominion  was 
sought  for,  and  when  acquired,  it  was  held  without  principle,  exercised 
without  equity  or  mercy,  and  the  strife  incident  to  the  transfer  of 
power  from  one  tyrant  to  another  always  assured  the  oppression  of 
the  people.  Spain  coveted  empire,  and  she  had  it :  her  standard 
waved  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn.  She  coveted  wealth, 
and  she  had  it :  gold  and  silver  from  the  West,  gems  and  spices  from 
the  East.  Spain  was  great  amidst  the  nations  of  the  age,  and  she 
was  distinguished  for  her  crimes  as  for  her  power.  The  ambition 
and  covetousness  of  the  nation  stamped  down  all  else.  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  conquest  was  swept  aside  by  the  greed  for  gain,  and 
no  matter  how  humiliated  were  the  wretched  subjects  in  the  provinces, 
the  heel  of  the  ferocious  master  ground  yet  deeper  into  their  necks, 
if  by  that  he  had  but  the  faintest  hope  of  reaping  gain  from  them. 
So  SjDain  ruled  Mexico.  She  assumed  complete  control  of  the  prop- 
erty and  consciences  of  these  people,  and  never  was  a  people  crushed 
so  infinitely  low  in  the  depths  of  slavery  as  the  Aztec  race.  During 
a  period  of  three  hundred  years  the  annual  revenue  of  Spain  from 
this  province  was  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  viceroy  spent  eight 
millions  to  carry  on  his  government,  and  retained  perquisites  enough 
to  make  him  immensely  rich  ;  but  what  he  appropriated  came  directly 
from  the  people,  the  home  government  watching  zealously  after  the 
interests  of  the  crown. 

Under  the  viceroys  many  internal  improvements  were  initiated  and 
completed,  as  roads  to  the  coast  and  to  the  principal  towns,  the  water- 
works at  the  capital  which  supply  the  city  with  pure  water  from  the 
lakes  and  springs  beyond.  Moles  were  constructed  at  several  sea- 
ports, and  substantial  custom-houses  erected  in  the  principal  towns 
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along  the  coast.  The  finest  stone  bridges  span  the  Mexican  rivers, 
and  the  most  extensive  and  finished  pieces  of  masonry  can  be  seen 
on  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  country.  But  the  government 
merely  planned  and  supervised  these  improvements  ;  it  expended  not 
a  dollar  of  the  revenue  upon  them.  The  labor  and  material  were 
furnished  by  the  natives,  or  rather  they  were  forced  to  contribute 
them,  the  vice-regal  authorities  refusing  to  appropriate  a  single  doub- 
loon. The  svstem  of  oppression  was  complete.  The  slavery  of  the 
Mexican  Indians  was  as  fixed  and  methodical  as  that  of  the  Jews 
while  sojourning  in  Egypt.  The  great  national  road  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  capital  was  constructed  by  a  company  of  merchants  of  the 
former  place  at  an  outlay  of  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  labor  of 
that  stupendous  work  was  done  by  the  natives  for  a  very  insignificant 
weekly  compensation.  The  excavations  and  fillings  were  made  by 
the  people,  carrying  every  cubic  foot  of  earth  and  stone  upon  their 
backs.  To  this  day  they  refuse  all  contrivances  to  lessen  labor,  and 
cling  to  the  basket  when  removing  stone  or  earth  with  savage  tenacity. 
The  completion  of  this  great  road,  although  it  did  not  increase  trade 
materially,  shifted  transportation  in  part  from  the  backs  of  mules  to 
wagons  ;  the  trade  of  the  country  varied  but  little.  The  annual 
importations  of  Mexico  during  the  three  centuries  of  Spanish  rule 
were  fourteen  millions,  and  the  annual  exportation  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  nearly  all  of  the  latter  being  silver.  During  the  last  hundred 
years  previous  to  the  independence  many  rich  mines  were  opened  and 
industriously  worked,  and  were  in  fact  the  main  source  of  revenue 
from  the  conquest.  The  principal  mines  were  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment; but  after  the  revolt  of  Hidalgo  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  these  mines  were  disposed  of  and  sold  at  enormous  sacri- 
fices. This  disposition  was  made  by  any  one  in  authority  in  order  to 
raise  money  to  revolutionise  or  sustain  the  government.  Fresnillo, 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  mines,  paid  to  the  government  annually  500,000 
dollars,  and  yet  the  authorities  when  in  a  strait  for  funds  sold  it  for  a 
round  sum  of  400,000  dollars.  This  kind  of  policy  actuated  the  re- 
public during  the  greater  part  of  its  existence,  and  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  venality  and  corruption  controlling  affairs  in  that  misruled 
country. 

Under  Spanish  rule  Vera  Cruz  was,  as  now,  the  principal  sea-port ; 
''but  for  all  that  there  is  but  one  pier  in  the  harbor  which  extends  150 
feet  from  the  shore,  and  which  no  ship  can  safely  approach.  The 
harbor  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  world,  no  vessel  being  safe  in  it 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  norther,  a  furious  storm  common  on  this 
coast.  The  city  is  the  site  of  the  earliest  settlement;  Cortez  landed 
there,  but  when  the  war  began  he  moved  his  fleet  to  the  mouth  of 
Antigua  river,  six  miles  above.  Ninety  years  after,  De  Monterey 
removed  the  port  back  to  its  present  site.  The  place  was  first  built 
of  wood,  but  having  been  burned  several  times,  it  was  then  constructed 
entirely  of  stone.  Although  the  authority  of  the  Indian  emperors 
extended  to  Vera  Cruz,  still  it  was  not  a  point  of  any  importance  ;  for 
any  but  the  subjects  of  Montezuma  frequented  the  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fishing,  and  the  fish  caught  here  were  sent  to  the  capital  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  table.     Although  distant  nearly  three  hundred 
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miles,  runners  conveyed  fish  to  Mexico  city  in  twenty-four  hours,  so 
that  Montezuma  frequently  dined  on  fish  fresh  from  the  Gulf  the  day 
previous. 

Of  course  the  vigor  and  life  of  the  nation  centred  in  the  capital, 
and  it  grew  from  an  Indian  village  of  adobe  and  palm  to  a  beautiful 
city  of  200,000  population,  with  churches  and  public  buildings  that 
would  do  credit  to  many  cities  of  Europe.  In  time  the  great  cathe- 
dral began  to  grow  up  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  it  went  up  steadily, 
considering  the  indolence  of  the  age,  and  became  at  last  the  largest 
and^  richest  church-edifice  on  the  continent.  The  materials  used  in 
constructing  that  immense  pile  of  magnificence  were  carried  from  the 
highlands  beyond  the  city  upon  the  backs  of  aborigines,  who  toiled 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  complete  it.  It  was  built,  in  part, 
to  magnify  the  glory  of  the  conquest,  while  it  is  a  monument  of  Indian 
perseverance,  slavery,  and  Spanish  oppression ;  and  even  now  its 
saffron-colored  walls,  painted  by  the  suns  of  near  three  centuries,  are 
greeted  by  the  dusky  descendants  of  the  old  line  of  red  men  who  put 
stone  upon  stone,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  awe  ;  for  this  temple  is 
the  dumb  witness  of  the  invader's  infamy  and  oppression,  and  of 
native  submission  and  native  suffering.  If  Juarez  had  thought  of  this 
in  vindication  of  the  past,  as  we  know  he  did  not,  when  he  doomed 
Maximilian,  there  might  have  been  soma  slight  palliation  ;  for  if  ever 
a  people  were  hunted,  oppressed,  and  slaughtered  without  reason, 
these  wretched  people  were.  The  grand  plaza,  which  was  a  dead 
level  of  dust  and  boulders,  was  converted  into  a  picture  of  superb 
beauty  and  wrought  into  a  type  of  artistic  taste.  The  Alameda  and 
fountains  are  exquisite  conceptions,  and  the  drives,  theatres,  saloons 
and  hotels  are  marvels  of  art,  and  completed  at  immense  cost  of 
muscle  and  money.  So  when  the  traveller,  journeying  from  the  Gulf 
over  bad  roads,  and  through  what  at  most  seasons  seems  a  desert  of 
three  hundred  miles,  passing  long,  low,  and  wretchedly  constructed 
towns,  peopled  with  a  squalid  population,  at  last  catches  sight  of  this 
wonderful  city  set  in  the  lake,  he  forgets  what  he  has  endured,  and 
looks  and  rejoices  as  a  pilgrim  on  the  hill  overlooking  some  sacred 
city.  Here  he  finds  the  remnants  of  ancient  wealth  and  the  grandeur 
that  even  romance  has  failed  to  depict.  The  solid  wealth,  magnifi- 
cence, and  beauty  of  the  capital  redeem  the  monotony  of  the  long 
stretches  of  aridity  and  decay  without.  Life  in  all  its  phases  is  here. 
The  conventionalities  of  the  court  emit  a  strong  flavor  of  monarchy. 
Foreign  dress,  customs,  and  equipages  meet  one  on  every  street. 
The  President,  congress  and  cabinet  maintain  a  certain  dignity  and 
stiffness  which  strike  the  stranger  as  hardly  justified  by  the  financial 
looseness  and  anarchy  existing  in  the  realm.  Officials  imitate 
European  stateliness  and  ceremony.  The  aborigines  people  the  sub- 
urbs, and  swarm  from  the  valleys  and  hills  beyond  for  the  purpose  of 
traffic.  They  conform  strictly  to  the  old  customs  in  dress  and  habits, 
pacing  the  streets  summer  and  winter  habited  in  coarse  black  cloth, 
some  in  white  cotton  and  sandals,  and  they  sit  down  on  the  stone 
pavement  with  their  little  stores  of  produce,  and  barter  and  sell  as 
their  ancestors  did  three  centuries  ago.  Balconied  palaces  may  be 
within  sight,  prancing  steeds  and  superb  equipages  may  pass,  but  the 
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expressionless  visages  of  these  dusky  men  remain  the  same.     The 
blanketed  Toltec  stands  in  grim  silence  when  the  cavalcade  of  cele- 
brities moves  by,  or  the  Spanish  millionaire  sweeps  on  in  his  coach, 
and  his  eyes  look  out  beyond  ;  for  he  sees,  and  feels  too,  that  the  tide 
has  set  forever  against  him  and  his  race,  that  the  polished  and  cun- 
ning courtiers  of  Europe  have  the  advantage,  that  no  revolution  in 
human  affairs  can  change  the  condition  of  his  people,  that  he  is  dis- 
tanced in  the  race  for  supremacy,  and  that  he  must  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  destiny  or  be  crushed  and  engulfed  in  the  passing  storm 
of  progressive  force.     The  past  is  vividly  before  him,  the  noche  triste 
is  yet  green  in  his  memory,  and  in  times  of  special  oppression   the 
remembrance  of  the  past  fires  his  brain  to  madness,  and  he  flings  his 
arms  with  wild  gestures  toward  heaven,  only  to  sink  down  again  in  the 
dust  of  desolation,  because  all  is  useless  and  unavailing.     He  is  yet 
the  stay  of  the  republic,  for  he  is  the  sole  producer  ;  and  while  his 
merits   as  a  good  citizen    are  partially  recognised,  his  voice  has  no 
weight  in  the  concerns  of  the  nation.     A  fatality  seems  to  track  every 
Indian  who  essays  to  be  identified  with  public  aftairs.     The  gallant 
Mejia  is  executed  by  the  Indian  President  \  and  now  he,  the  last  repre- 
sentative man  of  the  race  in  public  life,  goes  out,  and  the  sceptre  of 
the  old  empire  passes  to  the  stranger  again.     There  is  now  and  then 
a  show  of  Indian  recognition  in  State  and  national  administrations  ; 
and  if  we  in  our  journeyings  through  the  ancient  city  stumble  upon 
the  Congress  Hall,  we  may  see  some  red  man  sitting  stiff  and  silent 
among  the  members,  or  betimes  in   some  quiet  street   a  cunning  ofi"- 
shoot  of  savage  Toltecs  counts  his  doubloons  by  thousands  and  his 
houses  by  the  score.     But  these   instances  are  rare,  for  the   Indian 
scorns  to  compromise  with  principle,  in  which  act  he  sees  the  degra- 
dation  of  family  and   race  ;  while   he   prefers   a   thousand   times   to 
harvest  on  the  hills  his  little  crop  than  ride  in  chariots  over  the  graves 
of  his  ancestors.     Such  men  as  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  coming  from  the 
old  stock  of  Castile,  have  no  sympathy  with  the  tribes  which  rolled 
back  Cortez  and  his  followers,  and  can  never  be  exponents  of  the 
feelings  of  the  masses.     The  past  has  been  effaced  ;  the  Aztec  is  sub- 
servient to  the  superior  race,  his  life  and  importance  have  been  left 
beyond  call  in  the  forward  movement. 

If  a  stranger  engage  a  carriage  on  the  grand  plaza  "  to  do  "  the 
city,  he  will  see  but  few  objects  linking  this  age  with  that  of  Monte- 
zuma. Toward  the  lake  he  may  turn  his  face  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
fabled  floating  gardens,  but  no  vestige  of  these  will  meet  his  searching 
eye.  He  may  scan  the  limits  of  the  city  for  some  pillar  or  ruin  of 
the  causeways  so  famous  in  Spanish  annals,  but  his  curiosity  will  not 
be  gratified.  At  the  central  plaza  he  will  see  a  huge  flat  stone  of 
immense  width  and  length,  dotted  over  with  strange  hieroglyphics,  a 
stone  of  human  sacrifice  preserved  from  the  storms  of  war ;  or  east 
and  beyond  the  lake,  a  curious  work  of  masonry  built  along  the  hills, 
canals  to  lead  the  water  falling  from  the  beetling  cliffs  to  the  second 
great  city,  a  half  score  of  miles  away  ;  works  of  art  in  stone,  rude,  but 
evincing  skill ;  dusty  old  paintings  that  have  lived  through  the  abra- 
sion of  the  elements  and  conflicts  of  races,  stored  away  in  the  adobe 
mansions  along  the  far  side  of  Tezcuco  ;  and  these,  with  many  strange 
36 
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traditions  treasured  by  the  Indian  patriarchs,  and  decaying  relics,  are 
rapidly  crumbling  under  the  feet  of  the  invaders  and  before  the 
stronger  force  of  semi-civilisation. 

Let  him  go  farther ;  out  on  the  plain  of  Cholula,  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  the  snow-capped  Popocatapetl,  there  where  once  —  say 
355  years  ago  —  stood  a  city  of  200,000  people,  and  on  the  summit 
of  a  vast  pyramid  of  200  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  grand 
idol-temple.  This  was  once  the  seat  of  learning,  where  the  priests 
were  schooled  and  the  theology  of  these  children  of  the  sun  was 
taught,  being  at  once  the  Mecca  and  Athens  of  the  Indian  empire. 
The  mound  remains,  pillars  of  stone,  quaint  blocks  of  rock  cut  away 
among  the  mountains,  massive  images  from  a  species  of  granite, 
ancient  walls  ;  while  lesser  fragments  and  gods  of  stone  are  scattered 
thick  over  the  plain.  But  the  city  is  gone :  a  village  of  straggling 
huts  is  left ;  of  the  vineyards,  orange  groves,  temples,  schools,  not  a 
vestige  remains.  On  the  mound  a  stone  chapel  rises,  gray  with  age, 
wind-swept  by  the  storms  of  near  three  centuries.  That  is  all  of 
Cholula.  Enter  the  church  over  the  stone  steps,  worn  concave  by 
passing  feet,  and  groups  of  native  devotees  may  be  seen  kneeling  on 
the  marble  floor,  zealous  and  fervent  in  worshipping  the  living  God, 
as  in  the  past  bowing  before  the  Baals  of  stone. 

Having  once  swept  the  empire  with  fire  and  sword,  put  to  death 
the  emperors,  and  subjugated  the  race,  it  was  not  difficult  to  make 
slaves  of  this  people.  So  then  we  find  the  natives  soon  after  the 
conquest  forced  to  accept  all  menial  vocations,  and  from  that  epoch 
up  to  the  present  they  and  the  mixed  breeds  have  been  the  recognised 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  They  were  not  employed 
in  the  army  or  police  service  until  the  independence,  when  they 
became  the  most  efficient  soldiers  of  the  republic. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  tribe  in  the  mountains  south-east  of 
Oaxaca  never  became  subject  to  the  central  government  of  Montezuma  ; 
moreover,  defied  the  Spanish  power,  and  was  never  subjected  during 
the  three  centuries  of  vice-regal  rule  in  Mexico.  They  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  no  power,  but  have  in  some  measure  succumbed  to  the 
persuasions  of  the  priests  and  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church. 
They  dress  in  sandals,  shirt  of  cotton,  a  leathern  blouse  which  ex- 
tends to  the  knee,  and  straw  hat.  The  females  wear  a  white  cotton 
gown  which  extends  from  the  chin  to  the  ankles,  and  which  is  some- 
what tastefully  ornamented  with  red  cord,  while  the  hair  is  gathered 
up  with  a  red  string  and  falls  over  the  back  in  long  heavy  black  bands. 
They  have  laws  and  conform  to  them  rigidly.  Latterly  they  have 
furnished  men  for  the  army,  and  have  been  very  friendly  to  the  Juarez 
government. 

The  faces  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  have  a 
subdued  expression  that  indicates  anything  but  independence  and 
confidence.  It  is  not  a  marvel,  however,  that  such  is  the  case,  when  we 
consider  that  every  appliance  known  to  human  invention  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  people  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  superstition 
characteristic  of  the  red  men,  effected  the  change  —  a  change  indeed 
that  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  race.  They  were  subju- 
gated and  converted,   but  the  work  was  done   at   the   sacrifice   of 
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independence,  manhood,  and  everything  dear  to  the  warrior,  who 
before  looked  up  to  no  man  as  master.  This  was  burnt  and  beaten 
into  them  through  three  centuries,  and  until  their  subjection  became 
so  fixed  and  determinate  that  despair  took  the  place  of  anger  and 
revolt,  and  down  into  the  deeps  of  eternal  serfdom  went  hopes  and 
courage,  while  the  hard  unyielding  present  seemed  to  be  forever 
stretching  forward  into  the  future.  There  was  no  surcease  of  oppres- 
sion, and  no  hope  of  any.  Hence  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
tJiat  this  people  could  be  anything  than  what  they  now  are.  A 
change  is  perceptible  since  the  independence,  but  it  is  barely 
noticeable  ;  years  will  not  suffice  to  efface  the  wrongs  and  results 
of  oppression,  and  surely  not  while  anarchy  runs  rampant  in  the  land. 

The  capital  has  grown  into  beauty  and  grand  proportions,  and  it  has 
done  so  at  the  cost  of  native  muscle  and  life.  Natives  have  been  the 
hewers  and  carriers,  and  they  have  spent  their  energies  in  erecting 
palaces  for  the  oppressor  and  task-maker  of  the  race,  while  they 
repose  on  the  earth  and  inhabit  the  wretched  adobe  beyond  the  circle 
of  fashion  and  affluence.  This  people,  once  masters  of  the  soil,  have 
now  scarce  room  to  move  in  and  exist  on  this  magic  isle  of  the 
inland  sea. 

And  now  the  scion  of  the  older  Toltec  and  Aztec  masters  is  laid 
down  with  Victoria,  Miramon,  Mejia,  Viduari,  and  near  where  the 
ashes  of  the  old  kings  repose,  the  heroes  and  warriors  of  the  past, 
the  Montezumas  of  the  ancient  realm ;  while  the  god  of  day  flings  his 
light,  mellowed  by  Moorish  walls  now  yellow  with  the  sunsets  of 
three  hundred  years,  over  the  dust  of  Emperor,  President,  Dictator, 
assassin,  conqueror,  most  of  whom  were  laid  down  in  bloody  graves, 
and  were  forgotten  in  the  hurly-burly  of  revolution. 

Enrique  Parmer. 


REAR-ADMIRAL   SEMMES   AND   "THE  ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY." 


THE  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  and  August  contains  an  article 
with  the  title  "  Why  Semmes  of  the  Alabama  was  not  tried  ? " 
This  article  was  written  by  Mr.  John  A.  Bolles,  Naval  Solicitor,  and 
is  therefore  entitled  to  all  the  weight  that  its  authorship  gives  it.  It  no 
doubt  surprised  many  who  read  it,  and  for  two  reasons  :  first,  that  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  would  publish  an  article  doing  so  much  justice  to 
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Semmes  ;  secondly,  the  character  of  the  article  itself,  which,  despite 
that  it  does  much  justice  to  Semmes,  and  must,  even  with  his  worst 
enemies,  effectually  remove  much  of  the  obloquy  which  has  attached 
to  his  name,  contains  a  singular  mixture  of  justice  and  injustice,  of 
real  admiration  and  petty  yf/«^.  I  shall  in  the  sequel  show  how 
the  writer  has  been  both  just  and  unjust,  but  shall  now  examine  the 
article  itself  upon  its  merits  as  an  argument  upon  the  question  that  it 
proposes  to  answer. 

The  circumstances  of  Semmes'  surrender  to  the  United  States 
troops  in  1865  are  given  mainly  in  his  own  language.  He  was 
paroled  May  i,  1865,  as  "Rear-Admiral  and  Brigadier-General, 
C.  S.  N.  and  C.  S.  A.,  commanding  brigade."  The  parole  guaran- 
teed that  he  should  be  "permitted  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  United  States  authorities  so  long  as  he  observes  this 
obligation  and  obeys  the  laws  in  force  where  he  may  reside."  Semmes 
was  arrested  the  night  of  the  15th  of  December,  seven  months  after- 
wards, "  on  an  order  from  Mr.  Gideon  Welles,  without  the  process  of 
any  court." — (Semmes' statement.)  The  first  question  to  discuss  is 
the  legality  of  this  arrest  and  of  any  subsequent  trial  for  acts  done 
flagrante  bcllo. 

Mr.  Bolles  feels  no  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the  arrest.  He 
refers  to  an  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Speed  to  the  effect  that 
Confederates  in  general,  if  guilty  of  violations  of  the  laws  of  war, 
could  be  tried  for  such  offences  by  military  courts  despite  their  sur- 
render and  parole  under  military  conventions.  Mr.  Bolles  adds  that 
a  parole  does  not  affect  the  criminal  liability  of  an  offender  against 
municipal  or  public  law.  The  Attorney-General  is  referred  to  as 
being  of  this  opinion  in  the  case  of  Semmes,  provided  he  really  were 
such  an  offender.  Mr.  Bolles  refers  to  the  concurring  opinions  of 
Charles  Eames,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  now  deceased,  of  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Caleb  Gushing  and  Dr.  Lieber,  and  of  President  Woolsey  and 
Professor  Twining  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  to  all  of  whom  he  wrote 
on  the  subject.  He  also  cites  paragraph  59  of  the  "  now  world- 
famous  General  Order  No.  100  "  of  the  year  1863,  which  contains 
the  same  view  and  was  substantially  the  work  of  Dr.  Lieber.  He 
refers  also  to  the  precedents  furnished  in  the  case  of  Marshal  Ney,  and 
in  that  of  a  Russian  officer  captured  by  the  British  and  French  soldiers 
in  the  Crimean  war.  This  officer  was  court-martialed  and  executed 
for  inciting  his  men  to  mutilate  and  kill  wounded  enemies  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  no  disapprobation  was  expressed  of  his  execution  in 
the  journals  of  different  European  states.  Mr.  Bolles  also  quotes 
Semmes  himself,  who  asserted  in  a  letter  to  the  President,  dated  Jan- 
uary 15,  1866,  that  he  could  not  legally  be  held  to  answer  for  any  act 
of  war  committed  anterior  to  the  convention,  thus  contending,  says 
Mr.  Bolles  {but  without  just  reason),  "that  every  violation  of  the 
laws  of  war  is  an  act  of  war,  for  the  perpetration  of  which,  no  matter 
how  monstrous  the  crime  may  be,  he  can  never  be  held  or  tried  by 
any  tribunal,"  and  betraying  great  mental  blindness  and  perversity  of 
heart,  etc.  But  Semmes  maintains  that  he  surrendered  on  terms,  and 
that  it  was  inconsistent  "with  good  faith  to  qualify  and  restrict  these 
terms  so  as  to  make  them  inapplicable  to  acts  of  war  that  may  be 
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claimed  to  have  been  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  "  ;  for  this  would 
put  a  man  in  the  power  of  the  opposite  party  by  allowing  that  opposite 
party  to  put  his  own  construction  on  the  laws  of  war.  He  denies,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  violated  the  laws  of  war,  and  asserts  that  the  Govern- 
ment, in  pursuing  the  course  it  did  towards  him,  \\x\.w2i\\y  entrapped  \i\vs\ 
with  the  view  of  afterwards  trying  him. 

It  is  very  certain  that  something  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  now  at  issue.  But  in  the  case  before  us  circumstances  must 
decide  as  to  the  application  of  the  general  principle  for  which  Mr. 
Eolles  contends,  admitting  its  entire  correctness,  and  admitting  for 
the  sake  of  argument  guilt  on  the  part  of  Admiral  Semmes  ;  and 
taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Semmes  is 
right,  and  Mr.  Bolles  wrong.  The  opinions  cited  seem  to  decide  the 
question  against  Semmes;  but  they  are  the  opinions  of  men  who 
regarded  Semmes  and  the  Southern  people  generally  as  rebels  and 
traitors.  Says  Dr.  Lieber,  "the  agreement  with  General  Hartsufif  is 
no  pardon  for  any  offences,  not  even  for  the  offence  of  having 
traitorously  carried  arms  against  his  own  country."  But  the  recog- 
nition of  the  South  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  a 
belligerent  power  —  a  recognition  granted  quite  early  in  the  war  — 
barred  the  right  of  the  United  States,  if  it  ever  had  such  right,  to  try 
Southern  soldiers  and  sailors  for  treason.  Hence,  if  these  were  to 
be  tried  after  the  general  surrender  for  anything,  it  could  only  be  for 
violations  of  the  laws  of  war.  Now  despite  the  opinions  of  the  able 
and  eminent  men  named  above  —  men  who  were  liable,  however,  to 
be  biassed  by  the  probable  application  of  the  principle  embodied  in 
their  opinions  —  it  is  not  consistent  with  justice,  if  with  law,  that  one 
of  the  hostile  parties  should  receive  the  formal  surrender  of  the  other 
party  on  the  express  condition  that  they  are  not  to  be  disturbed  so 
long  as  they  do  not  take  up  arms  against  the  government  and  obey 
the  laws  of  the  place  where  they  live,  and  then  subject  them  to  trial 
for  acts  committed  during  the  progress  of  hostilities.  In  the  case 
before  us  the  President  could  have  annulled  the  military  agreement 
and  have  put  things  approximately  as  they  were  before  the  agreement 
was  made;  the  generals  of  the  United  States  could  have  demanded 
unconditional  surrenders,  and  as  regards  Semmes  in  particular  they 
could  have  refused  to  accept  his  surrender,  or  he  could  have  been 
denied  the  terms  offered  all  others.  Hence  when  such  surrender  in 
general,  and  in  the  special  case  of  Semmes,  was  received,  when  it  was 
sanctioned  by  the  President,  when  Semmes  with  all  his  titles  received 
the  privileges  offered  all,  when  it  seems  that  the  attention  of  General 
Hartsuff  was  called  to  this  point  (and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
effect  would  have  been  the  same  without  proof  of  fraud  upon  the  part 
of  Semmes),  no  unprejudiced  person  can  say  that  Semmes  is  far 
from  right  when  he  asserts  that  the  Government,  in  view  of  its  subse- 
quent course,  virtually  entrapped  him.  No  one  supposes  that  Semmes 
would  have  surrendered  had  he  known  that  he  would  be  arrested  for 
trial,  and  hence  when  the  Government  accepted  his  surrender  on  the 
terms  named  in  the  parole,  it  was  in  justice  bound  to  abstain  from  all 
molestation  of  him  so  long  as  he  complied  with  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  and  assumed  by  him. 
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Nor  do  the  precedents  cited  by  Mr.  Bolles  sustain  him.  As  re- 
gards Ney,  he  was  shot  as  a  traitor,  and  the  French  government  had 
never  that  I  know  of  by  act  or  word  said  he  was  not  a  traitor.  He 
was  moreover  a  deserter.  The  United  States  government  had  in 
effect  declared  that  Semmes  was  not  a  traitor.  And  Mr.  Bolles 
agrees  with  nearly  the  whole  world  in  thinking  that  the  execution  of 
Ney  doubtless  was  "foolish,  cruel  and  unjust."  And  as  to  the 
Russian  officer,  he  was  captured  in  battle,  and,  so  far  as  Mr.  Bolles 
mentions,  he  surrendered  unconditionally,  and  hence  no  doubt  it  was 
lawful  to  try  him  ;  though  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  shoot  him 
upon  the  spot  as  one  not  deserving  to  be  taken  prisoner.  Still  his 
case  was  wholly  unlike  that  of  Admiral  Semmes.  If  the  latter  had 
been  captured  in  battle,  at  the  sinking  of  his  ship  for  example,  then 
the  cases  would  have  been  somewhat  analogous. 

I  have  argued  thus  far  on  the  admission  that  Semmes  was  guilty  of 
violating  the  laws  of  war,  and  have  shown  that  even  had  this  been 
the  case,  the  Government  had  morally  bound  itself  not  to  molest  him 
so  long  as  he  complied  with  the  terms  of  his  parole.  Yet  in  point  of 
fact  Semmes  denied  his  guilt,  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  prove  him  guilty.  Now  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  there  were 
no  formal  charges  against  him,  no  charges  in  such  a  form  that  he 
could  be  tried  upon  them.  It  had  not  even  been  determined  to  try  him, 
nor  before  what  tribunal ;  nor  had  any  evidence  been  collected.  Yet 
despite  all  this,  Semmes  w^as  arrested  without  process  of  law,  kept  in 
prison  (though  kindly  treated,  Mr.  Bolles  says)  several  months,  during 
which  the  attempt  was  made  to  get  testimony  upon  which  to  prefer 
charges  and  go  to  trial !  What  would  be  thought  of  it  if  any  of  our 
ordinary  tribunals,  to  say  nothing  of  a  mere  official,  should  order  the 
arrest  of  a  man  against  whom  there  were  no  legal  charges,  and  then 
spend  seven  months  in  getting  evidence  for  charges  ? 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  subject  of  consideration,  the 
charges  that  the  Government  attempted  to  bring. 

Represented  by  Mr.  Bolles,  the  Government  undertook  an  investi- 
gation in  five  different  directions  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
Semmes  could  be  brought  to  trial.  Answers  were  sought  to  several 
questions,  five  in  number,  and  according  to  the  answers  obtained 
Semmes  was  or  was  not  to  be  brought  to  trial.  I  shall  follow  the 
order  in  which  Mr.  Bolles  answers  these  questions,  which  is  not  the 
order  in  which  he  asks  or  names  them  ;  and  — 

ist.  Did  Semmes  violate  neutral  rights,  and  thereby  offend  against 
public  law,  so  as  to  be  brought  to  trial,  in  pursuing  United  States 
vessels  into  neutral  waters  and  there  destroying  them .'' 

The  answer  was  that  neutral  powers  should  vindicate  their  own 
rights  in  their  own  way  ;  that  is,  the  question  was  not  answered 
at  all. 

2d.  Had  Semmes  a  right  to  resort  to  the  recognised  tricks,  strata- 
gems, cheats,  etc.,  of  naval  warfare? 

It  was  at  once  decided  that,  having  been  recognised  as  a  belligerent, 
he  had  such  right. 

3d.  Had  he  a  right  to  destroy  private  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
without  any  effort  to  send  them  in  for  adjudication } 
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This  question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  from  policy  it 
seems  rather  than  from  principle.  It  was  shown  by  reference  to  the 
history  of  this  country  in  the  Revolution,  and  especially  in  the  war  of 
18 12,  that  it  had  been  the  unvarying  and  determined  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  act  just  as  the  Confederate  authorities  instructed 
Semmes  to  act.  The  instructions  given  by  President  Madison  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1812-14  to  the  naval  officers  of  that 
war  are  in  some  instances  quoted  by  Mr.  Bolles,  showing  that  Semmes 
had  under  the  authority  of  Confederate  Secretary  Mallory  acted  just 
as  those  officers  had  acted  fifty  years  before.  Hence,  being  himself 
educated  as  a  United  States  naval  officer,  Semmes  had  a  right  to 
adopt  its  policy —  a  policy  which  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  re-sanction,  in  view  not  only  of  its  own  naval  history,  but 
also  of  the  possibilities  of  war  with  a  great  naval  power. 

4th.  Was  Semmes  guilty  of  cruelty  towards  his  prisoners  ? 

After  a  very  minute  investigation,  complete  and  painstaking  in  the 
extreme,  though  wholly  ex-pafte,  it  was  decided  that  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  proof  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  cruelty  towards  prisoners, 
or  even  of  inflicting  needless  and  avoidable  hardships  and  privations. 

Four  of  the  charges  floating  at  large  in  the  country  had  thus  been 
effectually  disposed  of,  and  no  ground  had  been  found  for  bringing 
formal  charges  before  a  court  of  justice.  But  there  Avere  two  others, 
closely  related,  that  were  seemingly  more  serious.  These  may  be 
considered  under  one  head. 

5th  {a).  Was  Semmes  guilty  of  perfidy  towards  Capt.  Winslow  of 
the  Kearsarge  and  the  government  he  represented  ? 

Here  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Bolles'  statement  of  facts.  On  the  day 
of  the  fight  with  the  Alabatiia,  and  also  on  the  day  after,  Capt.  Winslow 
reported  his  victory  to  the  Navy  Department,  but  in  neither  report 
did  he  accuse  Semmes  of  perfidy  nor  allude  to  his  escape.  The  en- 
gagement took  place  on  Sunday  morning,  June  19,  1864,  and  lasted 
about  an  hour.  On  the  23d  of  June,  Semmes  published  in  the 
London  Ti?nes  an  official  account  of  the  battle,  in  which  he  accused 
Capt.  Winslow  of  violating  the  laws  of  honorable  warfare  by  firing 
into  the  Alabama  five  times  after  her  colors  were  struck.  Though 
Capt.  Winslow  was  near  England,  and  must  have  seen  this  report  and 
charge,  it  was  not  till  thirty-seven  days  later  that  he  brings  formal 
charge  against  Semmes  of  misconduct  in  the  engagement.  At  this 
dilatoriness  Mr.  Bolles  expresses  great  surprise. 

Semmes  says  in  substance  that  the  Kearsarge  coni'mntd  to  fire  after 
the  Alabama  had  struck  her  colors,  although  he  made  a  seaman  wave 
a  white  flag  in  token  of  surrender.  He  was  ready  to  surrender  him- 
self personally,  but  no  boat  came,  and  he  leaped  into  the  sea  to 
escape  going  down  with  his  ship.  He  could  have  been  picked  up 
and  made  prisoner,  and  the  conquest  thus  completed.  Being  in  the 
water,  with  no  ship  to  give  up,  he  was  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  war 
to  seek  the  enemy  personally.  No  manual  possession  had  been  ob- 
tained of  him,  and  hence  he  was  no  prisoner,  and  had  a  right  to 
escape  if  he  could. 

Mr.  Bolles  investigated  the  issue  between  Winslow  and  Semmes  by 
seeking  evidence  as  to  whether  Semmes  had  perfidiously  obtained  and 
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abused  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  But  all  the  evidence  he  obtained  — 
and  he  did  not  spare  pains  in  seeking  it  —  was  but  a  mass  of  contra- 
dictions, which,  however,  convinced  him  of  two  facts,  that  no  per- 
fidious attempt  was  provable  by  his  witnesses,  and  that  no  such 
attempt  had  indeed  been  made. 

If  the  testimony  on  this  and  other  points  was  so  favorable  to 
Semmes  when  thus  elicited,  how  much  more  so  would  it  not  have 
been  if  the  examination  had  been  conducted  in  the  presence  of 
Semmes  himself  and  able  counsel,  with  the  privilege  of  cross-exam- 
ination ?  This  should  have  satisfied  Mr.  Bolles  on  the  last  subject  of 
investigation,  viz.,  {h)  Was  Semmes  wrong  for  running  off  in  the 
DeerJwiind,  and  afterwards  re-entering  the  Confederate  service  ? 

This  question,  however,  despite  its  logical  antecedents,  which  were 
proved  by  others  and  admitted  by  himself,  Mr.  Bolles  answers  in  the 
affirmative,  and  he  asserts  that  Semmes  should  have  remained  in  the 
water  until  picked  up,  or  should  have  surrendered  himself  as  a 
prisoner  after  reaching  England.  There  was,  he  says,  no  legal  doubt 
as  to  his  being  a  prisoner.  He  quotes  President  Woolsey,  as  follows  : 
"The  manifestation  of  an  intention  to  surrender  requires  that  the 
surrender  be  carried  out  in  good  faith;  otherwise  it  is  an  act  of 
perfidy.  If  anything  prevented  Semmes  from  completing  the  sur- 
render at  the  time,  he  was  bound  to  complete  it  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. .  .  .  The  forms  of  surrender,  when  they  stop  the  actual 
process  of  war,  are  a  convention  in  fact ;  and  that  convention  Semmes 
was  bound  to  observe.  He  was  acting  perfidiousl}'^  as  long  as  he  for- 
bore to  give  himself  up  to  complete  his  surrender.  His  presence  in 
Johnston's  army  was  thus  an  act  of  perfidy  ;  for  he  was  not  an  escaped 
prisoner  of  war."  Dr.  Lieber  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  thought 
it  unwise  to  try  Semmes  on  this  ground  alone,  as  it  would  look  as  if 
the  Government  wished  to  get  at  him,  and  had  no  better  handle  for 
doing  so. 

These  several  opinions  do  not,  I  think,  require  much  examination. 
Mr.  Bolles  admits  that  the  "dilatory  complaint"  of  Capt.  Winslow 
"was  the  basis  of  the  charge  on  which  Semmes  was  ultimately  ar- 
rested,"—  a  dilatory  complaint  that  contained  "  the  first  accusation  of 
a  perfidy  so  monstrous  that  the  common  mind  fails  to  understand 
how  or  why  Capt.  Winslow  could  or  should  have  omitted,  for  nearly 
two  months,  to  make  even  an  allusion  to  the  crime,  and  that  nothing 
was  heard  from  him  upon  that  subject  until  after  he  had  been  accused 
of  a  like  offence  by  Semmes." 

Mr.  Bolles  investigated  Capt.  Winslow's  charge  with  the  result 
stated  above,  that  no  perfidious  attempt  to  procure  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  either  provable  or  had  in  fact  been  made.  Hence, 
Capt.  Winslow's  charge  goes  to  the  ground.  In  the  meantime, 
Semmes'  narrative  remains  unimpeached,  and  indeed  to  some  extent 
strengthened  by  the  mere  failure  to  sustain  Capt.  Winslow's  counter- 
charge. He  states  that  after  his  flag  was  hauled  down  the  Kearsarge 
continued  to  fire.  His  report  was  made  only  four  days  after  the 
battle,  and  was,  therefore,  not  an  answer  to  a  counter-charge  of 
perfidy  and  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  as  Capt.  Winslow's  was. 
Such  being  the  facts,  Semmes  was  freed  from  the  obligation  to  sur- 
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render  imposed  upon  him  by  "  the  manifestation  of  an  intention  to 
surrender"  as  referred  to  by  Dr.  Woolsey.  The  continuation  of  the 
Kearsarge' s  fire  was  a  refusal  of  his  surrender,  and  relieved  him  from 
the  obligation  to  complete  that  which  he  had  manifested  an  intention 
to  do.  Moreover,  Mr.  Belles  should  have  investigated  Semmes' 
charge  against  Winslow.  He  sought  out  evidence  for  charges  against 
Semmes  with  great  care ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done  him  the 
simple  justice  of  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  a  strong  fact  in  his  favor. 
Capt.  Winslow  admits,  indeed,  that  he  saw  that  the  Alabama's  flag 
had  come  down,  but  adds  that  he  could  not  ascertain  whether  it  had 
been  hauled  or  shot  down.  By  implication,  he  admits  the  truth  of 
Semmes'  charge  of  continuing  his  fire  after  the  Alabafna's  flag  had 
been  lowered,  by  saying  that  "  a  white  flag  having  been  displayed  over 
the  stern,  our  fire  was  reserved,"  which  is  but  to  say  that  the  firing 
was  kept  up  until  the  white  flag  was  displayed,  and  this  was  after  the 
flag  had  been  struck.  Semmes  was  not  able  to  know  Capt.  Winslow's 
thoughts  and  intentions,  and  was  justified  in  attempting  to  escape. 
And  as  he  was  not  either  actually  or  technically  a  prisoner,  he  was 
also  justified  in  re-entering  the  Confederate  service.  At  any  rate,  the 
Government  had  such  a  small  "  handle  "  that  it  was  thought  unwise 
to  use  it,  for  fear,  perhaps,  of  its  breaking  under  the  weight  it  would 
have  to  bear.  It  was  not  thought  worth  the  while  to  try  him  before  a 
military  court,  for  such  a  court  in  times  of  peace  is  repugnant  to  the 
American  mind.  And  as  no  appreciable  difterence  was  produced  in 
the  result  of  the  war  by  Semmes'  perfidious  escape,  and  as  some  were 
at  liberty  who  were  more  guilty  than  he,  he  was  discharged  without  a 
trial. 

Despite  the  defence  IMr.  Bolles  makes  of  Semmes  against  Edward 
Everett,  who  denounced  him  in  the  New  York  Ledger  for  1864  as  a 
pirate  without  honor  and  without  courage ;  despite  his  amusing 
"  touching  up  "  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  speaking  of  Semmes 
in  his  Annual  Report  for  1864  as  a  corsair  that  disregarded  the  laws  of 
war,  and  who  could  not  relieve  himself  of  his  obligations  as  prisoner 
of  war  until  he  was  regularly  exchanged;  despite  the  splendid  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Semmes'  untiring  zeal,  energy  and  daring,  and 
despite  his  statement  that  he  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  deny 
him  gallantry  and  courage,  he  makes  a  rather  unworthy  fling  at  the 
gentleman  whom  he  has  defended  and  praised,  in  calling  him  a  "dis- 
charged culprit."  Semmes  attributes  his  pardon,  indirectly  of  course, 
to  the  struggle  between  President  Johnson  and  Congress,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "when  rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  get  their  rights."  Mr. 
Bolles  tries  to  show  that  Semmes  was  "as  mistaken  in  his  facts  as 
[he  was]  ungrateful  in  his  sentiments."  Semmes,  along  with  others, 
was  pardoned  in  December  1868  ;  he  was  discharged  from  custody 
without  trial  in  April  1866.  Yet  Mr.  Bolles  seems  to  think  that 
Semmes  has  confounded  his  discharge  and  his  pardon.  In  this  con- 
nection he  reminds  the  "  discharged  culprit "  that  his  pardon  was  no 
pardon  at  all  except  for  treason,  and  that  he  was  still  amenable  to 
the  courts,  both  civil  and  military,  for  every  other  offence.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  that  in  a  matter  so  vitally  concerning  himself,  Admiral 
Semmes  did  not  know  the  difference  between  his  discharge  in  1866 
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and  his  pardon  in  1868,  and  he  was  certainly  not  alone  in  thinking 
that  President  Johnson's  several  pardon  proclamations  were  very 
much  influenced,  if  not  caused,  by  his  memorable  and  unfortunate 
"quarrel  "  with  Congress. 

Joseph  A.  Turner. 


A   SUMMER   LOVE. 


THE  willow's  shadow  slumbers  on  the  lake ; 
In  dreams  the  moonlight  wanders  by  the  shore  ; 
I  dream,  O  little  one,  for  thy  sweet  sake, 
A  dream  whose  charm  with  this  last  night  is  o'er  I 

This  summer's  one  flirtation  is  the  best, 

The  sweetest,  since  my  first  boy-love  for  Lilian ; 

This  little  wild  rose  fairer  than  the  rest, 

Than  even  my  proud  betrothed  with  half-a-million. 

0  little  wild  rose,  slumber  soft  and  pink  ! 

1  may  not  love  you  even  if  I  could  ; 
'Tis  only  in  a  dream  I  dare  to  think 

—  If  it  might  be!  If  she,  sweet  child  and  good, 

Could  e'er  call  up,  with  her  most  witching  power, 
Such  visions  of  pure  youth  and  love  to  me  — 
Could  always  make  me  feel  as  in  this  hour, 
How  close  pure  heavenly  things  our  life  might  be  ! 

Yet  here's  one  summer  more  to  bid  good-bye, 
And  here's  a  winter  in  which  I  must  wed  : 
Yet  for  one  summer's  love  I  breathe  a  sigh. 
And  for  one  summer,  fairest  of  the  dead ! 


A  forget-me-not  spray  and  a  rose-bud, 

In  a  little  hand  half-cold  ; 
A  wide,  old,  soft-cushioned  arm-chair. 

South-breeze  in  the  house-porch  old  ; 
A  long  game  played  on  the  oak-floor, 

Leaf-shadow  'gainst  sunshine  gold. 
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Which  side,  will  win  her  ?     The  shadows 

Flutter  o'er  face  and  hair  ; 
The  sunshine  falls  on  the  golden  locks, 

The  shadows  of  pain  fall  there  — 
In  those  eyes  of  forget-me-not  blue  ;  yet, 

Oh  !  the  rose-bud  mouth  is  fair ! 

Plucked  flowers  of  a  new,  sweet  summer ! 

0  love,  for  I  cannot  stay, — 

Come  take  them  ;  and  take,  my  darling, 

The  sweetness  that  fades  away 
From  the  blue  eyes  —  and  gather  my  roses  — 

1  will  not  die  to-day  ! 

One  summer's  harvest !     O  summer, 

Whence  tares  in  the  smiling  grain  ? 
Yet  never  he  meant  her  sorrow, 

Scarcely  a  moment's  pain : 
The  stars  shine  over  the  darksome  hills, 

And  he  rides  with  might  and  main. 

O  little  love,  wait !     O  spirit,  wait ! 

She  is  waiting  with  strength  and  might. 
O  little  one,  wait !     Take  one  sweet  kiss 

Before  thou  fadest  from  sight. 
O  sweet  child,  wait !     She  wills  to  wait, 

And  the  will  and  the  body  fight. 

"  O  darling,  hurry  !  "     Her  thoughts  fly  fast. 
"Wait,  little  one  !"  far  is  said: — 
The  angel  stands  by  her  side  ;  the  steed 

Bows  heavily,  neck  and  head : — 
A  leap,  a  hurrying  foot — O  love! 
She  lies  in  his  arms  —  lies  dead. 

The  forget-me-not  light  of  her  eyes  he  sees. 

With  the  last  look's  tender  ray ; 
The  spray  of  flowers  is  his  own ;  the  bud 

Too  close  in  the  dead  hand  lay ; 
Forget-me-not  angels  left  to  him. 

And  the  rose  was  taken  away. 

Ette. 


INDIVIDUALITY. 

••  TN  union  there  is  strength,"  when  ajDplied  as  a  law  of  physics, 
A  is  good,  but  as  a  law  of  mind  it  is  a  sophism.  The  whole 
usefulness  of  man  depends  upon  his  capacity  for  segregation.  So 
long  as  he  is  able  to  maintain  his  identity,  just  so  long  does  he  help 
progress  :  when  he  has  surrendered  this  and  given  himself  over  a 
slave  to  the  belief  or  authority  of  another,  he  becomes  as  it  were  but 
little  better  than  a  mere  animal. 

We  do  not  advocate  that  exclusiveness  of  thought  and  sentiment 
which  would  destroy  artificial  society  and  verge  on  anarchy.  We 
seek  that  freedom  of  manhood,  that  personal  liberty  of  thought,  speech 
and  action  which  renders  mind  valuable,  bold  in  conception  of  ideas 
and  opinions,  and  fearless  in  their  expression.  The  man  is  not  for 
the  state  or  society,  but  they  are  for  the  man.  By  his  welfare  and 
happiness  shall  they  be  judged,  stand  or  fall.  His  right  hand  is  his 
own,  his  head  and  heart  are  a  unit,  and  he  should  think  ill  of  him- 
self were  he  put  in  a  bundle  of  sticks  as  an  experiment.  There  be 
who  would  throw  all  mankind  into  a  sort  of  social  or  political  hotch- 
potch and  divide  the  inheritance.  We  say  :  leave  us  our  little  plot ;  we 
will  have  our  own,  will  work  and  be  responsible  alone  to  ourselves  and 
Him.  These  lives  are  unlovely  to  us  when  the  road  is  all  level  and 
direct ;  no  cliffs,  no  ravines  ;  we  like  to  go  zig-zag  and  stop  by  the 
wayside.  The  stream  in  the  average  winds  no  less  north,  south,  east 
or  west  because  it  doubles  round  boulders,  dashes  over  precipices, 
and  flows  idly  through  valley  and  field.  Let  hawks  and  eagles  swoop 
straight  upon  their  prey :  we  like  to  play  in  eddies  a  while  before  we 
shoot  off  to  the  great  level  and  are  forgotten.  We  prefer  lives  like 
rolling  landscapes,  where  there  are  hills  and  valleys,  and  where  we 
have  glad  surprises  of  new  sunsets,  glimpses  of  shaded  valleys  and 
cool  glens.  Just  a  little  strife,  and  we  enjoy  our  rest  all  the  better. 
We  like  to  go  by  fits  and  starts,  to  loiter  and  taste  and  rest.  Let  us 
be.  The  tortoise  wins  oftener  than  the  hare.  We  would  not  win 
just  yet.  It  would  please  us  that  the  laurels  of  this  life  should  come 
and  go  in  bright  possibilities,  always  before  us  like  will-o'-the-wisps, 
luring  us  on  to  nobler  efforts  and  deeper  thought ;  and  when  we  are  just 
in  sight  of  the  graveyard,  we  would  hunt  them  down,  hug  them  to  our 
bosoms,  and  then  go  down  and  out  of  sight  blessed  and  consoled  in 
the  solemn  hour  by  our  merited  applause. 

Let  us  drink  at  all  the  fountains.  No  hurry,  no  haste,  no  panting 
breath  or  labored  sides.  We  would  not  that  our  work  should  culmi- 
nate until  we  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  dark  river.  Otherwise  we 
should  have  no  hope,  no  aim ;  lifeless,  passionless,  cold,  we  could 
but  sit  and  hold  our  hands,  begging  for  death.  Sleep !  Be  calm  ! 
To-morrow  the  sunlight  will  again  be  on  the  hills,  the  nerve  be  steady 
and  the  arm  strong.  Work  !  Be  up  !  Watch !  To-day  the  Angel 
may  trouble  the  waters,  and  the  Bridegroom  come  home  to  his  house. 
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Why  do  we  dread  signing  our  names,  fearing  lest  our  opinions  shall 
be  unwelcome  and  we  be  dragged  to  judgment?  Where  is  my  place? 
I  must  find  it.  Then  I  shall  be  happy  ;  then  I  shall  serve  acceptably. 
I  shall  fit  it  as  perfectly  as  fits  the  stone  cut  by  the  hewer ;  I  shall  be 
vital  then,  I  shall  be  force.  Be  men  !  Turn,  claim  elbow-room,  and 
hold  up  your  heads  !  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  It  is 
genius  that  goes  into  waste  places  and  makes  something  good  out  of 
cast-off"  and  refuse.  There  are  but  twenty-six  letters  in  the  alphabet ; 
put  them  together  and  claim  your  work.  "  Bah  !  "  said  Henry  VIII. 
"  the  best  barrister  among  you  can  do  no  more  than  refer."  Take  your 
hands  out  of  your  pockets  and  speak  out  boldly.  Plato  only  told 
what  he  had  learned,  and  Shakspeare  adroitly  rehashes  what  was  said 
years  aq^one.  Draw  your  sword  and  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  claiming 
your  supremacy  as  though  Alexander  had  not  lived.  There  is  no 
originalit}^  The  harvest  is  sown  and  ripe  already;  thrust  in  your 
sickle,  cut  down,  bind  and  garner :  it  is  yours.  Be  done  with  quota- 
tion marks. 

Our  Defence. 

We  are  of  a  class  that  looks  upon  reason  as  the  undoubted  centre 
of  authority  for  human  guidance,  and  back  to  which  can  be  relegated 
all  rules,  laws  and  customs  which  you  of  society  so  slavishly  worship. 
If  your  custom  is  the  result  of  design  and  not  of  accident,  then  because 
thought  progresses  your  rules  must  be  widened  and  patched  and 
mended.  For  this  reason  we  claim  our  right  to  walk  over  them  when 
they  stand  in  our  way.  We  do  not  want  to  tear  down  and  destroy. 
Why,  no.  When  these  things  stand  in  our  way  —  in  the  way  not  only 
of  our  convenience  but  of  our  actual  progress  and  welfare  —  we  very 
kindly  ask  you,  "Now  remove  us  these  precedents,  will  you?"  We 
are  not  of  those  Radicals  who  catch  eagerly  at  every  semblance  of 
reform,  and  rush  headlong  and  ruthlessly  through  all  your  time-honored 
customs,  and  sneer  at  them  because  they  are  old.  We  do  not  dislike 
your  rules  simply  because  they  have  moss  on  them  ;  we  just  ask  you 
to  lift  them  up  now  and  then,  when  they  are  standing  as  stumbling- 
blocks  in  our  way,  when  we  know  they  are  injurious.  "  Yes,  but,"  you 
say,  "how  do  you  know  they  are  injurious?  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  you  are  mistaken  than  that  these  of  so  long  standing  should  be 
wrong?"  Now,  there  is  just  where  we  feel  hurt.  You  say  to  us,  "I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  !  "  How  do  you  know  it?  Can  you 
demonstrate  it?  Can  you  publish  your  testimony  and  confidently  say 
to  us,  "  Here, /^^rd"  is  the  irrefragable  proof;  doubt  at  your  peril"? 
This  you  cannot  do,  and  yet  we  believe  you.  Why?  Because  you 
tell  us  there  is  a  nameless  power  which  enables  the  mind  to  lay  hold 
upon  and  believe,  yea,  find  comfort  in  things  too  shadowy  for  sight,  too 
vague  for  demonstration,  too  spiritual  for  proof.  Be  just  then,  and 
believe  us  when  we  tell  you  that  through  this  same  power  we  know 
that  to  follow  nine-tenths  of  your  dearest  and  most  sacred  customs 
would  cramp  and  chill  and  freeze  out  all  the  finer  sentiment  we  have. 
Why  do  we  Americans  permit  ourselves  to  be  so  slavishly  ruled  by 
what  some  by-gone  worthy  has  done  ?  Is  there  no  artist  save  in 
Italy  ?     Is  there  no  metaphysician  save  in  Germany  ?     Is  there  no 
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poet  or  philosopher  save  in  England  ?  "  I  know  an  American,"  says 
a  traveller,  "  because  he  always  buys  a  Jirst-dass  passage.'"  "  Why  do 
you  not  set  up  a  shop  and  shave  your  customers  for  ten  cents  a  head  ?  " 
we  asked  of  our  barber.  "  I  tried  it ;  they  would  not  patronise  me  ;  / 
was  too  cheap!"  Because  Solon,  Lycurgus  and  Justinian  laid  down 
certain  elementary  principles  of  law,  must  Blackstone  surrender  his 
pen  to  the  rust,  and  Kent  go  to  his  grave  in  silence  ?  Because  Fabius 
retreated  before  Hannibal  and  destroyed  his  forces,  must  no  more 
Napoleons  attempt  to  winter  their  troops  in  a  distant  Moscow?  Be- 
cause Calvin  was  a  predestinarian,  and  Wesley  believed  in  the  dogma 
of  free-will,  are  we  forever  to  shut  our  mouths  and  stop  the  inquiries 
of  our  brain,  not  daring  to  lay  claim  to  the  life  to  come  under  any 
other  wing?  Because  Beau  Brummel  wore  his  coat-skirts  eight  inches 
long,  shall  we  not  have  permission  to  let  ours  touch  our  heels? 
Verily  it  is  better  to  be  a  defaulter  than  to  drink  tea  out  of  a  saucer, 
or  eat  hash  with  a  knife.  O  nation,  mighty  in  little  things  !  why  will 
ye  try  to  make  women  of  all  your  sons  ?  You  call  us  transcenden- 
talists.  You  say  we  are  forever  roving  beyond  the  now,  and  seeking 
to  find  a  reason  for  the  to-morrow  in  the  yesterday.  You  say  we  have 
impossible  ideals,  and  disturb  the  fixed  order  of  things,  striving  to 
bring  all  things  to  the  standard  of  the  unreal.  Well,  perhaps  we  are 
of  this  abused  class,  if  class  indeed  you  can  call  it.  But  maybe  Kant 
was  not  altogether  right,  and  the  ideal  is  not  so  very  unreal  after  all. 
At  least  we  are  of  those  who,  never  denying  material  existence  and 
its  boundless  claims  to  tutorship,  yet  find  a  higher  height,  a  deeper 
depth  and  a  purer  air  in  which  we  do  hope  to  inhale  a  better  breath, 
and  to  live  a  loftier  and  nobler  life.  What  is  your  idol  ?  Is  it  wealth  ? 
Is  it  national  fame?  Is  it  notoriety?  Is  it  popularity ?  Is  it  to  be 
an  autocrat  in  society?  So  be  it.  These  are  good.  A  rich  man 
may  hardly  enter  in ;  yet  we  do  not  say  that  Rothschild  is  accursed. 
Still  we,  whom  you  so  readily  condemn,  acknowledge  but  one  thing 
on  earth  as  having  inherent  value,  and  that  thing  is  the  human  mind. 
All  things  else  are  valuable  only  as  they  relate  to  this.  To  develop 
this  to  its  highest,  most  harmonious  and  truly  consistent  whole,  this 
our  religion,  this  our  happiness,  this  our  life-object.  If  you  fail  to 
understand  us  and  our  motives,  is  it  our  fault  entirely  ?  Shall  we  do 
good  for  praise  of  men  and  proclaim  our  work  from  the  house-tops  ? 
or  shall  we  work  for  duty's  sake,  and  find  great  joy  in  well-being  ? 
This  it  is  makes  material  our  efforts  and  our  seclusiveness.  Is  it 
better  to  have  consciousness  of  duty  performed  and  lie  under  con- 
demnation of  men  for  time  wasted,  or,  forgetting  our  day  and  talents, 
misspend  life  and  do  violence  to  conviction  for  glory  among  men  ? 
Trite,  you  say,  and  a  question  long  answered.  True  ;  but  do  you  not 
constantly  by  your  murmurings  in  effect  appeal  from  the  decision  ? 
The  highest  duty  we  owe  is  to  ourselves  !  Learn,  that  you  may  know 
yourselves  ;  knowing,  love  the  good  and  correct  the  eyil.  Solomon 
nor  yet  David  ever  gave  utterance  to  a  more  sublime  truth  or  sounder 
moral  precept  than  does  Polonius  to  Laertes  when  he  says,  "  Be  true 
to  thyself."  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you  " 
never  was  meant  as  a  higher  duty  than  we  first  owe  to  ourselves. 
Then  why  look  with  such  suspicion  upon  those  whose  ideas  struggle 
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for  a  loftier  resting-place  ?  "  Doubt,"  say  the  sages,  "  is  the  be- 
ginning of  all  wisdom."  Does  Buddha  still  have  to  seek  the  wilder- 
ness, and  Mahomet  the  cave,  because  forsooth  their  fathers  held 
unsound  beliefs  ?  Does  Galileo  still  have  to  go  into  confinement 
because  Copernicus  knows  nothing  of  astronomy  ? 

The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Atlantic  Cable,  and 
the  Central  Pacific  Railway,  ought  to  teach  you  that  we  are  growing 
better,  not  worse,  and  that  there  is  room  for  more  pre-emptions  in  the 
world  of  ideas.  The  Santo  Domingo  scheme  is  of  much  less  import- 
ance to  you  than  the  number  of  divorces  granted  by  your  courts. 
Don't  fret  because  you  can't  convince  the  masses  that  constitutional 
liberty  is  being  jeoparded.  The  masses  don't  think.  Educate  them, 
and  you  will  have  no  need  to  spend  your  time  making  stump  speeches. 
Build  hvo  school-houses  and  one  church,  and  do  not  hold  up  your 
hands  in  horror  when  we  try  to  show  you  you  are  making  your  ]\Iaster's 
cause  ridiculous  singing  "  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains "  when 
the  Five  Points  is  a  den  of  thieves.  Send  your  missionaries  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  but  give  them  a  dictionary  as  well  as  a  Bible. 
Religion  based  upon  ignorance  and  a  fear  of  the  devil  is  a  monstrosity. 
Are  there  those  in  your  social  circles  with  whom  you  have  not  perfect 
sympathy  and  congeniality  ?  Think  of  it !  You  brand  them  with 
egotism,  conceit,  self-importance,  because  they  cannot  or  will  not  fall 
in  with  all  your  little  "rules  and  regulations."  Are  you  sure  they  are 
not  above  you,  and  your  conventionalities  will  not  permit  you  to  get 
up  to  them  ?  Is  it  not  because  their  nature  is  strung  a  little  higher, 
or  something  deeper  and  finer  than  yours,  that  they  never  show  you 
a  perfectly  even  nature  ?  If  they  are  gay,  you  accuse  them  of  levity ; 
if  they  are  argumentative,  you  say  they  are  dogmatic  and  egotistical ; 
if  they  are  speculative,  you  say  they  are  Utopian  and  absurd.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  this  dogmatism  was  the  consciousness  of  a 
higher  thoughtfulness  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  broader  and  better 
belief?  It  might  be  so  :  think  of  it.  Perhaps  you  are  doing  injustice 
in  your  sneers  at  the  man.  Not  to  the  man :  by  no  means.  We  are 
not  so  sure  that  Latimer  was  very  unfortunate  because  burned  at  the 
stake.  Your  injustice  is  to  the  idea,  and  —  to  yourself,  when  you  will 
not  or  cannot  see  the  good. 

But  you  think  there  cannot  be  a  higher  or  a  purer  life  than  the  one 
you  live.  You  must  get  on  the  mountain-top'before  you  say  there  is 
no  valley  beyond.  El  Dorado,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  been  found :  are 
you  then  to  draw  a  line  in  the  pathway  of  the  westward  star  and  say, 
"  Stop  here  ;  the  work  is  futile  ;  El  Dorado  is  a  myth  "  ?  Surely  not. 
El  Dorado  may  not  be  found,  but  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has 
been,  and  the  serf  from  Russia,  the  peasant  from  Germany,  France 
and  Switzerland,  and  the  oppressed  from  Ireland,  come  out  from  their 
turbulence  and  their  hunger,  stake  off  their  little  homes,  and  say, 
"Here  is  Arcadia  !  this  is  peace  !  "  Because  you  say  Utopia  cannot 
be  found,  are  you  to  lay  your  hand  heavily  on  the  philosopher's  arm, 
and  say  to  him,  "  Stop,  my  friend  ;  it  may  not  be  ;  there  is  no  Utopia  "  ? 
Let  us  hope.  Naturalists  say  there  is  a  fish  that  dives  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  deep  where  veritably  fathom-line  can  never  come,  and 
lives  happily  though  the  pressure  is  thousands  of  tons  to  the  square 
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inch.  They  tell  us  there  is  a  bird  that  soars  into  atmospheres  so  rare 
that  silence  is  its  only  citizen,  and  wheels  about  in  the  solitude.  Can 
we  not  be  allowed  to  get  a  little  below  or  above  or  beyond  our  ordinary 
life  and  thought  ?  "  Put  on  your  gloves,"  says  Miss  Sophronia  at  the 
ball,  "or  some  one  will  call  you  odd."  And  the  man  is  afraid  ;  and 
manhood  depreciates.  Are  we  to  sit  down  among  your  effeminate 
little  customs,  and  say  "Here  we  are:  the  work  has  all  been  done; 
let  us  wait  for  death  "  ?  Has  the  plummet  gone  to  the  rocks  below, 
and  the  arrow  reached  the  ceiling?  Good  Mrs.  Grundy!  can  no 
narcotic  be  found  .''  It  would  be  so  convenient  if  she  could  go  to 
sleep  for  awhile.  Those  you  laugh  at  for  being  dreamers  and  specu- 
lators, who  fret  at  the  order  of  things,  and  by  so  doing  provoke  your 
solemn  contempt,  these  are  they  who  live.  "  But,"  you  say,  "  they  do 
not  love  like  we  do.  Why  not  be  happy,  and  dance  and  drive  and 
flirt  ? "  But  they  do  love.  Get  into  their  hearts  ;  there  the  finer, 
more  acute  sensibility  calls  out  like  him  of  old,  "Oh!  why  am  /  not 
loved  !  "  The  love  of  which  you  speak  they  know  nothing.  You 
discourage  them.  You  say  this  is  true  love.  They  lay  their  hands 
on  their  hearts,  but  they  do  not  leap.  The  Ruler  says,  "  She  is  dead." 
The  Master  said,  "  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  !  "  and  the  people 
smile.  A  great  and  good  man  has  said,  "  Nay,  if  they  tell  you  their 
whole  thought,  they  will  own  that  love  seems  to  them  the  last  and 
highest  gift  of  nature.  Like  the  young  Mozart,  they  are  ready  to 
cry  ten  times  a  day  'But  are  you  sure  you  love  me?'"  You  sa}^ 
"  Now  I  am  happy !  "  and  they  draw  into  themselves  and  wonder  if 
this  be  indeed  happiness  why  it  is  so  unattractive  to  them.  You 
laugh  and  cry  out,  "  Now  we  enjoy  ourselves  !  "  and  they  strut  away 
sadly ;  the  dance  is  giddy,  and  these  things  pain  them.  Not  that 
they  do  not  these.  Oh  no  !  they  are  gracious  and  pleasing.  But 
they  are  the  Now.  The  glory  is  in  the  To  Come  !  These  are  means  : 
why  make  them  aims  and  ends?  "Every  man  is  conscious. that  he 
leads  two  lives,"  says  one  whose  observation  and  research  have  left 
him  a  well-stored  mind  ;  "  the  one  trivial  and  ordinar}^,  the  other  sacred 
and  recluse  ;  one  which  he  carries  into  society  and  the  dinner-table, 
the  other  in  which  his  youth  and  aspiration  survive  for  him,  and  which 
is  confidence  between  himself  and  God.  Both  may  be  equally  sincere, 
and  there  need  be  no  contradiction  between  them,  any  more  than  in 
a  healthy  man  between  soul  and  body.  If  the  life  be  real  and 
earnest,  its  results  will  be  real  and  earnest  too.  But  no  man  can 
produce  great  things  who  is  not  thoroughly  sincere  in  dealing  with 
himself;  who  would  not  exchange  the  finest  show  for  the  poorest 
reality  ;  who  does  not  so  love  his  work,  that  he  is  not  only  glad  to 
give  himself  for  it,  but  finds  rather  a  gain  than  a  sacrifice  in  the  sur- 
render." And  this  is  the  secret.  Nirvana  is  not  found  with  a  tear, 
but  with  a  smile. 

M.  F.  Taylor. 


PHTHA. 


SAW  two  palm-trees  and  a  small  green  well, 
And  all  around  the  wasted  desert,  where, 
With  noiseless  tread  a  lion  from  his  lair 
Strode  o'er  the  red  sand  like  a  sentinel ; 
And  through  the  prints  left  where  his  footsteps  fell 
He  swept  his  tail  till  all  was  smooth  and  fair, 
Nor  sign  remained,  no  more  than  in  the  air 
Lives  the  sad  clamor  of  a  passing  bell. 
And  still  he  trod  the  sand  with  rhythmic  feet, 
And  still  the  vulture  soared  above  him  high. 
And  still  that  besom  swept  his  pathway  neat 
And  filled  the  pit-holes  sunken  by  his  thigh  ; 
And  still  the  sun  poured  down  its  thirsty  heat, — 
Yet  ne'er  gazelle  came  that  lone  fountain  nigh. 

O  Spirit  veiled  in  Nature  !  Subtile  Will ! 

O  Fire  !  O  Ether,  warming  yet  unseen  ! 

O  Word  in  Work  !  O  Majesty  serene 

Of  toneless  music,  womb  of  life's  long  thrill, 

Inconceivable  Phtha,  we  feel  Thee  still ! 

In  vain  thou  sweepst  thy  lion  footsteps  clean, 

In  vain  thou  drawest  thy  pitiful  veil  between 

Thine  awful  height  and  us  so  mean  and  ill. 

The  temple  knows  its  goddess,  though  she  come 

In  beggar's  tatters,  and  amid  the  press 

Of  ribald  scoffers,  to  the  fane  wherefrom 

The  idle  winds  long  since  in  wilfulness 

Brushed  off  the  ashes  cold.     We  feel  no  less, 

Nor  better  know  thee,  Phtha,  divine  and  dumb! 


Edward  Spencer. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

"By  the   Street  of  By-and-Bye  we  will  arrive  at  the  House 

OF  Never." 

THUS  runs  an  old  Spanish  proverb ;  and  in  it  lies  hidden  ihe 
beginning,  and  the  end  too,  of  many  promises  other  than 
Spanish.  "Never  do  until  to-morrow  or  next  day  what  should  be 
done  to-day,"  is  the  motto  of  more  than  half  of  the  human  family ; 
and  to  many  promises  for  fulfilment  to-morrow,  to-morrow  never 
comes.  Certain  promises  are  easier  to  make  than  certain  others,  and 
we  find  in  every-day  life  that  those  who  promise  most  perform  least. 
In  fashionable  life  especially  do  we  find  this  true  ;  and  our  fair  friends 
are  to  some  extent  pardonable  if  they  sometimes  promise  when  they 
are  in  perplexity  to  know  what  else  they  should  do,  when  all  around 
them  are  fluttering,  anxious  suitors,  seeking  the  same  answer  to  the 
same  question.  Not  unfrequently  they  all  get  it,  only  to  find  that 
there  is  but  one  whose  to-morrow  is  particularly  bright,  because  to 
him  alone  comes  the  whispered  "  Yes  "  as  a  verity.  We  are  led  to 
moralising  on  promises  by  another  dream  that  came  to  Colonel 
Sparks  in  the  midnight  watches  on  the  same  night  he  had  gone  to 
the  opera.  The  dream  promised  well ;  its  realisation  never  came. 
Only  one  promise  made  by  Colonel  Sparks  to  Senorita  Pico  the  next 
morning,  in  the  years  that  were  to  come  met  with  its  fulfilment. 

Archie,  who  was  sleeping  in  the  dressing-room  adjoining  the 
Colonel's  chamber,  was  wakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep  by  hearing 
his  master  laughing  and  talking  as  if  he  were  entertaining  some 
comrade.  Lighting  a  little  wax-taper,  he  entered  the  room  and  found 
the  Colonel  sitting  up  in  bed,  talking  earnestly,  although  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  still  sleeping.  His  mind  seemed  much  excited, 
and  swayed  from  the  possible  and  rational  to  the  impossible  and 
ridiculous,  as  a  sane  mind  can  only  do  in  sleep ;  and  at  first  Archie 
could  only  gaze  at  his  master  in  fear  and  wonder  as  he  assumed  the 
most  grotesque  attitudes,  and  muttered  one  moment  words  of  tender- 
ness, at  another  the  oddest  expressions,  much  in  the  following 
fashion  — 

"  Yes,  my  beautiful  Pico,  you  love  me ;  your  eyes  tell  me  so. 
Away,  Zurbano  !  That  was  the  name  she  called  him.  Zurbano  !  Ha, 
ha,  he,  he !  Pico  says  you  are  a  dried  mackerel  with  a  garnish  of 
garlic.  Marry  you  indeed !  She  will  be  my  bride,  and  the  mistress 
of  Mallow  Marsh  with  three  thousand  a-year  pin-money.  The  priest 
shall  join  us  without  delay,  and  favoring  winds  shall  speed  us  to  old 
England.  Zurbano,  you  look  like  an  attenuated  spider.  Pico,  just 
look  at  him ;  he  has  claws  like  a  lobster  instead  of  fingers,  ha,  ha ! 
Pico,  will  you  go  to  the  priest  ?  Don't  say  '  By-and-bye,  Colonel ' ; 
no,  no ! " 
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*'  Gone  daft ! "  was  Archie's  sad  exclamation,  as  he  energetically 
seized  his  master  by  the  shoulder  for  the  purpose  of  waking  him  up. 
"  Sa}^,  Master  Hampden,  for  God's  sake  don't !  " 

"  Don't  what,  you  fool  ? "  asked  the  Colonel,  as  he  slowly  rubbed 
and  opened  his  eyes. 

"  I  was  afeared  'twas  you  going  to  be  the  fool,  Master,  because  you 
looked  as  if  you  was  going  into  a  rave ;  and  it  was  all  about  that 
Miss  Pico,  Lord  help  us." 

"What  did  you  wake  me  for,  Archie?  I  was  asleep  and  dreaming 
a  beautiful  dream." 

"  It  was  queer  sleep.  Master  Hampden,  for  you  who  used  to 
straighten  out  on  your  left  side  and  never  stir  till  dawn,  to  be 
cavortin'  around  in  bed  and  talkin'  about  love,  and  seein'  a  man 
with  lobster's  claws  for  fingers.  If  I  hadn't  a  felt  so  solemn,  Master, 
I  could  a  laughed." 

"Laugh  then,  clown,  and  go  to  bed  again.  I  shall  sleep  as  I 
choose,  and  you  may  sleep  if  you  can." 

Archie  went  slowly  back  to  bed,  muttering  to  himself,  "  He'll  go 
daft  if  he  stays  here ;  and  then  I'll  lose  a  good  master,  and  the  army 
a  better  colonel  than  the  haverage."  Had  Archie  only  been  in  a 
good  humor  he  would  have  sworn  that  his  master's  loss  could  not  be 
supplied  in  all  England. 

The  dressing-room  opening  into  Senora  La  Riva's  chamber  stood 
ajar.  The  mother  had  completed  the  finishing  touches  to  her  morning 
toilet,  and  was  now  seated  in  an  easy-chair  carrying  on  an  animated 
conversation  with  her  daughter,  who  stood  en  deshabille  before  a  mirror 
arranging  the  rich  masses  of  glossy  black  hair  that  rested  in  light 
waves  on  her  snowy  neck  and  shoulders,  while  she  now  and  then 
stopped  long  enough  to  peep  at  Mamma  from  the  dressing-room. 

"  Pico,  you  must  be  friendly  with  Zurbano,  Send  Gaspar  with  a 
little  billet,  explain  to  Senor  the  Colonel,  and  invite  Zurbano  to  meet 
him  very  soon." 

"  Mamma,  Zurbano  Armero  is  an  old  donkey.  Were  he  not  rich 
he  would  starve,  for  he  has  not  brains  enough  to  gain  him  a  living. 
Were  he  not  rich,  Mamma,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  sue  for  the 
hand  of  Pico  La  Riva." 

"  But  he  is  rich,  my  daughter,  and  having  sued,  has  been  accepted." 

"  Has  made  a  bid  and  purchased,  you  mean.  Mamma.  I  am  not 
a  Circassian  slave,  but  a  free-born  Castilian,  and  yet  I  am  sold." 

"Pico,  what  do  you  desire.?  You  know  why  it  is  you  must  wed 
Armero  ;  your  father  is  largely  indebted  to  him.  The  estates  are  all 
encumbered  by  his  liens ;  we  live  in  this  house  because  he  says  we 
may,  and  if  it  be  a  sacrifice  on  your  part  to  fulfill  the  contract  already 
made,  think  of  the  sacrifice  your  father  would  be  compelled  to  make, 
and  nerve  yourself  to  save  his  gray  hairs  from  more  sorrow." 

"  What  did  father  go  to  the  Santa  Rosa  vineyard  for.  Mamma  ?  " 

"  To  see  what  was  left  of  the  vineyard,  Pico.  Santa  Rosa  has 
been  only  a  camp  for  months — first  the  French,  then  the  allies,  and 
your  father  fears  that  the  vineyard  is  entirely  destroyed.  Should  that 
prove  true,  and  our  other  estate  share  the  same  fate,  where  is  our 
income?    Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  wherewith  to  pay  Zur- 
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bano  Armero  his  annual  interest?  Marry  Armero,  Pico,  and  a  mar- 
riage settlement  such  as  I  shall  dictate  will  pay  old  scores,  and 
relieving  your  father,  enable  him  to  live  and  die  a  gentleman." 

"  Oh,  say  no  more.  Mamma,  I  shall  do  as  I  have  promised ;  but 
pledge  me  that  you  will  bleed  the  old  donkey  well  in  the  settlement." 
And  the  little  beauty  impatiently  tossed  her  head,  and  laughed 
strangely,  while  her  eyes  glittered  with  a  peculiar  light,  as  if  it  were 
kindled  by  some  hidden  and  most  malicious  thought  that  only  dared 
to  flash  out  just  a  little  bit. 

"Trust  me,  Pico,  he  shall  pay  a  round  price." 

"  He  should  indeed,  sweet  mother,"  and  with  another  strange 
mocking  laugh  Pico  surveyed  her  own  beautiful  face  and  shoulde.rs  in 
the  mirror  before  her,  making  a  queer  grimace  as  she  thought  of 
Arm.ero.  Suddenly  peeping  in  at  her  mamma,  who  now  sat  in 
silence,  as  if  calculating  how  far  the  old  Spaniard  would  submit  to 
bleeding  in  the  settlement,  she  questioned,  "And  what  shall  I  tell 
Colonel  Sparks,  Mamma?" 

"Why  need  you  tell  him  anything,  Pico?" 

"Because  he  has  told  me  something,  and  will  have  an  answer." 

"  No  ? " 

"  Yes,  Mamma,  he  has,  and  Zurbano  suspects  I  am  not  so  loyal  a 
subject  as  he  would  have  me.  We  had  a  precious  quarrel  last  night, 
and  I  made  him  obey.  I  think  it  was  his  first  lesson,  for  he  was  very 
rebellious,  and  would  gladly  have  killed  the  Colonel  had  he  only  met 
him  in  a  dark  place.  He  is  a  donkey.  Mamma,  all  but  the  good 
nature.     He  has  temper  enough  for  a  fiend." 

"  Since  you  have  said  you  will  marry  Armero,  why  speak  and  think 
thus,  Pico  ?  You  may  tell  Senor  the  Colonel  that  you  cannot  listen 
to  his  addresses  (if  they  are  intended  as  serious)  because  —  your 
hand  is  disposed  of." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  the  very  word  — '  disposed  '  of.  I  will  tell  him  to-day, 
Mamma,  and  I  thank  you  for  helping  me  to  a  word  so  befitting  the 
occasion." 

"  Do  what  you  will  about  telling  the  Colonel,  Pico,  but  lose  no  time 
in  conciliating  Armero  ;  much  depends  upon  it.  Once  lose  your  grasp 
there  and  we  are  beggared  and  ruined,  for  he  will  have  no  mercy." 

"  Oh  !  never  fear.  Mamma,  I  have  my  finger  in  his  collar ;  and  had 
I  not,  one  whistle  would  bring  him." 

"  Be  not  too  confident,  Pico,  but  lose  no  time  ;  and  if  you  are  ready, 
we  will  await  Senor  the  Colonel  in  the  drawing-room." 

"Only  a  ribbon  in  my  hair.  Mamma,  and  my  belt,  and  ihe?i  —  to 
meet  the  Colonel. 

"So  bright  and  gay  shall  be  my  way, 
He'll  never  read  my  heart  to-day" — 

she  sang  in  a  low  voice,  as  following  her  mother,  she  descended  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  Colonel  Sparks,  with  his  invariable  punc- 
tuality, was  waiting  for  them. 

Breakfast  over,  the  Colonel  followed  Senorita  Pico  to  a  beautiful 
little  morning-room  on  the  shady  side  of  the  house  —  a  favorite  spot 
with  the  little  beauty,  for  here  she  indulged  her  dainty  fingers  in 
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light  fancy-work,  or  tended  a  few  choice  flowers  that  she  might  tempt 
them  to  bloom  at  her  own  bidding.  All  the  surroundings  gave  evi- 
dence of  taste  and  refinement,  and  bore  the  unmistakable  finger- 
prints of  one  whose  presence  seemed  infused  into  everything  around 
her. 

"  The  Colonel  is  now  in  my  domain,"  she  said.  "  Here  I  am 
supreme  ;  and  all  who  pass  that  door  become,  for  the  time,  my 
subjects." 

"  I  have  offered  to  enlist  for  a  longer  term  of  service,"  was  the 
Colonel's  quick  reply,  adding,  "  Senorita,  in  a  few  days  I  shall  leave 
your  hospitable  home  to  join  my  command,  and  I  may  not  see  you 
again  until  the  war  is  over;  or  —  it  maybe  —  I  shall  fall.  I  have 
told  you  my  feelings,  and  you  must  know  that  I  am  sincere.  Have 
you  no  word  of  cheer  for  me }  I  should  like  to  have  the  hope  before 
me  of  claiming  you  should  I  survive.  Now  is  not  a  time  to  speak  of 
such  things  —  not  as  an  inducement  would  I  dare  mention  it,  but  as 
an  evidence  of  my  sincerity,  I  must  say  I  offer  you  a  good  name, 
and  a  home  where  you  will  be  surrounded  by  comfort,  even  luxury." 

"  Colonel  Sparks,"  and  the  little  woman's  voice  trembled  slightly 
as  she  spoke,  "  we  can  only  be  very  good  friends.  There  are  others 
besides  people  of  royal  blood  who  do  not  choose  for  themselves  in  the 
important  affairs  of  every-day  life.  I  am  the  sport  and  toy  of  fortune  ; 
I  like,  I  dislike,  it  is  all  one.  If  I  like,  that  which  I  like  eludes  my 
grasp  like  a  shadow ;  if  I  dislike,  the  object  of  my  aversion  becomes 
the  most  familiar  in  my  every-day  life.  One  thing  I  can  and  will  do, 
and  that  is  doubt.  Do  not  shake  your  head,  Senor  the  Colonel.  I 
doubt  love,  I  doubt  life  ;  my  whole  life  is  one  great  doubt." 

"Are  you  sure  of  no  one's  love,  Senorita?" 

"  I  would  trust  some  more  than  others.  Colonel ;  but  who  knows 
the  heart  of  another .?  What  is  love?  A  fancy.  What  is  life  ?  Suf- 
fering and  sacrifice." 

"  Queer  words  from  one  so  young  and  beautiful,  Senorita,  one  who 
can  command  and  be  obeyed.  But  give  me  the  key  to  all  this.  I 
would  know  why  you  look  upon  love  as  a  fancy,  and  life  as  only 
suffering  and  sacrifice." 

"  Because  I  look  upon  them  as  part  of  our  heritage  of  evil.  I  see 
love,  as  it  is  called,  twining  young  and  tender  vines  around  old  gnarled, 
trunks.  I  see  love  sold  in  the  market ;  and  life  should  have  taught  so 
wise  a  man  as  you  are  its  lessons  of  suffering  and  sacrifice.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  all  that  is  real  in  life,  suffering ;  all  that  is  called 
happiness,  ideal." 

"  But,  Senorita,  you  do  not  yet  give  me  the  key.  You  certainly  do 
not  act  as  if  you  thought  thus.  There  is  much  in  life  you  enjoy ;  no 
one  is  brighter  or  seemingly  happier.  What  has  so  suddenly  trans- 
formed you  into  a  cynic  ?  " 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you,  you  would  laugh,"  and  her  voice  assumed 
its  wonted  gayety.  "  I  am  going  to  try  a  new  phase  of  life,  in  which 
I  am  told  there  is  all  happiness ;  I  shall  soon  be  married." 

"  Married !  " 

"  Yes,  married  ;  and  that  is  one  event  about  which  I  have  but  little 
doubt.  I  shall  surely  wed  wretchedness,  although  the  groom  is  clad 
'  in  purple  and  fine  linen  '  every  day." 
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"  It  is  strange  that  you  are  willing  to  wed  wretchedness  knowingly, 
Senorita.     Pray  what  makes  you  consent  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  Fate  !  "  was  the  laconic  reply,  and  the  little  creature  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  laughed. 

"  Fate !  a  sad  fate  indeed,  if  what  you  say  is  true.  Can  nothing 
I  can  say  or  do  avert  it,  Senorita.-"' 

"  Nothing,  Colonel.  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  believe  of  you  what 
I  cannot  believe  of  many  men :  you  are  honest.  But  fate  and  my 
evil  genius  have  matched,  not  mated  me,  and  I  only  submit.  Were  I 
free  to  act  and  choose,  I  might  wed,  but  it  would  never  be  Zurbano 
Armero." 

"The  very  name  and  the  very  creature  that  has  haunted  me  in  two 
dreams,  Senorita.  He  is  the  man  I  saw  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
man  standing  by  the  pillar  at  the  opera-house  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"The  old  mummy  —  all  body  and  claws  —  ugh  !  You  cannot  wed 
him,  Pico." 

"Must  is  the  word.  Colonel.  I  cannot  explain  to  you  why ;  but. 
fate  is  inexorable,  and  when  it  is  accomplished  I  may  be  even  more 
free  than  I  am  to-day.  Zurbano  Armero  has  many  homes ;  I  shall 
choose  one  as  mine,  and  let  him  soon  know  that  there  is  not  room 
enough  in  it  for  both  of  us.  Ah,  Colonel,  I  have  a  good  and  an  evil 
nature  in  me,  and  cruel  fate  is  choking  the  good ;  the  evil  grows  like 
ill  weeds.  Sometimes  there  is  a  little  pulsation  of  good,  and  again  I 
feel  capable  of  deeds  that  would  curdle  your  blood.  Men  do  as  they 
please  ;  women  do  as  they  must.  The  one  commits  a  breach  of  law 
and  is  only  a  criminal ;  the  other  does  only  the  same,  and  people  call 
her  a  fiend.  Once  fasten  my  affections  upon  a  noble  object,  and  I 
could  be  good.  What  I  may  become  I  know  not ;  I  can  only  hope, 
and  doubting,  wait.  'By  the  street  of  By-and-bye,'  you  know  the 
rest,  Colonel." 

"  I  would  gladly  give  you  my  heart,  hand  and  home,  Senorita,  but 
you  will  not  accept ;  and  all  I  can  now  say  is,  gratitude  and  love 
combine  in  making  me  your  friend  forever.  The  time  may  come 
when  you  will  need  a  friend.  We  cannot  live  Esau-like  with  a  hand 
against  every  man  in  the  world,  and  the  time  comes  when  we  must 
depend  upon  the  sympathy  or  friendship  of  another.  Should  fate  or 
fortune  deal  harshly  with  you,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  acting  as  your 
friend." 

"  It  is  granted.  Colonel.  Take  care  you  do  not  repent."  And  the 
little  beauty  placed  her  hand  confidingly  in  his  as  a  ratification  of 
their  contract ;  aind  as  he  held  and  gently  pressed  it  an  instant,  he 
could  not  help  his  admiration  of  so  much  that  was  bright,  beautiful 
and  piquant  in  this  impulsive  child  of  nature.  Nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  both  of  them  should  at  that  moment  have  felt  a  desire 
to  lift  the  veil  that  hung  over  "the  street  of  By-and-bye." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Two  Unexpected  Encounters. 

The  door  of  the  little  morning-room  had  scarcely  closed  upon  the 
retreating  form  of  Colonel  Sparks  before  it  was  opened  again  softly, 
and  in  walked  Zurbano  Armero  without  a  knock  or  word  of  announce- 
ment. So  stealthy  and  cat-like  was  his  step  that  he  stood  very  near 
Pico,  as  she  sat  with  her  soft  bright  cheek  resting  on  the  palm  of  her 
little  hand,  without  being  discovered.  There  was  a  shadow  on  her 
brow  and  a  tear  stood  in  each  eye ;  there  was  a  scowl  on  his  brow, 
and  his  eyes  glowed  with  the  mingled  fires  of  hate  and  jealousy. 
Suddenly  turning,  she  discovered  him,  and  instantly  every  trace  of 
softness  faded  from  her  features,  and  she  gave  him  a  look  that  would 
have  blighted  and  withered  almost  any  other  man  but  Zurbano  Armero. 

"  My  sweet  Pico,  how  beautiful  you  look  !  —  a  little  fiery,  but  very 
animated.  Would  you  give  me  one  kiss  .-*  "  and  he  advanced  a  little 
nearer. 

"  Sir,  your  impudence  is  only  equalled  by  your  cunning.  How  dare 
you  enter  my  private  sitting-room  uninvited  ? " 

"My  sweet  Pico  should  cultivate  gentleness  —  it  becomes  her  best. 
I  thought  it  not  daring  for  one  gentleman  to  enter  when  another  had 
just  departed  ;  and  the  kiss  you  know  is  not  the  first,  although  such 
favors  are  not  so  frequent  as  they  soon  will  be."  Here  the  parchment 
features  of  the  would-be  lover  contracted  into  numerous  puckers, 
evidently  intended  for  a  smile,  while  he  approached  still  nearer  to  the 
indignant  Pico. 

"  Zurbano  Armero,  cease  your  mocking  drivel ;  I  am  no  child,  and 
am  in  no  humor  to  hear  such  stuff.  Why  did  you  come  here  this 
morning?" 

"  Why  should  I  come  but  to  see  you ;  I  should  think  you  desired 
to  see  me  after  your  very  polite  conduct  at  the  opera  last  night.  But 
I  find  you  quite  as  charming 'as  you  were  then,  as  beautiful  and  as 
devilish.  Am  I  not  even  welcome  to  a  seat  ? "  and  he  surveyed  the 
exquisite  little  room  from  carpet  to  ceiling. 

•'You  should  learn,  sir,  to  come  at  opportune  times,  and  not  to 
intrude.  I  intended  sending  for  you  when  I  was  ready  to  speak  with 
you  further;  as  you  are  here,  behave  yourself  with  a  seeming  of 
dignity,  and  be  seated." 

"Well,  Senorita,  will  this  do?"  and  Armero  with  gravity  seated 
himself  in  a  large  morocco-covered  chair,  with  quaintly  carved  arms, 
each  representing  a  huge  serpent,  the  lower  curves,  near  which  in 
sitting  one's  hands  would  rest,  being  an  imitation  of  their  heads. 
His  attempt  at  dignity  was  ludicrous,  and  Pico  could  not  repress  a 
smile  as  she  glanced  at  his  angular  figure  and  crumpled  face. 

"  Oh  !  that  is  admirable,  Senor  Armero.  See,  you  are  in  the  em- 
braces of  two  serpents  ;  your  company  is  well  chosen,  and  you  feel  the 
inspiration,  doubtless." 

"  Are  there  not  three  serpents,  Pico  ?  " 
%    "  Yes,  I  see  three." 

"  Then  there  must  be  four,  for  I  see  another  if  God  ever  made  one. 
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'Tis  well  the  serpent  first  beguiled  Eve,  for  it  has  furnished  her 
daughters  with  an  example  and  a  precedent  for  beguiling  ever  since. 
And  many  now  beguile  only  to  destroy." 

"You  are  disposed  to  change  your  style  of  compliment  and  to 
moralise  all  at  the  same  time,  Armero.  I  am  at  first  sweet  and 
beautiful  —  again  serpentine.  What  next.''  Of  one  thing  I  am  as- 
sured, Sir,  my  beguiling  could  never  destroy  you  ;  to  accomplish  that 
is  past  all  human  art." 

"  What  we  have  been  saying  is  nonsense,  Pico.  We  had  enough  of 
that  last  night ;  I  came  not  to  have  it  renewed.  You  are  sweet, 
beautiful,  when  you  choose  so  to  be  :  why  not  smile  instead  of  frown, 
and  let  the  good  and  beautiful  in  your  life  come  out  ?  " 

"  Because  there  is  in  my  life  so  much  of  bitterness,  Armero  ;  that 
is  why.  I  would  like  to  crush  out  all  that  is  bitter,  and  carefully 
cultivate  all  that  is  sweet  and  bright,  but  my  fate  will  not  let  me.  I 
did  not  wish  to  speak  so  harshly  last  night,  but  you  would  insist  on 
coming  in  when  I  knew  it  was  not  best.  My  anger  saved  us  from  a 
most  exciting  scene,  for  Colonel  Sparks  is  as  excitable  as  you  are." 

"  It  was  he  went  out  of  this  room  just  now  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  he  is  again  urging  his  suit?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Pico,  you  love  Colonel  Sparks.     What  did  you  say  to  him  in 


answer 


?" 


Pico's  face  flushed,  but  she  answered  calmly,  "  I  told  him  I  should 
soon  be  married  to  you." 

"But  had  rather  marry  him  —  do  not  dissemble.  Now,  did  you 
not  almost  say  as  much  ? " 

"  And  if  I  had  ?  " 

"Why,  marry  the  Colonel,  and  away  with  our  contract;  fair  ladies 
yet  bloom  in  Spain,  and  my  liens  are  good,  very  good." 

"There  you  go  again,  Armero,"  and  imitating  his  most  persuasive 
tone,  she  said,  "Why  not  smile  instead  of  frown,  and  let  the  good 
and  beautiful  in  your  life  come  out  ?  Listen  to  common-sense;  The 
Colonel  knows  I  am  not  free  to  marry  him  ;  knows  I  am  going  to 
marry  you.  Love,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  is  a  plant  of  odd  growth, 
and  springs  up  sometimes  in  an  odd  way ;  but  love  for  any  one  will 
never  kill  me,  and  it  is  nonsense  for  you  to  be  angry  because  I  like 
the  handsome  Colonel,  and  indulge  in  a  little  flirtation  with  him. 
You  sought  my  hand,  and  the  engagement  has  been  made.  I  am 
willing  to  submit  to  no  restrictions  before  marriage  ;  after  marriage  is 
another  question.  If  you  are  willing  to  carry  out  the  contract,  I  am  ; 
if  you  desire  a  release,  you  have  it,  and  may  proceed  against  papa's 
estates.     Speak  now,  and  say  what  you  will  do." 

The  artful  Armero  knew  well  that  Pico  was  in  earnest,  and  that  his 
fitful  gusts  of  temper  had  been  indulged  just  as  far  as  he  felt  it  to  be 
safe.  True,  he  could  accept  her  release  and  crush  poor  old  Don 
Alfonso,  but  his  vanity  was  tickled  by  his  success  in  wooing  the  most 
beautiful  woman  to  be  found  in  all  the  country  around ;  and  it  would 
be  the  first  time  that  one  of  his  race  had  ever  been  allied  to  nobl^ 
blood.     By  this  marriage  he  would  be  ushered  into  a  circle  hitherto 
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far  above  him,  and  move,  and  even  shine,  as  he  flatteringly  supposed, 
with  a  lustre  that  money  alone  could  never  impart.  The  advan- 
tages were  all  seen  and  appreciated,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  part 
with  so  glittering  a  prize  ;  therefore  he  again  became  humble  and 
lover-like,  as  his  face  gathered  into  another  smile. 

"  Sweet  Pico,  pardon  me,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  reached  out  his 
bony  fingers  to  grasp  her  hand.  "  I  would  not  accept  your  release 
for  a  kingdom,  but  shall  leave  you  to  your  own  ways  until  I  claim 
you  as  my  bride." 

She  permitted  him  to  take  her  hand,  then  rising  said,  "I  grant 
you  pardon,  Armero ;  but  do  not  threaten  me  again  :  let  there  at 
least  be  between  us  the  peace  which  silence  procures  on  all  subjects 
whereon  we  disagree.  Excuse  me  now.  Adieu  !  "  And  she  swiftly 
glided  out  of  the  room,  leaving  him  to  take  his  departure  at  his 
leisure. 

On  leaving  the  little  morning-room,  Colonel  Sparks  had  wandered 
forth  into  the  streets  of  the  city,  feeling  a  little  blue  that  his  first 
love-affair  should  have  prospered  so  badly.  He  was  handsome, 
clever,  rich,  and  the  severest  blow  to  his  vanity  consisted  in  his 
being  defeated  by  so  wretched-looking  a  creature  as  Armero.  Had  his 
rival  been  some  handsome  and  gallant  young  Spanish  officer,  some 
worthy  young  Don  of  noble  character  and  birth,  he  could  have  borne 
it ;  but  to  be  supplanted  by  "  that  mummy,"  the  thought  was  most 
humiliating,  and  the  high-spirited  young  man  walked  abroad  with 
lowered  crest.  Wandering  from  street  to  street,  he  took  but  little 
notice  of  the  crowd  that  jostled  his  elbow  at  every  turn,  and  had 
passed  a  number  of  acquaintances  without  even  seeing  them,  when 
suddenly  he  stood  face  to  face  with  a  comrade,  who  held  out  his  hand, 
saying,  "  Hallo,  Sparks,  what  is  the  matter.?  You  are  about  to  walk 
over  an  old  friend,  and  you  look  as  if  you  had  heard  bad  news. 
Nothing  serious,  old  fellow?" 

"Gwynn,  I  am  devilish  glad  to  see  you.  Where  have  you  been 
since  we  came  here  ?  I  had  seen  nothing  of  you,  and  feared  you 
were  hurt  in  the  assault." 

"  Only  a  scratch  with  a  bayonet.  We  made  quick  work  of  it  on 
our  part  of  the  line.  But  you  didn't  tell  me  what  was  the  matter; 
something  seems  to  have  gone  wrong  with  you." 

We  must  here  introduce  Captain  Harvie  Gwynn  to  our  readers, 
although  his  name  has  been  mentioned  once  before  in  our  narrative. 
He  is  a  captain  in  the  "  Scot's  Greys,"  one  of  the  youngest  and 
most  gallant  officers  in  the  army,  a  fine-looking  fellow,  with  sandy  hair 
and  side-whiskers,  a  laugh  that  seemed  contagious,  a  grip  of  the  hand 
like  sincerity  itself  He  was  an  old  friend,  a  member  of  the  same 
club  at  home,  and  Sparks  well  knew  that  his  query  could  only  proceed 
from  genuine  friendship  ;  so  passing  his  arm  through  Gwynn's,  he 
said,  "  Suppose  we  take  a  little  walk.  I  am  very  glad  I  met  with  you, 
Gwynn." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Sparks  ;  whither  shall  we  go  .-•  " 

"  Well,  it  is  now  one  o'clock ;  suppose  we  take  a  brisk  walk  over 
toward  St.  Vincent,  and  returning,  lunch  at  the  Cafe  Voisin," 

"  Good.     Have  you  lunched  there  recently,  Sparks  ?" 
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"No  ;  I  have  been  too  well  cared  for  in  private  quarters." 

"Well,  the  French  brought  one  boon  with  them  to  Badajoz,  and 
fortunately  for  us,  left  him.  That  froggy-looking  old  cook  at  the  Cafe' 
Voisin  feeds  most  royally,  and  gives  you  the  best  wine  in  the  city. 
I  have  expended  many  shillings  there.  But  I  again  ask,  and  for  the 
third  time,  what  makes  you  look  so  glum  ?  " 

With  a  feeble  smile  Sparks  looked  at  his  friend,  and  said,  "  A 
woman." 

The  ringing  laugh  of  Harvie  Gwynn  startled  the  leader  of  a  long 
row  of  donkeys  now  slowly  approaching  the  young  men  from  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  country  roads,  and  the  long-eared  procession 
taking  it  up  one  by  one,  gave  a  succession  of  brays,  while  the  market- 
people  attending  them  gazed  at  the  strangers  with  a  curious  stare, 
and  by  common  consent  the  whole  procession  gradually  came  to  a 
halt. 

"Gwynn,  you  set  a  bad  example.  Your  laughter  should  not  be 
so  near  akin  to  that  of  the  genus  Asinus  as  to  meet  such  an  ovation 
as  this  ;  our  friends  evidently  recognise  a  relative." 

"They  might  recognise  two  then,  for  any  man  who  gave  such  a 
reason  for  a  fit  of  blues  as  you  did  just  now  might  well  be  honored 
as  you  are  being.  I  claim  none  of  the  credit  of  this  reception, 
Sparks,"  and  Gwynn  laughed  again  most  heartily  while  Sparks  moved 
forward,  saying,  "  Hush  your  nonsense,  Gwynn,  and  let  us  proceed  ; 
we  are  stopping  the  road  with  our  wayside  reception." 

As  the  two  young  men  walked  on,  the  donkey-drivers  gazed  after 
them  and  chattered  together  for  some  time,  while  Gwynn  resumed 
the  thread  of  their  conversation  by  saying,  "  Pardon  me,  Sparks ;  I 
did  not  intend  to  make  light  of  your  trouble.  Come  tell  me  all  about 
it,  and  how  any  woman  was  ever  so  artful  an  angler  as  to  catch  you 
in  her  net." 

It  was  a  short  story  and  quickly  told.  Gwynn  had  heard  of  the 
fascinating  Pico,  but  protested  that  Sparks  was  the  last  man  in  the 
army  he  would  ever  have  suspected  of  taking  such  a  fancy.  "  Cheer 
up,  man  ;  these  Spanish  women  are  as  fickle  as  their  spring  climate 
—  sunshine,  rain,  storm,  and  sunshine  again  in  quick  succession. 
Your  chance  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  one  else." 

"  No,  Harvie,  I  have  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance,  and  was  a  fool  to 
suffer  myself  to  become  interested  in  that  girl.  It  is  the  old  story  : 
sickness,  wounds  and  suffering  meet  with  kindness,  hospitality  and 
sympathy ;  result,  love.  There  is  the  make  of  a  good  woman  in  that 
girl,  Harvie ;  but  if  she  marries  Armero,  as  I  think  she  will,  he'll 
catch  the  very  deil,  or  my  name  is  not  Sparks.  There  is  some 
mystery  about  it  all ;  the  old  wretch  has  some  secret  power  over  the 
La  Riva  family,  and  it  will  serve  him  right  should  Pico  avenge  her- 
self by  giving  him  here  a  little  taste  of  future  punishment." 

"Why  don't  you  propose  to  the  girl  to  elope  with  you.  Sparks? 
We  will  soon  be  under  marching  orders,  and  if  she  has  half  the  spirit 
you  give  her  credit  for,  and  has  any  fancy  for  you,  it  would  be  fun  for 
her  to  elude  that  old  rascal,  and  follow  the  army  until  you  could  send 
her  to  England." 

"  She  is  an  only  child,  and  I  think  would  never  consent  to  leaving 
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her  parents  under  such  circumstances,  even  if  love  prompted  her,  and 
I  have  no  assurance  that  she  cares  for  me  more  than  as  a  friend. 
Women  are  queer  creatures,  Harvie ;  I  know  but  little  about  them, 
and  shall  know  less  after  this.  That  girl  receives  admiration  and  the 
proposals  of  lovers  every  day,  and  you  could  no  more  read  in  her 
countenance  what  was  passing  in  her  heart,  than  you  can  translate 
into  sound  English  the  zig-zag  lines  of  a  streak  of  lightning.  With 
all  her  fire,  ambition,  hauteur,  impenetrability  of  character  if  you  will, 
she  has  a  spicy  spirit,  peculiarly  attractive  to  me,  and  is  the  only 
woman  I  ever  felt  a  desire  to  marry.  But  here  we  are  at  the  Cafe ; 
we  can  now  test  the  art  of  a  hot  ragout  in  consoling  perturbed  spirits, 
and  pledge  a  brighter  '  by-and-bye '  in  a  sip  of  old  sherry  ;  and  as  I 
am  a  little  delicate  in  appetite,  you  must  do  double  duty,  Harvie." 

Entering  the  cafe,  the  two  young  men  found  the  succession  of  nar- 
row rooms  (extending  back  from  the  street,  and  looking  as  if  they  had 
been,  telescope-like,  drawn  out  of  each  other)  filled  almost  to  over- 
flowing. The  stout  froggy-looking  master  of  ceremonies,  with  his 
round  popped  eyes,  was  all  in  a  pother,  skipping  hither  and  thither, 
scolding  servants,  greeting  his  older  acquaintances  among  the  guests, 
and  every  few  moments  flying  to  the  little  counter  over  which  he  could 
peep  into  the  kitchen,  that  he  might  in  his  shrill  voice  urge  the  cooks 
to  hurry  dishes  already  ordered.  In  the  crowd  could  be  seen  officers 
of  the  English  army  of  all  grades  ;  the  Spanish  officer  in  gorgeous 
array ;  wealthy  citizens  of  the  city,  and  many  strangers  ;  all  intent 
upon  the  btisiness  that  had  drawn  them  thither,  the  business  by  which 
the  chief  cook  of  Badajoz,  Domat  Garnier,  was  realising  a  fortune. 

"Ah!  Capatan  Gwynn,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Harvie,  and  came  running  through  the  crowd  to  meet  him.  "  So 
happy  to  see  you." 

"  Let  me  introduce  Colonel  Sparks,  Domat.  This,  Colonel,  is 
Monsieur  Domat  Garnier,  the  major-domo  of  this  establishment." 

"  Ah,  this  is  Coronel  Sparks  ?  Happy  to  see  you  too,  Coronel. 
Take  a  seat,  gentlemen,  if  you  can  find  one  :  I  will  have  you  attention." 

"I  have  heard  of  the  fame  so  justly  earned  by  the  Cafe  Voisin, 
Monsieur  Garnier,  and  have  accompanied  my  friend  Captain  Gwynn 
here  that  we  may  test  your  talent.  He  will  lunch  with  me  ;  spare  no 
effort ;  your  reputation  is  at  stake." 

"Ah!  my  reputation,  my  celebrite  is  steak,  Coronel.  I  gif  you  it 
good ;  order  what  you  will  and  it  cooms."  With  this  assurance 
Domat  seated  his  guests  at  a  little  table,  and  receiving  their  order  in 
person,  hurried  off  to  the  kitchen  that  he  might  expedite  its  execution. 

Amid  the  rattle  of  plates,  knives  and  forks,  spoons  and  glasses,  the 
work  went  bravely  on,  and  the  young  men  amused  themselves  in 
observing  and  mutually  criticising  the  promiscuous  crowd  around 
them.     Suddenly  Colonel  Sparks  exclaimed,  "There  !  " 

"There  !  is  what.  Sparks?     Are  you  crazy?"  questioned  Harvie. 

"  No  ;  just  look  at  the  table  facing  us.  Do  you  see  that  tall  fellow 
with  the  mummy-like  face  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"That  is  the  old  devil  Senorita  is  going  to  marry." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest,  Sparks? " 
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"Never  more  so." 

"Well !  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste ;  I  had  as  soon  wed  a  dry 
hide,  horns  and  all.  See  !  he  is  looking  this  way,  Sparks,  and  is 
talking  very  excitedly.     Suppose  we  hear  his  rodomontade." 

There  was  no  fear  but  what  they  would  hear  all  that  Armero  had 
to  say,  for  he  was  much  excited,  and  made  no  effort  to  control  either 
his  temper  or  his  voice.  His  friend  was  evidently  like  himself,  a 
French  sympathiser,  and  gave  an  attentive  ear  to  his  blustering  utter- 
ances ;  both  seeming  to  presume  upon  the  forbearance  of  those 
around  them  who  might  think  differently.  The  amusement  that  his 
utterances  seemed  to  afford  Colonel  Sparks  and  his  companion 
acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  virus  now  boiling  out  of  the  old  Spaniard, 
and  he  grew  not  only  more  boisterous,  but  offensively  personal,  and 
with  the  evident  intention  to  insult  the  Colonel,  toward  whom  he  di- 
rected angry  glances. 

"  Harvie,  this  is  getting  rather  too  personal,"  said  Sparks.  "The 
old  wretch  must  cease  his  menaces  and  personalities,  or  I  shall  stop 
him  in  a  summary  manner." 

"Hold  a  bit.  Sparks,  and  I  will  step  over  and  tell  him  that  his 
remarks  are  offensive,  and  he  had  better  desist ;  it  may  be  he  will 
have  decency  enough  to  heed  the  remonstrance." 

"If  not,"  added  Sparks,  "I  will  still  his  foul  tongue." 

Rising  from  his  seat,  Gwynn  approached  Armero  with  a  polite  salu- 
tation, saying:  "Will  the  gentleman  pardon  me  for  suggesting  that 
his  remarks  are  offensive  to  all  Englishmen,  but  especially  so  to  my 
friend  who  is  occupying  a  seat  with  me  ?  Public  places,  sir,  are  not 
the  most  suitable  for  displays  such  as  you  are  making ;  and  we  would 
be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  cease,  at  least  toward  us,  your  men- 
acing attitude." 

"The  gentleman  asks  that  which  I  will  not  do,"  was  the  haughty 
response.  "He  is  a  stranger  to  me  ;  I  only  know  his  companion 
as  an  unworthy  guest  of  Don  Alfonso  La  Riva." 

Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered  before  Gwynn  heard  his  friend 
push  back  his  chair  from  their  table,  and  in  an  instant  more  heard 
him  say,  "  Stand  clear,  Harvie  !  "  There  was  a  blow,  a  crash,  wine 
and  blood  mingled  with  the  fragments  of  a  decanter  on  the  table,  and 
Zurbano  Armero  fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Mediation.     A  Weighty  Argument.     Marching  Orders. 

The  crash,  the  jingle  of  broken  glass,  and  the  heavy  fall  of  Zurbano 
Armero  upon  the  floor,  could  be  heard  above  the  babel  of  tongues, 
and  there  was  for  an  instant,  and  very  suddenly,  a  lull.  Then  every 
tongue  seemed,  loosened  afresh,  and  there  was  a  query  on  every  lip, 
and  a  rush  in  the  direction  of  the  prostrate  man.  The  large  number 
of  Spaniards  in  the  restaurant,  and  their  excitement  and  indignation 
when  they  saw  the  wealthy  Armero  lying  insensible  and  bleeding, 
gave  promise  of  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  author  of  the  deed,  and 
any  present  who  might  feel  disposed  to  defend  him  ;  therefore  Colonel 
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Sparks  and  Captain  Gvvynn  placed  themselves  in  a  defensive  position 
behind  their  table,  next  to  the  wall,  and  each  with  a  hand  on  his  pistol 
watched  the  growing  excitement  and  stood  ready  for  the  worst. 

"  Stand  back,  give  him  air,"  was  uttered  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
and  greatly  to  the  Colonel's  relief,  he  saw  the  old  Spanish  surgeon 
who  had  brought  him  so  safely  through  the  crisis  when  wounded, 
kneeling  by  Armero,  first  feeling  his  pulse,  and  then  preparing  to  clip 
away  the  hair  and  examine  the  extent  of  the  wound  on  his  head. 
During  the  examination  many  were  the  inquiries  as  to  who  did  the 
deed  ;  and  every  Englishman  present,  seeing  that  a  countryman  and 
comrade  was  in  trouble,  leaving  his  seat,  came  over  to  the  side  of  the 
room  where  the  young  men  stood,  with  the  evident  determination  to 
join  in  the  defence  if  need  be. 

'"Twas  he,"  said  the  companion  of  Armero,  pointing  toward 
Sparks.  "  Yes,  he  struck  down  our  honored  citizen  ;  let  him  die  for 
this  deed.  Young  gentlemen  of  Badajoz,  avenge  now  so  daring  a 
crime  ;  the  law  is  too  tardy." 

"We  will !  "  was  the  cry  from  many  lips,  and  as  many  weapons  were 
drawn  by  the  excited  crowd  as  they  advanced  toward  where  the  group 
of  Englishmen  had  gathered.  At  this  juncture  Domat  Garnier  rushed 
in  from  the  kitchen,  and  his  consternation  at  finding  his  peaceful 
establishment  on  a  war-footing  (as  a  diplomatist  would  express  it)  was 
visible  in  his  every  feature  as  he  exclaimed  :  "  Mon  Dieu  !  what  is  ze 
matter  here?  Gentlemen,  do  not  shoot!  zis  is  no  place  to  fight. 
Capatan  Gvvynn!  Coronel  Sparks!  what  is  all  zis?" 

"Be  quiet,  Domat,"  answered  Gwynn;  "w&will  not  fire  unless  it  is 
necessary  for  self  protection.  The  man  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon  grossly  insulted  Colonel  Sparks ;  was  very  abusive  and 
threatening.  The  Colonel  bore  it  longer  than  I  would,  and  then 
tapped  him  over  with  a  decanter.  Should  these  gentlemen  come  to 
their  senses  and  leave  us,  we  will  finish  our  luncheon  and  then  go 
before  the  authorities.  If  the  mob  undertake  to  punish  without  law, 
we  will  teach  them  a  lesson  they  will  not  soon  forget." 

Turning  to  the  Spaniards,  Domat  implored  them  to  retire,  saying, 
as  interpreted  into  good  English,  "  Gentlemen,  this  is  too  bad.  Senor 
Armero  is  hurt,  and  I  am  very  sorry,  but  he  shall  have  all  attention  ; 
and  the  gentlemen  (pointing  toward  Gvvynn  and  Sparks)  will  not  run 
away.  Go  now,  and  do  not  fight  in  my  house."  Thus  did  Domat  fly 
from  one  party  to  the  other  of  the  belligerents  begging  and  persuad- 
ing, nor  was  he  unsuccessful  in  holding  them  back  from  any  act  of 
violence  until  the  house  could  be  cleared  by  the  officials  of  all  those 
who  were  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  difficulty.  Fortunately 
for  the  wounded  man,  the  decanter  struck  a  large  lamp  in  its  swift 
passage  before  striking  him,  and  thus  what  might  have  proved  a 
fatal  blow  only  stunned  Armero  ;  he  soon  gave  evidence  of  returning 
consciousness,  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  with  his  wound  dressed  and 
bound  up,  he  was  taken  in  his  coach  to  his  luxurious  home,  there 
to  brood  over  his  summary  punishment  while  nature  mended  his 
bruised  head. 

Colonel  Sparks  and  Harvie  Gwynn  kept  an  officer  waiting  until 
they  had  finished  their  lunch  before  they  accompanied  him  to  the 
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court-room  where  all  such  cases  were  heard.  The  place  being  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  allied  army,  and  the  assault  having  been  committed 
by  an  English  officer,  Colonel  Sparks  determined  to  take  no  advan- 
tage of  the  military  occupancy,  but  to  submit  his  case  to  the  local 
authorities,  only  asking  that  Domat  Garnier,  as  at  least  a  temporary 
resident,  should  accompany  him  to  see  that  he  had  a  fair  hearing. 

"Yes,  Colonel,  I  will  go  with  pleasure.  You  did  punish  Armero  ; 
but  (with  a  wink  and  a  whisper)  ze  devil  gets  his  dues  sometimes. 
It  will  not  go  hard  with  you ;  he  is  no  favorite  in  zis  place." 

The  hall  of  justice  was  a  commodious  room  in  one  of  the  public 
buildings  of  the  city ;  and  thither  the  party  from  the  Cafd  Voisin 
proceeded,  followed  by  the  motley  crowd  that  had  been  attracted  to 
the  door  of  the  restaurant  by  the  noise  within,  and  with  the  hope  of 
witnessing  the  melee  should  it  become  general.  Market-men,  women, 
ragged  boys  and  girls,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  screeching  and 
jabbering,  crowded  into  the  hall,  only  becoming  silent  as  they  caught 
sight  of  the  judge  sitting  with  awful  severity  of  countenance  behind  a 
huge  desk,  his  face  puckering  with  increased  intensity  as  he  beheld 
the  prisoner  in  an  English  colonel's  uniform  standing  before  him. 
All  the  formalities  having  been  attended  to  with  the  punctilio  neces- 
sary in  so  grave  a  case,  the  hearing  was  proceeded  with,  and  dark 
indeed  grew  the  brow  of  the  judge  when  he  learned  that  so  important 
and  wealthy  a  personage  as  Zurbano  Armero  had  been  struck  down 
by  an  alien  in  sight  of  a  Spanish  hall  of  justice.  The  provocation 
seemed  to  have  but  little  weight,  and  the  Colonel  and  his  friend  began 
to  think  it  would  have  been  far  better  had  they  retreated  to  their  camp 
in  good  order  rather  than  have  risked  their  cause  before  so  severe  a 
guardian  of  the  public  peace.  That  the  fine  would  be  heavy  they  did 
not  doubt ;  but  when  his  judgeship  hinted  at  imprisonment  until 
Senor  Armero  should  be  recovered,  Domat  Garnier  came  forward  and 
begged  to  say  a  few  words  publicly,  and  then  privately  to  the  judge. 
His  little  speech  was  short  but  more  sensible  than  that  of  many  an 
advocate,  the  principal  points  being  that  the  gentlemen  now  before 
his  honor  were  strangers,  had  broken  the  law  in  defence  of  their 
personal  honor,  and  had  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  this 
court.  This  was  for  the  audience ;  then  turning  to  the  judge,  he 
whispered  a  few  talismanic  words  that  acted  like  a  charm.  The  case 
was  speedily  disposed  of,  and  Colonel  Sparks  walked  out  of  the  hall 
of  justice  a  free  man,  but  poorer  in  pocket  by  at  least  fifty  pounds. 

As  they  walked  along  the  street  the  Colonel  expressed  his  thanks 
to  Garnier  for  his  kind  and  generous  effort,  adding,  "And  now  it  is 
over,  tell  me  what  potent  argument  did  you  use  with  his  judgeship?" 

With  a  wink  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  Domat  replied,  "  Do 
not  speak  of  thanks,  Coronel.  You  are  ze  friend  of  Capatan  Gwynn  ; 
zat  is  enough.  Ah,  what  did  I  say  to  ze  judge.?  Eh,  I  tell  you.  I 
say,  'Judge,  zat  leetle  score  you  owe  me  is  nothing.  Come  to  Cafe 
Voisin  when  you  like ;  always  happy  to  see  you.  My  friend  ze 
Coronel,  judge,  is  rich;  he  is  good  pay.  You  understand?'  He 
could  understand  zat,  gentlemen,"  and  Domat  laughed  until  a  tear 
stood  in  each  of  his  popped  eyes.  At  this  moment  Gwynn,  seeing 
one  of  the  couriers  from  General  Picton's  headquarters  passing  them 
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in  great  haste,  turned  toward  his  companion,  saying,  "  Sparks,  some- 
thing is  in  the  wind.  Suppose  we  go  to  headquarters  and  see  if  a 
movement  has  been  ordered ;  I  have  been  expecting  marching  orders 
for  a  week  past." 

Together  the  young  men  walked  in  the  direction  of  headquarters, 
and  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that  a  general  movement  would 
begin  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  orders  having  been  issued  for  the 
teturn  to  their  respective  commands  of  all  officers  and  soldiers  so  far 
recovered  from  wounds  or  sickness  as  to  be  fit  for  dut}'.  Taking 
leave  of  Domat  Garnier,  the  friends  also  parted  with  each  other, 
Captain  Gwynn  returning  to  his  quarters  in  barracks,  the  Colonel  to 
the  La  Riva  mansion  that  he  might  make  preparation  for  and  acquaint 
his  kind  friends  of  his  departure. 

We  must,  however  reluctantly,  pass  over  the  leave-taking  at  the  La 
Riva  mansion  and  all  the  stirring  scenes  through  which  Colonel 
Hampden  Sparks  passed  in  the  campaign  that  followed.  We  have 
given  so  much  of  his  early  history  because  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  some  of  those  who  invest  the  earlier  chapters  of  our  story  with 
interest.  We  will  for  the  present  leave  him.  A  retired  army-officer 
at  Mallow  Marsh,  he  lived  many  years,  and  the  story  of  his  closing 
years  and  death  will  yet  form  a  part  of  what  we  have  to  tell ;  but  we 
now  ask  our  readers  to  return  with  us  to,  it  may  be,  less  eventful  but 
none  the  less  necessary  incidents  connected  with  some  of  the  Nine 
Travellers. 

(to  be  coirriNUED.) 


"RELATIONS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
THE  STATES." 


BEG  leave  to  offer  a  few  hasty  notes  and  queries  on  the  paper 
with  the  above  title,  in  the  Southern  Magazine  for  September. 
I  submit  that  the  champions  of  the  South  have  always  failed  to  set 
forth  fully,  and  properly  substantiate,  the  facts  of  constitutional  his- 
tory. Hayne,  Calhoun,  and  Upshur  might,  before  the  Senate  and  the 
world,  have  convicted  Webster,  Jackson,  and  Story  of  falsifying 
history  to  pervert  the  Constitution  ;  and  stamped  infamy  on  the  great 
expounding  fraud  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  the  "  speeches  "  of 
the  first,  the  "proclamation"  of  the  second,  and  the  "commentary" 
of  the  last  constitute. 

The   defenders   assumed   their    premises,   and    adduced    scrappy 
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proofs,  just  as  the  perverters  did.  Both  parties  argued  ably.  The 
facts  —  mainly  concealed  or  ignored  —  were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
South ;  but  numbers,  wealth,  governmental  power  and  influence, 
precedent,  and  print,  forced  her  and  her  champions  to  the  wall. 

These  could,  after  stating  their  premises,  have  overwhelmingly 
proved  them,  and  shown  that  no  facts  existed  on  the  other  side,  in- 
consistent with  their  theory  ;  just  as  any  prudent  and  painstaking 
lawyer  would  have  made  up  his  case. 

Where  the  right  of  self-government  is  in  the  people,  this  course  is 
indispensable,  for  they  understand  the  logic  of  facts,  and  it  is  upon 
them,  now  and  for  ever,  that  the  duty  rests  of  watching,  and,  in  the 
last  resort  acting,  in  the  preservation  of  their  liberty.  Self-organisa- 
tion and  self-government  are  the  sum  and  palladium  of  all  their  rights. 
It  is  their  "eternal  vigilance"  which  is  "the  price  of  liberty." 

To  regain  in  peace  what  she  lost  in  war,  and  vindicate  the  true 
theory  of  American  institutional  freedom,  the  South  should,  through 
her  advocates,  be  full,  correct,  and  precise  in  historical  facts,  true  in 
the  use  of  words  and  definitions,  and  logical  and  unsophistical  in 
argument ;  for  adroit  opponents  frequently  triumph  over  correct 
theories,  by  forcibly  refuting  a  few  errors  found  therein,  and  disin- 
genuously concluding  with  some  such  phrase  as  ex  uno  disce  o?fifies. 

"Justinian's"  theory  is  in  the  main  correct;  but  his  paper  contains 
a  number  of  errors  which  it  is  ray  purpose  now  to  notice,  if  not  correct. 

"Formation  of  the  Constitution." 

Under  this  head,  he  says,  "the  thirteen  States"  "agreed  to  elect," 
"each  by  its  own  people,"  delegates  to  the  convention  of  1787. 
"Agreed,"  seems  to  refer  to  some  agreement  wherein  the  thirteen  wills 
joined,  before  and  independent  of  the  act  of  election.  Does  any  such 
agreement  exist  ?  Again,  Rhode  Island,  certainly,  did  not  agree  to 
elect.  Again,  it  is  untrue  that  the  States  were  to  or  did  elect,  "each 
by  its  own  people,"  for  the  delegates  were  appointed  by  the  State 
governments.  Again,  is  it  not  incorrect  to  say  that  "  the  present 
Constitution  was  drawn  up  and  reported  by  Mr.  John  Rutledge  of 
South  Carolina"?  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  this  question  herein- 
after. Again,  he  says  that  "  in  this  convention  "  "  each  State  "  was 
to  have  "one  vote,"  and  that  "in  consequence"  "Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware  at  all  times  outvoted  the  great  State  of  New  York  with  five 
times  their  population."  As  to  this,  in  the  first  place,  Rhode  Island 
was  not  in  the  convention  ;  and,  secondly.  New  York  had  not  then 
even  three  times  their  population.  Again,  he  says  the  States  aimed 
to  form  a  constitution  or  compact  of  government.  "  Constitution  of 
government  "  is  critically  correct,  but  is  "compact  of  government " 
so  ?  —  but  let  that  pass.  If  I  am  correct,  here  are  four  or  five  errors 
in  fourteen  lines. 

"  Its  Authors." 

Under  the  head  of  "  lis  authors,"  he  says  "  the  original  draft  or  '  plan 
of  a  Federal  Constitution,'  was  (on  the  9th  of  May,  1787)  presented  to 
the  convention  by  the  distinguished  Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Caro- 
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lina.  But  the  complete  report  of  the  present  United  States  Constitu- 
tion was  written,  and  on  the  6th  of  August,  1787,  submitted  to  the 
convention  by  the  chairman  of  the  special  committee,  the  eminent 
statesman,  John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,"  etc.  This  can  but 
mean  that  the  "  authors  "  of  the  instrument  were  Charles  Pmckney  and 
jfohn  Rutledge — "the  original  draft  or  plan  "  being  presented  by  the 
former;  and  "the  complete"  instrument  being  "written"  and  "sub- 
mitted "  by  the  latter.  ''^The present  Constitution,'^  says  he,  "  was  draw7i 
up  and  reported  by  Mr.  John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  and  was 
finally  agreed  upon,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1787." 

If  I  understand  language,  "Justinian"  shuts  out  all  participation 
of  others  in  the  authorship,  and  reduces  the  convention,  its  committees, 
and  its  great  men  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  tail  of  a  kite 
or  rather  a  comet.  I  presume  "Justinian"  bases  himself  on  the 
journal  and  debates  of  the  Federal  Convention,  as  found  in  the  ist 
and  5th  volumes  of  Elliott's  Debates  ;  for  if  he  had  had  private  or 
peculiar  authorities,  he  would  gladly  have  cited  them. 

Let  the  Record  Speak. 

Let   us   then  see   what   those    authorities   prove  on    the   subject. 

All  suggestions,  resolutions,  and  plans  (including  Randolph's,  Pat- 
terson's, and  Pinckney's)  were  early  received  by  the  convention,  and 
were  considered  very  deliberately  in  committee  of  the  whole  (of  which 
Mr.  Gorham  was  chairman)  from  May  30th  to  June  13th,  inclusive; 
when  Mr.  G.,  as  chairman,  reported  19  resolutions,  which  contain 
nearly  all  of  the  elements  of  the  plan  finally  adopted. — [v  Ell.  Deb. 
132-191.] 

The  Convention's  Action  thereon. 

The  Convention  itself  thereafter  deliberated  upon  the  plan  —  re- 
ceiving and  considering  others  at  the  same  time  —  taking  up,  dis- 
cussing, and  passing  upon  the  said  resolutions,  seriatim,  and  occupying 
itself  thus  from  June  20th  to  July  26th,  at  which  date  the  resolutions 
had  increased  in  number  from  19  to  23  ;  though  no  material  change 
was  made  of  principles  or  of  the  general  plan,  which  was  constantly 
spoken  of  as  Randolph's  or  the  Virginia  plan. — [Ibid.  214-376.]  It 
was  not  till  then,  and  after  the  convention  had  }fiost  deliberately  deter- 
mined on  its  principles,  and  outliried  its  plan,  that  the  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Rutledge  was  chairman,  was  appointed.  This  was  on  July 
24th,  and  the  Journal  mentions  it  as  "a  committee  to  report  a  con- 
stitution, coufortnable  to  the  resolutions  [already]  passed  by  the  conven- 
tion." The  other  members  were  Mr.  Rutledge's  equals,  being  James 
Wilson,  Edmund  Randolph,  Nathaniel  Gorham,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth. 
They  were  commonly  called  the  "  committee  of  detail."  After  "Jus- 
tinian "  looks  at  Ibid.  363,  let  him  turn  to  Ibid.  376,  and  he  will  see 
that,  '"'' with  the  above  resolutions  [which  were  the  convention's  plan, 
and  called  the  Randolph  plan]  were  referred  the p7-opositions  offered  by 
Mr.  C.  Finckney  on  the  29//^  of  May,  and  by  Mr.  Patterson  ofi  the  iKth 
of  June:' 

On  July  26th,  "the  convention  unanimously  adjourned  till  Monday, 
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August  6th.  that  the  committee  of  detail  might  have  time  to  prepare  and 
report  the  constitution." 

On  Monday,  August  6th,  "in  convention,  Mr.  Rutledge  delivered 
in  the  report  of  the  coftimittee  of  detail,  as  follows  —  a  printed  copy  being 
furnished  to  each  member."  This  report  is  the  one  which  "  Justinian  " 
represents  as  "  the  complete  report  of  the  present  .  .  .  constitution, 
.  .  .  written,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  1787,  submitted  to  the  con- 
vention by  the  chairman  of  a  special  committee,  .  .  .  John  Rutledge 
of  South  Carolina." 

In  corroboration  of  Madison's  statements,  and  to  show  "Justinian  " 
how  Mr.  Rutledge's  committee  and  its  subordinate  and  comparatively 
insignificant  duty  were  contemporaneously  viewed,  I  beg  leave  to 
offer  an  extract  from  the  Virginia  Gazette  of  August  9th,  1788 : 

"Richmond,  Aug.  9. —  On  the  26th  ultimo  the  Federal  convention, 
having  resolved  upon  the  measures  necessary  to  discharge  their  itnportant 
trust,  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  6th  instant,  in  order  to  give  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose  (to  wit:  Mr.  Randolph  of  Va.,  Mr. 
Gorham  of  Mass.,  Mr.  Ellsworth  of  Conn.,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pa.,  and 
Mr.  Rutledge  of  S.  C.)  titne  to  arrange  and  systematise  the  materials 
which  that  honorable  body  have  collected,^''  &c. 

Does  all  this  mean  that  "the  present  constitution  was  drawn  up 
and  reported  by  Mr.  John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  "  ? 

Again  and  Again. 

Nay  more,  so  determined  was  the  convention  to  do  its  whole  duty, 
and  not  be  a  mere  nose  of  wax,  that  after  the  said  report,  the  conven- 
tion took  up,  examined,  discussed,  and  passed  upon,  consecutively,  all 
the  articles  which  had  been  previously  agreed  to  by  itself,  and 
arranged  by  "  the  committee  on  detail."  It  was  engaged  thus  from 
August  7th  till  September  9th  [see  v  Ell.  Deb.  382-530],  at  which 
last  date  it  elected  Johnson,  Hamilton,  G.  Morris,  Madison  and  King 
"  to  revise  the  style  of,  and  arrange  the  articles^  which  had  been  agreed  to 
by  the  house''''  [Ibid,  530.] 

And  finally,  after  Dr.  Johnson,  the  chairman  of  "the  committee  on 
style,"  had  "reported  a  digest  of  the  plan,"  the  convention  again 
passed  upon  the  whole  work,  article  by  article,  making  such  changes 
and  modifications  as  it  chose  ;  and  crowned  its  work,  on  the  17th  of 
September  1787,  by  the  members  signing  the  Constitution  by  States, 
to  witness,  authenticate,  and  recommend  it  to  the  States,  whose 
subjects  and  deputies  they  were. 

"The  Original  Draft"  of  Charles  Pinckney. 

It  should  seem  to  any  thoughtful  person  that  the  draft  of  a  federal 
government  said  to  have  been,  by  Charles  Pinckney,  "  laid  before  the 
house"  at  the  very  outset  of  its  work,  viz.  on  the  29th  of  May,  1787 
[v  Ell.  Deb.  129]  too  closely  resembles  in  many  features  and  expres- 
sions the  Convention's  laboriously  matured  federal  system,  and  con- 
tains too  many  results  of  the  Convention's  long  deliberations,  to  be 
authentic.  Mr.  Madison  himself  evidently  believes  and  conclusively 
proves  that  the  document  above  referred  to  is  not  genuine.     The 
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reader  can  see  his  statement,  which  is  very  interesting,  in  V  Elliott's 
Debates  578.* 

"Conditional  Acceptance." 

•'Justinian"  is  not  less  unfortunate  in  saying  that  "New  York, 
Virginia,  and  Rhode  Island  expressly  annexed  to  their  ratifications 
the  condition  that  they  'reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  reassume 
the  powers  delegated  whenever  they  should  be  perverted  to  the  injury 
of  the  people  ' "  ;  and  in  saying  that,  as  this  condition  is  "  a  part  of 
the  contract  itself,"  the  right  of  secession  "is  an  essential  component 
part  of  the  Constitution." 

I  think  this  involves  both  a  misquotation  and  a  misstatement. 
With  due  deference  to  "Justinian,"  I  think  it  can  be  successfully 
controverted  that  the  three  States  used  those  words,  or  that  they 
"expressly  annexed  "  them  as  a  condition.  At  all  events,  I  beg  leave 
to  opine  that  the  ratifications  were  unconditional  and  absolute,  and 
were  at  the  time  understood  to  be  so.  A  condition,  to  be  binding, 
must  be  contemplated  and  agreed  upon.  An  ex  parte  declaration  is 
nugatory.  It  seems  to  me  "Justinian  "  does  not  fully  apprehend  the 
right  of  secession,  which  is  the  safety-valve,  so  to  speak,  of  a  federa- 
tion. He  degrades  it  by  making  it  constitutional  or  conditional.  It 
is  original,  natural,  unconditional,  and  unbounded,  above  the  Consti- 
tution and  independent  of  it.  It  did  not  need  to  be  reserved,  or  in 
anywise  secured,  for  it  was  inherent,  inalienable,  and  indefeasible; 
and  there  are  numerous  evidences  that  the  fathers  took  it  for  granted, 
as  something  that  would  ex  necessitate  rei  always  exist,  and  that  would 
be  used  by  the  members  of  the  Union  respectively  whenever  they 
thought  proper,  and  especially  when  prompted  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  ;  for  self-defence  is  the  first  law  of  nature  to  the  moral 
person  called  the  commonwealth  as  much  as  it  is  to  a  natural  person, 
or  a  mere  brute.  And  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  excuses,  justifications, 
or  apologies.  A  sovereign  can  do  as  he  pleases,  and  when  he  can  be 
authoritatively  asked  for  his  reasons  he  ceases  to  be  a  sovereign. 

I  will  observe  further  that  if  "Justinian  "  were  to  add  his  ingenious 
"  condition  "  to  the  Federal  pact,  he  would  simply  give  to  three  States 
the  right  to  relieve  themselves,  and  leave  the  rest  helplessly  bound, 
that  is,  reduced  forever  to  provinces. 

"Views  of  Jefferson  and  Madison." 
Under  this  head  "Justinian"  is  equally  at  fault.     Neither  they  nor 

*  A.  H.  Stephens  in  his  recently  published  History  of  the  United  States  makes  the  same  error. 
Seemingly  without  investigation,  he  ignores  and  virtually  contradicts  important  parts  of  Madison's 
history  of  these  matters.  In  the  aforesaid  volume,  p.  245  et  seg.,  Mr.  S.  states  that  "'on  the  federal 
side  two  propositions  were  also  submitted,  one  by  Mr.  Patterson  .  .  .  and  the  other  by  Charles 
Pinckney.  Mr.  Pinckney's  plan  provided  not  only  for  the  delegation  of  additional  powers  .  .  .  but 
it  also  provided  a  complete  machinery  for  the  execution,"  etc. ;  and  "  by  which,"  he  continues,  "the 
federal  character  of  the  government  would  be  retained  as  suggested  by  Mr   Jefferson." 

Further  along  he  says:  "  It  was  now  [about  20th  June,  1787]  found  that  Mr.  Pinckney's  plan  in 
the  main  was  the  only  one  that  could  be  adopted.  By  his  plan  all  federal  legislative  power  delegated 
was  still  t9  be  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  but  this  Congress  itself  was  to  be  divided 
into  two  branches,"  etc.  •  >      < 

Again  he  says  that  after  Yates,  Lansing,  and  Martin  left,  "most  of  the  nationals  '  '  devoted  all 
their  powers  in  perfecting  a  plan  conforming  to  the  outlines  submitted  by  Mr.  Pinckney." 

If  we  believe  Messrs.  "Justinian"  and  Stephens,  and  compare  Pinckney's  plan  with  the  ultimate 
Constitution,  we  shall  believe  the  august  federal  convention  and  its  deliberations  of  1787  to  have  been 
an  arrant  sham,  and  Charles  Pinckney  to  have  been  the  Lycurgus  of  federal  America. 
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their  resolutions  of  '98  and  '99  (which  were  written  by  politicians,  for 
a  party  contest ;  and  which  are  of  but  little  direct  force  on  these 
questions)  aid  the  cause  of  secession,  or  even  refer  to  it.  Neither 
they  nor  "Justinian"  rise  to  the  height  of  the  great  argument  of 
secession,  for  they  simply  claim  that  the  States  have  the  right  of 
redress,  if  the  Constitution  "be  perverted  to  the  injury  of  the 
people  " ;  and  that  such  perversionary  acts  or  laws  are  nullities. 

"Definition  of  Sovereignty  and  its  Exercise." 

Under  this  head  "Justinian"  attempts  a  definition  of  sovereignty, 
but  immediately  shows  a  very  erroneous  apprehension  of  it,  by  saying 
it  "resides  only  in  the  people  of  each  separate  State,  and  can  only  be 
exercised  or  delegated  by  them."  In  criticising  the  same  error  of 
Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens  and  others,  Mr.  Centz,  barrister,  in  his  papers  on 
"Sovereignty  in  the  United  States,"  published  in  the  Southern 
Magazine,  showed  very  clearly  that  sovereignty  was  not  identical 
with,  or  divisible  into,  powers ;  and  certainly  was  not  susceptible  of 
being  delegated.  Sovereignty  never  leaves  the  people.  In  self- 
government  they  delegate  their  powers  to  agencies. 

Conclusion. 

I  see  other  errors  of  fact  or  fallacies  of  reasoning,  but  I  lack  time 
and  I  suppose  you  lack  space  for  more  at  present.  I  hope  ere  long 
to  comment  on  some  other  views  of  "Justinian"  (particularly  his 
approval  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  most  efficient  perverters  of  the  Constitution  from  the 
beginning)  as  well  as  on  some  of  Mr.  Centz  which  I  think  open  to 
friendly  criticism. 

B.  J.  Sage. 


POST   MORTEM. 


THE  golden  sunlight  sleeps  in  court  and  street, 
The  Arno's  waves  all  brightly,  bluely  roll, 
And  yet  the  sound  of  woe  and  tramp  of  feet 

Are  heard  in  Florence,  and  the  loud  bells  toll. 

The  city  weeps  above  its  Bishop  hoar, 

Now  borne  in  sorrow  to  his  marble  tomb 

Beneath  the  chancel's  tessellated  floor, 

To  rest  and  moulder  in  empurpled  gloom. 
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Silent  and  sad,  with  solemn  step  and  slow, 

The  people  follow  in  procession,  led 
By  black-robed  priests  who,  chanting  dirges  low, 

And  bearing  tapers,  mourn  the  sainted  dead. 

They  mourn  their  sire,  the  gentle  and  beloved, 

Whose  charities  all  tongues  were  wont  to  praise, 

Whose  truth  and  eloquence  were  tried  and  proved, 
And  who,  the  legend  saith,  their  dead  did  raise. 

Before  the  dim  cathedral's  sculptured  door 

An  elm  had  stood  for  years,  all  dry  and  bare, 
Whose  verdure  summer  showers  could  not  restore, 

Nor  starry  dews,  nor  balmy  vernal  air. 

But  ere  the  pageant  through  the  portal  passed, 

Or  ere  with  incense  or  rich  organ  strain 
The  corpse  was  lowered  and  the  stone  made  fast. 

And  hid  the  form  they  yearned  to  see  again, 

The  eager  crowds  would  fain  that  form  caress. 

Would  touch  his  hand,  or  e'en  his  garment's  hem  ; 

And  in  their  zeal  so  close  his  bier  they  press. 
The  bishop's  body  touched  the  elm's  dead  stem. 

When  lo  !    as  if  beneath  the  spring's  warm  kiss. 

It  burst  in  bloom,  like  Aaron's  rod  of  old; 
Among  its  leafy  nooks  birds  sang  in  bliss, 

Or  flitting,  glanced  on  wings  of  brown  and  gold. 

In  this  quaint  legend,  beautiful  and  strange, 

The  grave  is  of  its  gloom  and  terror  shorn  ; 
Man  but  obeys  the  law  of  ceaseless  change. 

And  life  itself  from  seeming  death  is  born  ! 

The  good  die  never;  and  although  with  tears 

We  yield  them  to  the  clods,  above  earth's  strife 
And  sobs  we  hear  a  voice  that  calms  our  fears  : 
"  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  !  " 

The  good  die  never ;    and  although  no  bust 

Be  carved  for  them,  or  monumental  pile. 
Nor  minster  or  cathedral  guard  their  dust 

With  vaulted  dome  or  long  emblazoned  aisle, 

And  though  to  mortal  eyes  they  cease  to  live, 

Like  flying  clouds  or  shadows  pass  away, — 
In  noble  thoughts  and  deeds  they  still  survive. 

The  fragrant  roses  blooming  from  their  clay ! 

Sam'l  Selden. 


THE   CAMPAIGN   AGAINST   GRANT   IN    NORTH 
MISSISSIPPI. 


General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 

Vice-President  Southern  Historical  Society : 

Dear  Sir  : — 

IN  my  narrative  of  the  battle  of  luka  I  related  how  Gen.  Price, 
acting  on  information  received  from  Gen.  Bragg  and  from  our  own 
scouts,  had  moved  as  far  as  luka  on  his  way  to  prevent  Grant's  forces 
in  Mississippi  from  a  junction  with  Buell's  in  Tennessee;  how  at  luka 
we  had  been  attacked  by  Rosecrantz  ;  how  we  had  repulsed  him, 
capturing  nine  (9)  cannon  and  many  prisoners,  and  had  next  morning 
returned  to  our  proper  base  upon  the  railroad  with  the  purpose  to  join 
our  forces  to  Van  Dorn's  and  make  a  combined  attack  on  Corinth. 

This  attack  had  for  some  time  occupied  Van  Dorn's  mind.  Several 
weeks  before  Gen.  Price  moved  upon  luka,  Gen.  Van  Dorn  had  sent  a 
staff-officer,  Col.  Lomax  of  Virginia  (since  Major-Gen.  Lomax),  to 
invite  and  urge  Gen.  Price  that  they  should  combine  their  forces  in  an 
attack  upon  Corinth.  The  plan  was  wise,  while  it  was  bold  and  charac- 
teristic of  Van  Dorn's  aggressive  temper.  The  enemy  occupied  West 
Tennessee  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  at  Memphis,  Boli- 
var, Jackson,  Corinth,  Rienzi,  Jacinto,  luka  and  Bethel,  with  garrisons 
aggregating  42,000  men,  and  was  preparing  with  extraordinary  energy 
to  reduce  Vicksburg  by  a  combined  attack  of  land  and  naval  forces. 
To  prevent  this,  his  expulsion  from  West  Tennessee  was  a  military 
necessity,  while  it  was  our  obvious  defensive  policy  to  force  him 
across  the  Ohio,  occupy  Columbus,  and  fortify  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers.  This  policy  induced  Gen.  Bragg  to  move  his  army 
into  Kentucky,  and  Van  Dorn  felt  that  he  could  force  the  enemy  out 
of  West  Tennessee  and  contribute  to  its  success.  Corinth  was  the 
enemy's  strongest  and  most  salient  point.  Its  capture  would  decide 
the  fate  of  West  Tennessee ;  and  the  combined  forces  of  Price  and 
Van  Dorn  in  the  month  of  August  could  have  captured  Corinth,  and 
have  cleared  West  Tennessee  of  all  hostile  forces. 

When  Van  Dorn  first  invited  Gen.  Price's  cooperation  in  this  enter- 
prise, his  command  embraced  two  large  divisions  under  Breckenridge 
and  Lovell,  numbering  about  12,000  infantry,  with  over  1000  cavalry 
under  Jackson  ;  and  he  expected  to  receive  about  5000  veteran  infantry 
just  exchanged  from  the  Fort  Donelson  prisoners,  in  time  for  the  move- 
ment. This  force,  added  to  Gen.  Price's  army,  would  have  given  an 
effective  active  force  of  over  30,000  veteran  troops ;  and  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  Gen.  Price  could  not  then  have  consented  to  unite  with 
Gen.  Van  Dorn  in  a  movement  so  auspicious  of  great  results.  But,  as 
I  have  told  you.  Price  was  constrained  to  decline  all  part  in  that 
enterprise  until  he  had  made  his  movement  to  luka,  after  which 
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Price's  forces  were  greatly  reduced  by  the  results  of  the  battle,  while 
Van  Dorn's  were  diminished  by  the  detachment  of  Breckenridge  with 
6000  men,  and  by  the  unexpected  delays  in  fitting  out  the  "  Donelson 
prisoners  "  for  the  field  ;  so  that  when  on  the  30th  of  September  we 
marched  from  Ripley  against  Corinth,  our  combined  forces  were  but 
little  over  half  of  what  Van  Dorn  had  justly  calculated  upon  when  he 
first  proposed  the  enterprise.  The  disastrous  results  which  ensued 
brought  censure  upon  Van  Dorn,  and  have  left  a  cloud  upon  his 
military  reputation  which  I  hope  the  publication  of  this  narrative 
will  aid  to  dispel. 

There  are  few  of  those  who  criticised  his  conduct  who  knew  the 
great  objects  he  sought  to  accomplish,  or  the  means  with  which  he 
proposed  to  march  to  a  certain  and  brilliant  victory  by  which  the 
State  of  Mississippi  would  have  been  freed  from  invasion,  and  the 
war  would  have  been  transferred  beyond  the  Ohio.  Such  results 
justified  unusual  hazard  of  battle;  and  after  Van  Dorn's  forces  were 
reduced  by  near  one-half,  he  still  felt  he  ought  to  strike  a  bold  and 
manly  blow  for  his  native  State,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the 
enemy  with  all  the  energy  and  force  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  him. 
We  marched  from  Baldwin  to  join  Van  Dorn  at  Ripley  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  and  our  whole  effective  force  was  made  up  of — 

Maury's  division 4S00  muskets, 

Hebert's        "               5000         " 

Armstrong's  cavalry        .....  2000  men, 

Light  artiHery 42  guns. 

We  reached  Ripley  on  the  evening  of  the  29th.  Gen.  Van  Dorn 
with  his  staff  was  already  there.  He  had  sent  his  cavalry  forward  to 
cover  our  front,  and  his  infantry  and  artillery,  under  Gen.  Lovell,  were 
close  at  hand  and  marched  into  Ripley  in  fine  order  the  day  after  our 
arrival.  On  the  morning  of  October  ist  our  combined  forces  moved 
from  Ripley  to  attack  the  enemy  in  Corinth.  We  marched  with  a 
total  force  of  nearly  19,000  effectives,  viz. — 

Maury's  division       .....      about  4S00  men, 
Hebert's        ".....  "       5000     " 

Lovell's  "  ....."      6000     " 

Armstrong's  cavalry;  including  Jackson's  brigade    2800     " 

Van  Dorn  threw  his  cavalry  forward  so  as  to  mask  his  movements, 
and  marched  directly  with  his  infantry  by  way  of  Davis's  bridge  upon 
the  enemy  in  Corinth.  On  the  evening  of  October  2d  we  bivouacked 
at  Chewalla  on  the  railroad,  eight  miles  west  of  Corinth.  At  dawn 
of  the  3d  of  October  we  moved  from  Chewalla  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  Corinth. 

Jackson's  brigade  had  been  sent  towards  Bolivar,  where  he  cap- 
tured a  large  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  our  advance  was  covered  by 
Armstrong's  brigade  alone,  Wirt  Adams'  brigade  having  been  detached 
towards  Davis's  bridge. 

Gen.  Van  Dorn  was  assured  that  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  in 
the  works  at  Corinth  numbered  about  12000  men,  and  he  resolved  to 
assault  with  all  of  his  forces.  His  purpose  was  to  dismount  his  cavalry 
and  attack  with  his  whole  army,  and  had  he  executed  this  intention 
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in  the  spirit  in  which  he  conceived  it,  there  is  not  ground  for  a 
reasonable  doubt  of  his  success. 

Soon  after  daylight  our  cavalry  became  engaged  with  the  enemy's 
advanced  pickets,  and  forced  them  back  until  just  after  crossing  to  the 
north  side  of  the  railroad  we  formed  in  line  of  battle.  We  were  then 
more  than  three  {3)  miles  from  Corinth.  Our  line  was  perpendicular 
to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad.  Lovell's  division  was 
formed  on  the  right  (south)  of  the  railroad  ;  Maury's  division  was 
formed  on  the  left  (north)  of  the  railroad,  Moore's  brigade  touching 
the  left  of  Lovell's  division  on  the  railroad  ;  Cabell's  brigade  was 
formed  as  a  reserve  behind  the  left  of  Maury's  division  ;  the  Mis- 
souri division  touched  Maury's  left;  and  in  this  order  we  moved 
forward  at  10  A.  m.,  and  soon  found  ourselves  confronted  by  the 
enemy's  line  of  battle,  which  occupied  the  defences  constructed  by 
Gen.  Beauregard  during  the  previous  spring  against  the  army  of 
Halleck.  All  the  timber  covering  the  slopes  which  led  up  to  the 
works  had  been  felled,  and  formed  an  obstructing  abattis  to'  our 
advancing  line  ;  but  at  the  signal  to  advance,  our  whole  line  moved 
forward  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  across  the  space 
which  divided  us  from  the  enemy  without  any  check  or  hesitation, 
and  drove  him  at  every  point  from  his  position.  We  captured  five 
(5)  cannon  and  put  the  whole  force  to  rout. 

Our  loss  was  not  heavy  in  men,  but  we  had  to  mourn  the  death  of 
Col.  Martin,  a  young  officer  commanding  the  Mississippi  brigade,  who 
was  killed  dead  while  gallantly  leading  his  men.  The  divisions  of 
Maury  and  Hebert,  composing  the  "Army  of  the  West,"  as  Price's 
corps  was  designated,  continued  to  advance  towards  Corinth,  pre- 
serving an  alignment  perpendicular  to  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railroad.  We  were  repeatedly  and  obstinately  encountered  by  the 
opposing  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  during  the  day  several  fierce  combats 
took  place,  which  necessarily  delayed  our  arrival  before  the  place, 
but  did  not  cause  our  troops  to  lose  one  foot  of  the  ground  we  had 
won. 

During  the  advance  of  Price's  corps  on  this  day,  the  right  brigade 
of  Maury's  division  was  commanded  by  Gen.  John  C.  Moore,  an  officer 
of  fine  ability  and  courage.  Close  on  the  railroad,  but  on  the  south 
side  of  it,  was  an  entrenched  camp  of  the  enemy.  Moore,  advancing 
with  his  right  on  the  railroad,  would  have  soon  been  enfiladed  by  this 
force,  but  instantly  perceiving  his  situation,  he  threw  his  brigade 
across  the  railroad,  and  attacking  the  camp,  drove  the  Federals  who 
were  occupying  it  back  into  their  heavy  works  about  College  Hill  \ 
he  then  recrossed  to  the  north  of  the  railroad,  resumed  his  position 
in  the  line  of  Maury's  division,  and  soon  encountered  a  Federal  bri- 
gade, which  after  a  fierce  conflict  he  drove  before  him  into  the  works 
of  Corinth.  The  Missourians  and  Phiffer's  brigade  of  Maury's  divi- 
sion were  also  hotly  engaged  during  this  advance,  and  Cabell's 
brigade,  acting  as  reserve,  was  repeatedly  detached  to  reinforce  such 
portions  of  the  line  north  of  the  railroad  as  seemed  in  need  of  support. 

At  sunset  the  enemy  in  front  of  Price's  corps  had  been  driven  into 
the  town  at  every  point  along  our  whole  front,  and  the  troops  of 
Price's  corps  had  established  their  line  close  up  to  Corinth.     After  a 
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hot  daj'  of  incessant  action  and  constant  victory,  we  felt  that  our 
prize  was  just  before  us,  and  one  more  vigorous  effort  would  crown 
our  arms  with  complete  success.  Van  Dorn  felt  all  this,  and  wished 
to  storm  the  town  at  once,  but  Gen.  Price  thought  the  troops  were  too 
much  exhausted.  They  had  been  marching  and  fighting  since  dawn  ; 
the  day  had  been  one  of  the  hottest  of  the  year ;  our  men  had  been 
without  water  since  morning,  and  were  almost  famished  ;  while  we 
were  pursuing  the  enemy  from  his  outer  works  that  morning  several 
of  our  men  fell  from  sunstroke,  and  it  was  with  good  reason  that 
Gen.  Price  opposed  further  action  that  evening.  He  said:  "I  think 
we  have  done  enough  for  to-day,  General,  and  the  men  should  rest." 
Van  Dorn  acquiesced  in  this,  and  gave  his  orders  for  a  general  assault 
in  the  morning.  They  were  of  the  simplest  nature.  At  an  early  hour 
before  dawn  all  of  the  artillery  of  his  army  was  ordered  to  open  upon 
the  town  and  works,  and  at  daylight  the  whole  line  was  to  advance 
and  storm  them.  During  the  night  the  enemy  was  actively  moving 
his  trains  and  baggage  out  on  the  roads  to  the  Tennessee  river,  and 
all  night  reinforcements  were  pouring  into  Corinth. 

Under  the  direction  of  Col.  Wm.  E.  Burnett,  all  of  the  artillery  of 
Maury's  division,  and  two  of  the  pieces  captured  from  the  enemy 
added  to  it,  opened  upon  the  enemy  in  Corinth,  and  at  short  range 
and  with  good  effect  cannonaded  the  place  for  near  two  hours  before 
light.  The  guns  of  the  other  divisions  did  not  open.  At  daylight  I 
withdrew  my  guns  and  prepared  to  assault  the  town.  My  line, 
Moore's  and  Phiffer's  brigades,  with  Cabell's  in  reserve,  was  formed 
close  up  to  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  just  on  the  outskirts  of 
Corinth,  and  concealed  from  view  of  the  enemy  by  the  timber  which 
then  covered  the  bottom  along  the  creek.  The  orders  given  me  were 
to  charge  the  town  as  soon  as  I  should  observe  the  fire  of  the  Mis- 
sourians,  who  were  on  my  left,  change  from  picket-firing  to  rolling  fire 
of  musketry.  For  hours  we  listened  and  awaited  our  signal.  Half- 
past  ten  o'clock  had  come  before  the  signal  to  advance  was  given. 
I  have  never  understood  the  reason  for  so  much  delay ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  began  to  hear  the  rolling  fire  of  musketry  on  the  left,  Maury's 
division  broke  through  the  screen  of  timber  and  into  the  town,  and 
into  the  enemy's  works.  We  broke  his  centre  ;  the  Missourians  moved 
in  line  with  us.  Gates'  brigade  of  Missourians  took  all  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  to  our  left,  and  all  along  in  front  of  Price's  corps  the  enemy 
was  driven  from  his  guns,  and  his  guns  were  captured  by  us.  Within 
about  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  we  began  our  movement  our  colors 
were  planted  in  triumph  upon  the  ramparts  of  Corinth.  But  it  was  a 
brief  triumph,  and  won  at  a  bloody  cost.  No  charge  in  the  history  of 
the  war  was  more  daring  or  more  bloody.  From  the  first  moment 
after  leaving  the  timber  the  troops  were  exposed  to  a  most  deadly 
cross-fire;  they  fell  by  hundreds,  but  the  line  moved  on  —  never  fal- 
tered for  one  moment  until  our  colors  v/ere  placed  upon  the  works. 
Every  State  of  the  Confederacy  had  representatives  in  this  charge, 
and  well  did  they  illustrate  the  valor  of  Confederate  troops.  From 
General  to  drummer-boy  no  one  faltered.  A  color-bearer  of  an 
Arkansas  regiment  was  shot  down  ;  young  Robert  Sloan,  a  boy  of  the 
same  regiment,  scarce  eighteen  years  old,  seized  the  colors  and  sprang 
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upon  the  ramparts,  waving  them  over  it,  and  fell  pierced  with  balls 
while  cheering  on  his  comrades.  Field-officers  fell  by  scores ;  more 
than  3000  of  the  rank  and  file  were  killed,  wounded  and  captured 
during  this  fierce  assault. 

The  whole  of  Price's  corps  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  town  of 
Corinth,  and  was  in  position  to  swing  around  and  take  the  enemy's 
left  wing  in  flank  and  rear,  for  we  were  twelve  hundred  yards  in  rear 
of  the  lines  on  College  Hill,  which  formed  the  enemy's  left  wing,  and 
against  which  our  right  wing  south  of  the  Memphis'  and  Charleston 
railroad  had  been  arrayed.  But  since  ten  a.  m.  of  the  previous 
morning  our  right  wing  had  made  no  decided  advance  or  attack  upon 
the  enemy  in  its  front,  and  when  Rosecrantz  found  his  centre  broken  by 
our  charge,  believing  the  demonstration  of  our  right  wing  merely  a 
"feint,"  he  withdrew  Gen.  Stanley  with  a  heavy  force  from  his  left  and 
threw  him  against  us. 

Disarrayed  and  torn  as  our  lines  were,  with  more  than  one-third  of 
our  men  down,  and  with  many  of  our  best  regimental  officers  killed 
and  wounded,  the  troops  were  not  ready  to  meet  and  repel  the  fresh 
troops  that,  now  in  fine  array,  came  upon  our  right  flank  from  the  left 
of  the  enemy's  works  on  College  Hill  and  swept  us  out  of  the  place. 
Our  men  fell  back  in  disorder,  but  sullenly.  I  saw  no  man  running, 
but  all  attempts  to  rally  and  reform  them  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
enemy,  now  in  possession  again  of  their  artillery,  were  vain.  They 
marched  on  towards  the  timber  in  a  walk,  each  man  taking  his  own 
route  and  obstinately  refusing  to  make  any  effort  to  renew  the  attack  ; 
and  it  was  only  after,  we  had  fallen  back  beyond  the  range  of  the 
enemy's  fire  that  any  of  our  organisations  were  reformed. 

When  we  returned  from  the  town  we  found  Gen.  Van  Dorn  had 
ordered  Villipigue's  brigade  from  his  right,  south  of  the  railroad,  to 
cover  our  retreat  from  the  town,  and  it  was  drawn  up  in  line  nearly 
three  thousand  strong,  facing  the  enemy  and  about  one  thousand 
yards  from  his  works.  These  troops  were  in  fine  order  ;  they  had 
done  no  fighting.  We  moved  on  towards  Chewalla  again,  reor- 
ganising our  forces  as  best  we  could  while  we  marched  along. 

Our  right  wing  had  borne  no  great  part  in  the  fighting,  and  it  was 
in  good  order  and  served  now  to  present  a  good  front  towards  the 
enemy.  I  do  not  think  the  enemy  was  in  condition  to  pursue  and 
attack  us.  He  had  suffered  heavily,  and  had  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  assault  of  Price's  corps  ;  and  it  was  not  until  next  day  he 
moved  in  force  to  follow  us.  By  sunset  we  were  again  bivouacked  at 
Chewalla,  and  busily  occupied  in  reforming  our  organisations. 

The  flower  of  our  men  and  officers  lay  in  the  environs  of  Corinth, 
never  more  to  rejoin  their  comrades.  We  had  been  bloodily  repulsed  ; 
but  Price's  corps  had  made  an  honest  fight  and  lost  no  honor  in  the 
battle.  Gen.  Van  Dorn  seemed  to  feel  he  had  deserved  the  victory. 
In  a  manly  spirit  he  assumed  all  responsibility  for  his  failure  ;  like 
General  Lee  at  Gettysburg,  he  reproached  nobody.  During  the  whole 
battle  he  was  close  to  his  troops  about  the  centre  of  his  lines,  where 
the  fighting  was  most  active  and  constant ;  and  not  a  movement  was 
made  without  his  knowledge  and  direction,  except  the  capture  by  Gen. 
Moore  of  the  entrenched  camp  of  the  enemy  south  of  the  railroad. 
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which   was   one  of  those  events  of  battle  which  give  no  time  for 

reference  to  higher  authority,  and  which  illustrate  the  true  genius  for 

war  of  the  executive  commander  who,   as    Moore    did,   seizes   the 

opportunity  they  offer. 

Remarks,  &c. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  battle  was  lost  by  the  inaction  of 
our  right  wing,  which  after  the  first  advance  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  made  no  decided  attempt  upon  the  lines  in  its  front.  So 
notable  was  this  inertness  that  the  enemy  seems  to  have  considered 
the  attack  of  that  wing  merely  a  feint,  which  justified  him  in  detaching 
a  large  force  from  his  left  to  reinforce  his  centre,  which  had  been 
broken  and  was  in  great  peril.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  had 
the  attack  with  the  right  wing  been  pressed  as  it  was  pressed  by  the 
centre  and  left.  Van  Dorn  would  have  captured  Corinth  and  the 
enemy's  army.  The  troops  which  made  the  assault  were  chiefly 
Missourians,  Arkansians,  Texans,  Mississippians,  Alabamians  and 
Louisianians. 

Soon  after  daylight  on  the  4th  a  battery  on  the  railroad,  known  as 
Battery  Robinet,  which  was  immediately  on  my  right  flank,  opened  an 
enfilading  fire  upon  my  line,  then  drawn  up  near  and  parallel  to  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  ready  to  begin  the  assault.  I  ordered 
Gen.  Moore  to  place  the  2d  Texas  sharpshooters,  one  of  the  finest 
regiments  I  have  ever  seen,  under  the  brow  of  a  ridge  which  ran 
perpendicular  to  my  line  and  about  two  hundred  yards  from  that 
battery.  They  reduced  its  fire  very  much  in  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
the  order  was  given  to  charge  they  naturally  charged  that  battery, 
which  was  right  in  their  front  though  upon  our  right  flank.  Col.  W. 
P.  Rodgers  and  Maj.  Mullen  of  this  regiment  fell  in  this  work. 

The  commanders  of  divisions  and  brigades  who  went  into  Corinth 
with  the  troops  were  Gen.  Dabney  H.  Maury  of  Virginia,  commanding 
1st  division  \  Gen.  Martin  Green  of  Virginia,  commanding  2d  divi- 
sion ;  Gen.  John  C.  Moore  of  Tennessee,  commanding  ist  brigade  of 
Maury's  division  ;  Gen.  Wm.  S.  Cabell  of  Virginia,  commanding  2d 
brigade  of  Maury's  division  ;  Gen.  Charles  Phiffer  of  Mississippi, 
commanding  3d  brigade  of  Maury's  division  ;  Col.  E.  Gates  of  Mis- 
souri, Colonel  ist  Missouri  cavalry,  commanding  ist  Missouri  brig- 
ade. Green's  division;  Col.  Cockrell,  commanding  2d  brigade,  Green's 
division  ;  Col.  Moore  of  Mississippi,  commanding  3d  brigade,  Green's 
division. 

When  after  all  was  over  and  the  whole  of  the  Army  of  the  West, 
now  reduced  to  about  6000  men,  came  out  of  the  town  and  into  the 
woods  through  which  we  had  so  confidently  charged  an  hour  before, 
generals,  colonels  and  staff-officers  in  vain  endeavored  to  rally  the 
men.  They  plodded  doggedly  along  toward  the  road  by  which  we 
had  marched  on  the  day  before,  and  it  was  not  in  any  man's  power 
then  to  form  them  into  line.  We  found  Gens.  Van  Dorn  and  Price 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  place,  sitting  on  their  horses  near 
each  other.  Van  Dorn  looked  upon  the  thousands  of  men  stream'ing 
past  him  with  a  mingled  expression  of  sorrow  and  pity.     Old  Gen. 
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Price  looked  on  the  disorder  of  his  darling  troops  with  unmitigated 
anguish.  The  big  tears  coursed  down  the  old  man's  bronzed  face, 
and  I  have  never  witnessed  such  a  picture  of  mute  despair  and  grief 
as  his  countenance  wore  when  he  looked  upon  the  utter  defeat  of 
those  magnificent  troops.  He  had  never  before  known  them  to  fail, 
and  they  never  had  failed  to  carry  the  lines  of  any  enemy  in  their 
front ;  nor  did  they  ever  to  the  close  of  their  noble  career  at  Blakely 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1865,  fail  to  defeat  the  troops  before  them.  I 
mean  no  disparagement  to  any  troops  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
when  I  say  the  Missouri  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  West  were  not 
surpassed  by  any  troops  in  the  world. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1862,  a  court  of  inquiry  was  convened 
at  Abbeville,  Mississippi,  to  examine  into  certain  allegations  made  by 
Gen.  John  S.  Bowen  about  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Van  Dorn  during  the 
expedition  against  Corinth.  Gen.  Van  Dorn  was  fully  acquitted.  A 
very  intelligent  battery-commander,  Capt.  Thomas  F.  Tobin,  now  the 
proprietor  of  a  cotton-press  in  Memphis,  was  an  important  witness  on 
this  trial,  and  we  quote  from  his  testimony  to  show  how  complete  was 
the  first  success  of  the  assault  on  Corinth,  and  had  it  been  supported, 
how  great  and  complete  would  have  been  the  victory. 

'■'■Question  by  the  defendant. —  ist.  After  you  were  taken  prisoner, 
state  if  you  know  if  any  portion  of  our  army  carried  the  interior 
works  around  Corinth ;  2d.  and  what  troops,  if  you  know  them  ;  3d. 
and  also  state  whether  they  entered  the  town  ;  4th.  and  how  far  they 
penetrated  into  it. 

''Answer. —  ist.  Yes.  2d.  Gen.  Maury's  division,  nearly  all  of  it,  I 
think,  and  the  ist  brigade  of  Gen.  Green's  division,  commanded  by 
Col.  Gates,  carried  everything  before  them  ;  3d.  and  came  into  Corinth 
driving  everything  before  them  across  the  high  bridge  over  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  railroad  and  beyond  Gen.  Polk's  old  head- 
quarters, which  was  outside  the  town.  The  artillery  of  the  enemy 
went  out  as  far  as  Gen.  Price's  old  headquarters.  4th.  Our  troops 
penetrated  to  the  Corinth  House  and  the  Tishomingo  Hotel,  and  to 
the  square  in  front  of  Gen.  Bragg's  old  headquarters,  and  into  the 
j'ard  of  Gen.  Rosecrantz's  headquarters. 

"Question  by  defendant. —  State,  if  you  know,  any  fact  tending  to 
show  that  the  enemy  anticipated  a  defeat  on  the  morning  of  the  4th. 

"Answer. —  I  judge  that  they  expected  a  defeat  from  their  having 
sent  all  of  their  wagons  to  the  rear,  some  of  which  did  not  get  back 
until  Wednesday.  They  had  no  ordnance  whatever  except  what  they 
had  in  the  limbers  and  caissons  of  their  pieces,  so  I  was  told  ;  and  I 
was  ordered  to  report  at  the  Tennessee  river.  I  was  taken  prisoner 
on  Saturday,  October  4th,  about  4  a.  m.,  on  the  road  that  leads  be- 
tween Forts  Williams  and  Robinet.  I  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Stanley 
to  report  at  some  landing  on  the  Tennessee  river  —  I  think  it  was 
Hemiling  Landing  —  to  Gen.  Rosecrantz  at  sunset  that  evening." 

Col.  Wm.  E.  Barry,  35th  Miss,  regiment,  of  Columbus,  was  detailed 
by  me  to  report  to  Gen.  Van  Dorn  as  commander  of  the  burial-party 
which  was  detailed  and  left  by  Gen.  Van  Dorn  to  discharge  this 
solemn  duty.  Gen.  Rosecrantz  declined  to  receive  Col.  Barry's  com- 
mand within  his  lines,  but  with  a  rare  courtesy  explained  to  Gen.  Van 
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Dorn  that  he  was  forced  to  do  this  by  considerations  of  a  proper 
character,  and  assured  Gen.  Van  Dorn  that  "  every  becoming  respect 
should  be  shown  his  dead  and  wounded."  It  is  due  to  Gen.  Rose- 
crantz  to  say  that  he  made  good  his  promise  as  to  the  dead  and  the 
wounded,  of  whom  we  left  many  hundreds  on  the  field. 

Col.  Barry  remained  near  Chewalla,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
counting  the  force  with  which  Rosecrantz  pursued  us,  and  he  reported 
it  to  me  at  22,000  men,  from  which  I  concluded  the  force  in  Corinth 
must  have  been  about  30,000  men  when  we  attacked  the  place  on  the 
4th  of  October.  The  combined  effective  forces  of  Van  Dorn  and 
Price,  including  all  arms,  numbered  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  Oct. 
about  18,600  men.  Jackson's  cavalry  was  detached  towards  Bolivar; 
it  numbered  about  1000  effectives.  Whitfield's  (Texas)  Legion  was 
left  to  guard  Davis's  bridge,  and  numbered  about  500  effectives. 
Wirt  Adams'  brigade,  1000  effectives,  was  also  detached  to  guard  the 
approaches  from  Bolivar.  Bledsoe's  battery  was  detached  with  six 
guns  and  about  120  men.  So  that  the  total  effective  force  with  which 
we  began  the  fight  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  did  not  exceed  16,080 
men.  The  force  which  actually  assaulted  Corinth  on  October  4th 
(Price's  corps  only)  did  not  exceed  9000  effectives.  I  think  this  battle 
illustrated  the  superior  elan  of  Confederate  troops.  The  outer  de- 
fences of  Corinth  had  in  the  spring  of  1862  held  Halleck's  great  army 
before  them  for  six  weeks  ;  and  although  the  Confederate  army  holding 
those  works  was  not  half  so  strong  as  the  Federal  army  under  Halleck, 
he  never  dared  to  attack  us.  In  October  1862  we  found  these  condi- 
tions all  reversed.  Those  same  works  were  then  held  by  a  Federal 
army  which  we  believed  to  equal  or  exceed  ours  in  numbers  \  yet  we 
did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them,  and  with  no  more  delay  than  was 
necessary  to  form  our  line  of  battle.  We  marched  upon  those  en- 
trenchments without  check  or  hesitation,  and  carried  them  in  just  the 
lime  necessary  for  us  to  traverse  at  quick  time  the  space  which 
divided  our  opposing  lines. 

I  have  been  careful  to  state  correctly  the  force  with  which  we  made 
this  attack,  because  of  the  gross  misrepresentations  which  have  so 
often  been  made  of  the  opposing  Confederate  and  Federal  armies 
during  the  late  war.  The  school-histories  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
pared by  Northern  authors  for  the  use  of  our  own  children,  are  replete 
with  this  sort  of  disparagement  of  the  Confederate  armies.  In  one  of 
their  histories  I  have  recently  seen  a  statement  of  Van  Dorn's  army 
at  Corinth,  at  the  exaggerated  number  of  40,000  effectives.  As  you 
know,  it  very  rarely  happened  to  any  Confederate  General  to  lead  so 
many  of  our  troops  against  the  enemy  ;  and  had  Van  Dorn  led  half 
so  many  against  the  inner  works  of  Corinth,  and  made  them  all  fight 
as  Price's  corps  did,  we  would  have  captured  Rosecrantz's  army. 

No  commander  of  the  Federal  armies  evinced  more  tenacity  and 
skill  than  did  General  Rosecrantz  during  this  battle.  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  Union  Generals,  and  his  moderation  and  humanity 
in  the  conduct  of  war  kept  pace  with  his  courage  and  skill.  Our  dead 
received  from  him  all  of  the  care  due  brave  men  who  fell  in  manly 
warfare,  and  our  wounded  and  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands  attest 
his  soldierly  courtesy. 

Dabney  H.  Maury. 
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••  T^OCTOR,  how  do  you  men  of  science  account  for  the  curious 
I  J  phenomenon  of  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  in  these 
latitudes  ?  I  have  never  seen  it  more  splendid :  the  waves  seem 
tipped  with  silvery  flame,  and  the  ship  leaves  behind  her  a  path  of 
gray  light." 

"  It  is  usually  explained  by  the  presence  in  vast  quantities  of  a 
microscopic  infusory  animalcule,  that  becomes  phosphorescent  at  or 
near  the  surface,"  said  the  Professor,  "  You  notice  that  when  the 
waves  break  against  a  solid  body,  as  the  boat  towing  there  astern,  the 
light  is  much  stronger,  and  may  be  seen  even  when  no  other  phos- 
phorescence is  perceptible." 

"  I  once  heard  a  curious  story  on  the  subject  told  by  an  old  sailor 
in  these  latitudes,"  said  Karl,  who  was  leaning  on  the  taffrail,  smoking 
his  long  pipe.  "If  you  like,  I  will  tell  it,  though  it  will  lose  much 
for  want  of  his  rude  picturesque  phrases."  Being  assured  of  their 
interest,  he  proceeded  : — 

"  Long  before  any  ship  had  ploughed  these  waters,  the  aspect  of 
these  seas  was  far  different  from  what  it  is  now.  Instead  of  the 
waves  which  you  see  rising  and  falling  at  the  horizon,  there  arose  a 
wide  semicircle  of  wonderful  wave-shaped  islands,  which  tradition 
said  had  arisen  from  the  ocean  in  a  single  night.  These  isles  were 
clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and  they  were  peopled  by  happy 
peaceful  islanders,  who  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  from  island  to 
island,  in  light  barks,  strong  enough  for  a  sea  whose  waters  never 
were  troubled  by  a  storm. 

"  The  groves  and  copses  of  the  islands  were  full  of  shady  nooks 
and  recesses  ;  the  boughs  of  the  trees  bent  beneath  their  loads  of 
luscious  fruit,  and  the  grassy  slopes  and  valleys  were  bright  with 
flowers  throughout  the  perpetual  summer. 

"Over  this  innocent  world  a  kind  fairy  reigrbed,  and  kept  from  her 
happy  people  all  knowledge  of  the  world  of  ambition,  restlessness  and 
misery  that  lay  without  their  enchanted  circle.  Near  these  islands 
arose  a  dark  mountain,  which  the  fairy  kept  veiled  with  a  light  mist 
from  the  eyes  of  her  islanders,  and  on  which  dwelt  a  magician  who 
looked  with  envy  on  the  happiness  of  the  simple  fold. 

"  One  dark  night  he  left  his  mountain  and  by  magic  arts  raised  a 
furious  storm.  The  billows,  lashed  by  the  tempest,  towered  to  the 
clouds  and  rushed  rank  after  rank  upon  the  happy  islands.  But  the 
watchful  fairy  emerged  from  the  waves,  checked  their  onward  course, 
and  calmed  the  tempest. 

"Baffled  and  infuriate,  the  magician  wrapped  himself  in  a  thick 
cloud  and  flew  to  the  mountains  of  Spain,  whence  he  had  come. 
His  mountain-abode  now  dwindled  away,  and  finally  melted  and 
crumbled  into  the  ocean.  The  fairy  rejoiced  at  this,  and,  thinking 
her  enemy  had  abandoned  the  field,  grew  less  vigilant. 
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"Thus  a  long  time  passed,  and  the  fairy  felt  secure  enough  to  pay 
a  visit  to  her  sisters  in  the  far-off  East.  While  she  was  away,  the 
islanders  were  amazed  one  morning  at  seeing  a  stately  new  island 
which  had  emerged  from  the  ocean  in  the  night,  in  the  centre  of 
their  verdant  cirque.  It  was  longer  and  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
clothed  with  verdure  of  a  more  dazzling  emerald.  Long  they  gazed 
at  the  wondrous  sight ;  and  at  last  they  rushed  to  their  boats  and 
went  to  explore  the  new  region. 

"  The  farther  they  penetrated  into  its  depths,  the  farther  it  ex- 
panded before  them,  and  they  began  to  fear  that  they  could  not  find 
their  way  back.  Some  were  advising  a  retreat,  when  they  saw,  seated 
on  the  grass,  a  man  like  themselves,  but  of  much  larger  stature.  He 
beckoned  them  in  a  friendly  manner  and  welcomed  them  to  his  home. 
'  I  would  offer  you  some  of  the  fruits  of  my  island,  as  you  seem 
fatigued,'  he  said,  '  if  I  knew  where  to  go  for  them.  But  in  truth  I 
do  not  know  where  they  grow.  I  myself  need  them  not,  as  I  have  a 
richer  feast  than  the  fruits  which  serve  to  feed  the  birds  and  beasts.' 

"  With  these  words  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  loose  soil  and  drew 
out  a  handful  of  glittering  gems,  which  he  scattered  on  the  sod,  and 
whose  splendid  hues  and  dazzling  lustre  confounded  the  simple 
islanders.  'Poor  simple  souls,'  said  the  man,  'you  obey  the  orders 
of  an  avaricious  mistress,  who  keeps  hidden  from  you  the  treasures 
of  your  own  hillsides  and  valleys.  You  walk  over  your  grassy  slopes 
and  under  your  trees,  all  unknowing  that  you  are  trampling  on  untold 
wealth  of  splendor  and  beauty.  But  leave  me  —  I  have  that  to  do 
which  will  not  brook  observers.'  So  saying,  he  turned  his  back  upon 
them  and  plunged  into  the  forest,  first  indicating  to  them  the  way  to 
the  beach. 

"  In  silence  they  pulled  to  their  homes,  casting  many  a  wistful  look 
upon  the  land  of  gems.  But  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  one  sprang 
out  and  tore  up  the  soil,  and  with  a  shout  of  joy  brought  forth  a 
handful  of  glittering  gewgaws.  The  others  followed  his  example, 
and  soon  the  green  hills  were  rooted  up,  and  the  flowers,  now  de- 
spised, flung  out  of  the  way.  The  trees  were  cut  down  and  uprooted, 
and  in  a  scene  of  universal  ravage  all  were  busy  digging  and  hoarding 
gold  and  gems.  The  spirit  of  content  was  gone:  each  envied  his 
neighbor  and  gazed  with  inward  bitterness  on  piles  which  looked 
larger  and  brighter  than  his  own. 

"Their  little  huts  now  no  longer  seemed  secure  to  guard  these 
heaps  on  which  so  many  greedy  eyes  glared,  and  they  began  to  erect 
rude  strongholds  and  barricade  the  doors.  Soon  quarrels  and  feuds 
broke  out,  followed  by  open  attacks  —  every  man's  hand  was,  secretly 
or  openly,  against  his  neighbor. 

"When  the  fairy  returned  and  discovered  the  new  island,  her 
amazement  was  great ;  but  it  changed  to  terror  when  her  old  enemy, 
the  magician,  came  riding  by  on  a  sea-monster,  and  remarked  with  a 
grin  of  triumphant  malice:  'I  hope  you  will  approve  of  my  manage- 
ment of  the  household  in  your  absence,  and  the  plentiful  crop  that 
has  sprung  from  the  seed  I  have  sown.' 

"  So  soon  as  he  had  said  this,  with  a  yell  of  mocking  laughter  he 
plunged  into  the  deep,  and  with  him  vanished  his  phantom-island. 
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In  griet  and  terror,  the  fairy  hastened  to  her  islands  and  saw  nothing 
but  ruin  and  ravage.  She  assembled  the  islanders,  who  came  reluc- 
tantly, and  tried  to  make  them  sensible  of  their  errors  and  the  misery 
they  had  brought  upon  themselves,  and  was  told  that  she  had  kept 
the  gems  concealed  from  them  through  her  own  avarice  and  greed. 
In  anger  she  exclaimed  :  '  Miserable  ingrates,  you  have  not  only  flung 
away  your  happiness,  but  forfeited  all  claim  upon  my  kindness. 
Your  curse  is  of  your  own  working,  not  mine.  But  the  treasures  of 
darkness  have  no  place  in  the  light  of  the  sun  :  let  them  vanish  into 
the  depths,  and  follow  them  if  you  choose.' 

"  Scarcely  had  she  spoken,  when  there  was  a  movement  of  the  soil, 
and  every  door  sprang  open  wide.  Wondrous  to  see,  from  all  sides 
gems,  pearls,  and  golden  ingots  ran  together,  rolled  in  a  dazzling  and 
flashing  torrent  down  the  hill-slope,  and  poured  in  a  cataract  of 
unimagined  splendor  over  the  clitf  into  the  sea.  The  islanders, 
maddened  at  the  sight  of  their  vanishing  treasures,  wildly  hurled 
themselves  after  them  into  the  de^Dths,  and  the  dark  waters  closed 
over  them. 

"The  fairy,  broken-hearted,  broke  the  talisman  by  which  she  had 
swayed  the  islands,  and  vanished  from  the  scene  of  her  disappoint- 
ment. With  crackings  and  rendings  the  hills  fell  apart  and  plunged, 
mass  by  mass,  into  the  waves ;  and  soon  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  circuit  of  the  horizon  but  the  ever-restless  sea. 

"But  the  islanders  did  not  perish  :  their  crime  deserved  a  heavier 
punishment  than  oblivion.  In  the  caves  of  ocean  and  on  its  floor 
of  level  sand,  they  gather  their  lost  treasures.  Each,  when  he  has 
loaded  himself,  arises  to  the  surface,  expecting  to  reach  his  lost  home, 
but  seeing  no  trace  of  land,  in  despair  he  drops  his  burden,  and 
again  sinks  to  recover  it,  thus  perpetually  tormented  by  hope  and 
disappointment,  forever  renewing  a  hopeless  task.  This  is  the  cause 
of  the  glimmering  of  the  sea." 


MISS   MEHITABEL'S   NOSE. 


TO  speak  candidly,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  nose  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  in  itself  to  become  \\\q  point  d'appiii  of  a 
story;  it  certainly  was  not  a  nose  like  that  of  Slawkenbergius,  yet  a 
noticeable  nose  after  all.  Not  comely,  nor  very  definite  in  shape  was 
this  nose  ;  distantly  related  only  it  seemed  to  the  face  that  wore  it, 
which  face  moreover  was  marked  by  a  horse-shoe  shaped  scar  in  the 
forehead   above  the  nose,  and  by  a  shrewd  twist  and  pucker  of  the 
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flesh  between  the  eyebrows,  that  the  gold  spectacles  mounted  there 
could  not  entirely  conceal.  This  pucker  won  Miss  Mehitabel  credit 
for  a  much  greater  degree  of  peevishness  and  ill-temper  than  she 
deserved  —  cross  old  maid  she  seemed  by  reason  of  it.  For  the  rest, 
Miss  Mehitabel's  face  and  her  person  were  as  presentable  as  you  will 
find  the  faces  and  persons  to  be  of  one-half  the  elderly  maiden  ladies 
who  have  lived  in  good  circumstances,  in  good  society,  all  their  lives, 
who  have  come  of  good  stock,  have  not  too  freely  indulged  their 
appetites,  nor  given  up  too  unreservedly  to  the  quaint  propensities 
often  engendered  by  the  self-consciousness  attending  their  necessarily 
abnormal  condition. 

She  was  passably  fat  —  lymphatic  people  of  her  years  generally 
are  J  she  was  pallid,  bleached,  you  might  call  it,  and  her  cheeks  were 
rather  too  flaccid.  This  made  her  nose,  which  seemed  of  quite 
another  and  solider  texture,  look  younger  than  her  face.  I  don't 
think  she  wore  her  own  hair,  but  that  was  a  small  matter,  since  her 
black  lace  caps,  about  which  she  was  very  dainty,  concealed  all  but  a 
very  small  margin  of  it  in  front.  She  dressed  with  perfect  taste, 
rather  older  than  her  years,  not  following  the  fashions,  scd  lotigo  inter- 
vallo ;  chose  dark  colors  always,  had  a  plump  small  hand  well  gloved, 
and  a  neat  foot  well  shod,  and  looked  well-to-do.  She  was,  in  fact, 
very  rich  in  houses,  ground-rents,  bank-stocks  and  the  like,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  for  her  many  charities.  She  had  nobody  to  spend 
her  income  on  but  herself  and  her  niece  and  recognised  heir,  Rosalind 
Brooke  ;  she  had  no  extravagances,  and  so  was  able  to  give  a  good 
deal  away,  and  did  give  much,  and  with  judgment  and  cheerfulness. 

If  only  she  had  been  less  nervous,  less  "afraid  of  things,"  Rosalind 
declared  her  aunt  would  be  the  paragon  of  dear  old  maids.  As  it 
was,  she  was  the  kindest-hearted  old  creature  in  the  world,  and  Rosa 
loved  her  devotedly. 

I  have  no  particular  occasion  to  give  Rosalind's  portrait,  though 
she  was  pretty  enough  —  a  plump,  pleasant  blonde,  with  a  wealth  of 
fair  hair,  round,  shining  cheeks,  and  a  jolly  fump  of  a  nose.  You 
would  have  called  her  on  first  view  merely  a  good-natured  healthy 
girl ;  but  there  was  a  squareness  about  her  forehead,  a  cool  scrutiny 
in  her  light  hazel  eye,  a  firmness  about  her  mouth,  and  a  way  she  had 
sometimes  of  folding  her  arms  that  indicated  character  enough  upon 
occasion.  Rosalind's  arm  was  her  prettiest  feature  —  she  made  it  a 
feature,  you  know,  appreciating  its  prettiness  —  round,  firm,  white  as 
milk,  solid  as  ivory,  perfect  in  its  symmetry  and  flexile  grace,  and 
with  a  dimple  near  the  elbow  —  such  a  glorious  dimple  too  !  It  put 
shame  upon  all  the  bracelets  that  scrawniness  dared  wear  in  its 
presence. 

Rosalind  did  things  with  an  easy  deliberateness  hard  to  describe 
but  delightful  to  witness,  and  she  was  dressing  in  this  way  for  a  ride 
with  her  aunt,  on  a  certain  fine  October  morning,  when  Miss  Mehita- 
bel came  into  her  room  quite  ready  for  starting. 

"  Why,  Rosalind  !  not  ready  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  Aunt ;  it  is  early  yet,  and  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  need 
for  haste." 

"  We'll  be  late  —  we'll  be  late  !     Hurry  !  hurry  !  " 
39 
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"  Why,  Aunt,  I  didn't  know  you  had  an  engagement.  An  hour  yet 
is  time  enough  to  go  to  the  Park  —  it's  only  eleven." 

"No  —  no  particular  engagement;  but  —  do  make  haste,  child! 
I've  particular  reasons  —  I've  —  stop  —  I'll  lace  you — " 

"Why,  Aunt!  what  makes  you  so  nervous?  Are  you  sick?  Your 
hands  shake  like  —  there,  there,  let  me  do  it,  please  —  you'll  get  me 
all  tangled  up." 

The  aunt,  however,  stoutly  denied  that  she  was  nervous  or  in  any 
wise  wrong,  and  kept  hurrying  Rosalind,  who,  loerceiving  that  there 
was  something  wrong,  wondered  placidly  to  herself,  and  hastened  her 
toilette.  Aunt  was  so  apt  to  be  nervous  about  little  things  that  Rosa 
did  not  permit  herself  to  be  discomposed,  though  Miss  Mehitabel 
was  in  a  pitiful  state,  her  pallid  cheek  green,  her  mouth  working,  her 
remarkable  nose  aflame  and  twitching  and  sniffing,  and  her  plump 
fingers  pulling  the  fringe  from  her  parasol  and  making  tucks  in  the 
border  of  her  prim  pocket-handkerchief.  So  presently  the  two 
descended  the  stairs,  escorted  to  the  front  door  by  Miss  Mehitabel's 
comely  maid,  who  asked,  but  did  not  get  orders  for  dinner  ;  Mike, 
the  black  driver,  put  them  in  the  neat  old-fashioned  carriage,  and, 
mounting  to  his  seat,  took  the  route  towards  Druid  Hill  Park. 

I  should  have  previously  said  that  Miss  Mehitabel  Crocker  lived 
in  Baltimore,  and  was  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respect- 
able mercantile  families  there.  Everybody  knows  the  Crockers,  I 
suppose. 

The  nearer  they  got  to  the  Park  the  more  nervous  and  excited 
Miss  Mehitabel  became,  until  Rosalind  perceived  she  could  scarcely 
keep  her  seat.  Thereat  the  young  lady  became  uneasy  and  worried. 
She  put  her  hand  on  her  aunt's  wrist,  an  action  that  made  the  elder 
start  violently. 

"Aunt,"  said  she  "what  is  the  matter?" 

The  aunt  twisted  and  worked  her  fingers  and  jerked  out,  in  an 
agitated  voice,  "Nothing  —  it  is  a  secret  —  I  can't  tell  you  —  I  am 
going  to  meet  somebody — " 

"To  meet  somebody!"  echoed  Rosalind,  in  utter  astonishment. 

"There,  don't  ask  me  —  I  am  forbidden  —  take  the  left-hand  road, 
Michael,"  she  cried,  as  the  carriage  entered  the  Park  gate. 

"Aunt !  "  began  Rosalind  ;  but  her  aunt,  raising  her  hands,  made 
as  if  she  were  going  to  spring  out  of  the  carriage-window,  and  indeed 
did  put  her  head  out  and  look  to  right  and  left  anxiously. 

"  I  can't  see  anything,  Rosa  dear,"  she  said,  sinking  back.  "  I  am 
so  —  so  —  do  you  see  any  one  who — " 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  stopped,  and  some  one  on  the  other 
side  from  Rosalind  spoke  : 

"Beg  pardon,  but  I  think  this  is  Miss  Crocker's  carriage?" 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,  you're  right!  "  cried  Miss  Mehitabel. 

Rosalind  turned  and  saw  a  man  about  thirty  years  old,  rather  seedy 
in  dress,  and  dissipated  in  face,  but  handsome  for  all  that,  with  keen, 
defiant  black  eyes,  and  a  great  heavy  brown  moustache  overhanging 
his  mouth. 

"I  sent  Miss  Crocker  a  letter,"  said  the  man,  touching  his  hat  with 
the  ease  of  good  breeding ;  "  may  I  have  the  honor  to  — " 
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"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  quite  right !  "  answered  Miss  Mehitabel,  springing 
up  from  her  seat.  The  man  opened  the  carriage-door,  and  Miss 
Mehitabel  descended,  assisted  by  his  hand.  Rosalind,  preparing  to 
follow,  was  stayed  by  her  aunt's  words : 

"  Rosa  dear,  I  want  to  talk  to  this  gentleman.  Let  Michael  drive 
you  around  for  an  hour,  and  then  come  for  me  at  the  Pavilion."  The 
stranger  closed  the  carriage-door,  bowed  to  Rosalind,  gave  his  arm  to 
her  aunt,  and  turned  away  with  her  down  a  walk  set  apart  for  foot- 
passengers,  even  while  Michael  clucked  his  fat  lazy  horse  into  a  trot 
again. 

"  Well !  this  passes  all  the  wonders ! "  said  Rosalind  to  herself, 
exceedingly  concerned  about  her  aunt,  and  exceedingly  curious  for  a 
clue  to  all  this  mystery.  Provoked  too,  and  her  anger  was  not  quite 
gone  when  the  carriage  stopped  again,  and  a  pleasant  masculine  voice 
addressed  her. 

"Ah,  John  ! —  Doctor  Umberleigh  !  how  came  you  here  1 " 

The  young  man  called  John  was  a  handsome,  intellectual  person, 
of  twenty-five  years  perhaps,  frank  and  winning  in  manner,  erect  and 
springy  in  gait ;  dress,  neat,  not  noticeable. 

"  They  told  me  at  the  house  you  had  come  here,  so  I  took  a  car  — 
why,  I  thought  your  aunt  came  with  you  ! —  may  I  ride  ?  "  He  entered 
the  carriage  without  waiting  for  leave. 

''  This  is  comfortable,"  said  he,  settling  close  alongside  of  her ; 
"  we'll  have  a  carriage  just  this  size  one  of  these  days  !  " 

"  Behave  yourself,  John  !  I'm  puzzled  beyond  endurance  and  worried 
half  to  death."     And  she  told  him  what  I  have  told  the  reader. 

Doctor  Umberleigh  looked  grave.  "  Hum  !  "  he  said,  "  it  is  funny. 
What  sort  of  a  man  in  looks }  " 

"  Seedy,  and  saucy,"  said  Rosalind.  "  I  don't  like  him.  He  looked 
at  me  —  bold!     Stared!" 

"A  gentleman? " 

"  Well,  ye  —  yes,  I  suppose  so.  Yes,"  she  added,  more  decidedly. 
"  He  /ias  been,  anyhow." 

"Good-looking?" 

"  No  —  yes  —  that  is,  good  features,  bad  face  —  wicked,  dissipated." 

"  I  hope  he  isn't  courting  your  aunt,  Rosa  dear !  Your  nose  will 
be  put  out  of  joint  if  he  is  !  " 

"  Doctor  Umberleigh  !  " 

"Well,  the  thing  has  happened,  and  is  to  be  deplored  —  for  your 
aunt's  sake,  I  mean,  /can  take  care  of  you,  mercenary  as  you  think 
me!" 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  squeeze  me,  John!  Behave  yourself,  or  get 
out !  Aunt  is  not  that  sort  of  a  person ;  she's  /lad  her  romance. 
This  person  is  acting  upon  her  nervousness,  I  know,  and  I'm  worried 
to  death  about  it." 

"  You  think  him  an  adventurer,  then  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  of  it !  "  cried  Rosalind.  Then  their  talk  drifted  on  to 
other  topics,  until  Rosalind  half  forgot  the  appointment  with  her  aunt. 
Arrived  at'the  Pavilion,  however,  she  found  the  old  lady  there,  alone, 
seated  by  herself,  and  looking  pale,  languid,  and  suffering.  John  put 
her  into  the  carriage,  and  made  his  adieux  in  silence,  obeying  a  sign 
from  Rosalind,  who  ordered  Michael  to  drive  home  at  once. 
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"  Home !  "  cried  the  old  lady,  tremulously,  "  home  !  poor  little 
Rosy ! "  and  with  that  burst  into  an  outrageous  passion  of  tears  that 
soon  subsided  into  sobbing.  Rosalind  said  nothing,  but  sent  her 
aunt  to  bed  when  they  got  home,  and  watched  her  off  to  sleep,  deeply 
concerned,  and  deeply  disturbed  by  the  events  of  the  day. 

Three  or  four  days  after  this,  one  forenoon,  Rosalind  was  sum- 
moned to  the  parlor,  and  her  aunt  (whose  state  of  nervous  tremulous- 
ness  and  malaise  continued)  introduced  her  to  a  very  elegantly  dressed 
gentleman.  Doctor  Thomas  Dissoway,  in  whom  she  had  some  difficulty 
in  recognising  the  seedy  party  encountered  in  the  Park.  It  was 
evident  that  Doctor  Thomas  Dissoway  had  found  means  to  come  out 
from  under  his  cloud,  for  his  faultless  habiliments  were  of  the  best, 
entirely  new,  exceedingly  fashionable,  and  he  wore  them  like  the 
ornaments  of  a  prince  returned  from  exile,  consciously  not  snobbishly. 

"  I  want  you  to  know  Doctor  Dissoway,  Rosa,"  said  her  aunt, 
looking  at  her  in  a  deplorable  way,  "  he  is  —  he  is  — " 

"  My  mother  was  her  oldest  friend.  Miss  Brooke,"  suggested  Dr. 
Dissoway,  with  infinite  glibness,  "  and  the  earliest  recollections  of  my 
childhood  are  the  stories  my  revered  parent  used  to  tell  me  of  her 
school-days  with  Het  Crocker  —  she  called  you  Het,  I  believe.  Miss 
Crocker  —  may  I  call  you  Aunt  Crocker?" 

Miss  Mehitabel's  eyes  revolved  strangely  behind  her  spectacles, 
her  nose  worked  like  a  thing  of  life,  and  her  lips  murmured  an  unin- 
telligible something  that  might  be  taken  for  what  the  hearer  pleased. 

Rosalind  hated  the  fellow  from  that  moment,  and  took  small  pains 
to  conceal  her  aversion.  He  saw  it,  but  did  not  mind  it  apparently, 
rattling  off  a  pot-pourri  of  his  mother's  reminiscences  that  Rosa 
knew  to  be  false  so  far  as  her  aunt  was  concerned,  and  of  small  talk 
directed  to  the  young  lady  in  person.  To  this  she  did  not  answer, 
or  only  answered  curtly,  while  her  aunt  seemed  on  tenter-hooks.  It 
provoked  her  more  than  anything  else  to  see  her  aunt  anxious  lest 
Rosalind  should  give  the  stranger  offence.  When  he  rose  to  go,  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  at  having  met  Miss  Brooke,  and  his  hope  that 
the  acquaintance  would  speedily  ripen,  Rosalind  looked  at  him  with  a 
cold  scorn  that  made  even  his  bold  vicious  eyes  fall.  Miss  Mehitabel 
accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and  the  two  held  a  five  minutes'  con- 
versation in  the  hall.  When  he  was  gone,  and  her  aunt  came  into 
the  room  again,  Rosalind  asked  quietly : 

"Who  is  that  man,  Aunt  Mehitabel.?" 

For  answer,  Miss  Mehitabel  threw  herself  down  upon  a  sofa,  and 
burying  her  face  in  a  cushion,  cried  hysterically.  Rosalind  stood 
over  her,  patted  her  hand  and  soothed  her. 

"  Be  civil  to  him,  Rosalind,  for  my  sake,"  her  aunt  sobbed  out ; 
"  I  am  in  his  power  —  my  life  —  my  — " 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  I  will  not  believe  it,  Aunt,"  said  Rosa- 
lind, quietly.  "  You  have  never  been  guilty  of  anything  to  put  your 
life  in  any  man's  power,  much  less  such  a  man  as  that !  " 

"You  do  not  understand  —  I  cannot  tell  you!  Oh,  Rosalind,  be 
courteous  to  him  —  I  believe  he  means  well,  and  —  yo;^  dpn't  know 
how  weak,  and  tremulous,  and  agitated  I  am."  ,    ;, 

"  I  will  do  as  you  bid.  Aunt.  I  wish  you  could  tell  me  more,  so 
that  I  might  help  you." 
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"  It  is  impossible,  Rosalind  !  You  do  not  know  —  you  do  not  dream 
what  desperation  may  bring  some  men  to  —  I  must  say  no  more  !  " 

And  so  Dissoway  gained  the  entrde  to  her  aunt's  house,  and  had 
the  opportunity,  which  he  palpably  had  sought,  of  frequent  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  Rosalind.  She  had  promised  her  aunt  not  to  snub 
the  hateful  wretch  (so  she  called  him),  and  the  wretch  profited  by  it 
to  intrude  upon  her  on  all  occasions,  and  make  himself  her  escort 
and  her  aunt's  wheresoever  they  went. 

"Look  here,  Rosalind,"  said  Doctor  John  Umberleigb,  meeting 
her  on  the  street  one  morning,  after  Dissoway  had  fairly  outsat  him 
the  previous  evening,  "  I  don't  like  this  !  " 

"Neither  do  I,  John,"  confessed  Rosa,  with  a  little  sigh. 

"Who  is  that  fellow  Dissowa}',  anyhow?  What  does  he  want.' 
What  does  he  mean  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  John.  Aunt  knows  him,  dreads  him,  submits  to 
him  entirely,  and  I  endure  him,  for  her  sake,  poor  dear  old  lady !  I 
believe  it  would  just  drive  her  crazy  if  I  were  to  revolt." 

"  He  has  the  impudence  of  the  devil !  What  are  his  means .''  How 
does  he  live  ? " 

"  In  good  style,  I  should  judge  ;  and,' John,  my  aunt  pays  his 
bills!" 

"  What !     You  must  be  mistaken  !  " 

"No;  I've  seen  her  give  him  money,  and  then  —  I  used  to  keep 
her  books,  you  know,  and,  though  she  has  taken  them  away  from  me 
since  Dissoway  came,  I  know  that  she  spends  twice  as  much  as 
formerly." 

"Take  my  word  for  it,  he's  a  swindler  !  " 

"Why  of  course  he  is,  John  !  " 

"And  yet  he's  courting  you,  openly,  Rosalind,  and  —  you  let 
him  !  " 

"  A  cat  can  look  at  a  king,  John  !  " 

"  And  went  to  the  theatre  with  him,  the  other  evening  !  I  don't 
like  it !  " 

"John,  don't  add  your  worry  to  my  other  troubles.  This  thing 
won't  last  long,  and  so  long  as  I  occupy  the  gentleman's  attentions  — 
he's  vain  enough  to  suppose  himself  fascinating  —  he  will  spare  Aunt 
Mehitabel.  I  am  afraid  the  dear  old  lady  is  in  a  very  bad  way,  John  ; 
she  is  frightfully  nervous." 

"Well,  you're  a  woman,  and  like  to  make  sacrifices,  I  suppose.  I 
don't  see  the  use  of  it,  myself  Sooner  or  later,  your  aunt  will  have 
to  send  the  police  after  him.  I  must  tell  you  one  thing,  Rosa :  I 
can't  come  to  the  house  while  that  fellow  is  visiting  you.  I  shall 
misbehave  myself,  if  I  do,  and  give  the  wretch  an  advantage  over 
me." 

"  I  wouldn't  come,  if  I  were  you,  John,"  answered  the  young  lady 
coolly. 

John  stared  at  her.  "  I  mean,"  said  she,  with  feeling,  "that  I  don't 
want  you  to  come  when  he  is  there  —  it  makes  me  hate  myself,  John  ! 
The  hateful  wretch  !  I  despise  him  so  that,  when  I  have  to  listen  to 
him  and  neglect  you  —  Oh,  John,  I  have  a  heap  of  trouble,  and  I  want 
you  not  to  come  to  the  house  any  more  unless  I  send  for  you,  only 
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go  by  every  day  so  that  I  can  see  you  !  It  is  best  for  us  all  for  you 
not  to  come,  and  won't  it  help  me  to  like  the  wretch  to  think  he  forces 
me  to  banish  my  dear  love !  And,  John,  don't  let  us  say  anything 
more  about  it,  or  I  shall  cry  right  here  upon  the  street !  " 

Dr.  Umberleigh  consoled  her  as  well  as  he  could,  and  then  went 
his  way  pondering  uneasy  thoughts.  He  did  not  like  mysteries,  and 
here  was  one  that  affected  him  personally,  in  the  very  nidus  of  his 
deepest  feelings.  And  he  could  do  nothing !  If  Miss  Mehitabel 
would  only  call  upon  him,  now,  how  easy  for  him  to  seek  out  this  dis- 
agreeable intruder  and  shake  him  until  he  promised  to  intrude  no 
more  !  But  Miss  Mehitabel  would  not  call  on  him,  and  Rosalind 
banished  him,  and  the  loud-speaking,  insolent  Dissoway  was  cock  of 
the  walk  ! 

In  less  than  a  week  Umberleigh  discovered  why  Rosalind  had 
besought  him  to  avoid  her  aunt's  house.  He  received  a  note  from 
Miss  Mehitabel,  a  note  written  in  a  curiously  tremulous  hand,  and 
full  of  blots  and  dashes  : 

"  Dear  Doctor  Umberleigh,"  she  wrote,  "  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of 
you  —  if  you  will  please  to  concede  so  much  to  a  poor  harassed  old 
woman  —  Discontinue  your  atteiitions  to  my  niece  for  atuhile,  until  — 
there  is  a  change.     I  have  a  reason,  but  I  may  not  give  it  to  you  now 

—  some  day,  perhaps  —  or  when  I  am  dead — -which  will  not  be  long  ! 

—  Do  pray  do  this  for  my  szkt,  and  for  Rosalindas,  and  do  please 
refrain  from  saying  a  word  to  her  about  this  note!  It  will  not  be 
long  —  I  shall  not  want  you  to  yield  to  me  many  months  !  —  You  will 
do  this,  I  know,  and  oblige  Your  unhappy  friend, 

M.  Crocker." 

John  Umberleigh  crushed  this  note  into  his  pocket,  put  on  his  hat, 
and  strode  off  towards  Miss  Mehitabel's,  determined  to  demand  an 
immediate  explanation.  But  at  the  door  he  met  Rosalind,  with  her 
bonnet  on,  and  in  walking  costume.  Evidently  she  had  been  looking 
out  for  him,  for  she  put  her  hand  in  his  arm  at  once,  and  said,  very 
sweetly, 

"  Come,  John,  let  us  take  a  walk  together." 

John  put  the  note  in  her  unoccupied  hand.  "There  !  read  that !  " 
he  said  ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? " 

"  I  have  been  expecting  something  of  the  sort  for  ten  days,"  she 
said,  after  reading. 

"  Perhaps,  then,  you  can  explain  what  it  means,  Rosalind  ?  Your 
aunt  certainly  approved  of  our  engagement." 

"  She  does  so  still,  John,  dear !  She  loves  you  dearly.  But  that 
hateful  wretch  is  jealous  of  you,  has  ordered  her  to  forbid  you  the 
house,  and  —  she  obeys  !  Obeys  with  fear  and  trembling,  with  terrible 
distress !  I  heard  her  sobbing  all  night  last  night,  and  this  morning, 
when  Mary  told  me  she  had  a  note  to  take  to  your  office,  I  knew  at 
once  what  was  the  matter." 

"  Obeys  him !  And  you  obey  her !  Next  thing,  he  will  want  to 
make  you  marry  him  !  " 

"  I  am  looking  for  that  too,  John  !  But  you  know  there  is  no 
danger  of  that.     I  am  waiting  for  it,  John,  for  I  want  this  wretch 
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Dissoway  to  come  to  the  end  of  his  tether  !  I  want  the  end  to  come, 
for  I  am  tired  and  sick  of  the  man,  and  he  is  literally  killing  Aunt 
Mehitabel !  " 

"Come  go  with  me,  and  let  us  get  married  at  once,  Rosalind! 
You  will  be  safe  from  the  scoundrel  then,  and  that  will  put  a  period 
to  his  plots." 

"  The  idea  of  such  a  thing,  John  Umberleigh  !  I  believe  all  men 
are  half-grown  children  —  talks  of  going  and  getting  married,  as  if 
he  asked  me  to  go  take  a  saucer  of  ice-cream  !  No,  John  !  I  won't 
leave  Aunt !  She  has  been  faithful  to  me  for  many  years.  I  owe  her 
everything,  nurture,  care,  education  —  all  that  the  most  devoted  and 
disinterested  affection  could  find  to  bestow  upon  a  poor,  penniless, 
friendless  child.  I  will  not  desert  her  now  —  nor  ever!  Let  us 
follow  her  advice,  and  wait,  John.  All  will  come  right  in  the  end, 
and,  unless  I  am  quite  mistaken,  the  end  is  not  very  far  off." 

Rosalind  was  quite  right  in  asserting  that  the  end  was  not  distant. 
The  next  day,  Umberleigh,  walking  the  street  in  anything  but  a 
pleasant  mood,  saw  Dissoway,  with  a  brace  of  boon  companions,  in 
particularly  high  feather.  All  three  had  been  drinking  freely,  and 
were  exceedingly  merry  over  some  recital  of  Dissoway's.  Wishing  to 
avoid  this  scamp,  whom  he  knew  he  should  knock  down  if  there  ever 
came  a  collision  between  them,  Umberleigh  crossed  the  street  and 
went  into  a  restaurant,  where,  occupying  a  box,  he  ordered  a  small 
lunch  and  a  newspaper.  Presently  a  disorderly  party  came  into  the 
adjoining  box,  and  Umberleigh  recognised  Dissoway's  voice.  Thej'' 
were  having  high-priced  game,  and  the  costliest  wines  on  the  list. 

"  Don't  stint  yourselves,  boys  I  It  don't  cost  me  a  red.  The  old 
angel  pays!  See  there!  Aunt  Hetty's  a  jewel  —  boys,  I  give  you 
my  aunt  — 

"  '  My  aunt !  my  poor  unmarried  aunt ! 
Long  years  have  o'er  her  flown  ; 
My  aunt,  my  poor  deluded  aunt ! 
Her  hair  is  almost  gray  — ' 

But  her  money  is  like  the  fountain  Ponce  de  Leon  went  for,  boys,  a 
spring  of  springs  !  .  .  .  Drink  with  me,  boys,  for  my  time  is  short  — 
I'm  going  to  marry  !  " 

"  Marry  !  you  !  Tom  Dissoway  !  "  his  companions  shouted  in  chorus. 

"  Ay,  my  lords,  'tis  even  so !  The  melancholy  truth  must  out ! 
The  Bandusian  fountain  might  run  dry,  or  be  fenced  in  !  My  aunt's 
niece  wants  a  husband,  and  I'm  her  man,  naturally.  She's  a  clever 
filly,  my  aunt's  niece,  and  she'll  have  the  spondulicks  when  Mehitabel 
the  elder's  executors  have  settled  with  the  undertaker, 

" '  And  her  rosy  lips  have  mournfully 
Breathed  out  their  last  good-night ! ' 

Boys,  a  toast:  I  name  her  name  with  bated  breath:  drink  to  Rosa- 
lind, the  future  Mrs.  Dissoway !  I  invite  you  all  to  my  wedding,  this 
day  month." 

Umberleigh  clenched  his  fists,  set  his  teeth  hard,  and  listened. 
He  wanted  to  pound  this  scamp's  face  into  a  jelly,  but  he  wanted 
also  to  learn  the  scamp's  plans  and  prospects.     It  was  not  eaves- 
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dropping,  he  felt  —  it  was  self-defence,  and  the  protection  of  a  loved 
woman  from  the  plots  of  a  villain.  So  the  young  doctor  sat  and 
listened,  fury  possessing  all  his  soul. 

"But  you're  not  really  the  nephew  of  your  charitable  aunt,  are  you, 
Tom?"  asked  one  of  Dissoway's  companions. 

'■'■Cara7nha  !  her  blood  runs  as  wide  from  mine  as  Danube  flows  from 
Rhine  !  We  are  cousins  in  right  of  our  common  parentage  in  Adam, 
that  is  all." 

"  How  did  you  manage  to  get  the  old  lady  so  completely  by  the 
nose,  then }     You  never  told  us  that,  Tom." 

"  By  the  nose  !  ha  !  ha  !  Spoken  like  an  alderman  !  Ah,  Jim,  don't 
you  know  I  have  the  wheedling  art  to  draw  leviathan  with  a  hook  ? 
By  the  nose  —  yes,  Jim  !  That  is  exactly  it!  I  have  the  old  lady  by 
the  nose,  and  by  that  extraordinary  pugle  of  hers  I  am  enabled  to 
lead  her  like  an  ox  to  the  shambles." 

"  Oh,  drop  your  riddles,  Tom,  and  tell  us  how  it  is.  I  know  it  is 
a  good  story." 

"Ay,  that  it  is !  Too  good  to  tell,  Mr.  Jeems  Pipes !  Might  let  a 
feline  too  many  out  of  the  bag  !  Ars  est  celare  artem,  you  know,  and 
it  was  old  Dr.  Inchiquin's  chief  maxim  in  laying  down  the  rules  of 
successful  practice  to  us  —  you  remember  it,  Frank?  'Young  gentle- 
men, if  you  are  inclined  to  administer  bread-pills,  be  careful  to  write 
your  prescriptions  in  a  learned  tongue.  Patients  are  apt  to  dislike 
paying  high  prices  for  what  their  own  pantries  contain  in  unlimited 
quantities.'  By  the  way,  it  was  to  old  Inchiquin  that  I  owe  my  intro- 
duction to  my  Aunt  Mehitabel,  or  at  least  to  my  Aunt  Mehitabel's 
nose !  " 

"How's  that?  how's  that?  "  cried  the  chorus. 

"You  may  perhaps  remember  Inchiquin's  often  repeated  case  he 
was  so  proud  of  relating  when  we  were  boys  together  and  sat  by  his 
gallipots  —  the  artificial  nose?  Well,  I've  made  some  studies  in  that 
line  myself." 

"Tell  us,  Tom,  tell  us!" 

"Well,  gentlemen,  for  the  rest  of  it  —  non  mi  ricordo /  Don't  get 
personal,  fellows.  Let's  empty  this  bottle.  I  must  go  to  the  barber's 
and  get  a  panacea  for  this  buzzing  in  my  head.  I've  to  visit  my 
ladye-love  to-night." 

"  Does  the  girl  love  you,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Palsambras  !  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care  J  Oderint,  dnm 
inetuant !  Drink  your  wine,  Jeems,  and  be  done  with  your  questions. 
You  sha'n't  air  your  criminal  practice  on  me  !  " 

Then  they  rose,  and  Umberleigh  heard  them  presently  depart. 

When  they  were  quite  gone,  Dr.  Umberleigh  paid  for  his  lunch, 
and  walked  briskly  to  see  his  old  preceptor.  Dr.  Inchiquin. 

Rosalind  had  never  pitied  her  aunt  so  much  as  she  did  this  same 
day.  Miss  Mehitabel's  very  cap-ribbons  seemed  to  catch  the  con- 
tagion of  her  nervousness  and  unrest,  and  rustled  like  dried  leaves  in 
the  forest  when  a  gale  is  brewing.  Her  hands  shook,  her  lips  quivered 
incontrollably  ;  a  perpetual  mist  gathered  before  the  glasses  of  her 
spectacles,  so  that  she  was  continually  taking  them  off  to  wipe  them, 
revealing  thus  her  little  weak  red-rimmed  eyes  moist  and  faded;  and 
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as  for  her  nose,  if  I  were  so  disposed  I  could  fill  a  page  with  the 
recital  of  its  grotesque  and  unaccountable  freaks,  its  dolphin-like 
gamut  of  hues,  its  strange  and  dismal  sniffs  and  snufflings.  If  ever 
there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  sympathetic  nose.  Miss  Mehitabel's  nose 
answered  that  description  ;  indeed,  not  only  participated  its  owner's 
woes,  but  symbolised  them,  reproduced  them  in  magnified  and  ex- 
aggerated type. 

It  seemed  to  Rosalind  that  her  aunt  could  never  get  done  loving 
her  and  pitying  her,  hanging  around  her  and  praying  for  her,  on  that 
day.  The  young  lady  was  puzzled  and  uneasy  ;  as  the  day  wore  away 
she  began  to  fear,  at  one  moment  that  her  aunt  was  actually  gone 
crazy,  at  another  that  she  was  about  to  elope  with  Dissoway,  and  was 
full  of  remorse  for  leaving  her  and  not  taking  her  into  the  secret. 

.  It  was  fortunate  that  Rosalind  had  a  larger  share  of  self-command 
and  equanimity  than  is  usually  the  portion  of  her  sex ;  she  would 
otherwise  have  been  thrown  into  hysterics  by  the  pressure  of  her 
troubles,  her  unsatisfied  curiosity,  and  the  eccentric  manner  in  which 
her  Aunt  Mehitabel,  in  spite  of  her  fatness,  her  flaccidity,  and  her 
rather  rusty  joints,  hopped  about  her  that  day,  like  a  restless  bird 
from  perch  to  perch,  and  pecked  at  her  lips,  and  gave  her  short,  con- 
vulsive embraces,  and  snuggled  up  to  her,  darting  quickly  away  again, 
conducting  herself  altogether  like  an  elderly  maiden  lady  clean-gone 
daft  and  needing  immediate  cerebral  treatment. 

Shortly  after  tea.  Doctor  Dissoway  was  announced  as  being  in  the 
parlor.     Miss  Mehitabel  arose,  like  a  criminal  going  to  execution. 

"  Stay  here,  darling,"  she  said,  seeing  that  Rosalind  was  about  to 
accompany  her ;  then,  straining  the  girl  to  her  breast  so  tightly  that 
the  busk  in  her  prim  boddice  fairly  bruised  her,  Miss  Mehitabel 
tottered  out  of  the  room.  Rosalind  remained  in  the  little  sitting- 
room  for  half  an  hour,  in  a  state  of  indescribable  anxiety  and  agita- 
tion, comprehending  nothing,  but  fancying  everything  and  dreading 
she  knew  not  what.  Then  her  aunt  came  in  again  from  the  parlor. 
She  was  very  pale,  but  all  her  nervousness  and  agitation  seemed  gone, 
and  she  very  quietly  said,  "  Come,  dear,  I  want  you  in  here  for  a 
minute,"  and  took  Rosalind  by  the  hand  and  led  her  into  the  parlor. 

Dissoway  was  elaborately  dressed,  his  locks  ambrosial  with  the 
fragrance  of  barber-shops,  his  moustache  waxed  at  a  faultless  angle. 
His  eye  v/as  watery  and  his  cheek  flushed  from  the  effect  of  his  pota- 
tions, however,  and  he  looked  at  once  flustered  and  angry,  a  dark 
frown  wrinkling  his  eyebrovvs  together  as  Miss  Mehitabel  stood  before 
him,  still  holding  Rosalind  by  the  hand.  He  rose  and  bowed,  looking 
doubtfully  towards  the  elder  lady. 

"  I  told  you  I  would  do  so  much,  no  more,  Thomas  Dissoway !  " 
said  Miss  Mehitabel.  "What  you  require,  I  would  rather  die  than 
do  !     Here  she  is,  now  —  ask  her  yourself!  " 

"  Oh,  but  see  here  now.  Aunt  Hetty,  that's  not  in  the  cards ! 
You're  putting  it  on  me  too  heavy  !  " 

"Ask  her,  I  say!  Rosalind,  this  man  is  my  master.  He  has  ruled 
me  by  fear,  and  with  a  rod  of  iron,  I  have  fed  him  and  clothed  him, 
and  given  him  money  to  squander,  and  done  always  just  what  he  bade 
me.     To-day  he  has  gone  too  far,  and  I  rebel.     I  refuse  to  do  what 
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he  tells  me,  and  take  the  consequences !  Rosalind,  that  man 
yonder — " 

"Oh,  but  I  say,  stop,  Miss  Mehitabel  —  that  ain't  a  fair  show,  you 
know !  Let's  compromise.  I'll  withdraw  my  demand,  and  you  let 
the  matter  rest  where  it  is,  for  the  present.  I'm  not  unreasonable  ; 
all  I  ask  is  a  fair  show,  and  that  is  exactly  what  you  are  shutting  me 
out  from.     So,  just  let  it  be  where  it  is." 

"No !  "  cried  Miss  Mehitabel,  wildly,  "it  has  gone  too  far  already ! 
It  must  end  here,  at  once  !  You  have  taken  advantage  of  my  fears 
and  weakness  to  make  me  act  selfishly,  meanly,  vilely  !  To  save  my 
poor  body  you  have  tempted  me  on  to  peril  my  very  soul !  I'll  yield 
to  you  no  longer  :  do  your  worst !  If  my  nose  comes  off —  if  my  very 
head  comes  off,  I  do  not  care!  Rosalind,  this  man,  my  master,  wants 
you  to  marry  him,  and  wants  me  to  say  that  you  must  marry  him  ! 
I'll  die  first!  If  you  love  him  —  but  I  know  you  don't!  Give  the 
wretch  his  answer,  and  let  this  thing  end !  I  am  dying  anyhow,  I 
believe !  " 

Dissoway  turned  up  the  room  a  step  or  two,  and  muttered  a  half 
audible  oath. 

Rosalind  spoke,  calmly,  yet  with  a  certain  tremor  in  her  voice : 
"Aunt,  you  know  that  I  am  engaged  to  Doctor  Umberleigh.  As  for 
this  —  as  for  Doctor  Dissoway,  I  would  not  marry  him  —  no  !  I  would 
not  marry  him  to  save  my  life  !  " 

Dissoway  bowed  profoundly,  his  composure  quite  regained. 

"It  is  a  positive  answer.  Miss  Rosalind,  and  a  frank  one.  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  I  deserved  it,  since  I  sought  not  so  much  yourself 
as  your  prospective  fortune !  As  for  you,  Miss  Mehitabel,  you  have 
spoiled  my  prospects  by  your  foolish  and  feeble  scruples,  you  must 
pay  the  penalty.  I  bid  you  good-day,  madam  ;  you  will  never  see  me 
again,  alive,  but  you  will  hear  of  me,  feel  for  me,  feel  with  me,  by  —  !  " 

He  strode  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door,  while  Miss  Mehitabel, 
as  if  to  save  herself  from  fainting,  let  go  Rosalind's  hand,  and  sank 
into  the  nearest  chair.  Her  face  was  frightfully  pale,  but  her  nose  a 
frost-bitten  purple.     Dissoway  turned  again  : 

"See,"  he  cried,  "the  guilty  feature  is  being  already  punished! 
Miss  Brooke,  behold  your  aunt's  nose !  Shall  I  tell  you  the  history 
of  that  nose  ?  " 

"Stop,  sir!"  cried  Miss  Mehitabel,  "I  can  tell  the  tale  myself! 
Rosalind,  I  can  explain  everything,  in  a  very  few  words.  In  earlier 
life,  child,  I  was  a  frightful,  hideous  object,  having  lost  my  entire 
nose  by  a  disease  that  was  caused  by  an  accident.  I  was  so  repulsive 
that  I  did  not  venture  where  people  would  see  me,  and  thus,  even 
when  a  young  woman,  became  the  nervous,  shy  body  you  know.  The 
doctors  —  Doctor  Inchiquin  in  particular  —  besought  me  to  have  it 
restored  by  an  operation  which  they  declared  to  be  entirely  feasible  ; 
but  I  would  not.  I  was  afraid  —  afraid  of  the  pain  —  of  the  knives  — 
of  the  surgeons  —  of  everything.  But,  when  about  twelve  years  ago 
I  learned  that  you  were  coming  to  live  with  me,  and  be  my  little 
daughter,  I  went  to  see  Doctor  Inchiquin  again.  I  dreaded  the 
operation,  but  dreaded  still  more  to  be  an  object  of  repulsion  and 
disgust  to  the  child  who  had  no  one  but  me  left  to  love  her.     It  was 
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finally  arranged  that  the  nose  was  to  be  composed  partly  of  the  flesh 
of  my  forehead,  and  partly  of  a  slice  from  the  arm  of  a  young  man,  a 
student  in  the  Doctor's  office,  who,  as  I  was  informed,  consented  to 
give  it,  for  the  cause  of  science." 

"  I  can  show  you  the  scar  now !  "  interpolated  Dissoway,  placing 
his  left  hand  upon  his  right  arm. 

"  I  was  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  operation  was 
performed  successfully,  and  I  was  transformed  from  a  fright  into  the 
respectable-looking  Aunt  Mehitabel  you  have  known.  But,  child," 
said  Miss  Mehitabel,  in  a  tone  of  low  horror,  "  my  nose  has  never 
been  right,  never  been  like  a  part  of  my  face,  but  always  seemed  to 
belong  to  something  or  somebody  else — " 

"It  does!"  cried  Dissoway;  "your  nose  is  twenty  years  younger 
than  the  rest  of  your  face  !  " 

"  I  was  always  doubtful  and  nervous  about  it,  and  recently,  in 
reading,  I  have  found  reason  for  my  fears  in  accounts  of  the  occult 
sympathies  and  antipathies  of  nature,  and  cause  to  regret  beyond 
measure  that  I  ever  consented  to  engraft  a  piece  of  another  person's 
flesh,  no  matter  how  small,  upon  my  own  face." 

"Ah!  there  I've  got  you,  madam!"  said  Dissoway,  "and  there  I 
mean  to  punish  you  !  You  know,  as  Campanella,  and  Helmont,  and 
Servius,  and  Paracelsus,  and  Wirdig  have  proved  "  [Miss  Mehitabel 
bowed  in  spiritual  abasement  before  these  weighty  names,  which  had 
probably  been  thundered  in  her  ears  aforetime]  "that  the  graft  takes 
after  the  parent  stock,  that  the  nose  is  mine,  and  won't  be  yoiu's,  and 
can't  be  made  yours!  Very  well  —  it's  my  nose,  and  I'll  use  it,  and 
abuse  it,  to  punish  you  !  If  you'd  done  what  I  asked  you,  and  made 
your  niece  marry  me,  I  would  have  settled  down,  and  your  nose  would 
always  have  been  in  good  company.  But  you've  thwarted  me,  and 
I'll  drag  your  nose  through  the  mire  for  you,  ma'am  !  I'll  make  you 
blush  for  it !  See  !  it  is  red  as  a  beet  now,  because  I  was  drunk  yes- 
terday !  I'll  pepper  it  with  rum-blossoms  for  you  !  You  have  driven 
me  desperate,  ma'am,  and  your  nose  shall  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  cells  of  station-houses,  and  shall  lose  all  its  respectability  in  the 
company  of  old  soaks  and  bummers  !  " 

Miss  Mehitabel  shrunk  and  dwindled  in  her  chair  under  the  force 
of  this  florid  and  rather  vinous  invective  —  shrunk  and  dwindled,  all 
but  her  nose,  which  looked  indeed  as  if  it  were  rum-swollen  and  dis- 
reputable already.  She  held  up  her  hands  in  utter  and  speechless 
horror,  while  Dissoway,  perceiving  the  effect  of  his  oratory,  went  on : 

"  You  do  not  yet  know  what  a  desperate  and  reckless  man  dares  to 
do.  Miss  Mehitabel !  I  have  no  means,  and  live  I  must  and  will, 
and  live  well  too  !  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one  is  my  motto.  If  any 
cross  my  path,  let  them  beware  !  Dead  men  tell  no  tales  !  How  will 
you  like  the  smell  of  murdered  blood  in  your  borrowed  nostrils,  Miss 
Mehitabel  ?  how' — " 

But,  as  if  beside  herself  and  positively  crazed,  the  poor  old  maid 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  half  shriek,  crying : 

"  I'll  cut  it  off!  I'll  cut  it  off!  Jane  !  Mary !  fetch  me  the  carving- 
knife  !     I'll  cut  it  off"!" 

The  servants  came  running  to  the  door,  and  at  the  same  moment 
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two  new  actors  appeared  upon  the  scene  —  Umberleigh,  who  stepped 
quickly  to  where  Rosalind  was  endeavoring  to  comfort  and  quiet  her 
excited  aunt,  and  Dr.  Inchiquin,  the  well-known  surgeon. 

The  latter,  glancing  half-humorously  around,  suffered  his  eye  to  rest 
a  moment  on  Dissoway,  as  he  said : 

"  At  your  old  tricks  again,  Thomas  !  " 

Then,  going  to  Miss  Mehitabel,  he  said  : 

"  What's  that  you  are  going  to  cut  off,  my  old  friend  ? " 

"My  nose  !  "  she  cried,  "my  hideous,  hateful  nose  !  I  won't  have 
any  of  that  fellow's  flesh  and  blood  mingling  with  mine  !  " 

"That  fellow's!"  said  Dr.  Inchiquin,  "You're  right.  If  you  had 
any  of  that  fellow's  flesh  in  your  nose.  Miss  Mehitabel,  I  give  you  my 
word  I'd  excise  it  myself.  Calm  yourself,  and  listen,  and  I  will  clear 
up  everything  in  three  words  :  In  the  first  place,  this  man  Dissoway 
had  no  connection  with  the  operation.  The  student  who  assisted  me 
on  that  occasion  has  been  dead  these  five  years." 

"  Dead  !  "  cried  poor  Miss  Mehitabel,  and  her  hand  went  to  her 
nose  with  an  involuntary  gesture. 

"'  Dead  !  and  your  nose  is  on  tight  as  ever !  In  the  second  place, 
you  were  nervous,  apprehensive,  hard  to  manage,  on  that  occasion, 
Miss  Mehitabel,  so  we  were  constrained  to  practise  a  little  deception 
with  you.  Your  nose  is  made  entirely  of  your  own  flesh,  I  give  you 
my  word,  and  we  borrowed  nowhere  at  all  except  from  your  cheeks 
and  forehead." 

"The  jig's  up  !  "  said  Dissoway,  going  towards  the  door. 

"  Mine  ! "  cried  Miss  Mehitabel,  and  she  flew  after  the  retreating- 
scamp.  "You  rascal!  you  villain  !  you  wretch!  what  shall  I  do  to 
you  ? " 

"  I'll  take  your  check  for  a  hundred,  and  leave  the  city.  Aunt  Hetty  ! 
Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

Miss  Mehitabel  fell  backwards,  in  uncontrollable  hysterics,  and 
Dissoway  passed  out,  to  be  seized  by  an  officer  standing  outside  the 
door,  who  "wanted"  him  for  several  offences,  and  had  come  with 
Umberleigh  at  Dr.  Inchiquin's  suggestion. 

"That's  a  remarkable  scoundrel,"  said  Dr.  Inchiquin  to  Umberleigh. 
"What  a  pity  he  never  applied  his  talents  to  some  honest  aim  or 
pursuit ;  the  world  would  hear  of  him. —  My  dear,"  said  he,  turning 
to  Rosalind,  "  I  expect  he  has  cost  your  aunt  a  good  deal  of  money  ; 
but,  after  all,  Miss  Mehitabel  is  deeply  indebted  to  him  :  He  has 
given  her  back  her  nose  !  " 

Edward  Spencer. 
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TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  war,  the  necessities  of  our  wounded 
and  convalescent  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  were  pressing  —  no 
linen  to  dress  the  wounds,  very  little  medicine,  no  quinine,  and  almost 
without  clothing.  We  understood  that  a  couple  of  patriotic  and  kind 
ladies,  feeling  deepl}'  for  their  sufferings,  had  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  relieve  these  wants.  An  engagement  was  made  with  the 
Federal  authorities  in  the  city  to  allow  the  purchase  in  New  Orleans 
of  medicines  and  all  requisite  articles  for  the  hospitals,  upon  deposit- 
ing the  amount  of  articles  purchased  in  cotton.  This  agreement  was 
ratified  by  both  parties,  Federal  and  Confederate  officers,  the  cotton 
to  be  deposited  at  Baton  Rouge  or  any  other  port  of  delivery.  The 
benevolent  ladies  at  once  entered  on  their  work  of  mercy.  The 
hospital  at  Camp  More  was  the  first  to  enjoy  the  relieving  influences 
of  this  arrangement ;  one  purchase  had  been  made,  and  one  deposit 
of  cotton.  The  danger  and  hazard  of  bringing  down  cotton  were  very 
great.  Confederate  scouts  were  constantly  on  the  lookout  to  inter- 
cept its  passage,  to  seize  and  burn  it,  or  confiscate  it.  To  send  a 
wagon  down  with  a  teamster  was  almost  to  insure  its  loss,  and  the 
expense  of  a  separate  conveyance  for  the  ladies  to  accompany  the 
cotton  was  enormous.  To  insure  its  safety,  and  to  be  ready  to  answer 
all  questions,  the  ladies  concluded  to  mount  the  cotton  bales  and 
take  their  chances  with  it.  A  number  of  letters  from  the  most  res- 
pectable sources,  signed  by  Confederate  officers,  had  been  forwarded 
to  them.  We  were  much  surprised  one  morning  to  see  a  couple  of 
ladies  coming  through  the  grounds  to  the  house,  one  of  whom  we  had 
thought  was  in  New  Orleans,  the  other  on  the  coast,  and  were  still 
more  surprised  when  they  imparted  their  project.  They  had  brought 
up  a  valuable  invoice  of  goods,  most  of  which  had  been  disposed  of, 
intending  with  the  proceeds  to  purchase  a  load  of  cotton,  and  get 
teams  and  teamsters  to  take  it  down. 

The  perplexities  attending  the  conveyance  of  the  cotton  were  in- 
numerable. The  planters  were  afraid  to  trust  their  teams  and 
wagons  ;  the  roads  were  in  a  wretched  condition  from  heavy  rains 
and  constant  travelling.  At  last  a  wagon  was  engaged,  after  a  delay 
of  several  weeks,  and  six  of  the  leanest  and  most  forlorn-looking  oxen 
the  Confederacy  ever  furnished.  Short  commons  did  not  agree  any 
better  with  cattle  than  men.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  There  were 
few  but  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  in  the  country,  and  go  the  cotton  must. 
It  needed  all  the  courage  and  humanity  which  influenced  these  ladies 
to  undertake  so  hazardous  and  unprecedented  a  journey.  Time 
pressed,  and  so  did  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  many  of  the  Confederate 
families,  our  own  in  the  number.  A  visit  to  New  Orleans  was  im- 
perative. The  family  had  assembled  in  the  familiar  dining-room, 
and  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  when  Madame  M.  and  Miss  S. 
observed.  "  Go  with  us,  Mrs.  F. ;  we  shall  make  a  very  merry  party 
on  the  top  of  the  bales." 
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So  I  became  a  traveller  on  the  top  of  a  load  of  cotton.  The  route 
was  by  railroad  as  far  as  Brookhaven,  a  short  day's  travel  from 
Summit  passage.  Here  we  stayed  for  three  days,  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  teams,  which  reached  us  on  the  third  day ;  but  a  very  heavy 
rain  detained  us  still  a  day  longer.  On  the  following  morning  the 
rain  ceased,  the  clouds  cleared  away,  leaving  a  deep  blue  sky,  and 
the  sun  shone  out  with  a  brilliancy  it  knows  nowhere  but  in  Southern 
latitudes,  making  every  leaf  and  spray  sparkle  like  a  jewel-case,  and 
even  the  puddles  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  brilliancy.  The  sweet 
influences  of  a  balmy  summer  morning,  the  pure  morning  air,  the 
kindly  actions  and  kinder  wishes  for  our  success,  were  like  the  stirrup 
cup  of  olden  times  offered  by  the  host  to  his  departing  guest.  And 
so  we  commenced  our  journey. 

From  our  elevated  position  an  extended  view  presented  itself,  as 
we  leisurely  continued  our  journey,  when  weary  closing  our  eyes  and 
lolling  unceremoniously  on  the  platform.  The  slow,  steady  pace  of 
the  animals  communicated  neither  jar  nor  jolt  to  the  heavily  laden 
wagon  as  we  pursued  our  monotonous  journey  through  the  woods,  till 
our  listless  apathy  was  disturbed  by  increasingly  bad  roads  ;  and  then 
ruts  and  mud-holes  that  seemed  fathomless  to  us  in  our  elevated 
position,  made  the  least  ponderous  of  the  party,  whose  weight  did  not 
secure  them  in  their  place,  take  firm  hold  of  the  cotton  to  prevent  a 
summerset  that  might,  if  taken,  equal  that  of  a  rope-dancer,  without 
the  benefit  of  the  footlights  or  the  e'clat  of  an  admiring  audience. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  third  day's  travel  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion became  rather  doubtful.  The  holes  were  deeper,  the  hills  were 
steeper,  the  streams  were  higher  and  broader,  and  the  miserable 
cattle  stood  still  so  often,  doubtless  to  ponder  the  matter,  the  bales 
were  off  and  on  so  frequently,  that  it  became  a  self-evident  fact  that 
unless  other  cattle  could  be  procured  to  help  ours  out  of  the  slough 
of  despond  in  which  they  stuck  fast,  knee-deep,  we  must  pass  the 
night  on  the  road.  We  had  all  alighted;  one  lady  kept  guard  on  the 
roadside  over  the  valises  and  other  articles,  the  driver  stood  despond- 
ingly  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  watching  any  move  which  the  oxen 
might  make  to  free  themselves,  and  a  portion  of  the  cotton  lay  in  the 
mud  ;  I,  preferring  my  unenviable  eminence,  remained  seated  on  the 
residue,  while  two  of  the  ladies  set  out  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  when  the  sun  does  not  abate  his  heat  till 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  ladies  set  out  on  their  expedition. 
We  were  on  our  way  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  by  a  road  quite  unknown 
to  us.  The  affair  was  becoming  quite  a  little  romance.  The  ladies 
had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  they  were  met  by  two  horse- 
men, who  gave  them  all  necessary  information  where  we  should  find 
shelter  for  the  night  and  entertainment  for  man  and  beast,  and  then 
went  to  work  with  the  teamster  to  disinter  the  cattle  and  hoist  the 
bales  into  the  wagon,  after  having  moved  it  or  rather  dug  it  out  of  a 
quagmire.  We  were  then  very  courteously  hoisted  by  the  aid  of  steps 
to  our  elevated  position,  for  we  could  not  be  handed  in  in  the  cus- 
tomary way.  With  many  thanks  and  kind  adieux  we  went  on  our 
way,  and  if  not  rejoicing  —  for  the  increasing  perplexities  of  the 
undertaking  kept  us  from  a  too  free  indulgence  of  merriment  —  at 
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least  in  better  spirits  and  more  hopeful.  Very  thankful  were  we  when 
we  reached,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  planter's  house  to  which  we 
had  been  directed.  Although  strangers,  a  warm  welcome  awaited  us. 
Wherever  we  stopped  on  our  route,  or  whoever  we  met,  when  made 
acquainted  with  the  object  of  the  undertaking,  wished  us  God  speed. 
A  good  supper  and  bed,  to  which  was  added  an  early  breakfast,  so 
refreshed  the  party  that  we  mounted  with  an  unusual  alacrity,  and 
could  we  have  deluded  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  were  on  a 
camel's  back  in  the  desert,  the  hardships  might  have  been  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  a  little  of  the  mortification  spared  us.  We  found 
on  our  fifth  day's  journey  that  Baton  Rouge  was  closed  and  guarded 
from  entrance,  and  our  course  must  be  directed  to  Natchez.  When 
we  left  the  planter's  house  he  had  hired  us  two  stout  fresh  oxen,  and 
with  this  additional  strength  the  hills  were  mounted  and  the  miry 
places  passed  with  little  difficulty.  The  road  becoming  much  better, 
the  fresh  oxen  were  sent  back,  as  the  planter  was  unwilling  to  trust 
them  far  on  a  road  open  to  the  Federals,  and  so  we  were  again  left 
to  our  lean  kine.  Many  a  misgiving  and  fear  harassed  us,  as  we 
watched  the  tired  and  worn-out  animals  on  which  we  had  to  rely. 
After  the  first  day's  journey,  the  driver,  a  most  obliging  old  fellow, 
had  cut  saplings  which  he  fastened  to  the  cotton,  making  a  covering 
for  our  defenceless  heads,  over  which  shawls  and  a  very  thickly 
wadded  talma  were  flung,  and  we  luxuriated  in  a  ceiling  and  side 
draperies.  When  we  stopped  for  water,  or  any  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers  rode  up  to  question  us,  the  young  girl  of  the  party  took  shelter 
behind  the  curtains,  while  the  lady  spokesman  showed  the  letters  and 
transacted  business  generally.  As  I  was  only  a  passenger,  I  took 
note  of  passing  events. 

The  day  was  closing,  the  clouds  were  gathering  fast ;  we  had  yet 
some  miles  to  go  to  reach  our  stopping-place  for  the  night,  when  a 
large  house  loomed  in  sight.  It  appeared  invitingly  to  offer  shelter 
for  the  night.  A  halt  was  made,  and  the  driver  was  sent  with  a  very 
polite  message  from  the  ladies,  to  which  a  most  uncourteous  answer 
was  sent,  "Couldn't  stop  there;  couldn't  accommodate  us."  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  So  our  pretty  young  friend  vmdertook  to  mollify 
them,  but  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  they  would  listen  to  no  entreaties.  The 
rain  was  pouring  in  torrents.  We  were  told  that  three  miles  farther 
we  would  find  accommodation.  Doubtless  the  sight  of  the  cotton 
frightened  them.  Again  we  were  on  the  move,  and  so  was  the  rain, 
which  poured  in  a  perfect  deluge.  Those  weary  three  miles,  how 
endless  they  seemed  through  the  lonely  dense  woods,  the  vivid 
lightning  flashing  across  our  path  the  only  light  we  saw !  The 
thunder  rolling  and  rumbling  through  the  sky  was  made  still  more 
frightful  by  the  occasional  crashing  fall  of  some  forest-tree.  Oh,  those 
weary  three  miles  through  the  woods  !  how  long  they  seemed,  and  how 
often  we  feared  by  the  oxen's  slow  progress  and  frequent  halts  that  we 
should  be  left  all  night  in  the  rain.  We  had  huddled  ourselves  up  in 
the  smallest  space  possible,  and  never  did  I  feel  smaller  than  under 
the  shelter  of  my  invaluable  thickly-wadded  talma,  when  a  light, 
flickering  and  disappearing  through  the  dense  darkness  like  a  will-o'- 
wisp,  cheered  us  with  the  hope  of  rest  and  a  guide,  food  and  a  fire. 
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We  were  not  disappointed.  As  we  came  up,  the  bright  light  from  the 
pine-torches  borne  by  negroes,  who  had  heard  us  coming  and  came 
out  to  meet  us,  was  as  agreeable  a  sensation  as  we  had  experienced 
for  some  time.  The  good  old  driver  stationed  himself  at  the  side  of 
the  wagon,  chairs  were  put  for  us,  and  as  we  scrambled  down  he 
caught  us  in  his  arms,  carried  us  over  what  seemed  a  river,  for  it  was 
ankle-deep,  and  landed  us  on  the  porch  of  a  large  house.  Like  naiads 
just  escaped  from  their  element,  we  made  our  entree  into  a  large,  high- 
ceiled,  gloomy-looking  room,  illuminated  by  a  dull,  rather  smoky  fire, 
casting  from  the  occasional  flashes  sombre  shadows  on  the  half-lighted 
walls.  A  tall,  respectable-looking  woman  met  us  as  we  entered.  She 
did  not  greet  us,  and  never  a  word  did  she  say.  Summer  though  it 
was,  the  fire  was  pleasant,  but  resisted  all  our  efforts  at  coaxing  it 
into  a  lively  blaze.  The  water  ran  in  streams  from  our  garments  as 
we  divested  ourselves  of  them.  Our  hostess  took  a  very  leisurely 
survey  of  us,  but  it  never  moved  her  to  express  a  regret  for  our  forlorn 
condition.  I  presume  she  did  not  feel  any.  Doubtless  the  load  of 
cotton  had  cooled  some  of  our  receptions.  We  were  offered  no 
supper ;  our  provision-basket  still  held  some  biscuit,  and  a  cup  of 
strong  coffee  made  by  our  lady  spokesman,  Madam  H.,  revived  us. 
We  then  retired  for  the  night,  and  I  am  very  positive  when  I  saw  the 
downy  surface  inviting  repose  I  was  thankful  that  no  more  little 
insidious  waterspouts  could  encroach  upon  my  personal  premises. 
I  sunk  no  ways  loath  into  the  feathery  bed,  and  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  less  credulous  than  ourselves,  had  ensconced  herself  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  and  made  a  chevaux-de-frise  of  chairs  to  keep  her 
garments  from  the  floor.  Sleep  was  settling  on  our  eyelids  when  a 
sudden  bounce  out  of  bed  and  a  scream  of  "  Oh,  dear  !  "  from  my 
companion  roused  me.  An  ugly,  crawling  sensation  over  my  skin  by 
this  time  had  partly  revealed  the  secret.  A  light  was  struck,  and 
then  such  a  sight  presented  itself:  the  beds,  sheets,  walls,  floors  were 
alive,  a  marching  army.  The  rest  of  the  night  was  passed  in  alter- 
nate watches.  When  morning  came  and  we  issued  from  our  dormitory, 
we  looked  like  small-pox  patients. 

As  we  again  mounted  our  perch,  it  was  with  a  most  thankful  feeling 
and  a  degree  of  hopefulness,  as  this  was  our  last  day's  travel  towards 
Natchez,  as  we  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  going  to 
Baton  Rouge,  as  at  first  intended.  We  had  been  stopped  and  ques- 
tioned repeatedly  on  our  route  respecting  the  cotton  ;  the  letters 
authorising  the  purchase  and  sale  of  it  for  the  hospitals,  signed  by 
both  parties  to  the  contract,  were  always  satisfactory.  We  had  been 
detained  at  Brookhaven  much  beyond  the  expected  time.  One  of 
the  purchasers  of  the  cotton  had  remained  at  Natchez,  and,  alarmed 
at  our  stay,  came  out  in  search  of  us  and  met  us  some  miles  from  the 
city.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  met  the  carriage.  We 
alighted,  took  seats  in  the  carriage,  and  were  soon  at  a  friend's  house, 
where  we  passed  the  night.  We  were  informed  that  but  one  of  the 
party  would  be  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  and  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  go  to  Rodney,  a  two  days'  distance  farther  up  the  river, 
and  take  boat  there  for  New  Orleans.  Two  days'  luxuriant  ease  at 
our  friend's  quite  restored  us.     Sitting  at  the  dinner-table  one  day, 
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our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  fire-place  and 
the  door  leading  into  the  garden.  Turning  to  the  lady,  I  inquired 
whether  the  house  had  caught  fire.  "  My  dear  Madam,"  she  said, 
"  it  did  not  catch  fire  ;  it  was  set  on  fire  designedly.  The  night  of 
that  occurrence  is  indelibly  impressed  on  my  mind.  Natchez  had 
been  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  Federals.  I  had  been  unwell  all 
day,  and  myself  and  husband  were  up  late,  when  we  heard  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  front  door.  Our  house  stands  so  far  back  from  the 
road  that  I  felt  a  terrible  certainty  it  was  no  friendly  knock.  The 
knocking  continued  louder,  and  a  fierce  demand  was  made  for 
entrance.  My  husband  asked  what  they  wanted  at  so  late  an  hour. 
Curses  and  threats  were  the  only  answer,  and  he  was  told  if  he  did 
not  open  the  door  they  would  knock  it  down.  Resistance  was  useless  ; 
we  had  no  firearms,  my  husband  and  my  eldest  son  of  thirteen  the 
only  males  in  the  house.  The  door  was  opened,  and  there  rushed  in 
six  men  with  crape  on  their  faces  intent  on  plunder  and  violence. 
Their  first  demand  was  for  our  money,  which  Mr.  Raleigh  positively 
refused  to  give  them.  They  beat  him  about  the  head  and  shoulders, 
put  a  noose  around  his  neck,  dragged  him  to  the  front  porch,  and 
swore  they  would  hang  him  if  he  did  not  give  it  to  them,  for  have  the 
money  they  would.  Words  are  feeble  to  convey  the  horrors  of  that 
night :  to  see  my  beloved  husband  in  their  rude  hands,  a  rope  around 
his  neck,  to  hear  the  oaths  and  curses,  and  to  see  the  blows  showered 
on  his  defenceless  head,  made  me  almost  frantic.  He  still  refused  to 
yield  to  their  demands,  when  I  unlocked  the  desk  and  gave  them  all 
we  had  in  the  house  for  the  support  of  the  family,  and  we  had  four 
children.  They  then  asked  for  our  watches  and  jewelry ;  they  knew, 
they  said,  we  had  both.  The  day  before  we  had  deposited  them  with 
a  friend  in  Natchez.  To  intimidate  us  still  more,  they  set  fire  to  the 
house  and  coolly  watched  the  flames.  I  implored  them  to  put  out 
the  fire,  and  told  them  to  search  every  place  in  the  house,  but  that  I 
had  spoken  the  truth.  They  searched  every  closet,  wardrobe  and 
drawer  in  the  house,  and  finally  convinced  there  was  none,  put  out 
the  fire  and  left  us  —  my  husband  bruised,  beaten  and  robbed,  and  I 
so  alarmed  and  ill  that  my  babe  was  born  next  night.  All  our 
available  money  was  gone.  The  authorities  would  not  permit  the 
Confederates  to  purchase  food  in  Natchez.  The  supplies  around  us 
seven  miles  from  the  city  were  nearly  exhausted.  For  months  my 
starving  children  never  touched  meat,  and  we  came  very  near  being 
starved  to  death." 

But  to  return  to  our  undertaking.  We  were  now  to  find  some  mode 
of  reaching  New  Orleans.  It  was  finally  decided  to  hire  a  conveyance 
to  Rodney  ;  Mr.  R.,  our  kind  host,  had  volunteered  to  accompany  us. 
The  disappointments  and  inconvenience  were  very  considerable,  as  at 
the  time  there  was  great  difiiculty  in  procuring  conveyances,  and  the 
charges  were  very  heavy.  We  left  our  kind  hostess  early  in  the 
morning,  with  two  days'  travel  before  us.  The  change,  however,  from 
the  late  wearisome  mode  to  that  of  a  roomy  carriage  and  two  stout 
mules,  was  quite  exhilarating.  A  pleasant  day's  ride  was  terminated 
by  a  friendly  welcome  from  a  friend  of  one  of  the  party.  We  were 
most  luxuriously  entertained.  The  house  and  grounds  were  models 
40 
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of  taste  and  refinement.  The  library  particularly  attracted  my  atten- 
tion by  the  appropriateness  of  the  furniture  ;  the  large  collection  of 
books  was  choice,  both  of  modern  and  ancient  authors.  Many  of  the 
volumes  were  English-bound,  and  were  very  beautiful.  The  next 
morning  we  were  again  en  route  for  our  destination.  We  had  met  no 
interruptions  during  the  day  and  feared  no  difficulties.  At  the  close 
of  the  day,  when  within  half  a  mile  of  Rodney,  we  were  met  by  a  gentle- 
man who  inquired  where  we  were  going,  and  being  told  our  destination, 
observed,  "If  you  enter  Rodney,  now  occupied  by  the  Federal  forces, 
they  will  confiscate  your  carriage,  mules  and  everything  else  they 
fancv."  That  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  We  advised 
Mr.  R.  should  return  immediately,  while  we  stepped  out  loaded  with 
our  valises,  parcelled  the  packages  among  us,  tucked  up  our  dresses 
to  avoid  the  dust,  and  trudged  through  the  roads  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  the  observed  of  all  observers.  When  on  the  outskirts  we 
met  two  negro  sentinels,  guns  on  shoulder,  shuffling  back  and  forth 
on  guard.  We  were  stopped,  interrogated,  then  permitted  to  pursue 
our  agreeable  walk.  One  of  them  took  a  valise  and  preceded  us  to 
the  hotel,  which  we  found  occupied  by  the  Yankee  generals.  We 
were  detained  a  couple  of  days,  and  were  each  morning  gratified  by 
the  manoeuvres  of  a  negro  regiment  immediately  before  the  hotel 
windows. 

It  was  on  our  passage  to  New  Orleans  that  we  learned  of  the  sur- 
render of  Lee ;  there  were  few  sadder  parties  than  our  own  entered 
the  city.  The  reader  will  naturally  ask,  "  What  became  of  the  cotton, 
the  payment  for  which  was  to  pay  for  the  goods  purchased  in  New 
Orleans?"  The  place  of  delivery  had  been  changed  from  Baton 
Rouge  to  Natchez  from  necessity,  but  the  officers  at  Natchez  were 
fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  transaction.  An  unfortunate  C  was 
on  one  bale,  and  they  confiscated  the  whole  and  put  the  proceeds  in 
their  pockets.  The  case  was  tried  in  New  Orleans,  a  verdict  given 
in  the  ladies'  favor,  and  that  is  all  they  will  probably  ever  hear  of  it. 
The  proceeds  are  in  the  pockets  of  the  Yankees  ;  and  one  might  as 
well  expect  the  Maelstrom  to  disgorge  its  prey  as  this  just  debt  to  be 
paid,  which  left  the  ladies  involved  to  a  large  amount,  which  they 
had  no  means  of  liquidating. 
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The  Marble  Prophecy.      By  J.   G.   Holland.     New  York :   Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co.     1872. 

WHEN  a  writer  gives  to  the  world  a  serious  and  carefully- 
wrought  poem,  he  tacitly  assures  us  of  three  things :  First, 
that  he  has  something  to  impart  to  us,  not  only  well  worthy  of  our 
consideration,  but  which  will,  in  no  small  degree,  excite  emotion  in 
us  ;  Second,  that  he  believes  either  the  ideas  which  he  has  to  impart, 
or  the  mode  of  their  presentation,  to  be  novel  and  original ;  Third, 
that  these  ideas  are  of  that  elevated  and  elevating  nature,  that  they 
find  their  proper  utterance  in  the  form  of  verse  —  to  which  of  course 
is  attached  the  necessary  corollary,  that  he  considers  himself  qualified 
to  utter  them  in  that  form.  If  these  assurances  be  borne  out  by  the 
result,  we  can  not  deny  the  aspirant  the  rank  of  poet,  however  much 
we  may  object  to  his  views  or  his  manner  of  presenting  them.  If, 
however,  the  poem  has  an  ethical  as  well  as  an  artistic  basis  —  if  it 
professes  to  teach  a  lesson  as  well  as  excite  emotion,  we  have  also  to 
decide  whether  the  lesson  so  taught  be  worthy  our  acceptance,  and 
whether  the  teacher  occupies  a  position  that  justifies  him  in  assuming 
to  guide,  counsel,  and  reprove. 

This  poem,  though  not  large  in  bulk,  certainly  makes  these  as- 
sumptions, and  we  open  it  in  a  spirit  prepared  to  be  moved,  elevated, 
and  taught.  We  are  first  introduced  to  St.  Peter's  on  a  festival  day, 
and  enter  behind  the  Pope's  Guard,  whose  march  is  well  described  in 
two  or  three  stately  lines,  into  the  great  basilica,  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  The  first  object  that  powerfully  impresses  our  poet,  is,  not 
the  feeling  of  reverence  that  the  place  and  its  associations  should 
inspire,  nor  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  worshippers  who  kiss 
the  foot  of  St.  Peter's  statue  ;  but  an  idea  that  there  is  something 
ludicrous  in  its  being  a  toe  that  they  kiss,  and  that  it  has  been  worn 
away  to  a  stump. 

"  St.  Peter's  toe  (the  stump  of  it)  was  cold 
An  hour  ago,  but  waxes  warm  apace 
With  rub  of  handkerchiefs  and  dainty  touch 
Of  lips  and  foreheads." 

The  poet  himself  would  not  kiss  the  well-worn  foot,  it  is  very  evident ; 
he  is  far  above  any  such  rude  symbol  of  humility  as  that. 

The  next  thing  that  attracts  his  attention  is  the  choir,  at  which  also 
he  expresses  a  veiled  disgust ;  and  then  remembering  that  "  Papa " 
will  be  borne  in  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  whereas  "  The  Master  rode 
an  ass,"  he  thinks  he  had  better  go.  To  some  classes  of  minds, 
all  things  beyond  a  certain  narrow  circle  are  contemptible :  the  hu- 
mility of  the  poor  contadino  kissing  the  worn  foot,  or  the  pride  of  the 
Pope  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  are  equally  grounds  for  shallow 
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sneers,  as  trite  as  they  are  shallow  ;  and  had  the  Pope  appeared 
riding  upon  an  ass,  doubtless  he  would  have  had  some  choice  gibes 
at  the  length  of  the  animal's  ears,  or  the  switching  of  his  tail.  We 
see  only  what  we  bring  eyes  to  see  ;  and  this  is  the  scope  of  his  vision. 
He  does  not  like,  he  tells  us,  moreover,  to  kneel,  being  solicitous 
about  the  knees  of  his  trousers.  Yes  ;  he  was  quite  right  to  go. 
Yet  he  pauses  for  a  momeilt  to  tell  us  the  occasion  of  the  festivity : — 

"  What  is  the  feast  ?     Let's  see  :  Ah  !  I  recall : 
St.  Peter's  chair  was  brought  from  Antioch 
So  many  years  ago; — the  worse  for  wear 
No  doubt,  and  never  quite  luxurious, 
But  valued  as  a  piece  of  furniture 
By  Rome  above  all  price  ;  and  so  they  give 
High  honor  to  the  anniversary. 
'Tis  well :  in  Rome  they  make  account  of  chairs." 

To  appreciate  the  loftiness  of  this  passage,  it  requires  to  be  read 
slowly,  thoughtfully,  and  at  least  three  times  over.  The  poet  stands 
upon  so  high  a  pinnacle,  that  Pope,  cardinals,  the  clergy  in  general 
and  the  throng  of  worshippers,  are  but  as  ants  swarming  far  below 
him,  around  an  ant-hill  somewhat  above  the  average  size,  and  much 
excited  about  a  bit  of  stick.  Contempt  —  no,  he  does  not  express 
that:  who  would  express  a  contempt  for  ants?  But  their  swarmings 
may  not  interest  us ;  especially  when  we  have  a  pair  of  new  trousers 
to  care  for.     Let  vis,  however,  express  our  mental  altitude : — 

"  'Tis  well  :  in  Rome  they  make  account  of  chairs  " — 

our  soul  soars  to  higher  regions,  undescried  by  these  poor  Romans. 
To  these  regions  we  are  now  to  be  led.  The  poet  steps  out  and 
communes  with  the  Sun.  .  Here  he  feels  that  his  thought  reaches  a 
worthy  level ;  and  certainly  the  man  who  finds  St.  Peter's  beneath 
him,  and  talks  face  to  face  with  the  Orb  of  Day,  should  say  something 
worth  listening  to.     Let  us  hear  him. 

" I  thank  thee,  Sun,  thou  hast 

A  smile  like  God,  that  reaches  to  the  heart 

Direct  and  sweet,  without  the  ministries 

Of  scene  and  ceremonial !    Thy  rays 

Fall  not  in  benediction  at  the  ends 

Of  two  pale  fingers  ;  but  thy  warmth  and  light 

Wrap  well  the  cold  dark  world.     I  need  no  prism 

To  teach  my  soul  that  thou  art  beautiful  : 

It  would  divide  thee  and  confuse  my  sight. 

Shine  freely,  Sun  !     No  mighty  mother  church 

Stands  mediator  between  thee  and  me  ! " 

Now  these  brave  words  might  perhaps,  at  the  first  reading,  strike  us 
as  almost  sublime,  had  we  not  a  painful  consciousness  of  having  heard 
the  same  thought  about  a  thousand  times  before,  and  having  failed 
to  see  the  force  of  it  the  thousandth  time  as  much  as  the  first. 
Suppose  "a  mediator"  were  an  advantage  —  suppose  the  "prism" 
leads  us  into  realms  of  knowledge  otherwise  impenetrably  shut  to 
us  —  why  should  we  exult  at  being  without  them?  In  fact,  but  for 
the  "  mother-church  "  of  astronomers,  what  would  the  poet  know  of 
the  Sun  ?     But  for  their  "  prisms,"  what  would  he  know  of  its  stupen- 
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dous  energies  and  influences  ?  Yet  he  speaks  of  being  without  a 
"  mediator."  But  for  the  mediation  of  the  atmosphere,  he  would  have 
been  parched  to  a  cinder  in  its  meridian  blaze,  or  frozen  before  his 
first  night  had  passed.  But  for  the  mediation  of  that  most  complex 
instrument,  the  eye,  he  would  never  know  there  was  a  Sun  at  all ; 
and  but  for  the  mediation  of  that  still  more  complex  instrument,  the 
brain  with  its  nerves,  the  knowledge  could  never  have  reached  his 
mind  even  to  stimulate  him  to  the  thousand-and-first  repetition  of  this 
wonderful  bit  of  wisdom.  Why,  in  fact,  his  only  knowledge  of  the 
Sun  is  through  a  long  line  of  mediation,  and  well  for  him  that  it  is  so. 

But,  he  might  answer,  a  simile  is  a  simile  ;  you  must  not  expect  it 
to  run  on  four  legs.  Nor  do  we  ;  but  this  does  not  even  limp  on  one. 
Had  he  used  it  to  illustrate  precisely  the  reverse  proposition,  then 
indeed  it  might  have  done  some  service  ;  but  surely  we  are  not  alone 
in  thinking  that  the  thing  compared  should  have  at  least  one  point  of 
resemblance  to  that  which  it  is  compared  with. 

It  is  disappointing.  When  we  had  the  poet  in  direct  communion 
with  the  Sun,  we  hoped  to  find  something  better  than  this.  However, 
it  is  the  best  he  has  to  offer,  and  apparently  exhausts  the  subject,  as 
after  a  fling  at  "  sacerdotal  hucksters,"  he  turns  to  talk  to  a  beggar. 
As  this  passage,  after  reflection,  seems  to  us  to  be  intended  to  be 
both  sarcastic  and  witty,  we  will  quote  nearly  all  of  it,  for  our  readers 
to  judge.     Perhaps  we  are  mistaken. 

"Take  double  alms,  and  give  me  chance  to  read 
The  number  on  your  breast.     So  :  '  seventy-seven ' ! 
'Tis  a  good  number,  man,  and  quite  at  home 
About  the  temple.     Well,  you  have  hard  fare, 
But  many  brothers  and  no  end  of  shows  ! 
Think  it  not  ill  that  they  will  spend  to-day 
Touching  this  chair,  enough  of  time  and  gold 

["  Time  "  here  seems  put  in  for  the  measure's  sake  only,  as  we  have 
never  heard  that  the  Roman  poor  suffered  from  want  of  that.] 

To  gorge  the  poor  of  Rome.     The  men  who  hold 

The  church  in  charge  —  who  are,  indeed,  the  church  — 

Have  little  time  to  give  to  starving  men. 

Be  thankful  for  your  label !     Only  one 

Can  be  the  beggar  '  Number  seventy-seven ' ! 

They  are  distinguished  persons  :   so  are  you ! 

You  must  be  patient,  though  it  seems,  I  grant, 

A  trifle  odd  that  when  a  miracle 

Is  wrought  before  you,  it  will  never  take 

A  useful  turn,  as  in  the  olden  time, 

And  give  you  loaves  and  fishes,  or  increase 

Your  little  dinners  !  " 

Serious  this  can  hardly  be,  for  the  humblest  beggar  in  Rome  could 
have  effectually  answered  it.  It  must  be  a  little  jocular  talk,  which 
the  beggar,  who  had  just  received  two  pauls  or  baiocchi  instead  of  one 
("double  alms"),  would  no  doubt  listen  to,  all  grin  and  good-humor. 
We,  however,  have  not  received  the  two  pauls. 

More  sarcasm,  as  the  crowd  comes  pouring  to  the  church : — 

"  And  so  this  morning,  learning  of  the  chair 
And  the  Pope's  coming,  they  are  here  to  see 
(The  men  in  swallow-tails,  their  wives  in  black). 
The  grandest  spectacle  of  all  the  week. 
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Make  way,  ye  men  of  poverty  and  dirt 
Who  fringe  the  outer  lines !     Make  open  way 
And  let  them  pass  !    This  is  the  House  of  God, 
And  swallow-tails  are  of  fine  moment  here  ! " 

That  bitter  gibe,  that  "in  Rome  they  make  account  of  chairs,"  was 
so  very  good,  that  he  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  re-word  it : — 
"swallow-tails  are  of  fine  moment  here."  With  the  implication,  as 
before,  that  coats,  and  those  who  regard  them,  are  less  than  nothing 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  poet ;  though  to  show  that  he  is  not  alto- 
gether dissevered  from  his  fellow-men  by  this  surpassing  altitude,  he 
admits  a  human  solicitude  in  the  matter  of  trousers.  So  that  in  point 
of  fact  we  have  gone  round  in  a  circle,  and  are  where  we  were  before. 
It  is  time  to  take  a  new  departure. 

This  time  we  are  off  in  earnest.  Disgusted  with  St.  Peter's  and 
with  the  coats  of  the  congregation,  having  exhausted  his  meditations 
upon  the  Sun,  and  had  his  little  joke  with  ragged  Beppo,  the  poet 
betakes  him  to  the  Vatican  to  muse  upon  the  Laocoon.  [By  the  way, 
he  prefers  to  accent  it  Laocoon,  but  this  is  not  of  much  consequence.] 
And  now  we  begin  indeed  : — 

"  Laocoon  !   thou  great  embodiment 
Of  human  life  and  human  history  ! 
Thou  record  of  the  past,  thou  prophecy 
Of  the  sad  future,  thou  majestic  voice 
Pealing  along  the  ages  from  old  time  ! 
Thou  wail  of  agonised  humanity  ! 
There  lives  no  thought  in  marble  like  to  thee  ! 

For  thou  art 

A  voice  from  out  the  world'' s  experience, 
Speaking  from  all  the  generations  past 
To  all  the  generations  yet  to  come, 
Of  the  long  struggle,  the  sublime  despair. 
The  wild  and  weary  agony  ©f  man  !  " 

This  then  is  "the  marble  prophecy,"  impersonating  — 

"  —  Adam  and  his  offspring,  in  the  toils 
Of  the  twin  serpents.  Sin  and  Suffering," 

or  in  other  words  that  men  have  always  been  bad  and  miserable,  and 

—  this  is  the  prophecy  —  will  continue  to  be  so.  Doubtless  old 
Agesander  of  Rhodes  and  his  compeers  would  have  stared  had  they 
been  told  that  this  was  what  their  work  meant ;  but  of  course  it  is 
lawful  to  the  poet  to  find  any  sermon  he  can  in  a  stone,  and  sculptured 
stones  are  not  necessarily  an  exception.  The  old  priest  of  Apollo 
and  his  two  sons,  struggling  with  the  serpents,  the  theme  on  which 
artists  have  disputed  and  German  critics  written  volumes,  simply 
means  that  men  have  been  bad  and  miserable  in  the  past,  and  will  be 
in  the  future.     Probably  a  sound  doctrine  —  a  little  gloomy,  perhaps 

—  but  is  it  quite  new? 

New  for  Rhodians,  the  poet  may  answer,  who  further  tells  us  how  — 

" they  sat  — 

The  immortal  three  —  and  pondered  long  and  well 

What  one  great  work  should  speak  the  truth  for  them  — 

What  one  great  work  should  rise  and  testify 

That  they  had  found  the  topmost  fact  of  life. 

Above  the  reach  of  all  philosophies 

And  all  religions  —  every  scheme  of  man 

To  placate  or  dethrone." 
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The  fact  that  men  are  bad  and  wretched,  and  bid  fair  to  continue 
so,  we  should  hardly  term  "  the  topmost  fact  of  life,"  rather  inclining 
to  place  it  near  the  bottom  ;  but  we  will  not  carp  at  phrases.  But  is 
this  fact  quite  "  above  the  reach  of  all  philosophies  and  all  religions  "  ? 
Has  the  poet  ever  met  with  a  philosophy  in  which  it  was  not  acknow- 
ledged, or  a  religion  that  was  not  founded  upon  some  plan  or  theory 
for  its  redress  ? 

This  fact  they  found 

And  moulded  into  form.     The  silly  priest 

Whose  desecrations  of  the  altar  stirred 

The  vengeance  of  his  God,  and  summoned  forth 

The  wreathed  gorgons  of  the  slimy  deep 

To  crush  him  and  his  children,  was  the  word 

By  which  they  spoke." 

There  are  several  points  here  that  strike  us  as  novel.  The  poet's 
reading  of  Virgil  may  be  more  penetrating  than  ours,  and  may  dis- 
cover things  in  the  text  not  visible  to  ordinary  mortals,  but  we  had 
always  been  under  the  impression  that  Laocoon,  so  far  from  being  a 
"  silly  priest,"  was  precisely  the  one  wise  man  in  the  whole  infatuated 
crowd ;  the  man  who  gave  his  opinion  that  the  wooden  horse  was  full 
of  Greeks  (as  it  was),  the  man  had  whose  counsel,  says  yEneas,  been 
followed,  Troy  would  never  have  fallen.  Nor  do  we  understand  the 
"desecrations  of  the  altar."  What  desecrations?  and  what  altar? 
The  punishment  of  Laocoon  came  from  Pallas  (not  "his  God  "  by  any 
means),  who  was  enraged  at  her  fine  plot  being  seen  through  and 
almost  defeated  by  a  mere  mortal.  Again,  "  wreathed  gorgons  "  as 
applied  to  snakes,  gives  us  pause.  Does  he  mean  "pythons,"  or 
what  ?  What  can  be  his  idea  of  a  gorgon  ?  Here  is  certainly  novelty 
and  originality  in  abundance,  if  one  could  only  understand  it. 

However,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence.  This  group  —  the  priest 
and  his  two  sons,  struggling  with  the  serpents,  was  the  word  by  which 
they  spoke  to  their  own  and  all  coming  ages,  the  grand  truth  that 
mankind  was  bad  and  miserable,  and  would  always  be  so.  But  their 
own  age  did  not  understand  the  parable,  our  poet  tells  us.  "They 
spoke  their  word  and  then  they  died  " —  at  least  they  are  not  now 
living  —  and  Imperial  Rome  looked  at  the  Laocoon  and  did  not 
understand  it  —  thought  it  a  very  fine  group  of  statuary,  no  more. 
Not  understanding  it.  Imperial  Rome  fell,  and  made  way  for  Christian 
Rome.     Christian  Rome  waxed  fat  and  proud,  became  a 

" persecutor  of  the  free 

Who  would  not  bear  ber  yoke," 

received  offerings,  imposed  penances,  claimed  infallibility,  sold  indul- 
gences, but  never  understood  the  Laocoon.  So  —  after  all  this,  says 
our  author,  tracking  the  finger  of  Destiny  —  the  dark  ages  fell  upon 
her.     The  life  of  all  the  earth  was  quenched  — 

"  In  cold  monastic  glooms  and  forms  as  cold  " — 

and  the  old  gods  began  to  "  listen  in  their  sleep,  and  dream  of  resur- 
rection." The  Renaissance  comes  in,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  old 
statues  are  exhumed  and  set  up  for  the  world  to  wonder  at,  and  again 
the  Sphinx  Destiny  propounds  to  the  world,  with  the  usual  penalties 
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for  failure,  her  riddle,  the  Laocoon.  Wo,  wo,  they  could  not  read  it ! 
Neither  Julius  nor  Leo,  nor  Buonarotti  nor  Raphael,  nor  Ariosto  nor 
Tasso,  could  divine  the  enigma.     The  doom  fell : — 

" —  Rome  has  failed  .... 
And  there  is  neither  help  nor  hope  in  her." 

Rome  only  ?  The  whole  world  has  failed.  Even  Germany,  the  ex- 
pounder of  dark  things,  the  solver  of  mysteries,  the  official  interpreter 
of  ideas,  is  no  better  off  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  your  Lessing,  your 
Winckelman  or  your  Goethe  sees  nothing  in  the  Laocoon  but  simply 
the  finest  group  of  statuary  in  the  world,  perfect  in  design  and  execu- 
tion, representing  in  one  moment  and  in  one  harmonious  mass,  three 
different  phases  of  a  contest:  one  combatant  overcome,  one  in  fierce 
and  doubtful  struggle,  and  one  just  escaping.  Will  Germany  fall  too  ? 
Were  the  two  Napoleons  called  up  in  turn  by  the  inexorable  School- 
mistress, asked  if  they  could  read  the  riddle,  and  failing,  sent  to 
Waterloo  and  to  Se'dan  ?  Do  Kaiser  William  and  Prince  Bismarck, 
tossing  on  uneasy  pillows,  see  a  hand  that  writes  on  the  wall 
"  Laocoon  ! "  and  tremble,  knowing  not  the  interpretation  thereof? 
Let  them  be  comforted.  A  Daniel  has  appeared.  From  the  utter- 
most regions  of  the  West  an  Q]^dipus  has  come,  whose  name  is  Timothy 
—  that  is,  "  honoring  the  gods," —  and  Titcomb  —  whereof  the  meaning 
is  unknown  to  us,  and  reads  at  last  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  The 
Laocoon  means  : —  "  Men  have  always  been  bad  and  miserable  and 
are  likely  to  continue  so." 

The  world  stands  astonied  and  petrified,  each  man  asking  his 
neighbor  with  bated  breath,  "  Is  it  indeed  so  f  "  and  the  great  Hiero- 
phant,  divining  these  thoughts,  inquires  :  "Is  the  old  problem  solved?" 
and  answers  "  Ay  !  " 

Ay,  amazed  and  bewildered  readers,  this  is  the  message  the  poet 
had  to  deliver ;  this  is  the  inspired  utterance  of  a  soul  that,  pinnacled 
in  lofty  contemplations,  sneers  at  Christian  Rome  with  its  worshippers, 
as  caring  for  "  chairs  "  and  "  swallow-tails,"  and  though  it  can  play 
off  its  wit  upon  a  beggar,  finds  its  only  fit  communings  with  the  sun, 
or  the  marbles  of  the  Vatican.  Is  it  not  worth  our  rapt  attention,  and 
the  pomp  of  verse,  not  to  mention  the  mere  earthly  adjuncts  of  crimson 
and  gold  ?  Is  there  any  flippant  critic  who  will  dare  to  say  that  The 
Marble  Prophecy  is  not  true,  so  far  as  it  is  an  assertion ;  absurd,  so 
far  as  it  is  a  theory ;  and  stale  and  shallow  so  far  as  it  is  a  sneer  ? 
That  so  far  as  it  is  a  poem,  it  seems  to  emanate  from  a  mind  utterly 
unconscious  of  what  poetry  is ;  and  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  piece  of  wordy  rigmarole  ?  There  are  minds,  we  fear,  upon 
which  it  will  make  precisely  this  impression. 

W.  H.  B. 


Hermann  Agha,  An  Eastern  Narrative.      By  W.   Gifford  Palgrave. 
New  York  :  Holt  &  Williams. ' 

We  have  here  a  singularly  graphic  and  fascinating  story  of  Eastern 
life  and  adventure,  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  explorer  of  Cen- 
tral Arabia ;  and  the  difference  between  the  work  of  one  familiar  with 
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the  people  and  scenes  he  describes,  and  thoroughly  understanding  the 
Oriental  mind,  and  the  vapid  second-hand  work  of  those  who  usually 
attempt  these  themes,  on  the  strength  of  a  flying  trip  to  Cairo  and 
Constantinople  and  the  possession  of  a  copy  of  Lane's  Arabian 
Nights,  may  be  felt  even  by  those  who,  like  the  present  reviewer, 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Orient. 

The  author,  in  addition  to  his  purely  Eastern  characters,  has  set 
himself  a  difficult  problem  in  the  person  of  his  hero,  a  young  Saxon 
from  Transylvania,  carried  off,  when  a  boy,  by  the  Turks,  and  now  a 
Mohammedan  proselyte,  in  whom  he  has  endeavored  to  represent  the 
result  of  the  fusion  of  Asiatic  and  European  modes  of  thought. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  sketch  of  the  narrative,  which  is 
both  attractive  and  novel,  especially  in  its  delineation  of  Arab  char- 
acter. The  love  of  Hermann  and  Zahra,  and  the  passionate  devotion 
of  the  hero's  adopted  brother  Moharib  and  his  kinsmen  of  the  Benoo 
Riah,  are  as  strange  to  Western  minds  as  they  are  striking. 

Mr.  Palgrave  is  very  happy  in  his  descriptions,  from  which  we 
select  the  following  striking  night-scene  in  the  desert : — 

"  More  than  ever  did  the  caution  now  manifested  by  my  companions,  who  were 
better  versed  than  myself  in  adventures  of  the  kind,  impress  me  with  a  sense,  not 
precisely  of  the  danger,  but  of  the  seriousnes  of  the  undertaking.  Two  of  the 
Benoo-Riah,  Harith  and  Modarrib,  whom  the  tacit  consent  of  the  rest  designated 
for  that  duty,  took  the  advance  as  scouts,  riding  far  out  ahead  into  the  darkness, 
sometimes  on  the  right,  sometimes  on  the  left ;  in  order  that  timely  notice  might 
be  given  to  the  rest  of  us,  should  any  chance  meeting  or  suspicious  obstacle  occur 
on  the  way.  A  third,  Ja'ad  es-Sabasib  himself,  acted,  as  beseemed  his  name,  for 
guide  ;  he  rode  immediately  in  front  of  our  main  body.  The  rest  of  us  held  close 
together,  at  a  brisk  walking  pace,  from  which  we  seldom  allowed  our  beasts  to 
vary ;  indeed  the  horses  themselves,  trained  to  the  work,  seemed  to  comprehend 
the  necessity  of  cautiousness,  and  stepped  on  warily  and  noiselessly. 

"  Every  man  in  the  band  waS  dressed  alike  ;  though  I  retained,  I  had  carefully 
concealed  my  pistols  ;  the  litham  disguised  my  foreign  features,  and  to  any  super- 
ficial observer,  especially  at  night,  I  was  merely  a  Bedouin  of  the  tribe,  with  my 
sword  at  my  side,  and  my  lance  couched,  Benoo-Riah  fashion,  alongside  of  my 
horse's  right  ear.  Not  a  single  word  was  uttered  by  any  one  of  the  band,  as,  follow- 
ing Ja'ad's  guidance,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground,  to  my  eyes  utterly  un- 
meaning and  undistinguishable,  we  glided  over  the  dry  plain  ;  at  another  time  I 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  inclined  to  ask  questions,  but  now  the  nearness  of  ex- 
pectation left  no  room  for  speech.  Besides,  I  had  Ijeen  long  enough  among  the 
men  of  the  desert  to  have  learnt  from  them  their  habit  of  invariable  silence  when 
journeying  by  night.  Talkative  at  other  times,  they  then  become  absolutely  mute. 
Nor  is  this  silence  of  theirs  merely  a  precaution  due  to  the  insecurity  of  the  road, 
which  renders  it  unadvisable  for  the  wayfarer  to  give  any  superfluous  token  of  his 
presence  ;  it  is  quite  as  much  the  result  of  a  powerful,  though  it  may  well  be  most 
often  an  unconscious,  sympathy  with  the  silence  of  nature  around. 

"  Silent  overhead,  the  bright  stars,  moving  on,  moving  upwards  from  the  east, 
constellation  after  constellation,  the  Twins  and  the  Pleiads,  Aldeboran  and  Orion, 
the  Spread  and  the  Perching  Eagle,  the  Balance,  the  once-worshipped  Dog-Star 
and  beautiful  Canopus.  I  look  at  them  till  they  waver  before  my  fixed  gaze,  and 
looking,  calculate  by  their  position  how  many  hours  of  our  long  night-march  have 
already  gone  by,  and  how  many  yet  remain  before  daybreak ;  till  the  spaces  between 
them  show  preternaturally  dark,  and  on  the  horizon  below  a  false  eye-begotten 
shimmer  gives  a  delusive  semblance  of  davun,  then  vanishes. 

"  Silent ;  not  the  silence  of  voices  alone,  but  the  silence  of  meaning  change,  dead 
midnight ;  the  Wolf's  Tail  [zodiacal  light]  has  not  yet  shot  up  its  first  slant  har- 
binger of  day  in  the  east ;  the  quiet  progress  of  the  black  spangled  heavens  is 
monotonous  as  mechanism ;  no  life  is  there.  Silence ;  above,  around,  no  sound, 
no  speech ;  the  very  cry  of  a  jackal,  the  howl  of  a  wolf,  would  come  friendly  to 
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the  ear,  but  none  is  heard  ;  as  though  all  life  had  disappeared  for  ever  from  the 
face  of  the  land.  Silent  everywhere.  A  dark  line  stretches  thwart  before  us  ;  you 
might  take  it  for  a  ledge,  a  trench,  a  precipice,  what  you  will ;  it  is  none  of  these  j 
it  is  only  a  broad  streak  of  brown-withered  herb,  drawn  across  the  faintly  gleaming 
flat.  Far  off  on  the  dim  right  rises  something  like  a  black  giant  wall.  It  is  not 
that ;  it  is  a  thick-planted  grove  of  palms  ;  silent  they  also,  and  motionless  in  the 
night.  On  the  left  glimmers  a  range  of  white  ghost-like  shapes  ;  they  are  the  rapid 
slopes  of  sand-hills  shelving  off  into  the  plain  ;  no  life  is  there. 

"  Some  men  are  silenced  by  entering  a  place  of  worship,  a  grave-yard,  a  large 
and  lonely  hall,  a  deep  forest ;  and  in  each  and  all  of  these  there  is  what  brings 
silence,  though  from  different  motives,  varying  in  the  influence  they  exert  over  the 
mind.  But  that  man  must  be  strangely  destitute  of  the  sympathies  which  link  the 
microcosm  of  our  individual  existence  with  the  macrocosm  around  us,  who  can  find 
heart  for  a  word  more  than  needful,  were  it  only  a  passing  word,  in  the  desert  at 
night. 

"  Silent  we  go  on  ;  the  eyes  and  thoughts  of  the  Bedouins  are  fixed,  now  on  the 
tracks,  for  there  are  many,  barely  distinguishable  to  a  f^w  yards  before  them  through 
the  gloom ;  now  on  the  pebble-strewn  surface  beneath  their  horses'  hoofs  ;  at  times 
on  some  bright  particular  star  near  the  horizon ;  while  occasionally  they  turn  an 
uneasy  glance  to  right  or  left,  as  though  half  anticipating  some  unfriendly  figure 
about  to  start  out  of  the  gloom.  Moharib  rode  generally  alongside  of  Ja'ad,  with 
whom  he  exchanged,  but  not  often,  signs  or  low  whispers ;  Aman  kept  close  to  me. 
I  who  had  long  before  made  a  separate  astral  calculation  for  each  successive  night 
of  the  year  (a  useful  amusement  in  my  frequent  journeys),  and  for  whom  almost 
every  star  has  a  tale  to  tell  of  so  many  hours  elapsed  since  sunset,  so  many  re- 
maining to  the  dawn,  continue  gazing  on  the  vault  above,  also  thinking.  Our 
horses'  pace  never  varies ;  no  new  object  breaks  the  monotonous  gloom  of  our 
narrow  horizon ;  the  night  seems  as  though  it  had  no  end  ;  we  all  grow  drowsy, 
and  go  on  as  if  in  an  evil  dream. 

"  Aman  draws  forth  from  the  loose  breast-folds  of  his  dress  a  small  clay  pipe  ; 
the  elegant  workmanship  of  the  bowl  and  the  blue  ornaments  of  its  rim  declare  it 
to  be  of  Mosool  manufacture.  Aided  more  by  feeling  than  by  sight,  he  proceeds 
deliberately  to  fill  it  from  a  large  tobacco  pouch,  made  of  cloth,  once  gaily  embroid- 
ered, now  sadly  stained  and  tarnished  ;  carefully  arranging  the  yellow  'Irak  tobacco 
(the  only  quality  obtainable  south  of  Bagdad,  and  of  which  we  had  laid  in  the  ne- 
cessary store  at  Showey'rat),  with  the  coarse  broken  stalks  undermost,  and  the  fine 
dust-like  leaf  particles  for  a  covering  above.  Next,  with  a  single  blow  on  the  flint 
he  strikes  a  light,  lays  it  delicately  on  the  top,  replaces  the  wire-work  cupola  over 
the  pipe's  mouth,  and  smokes  like  a  man  who  intends  to  make  the  most  of  his  en- 
joyment, and  who  economises  his  pleasure  that  it  may  last  the  longer, 

"  He  is  not  long  alone  in  this  proceeding  ;  for  whether  seeking  a  remedy  against 
sleepiness,  or  ennui,  or  perhaps  both,  Musa'ab  quickens  his  pace  a  little,  and  bring- 
ing his  horse  alongside  of  Aman's,  asks  for  a  light  in  his  turn.  But  his  pipe  is  not 
all  for  himself,  Howeyrith  claiming  a  share  in  it ;  while  the  negro  Shebeeb  considers 
his  complexion  sufficient  warrant  for  taking  a  pull  in  company  with  Aman.  I  my- 
self, though  a  minute  before  absent,  or  nearly  so,  from  everything  around  in  thought, 
am  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the  pleasant  smell  of  the  smoke,  and  ask  also  for  a 
light,  which  Aman  gives  me.  All  the  others,  Ja'ad  and  Moharib  alone  excepted, 
follow  the  example. 

"The  night-air  freshens,  it  blows  from  the  east.  Looking  round  somewhat 
backward  on  our  left  we  see  a  faint  yellow  gauze  of  light,  a  spear-shaped  ray  ;  it  is 
the  zodiacal  harbinger  of  the  sun.  It  widens,  it  deepens, —  for  brighten  that  dull 
ray  does  not,  and  the  hope  it  permits  of  a  nearer  halt  arouses  us  one  and  all  from 
our  still  recurring  torpor.  The  air  grows  cooler  yet :  the  kaffeeyehs  are  rearranged 
around  each  chin ;  and  the  mantles,  some  black,  some  striped,  some  dusky  red,  are 
wrapped  closer  to  every  form. 

"  Suddenly,  almost  startling  in  that  suddenness,  the  morning-star  flashes  up, 
exactly  in  the  central  base  of  the  dim  eastern  pyramid  of  nebulous  outline.  Sa'ad, 
Doheym,  Musa'ab,  myself,  all  of  us  instinctively  look  first  at  the  pure  silver  drop 
glistening  over  the  dark  desert-marge,  and  then  at  Ja'ad,  as  though  entreating  him 
to  notice  it  also  and  to  take  the  hint  it  gives  ;  he  rides  on  and  makes  no  sign.  Yet 
half  an  hour  more  of  march,  during  which  time  the  planet  of  my  love  has  risen 
higher  and  higher,  with  a  rapidity  seemingly  disproportionate  to  the  other  stars  ; 
and  through  the  doubtful  twilight  I  see  Harith  and  Modarrib,  our  night-long  riders, 
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nearing  and  falling  in  with  the  rest  of  our  party  ;  they  know  we  have  not  much 
farther  to  go.  Before  us  a  low  range  of  sand-heaps,  already  tinged  above  with 
something  of  a  reddish  reflect,  on  which  the  feathery  ghada  grows  in  large  dusky 
patches,  points  out  the  spot  where  Ja'ad  had  determined  hours  before  should  be  our 
brief  morning  rest. 


The  First  Diffcre}itial  Coefficient.     By  John  Newton  Lyle,  A.  M.     St 
Louis  :  Revievir  Steam  Press. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  preface  and  first  three  chapters  of  a 
worlc  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  From  the  title  we 
had  hoped  to  find  it  a  treatise  for  more  advanced  mathematical 
scholars,  and  not  a  part  of  a  text-book  for  beginners.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  text-book-making  monopolises  so  much  of  the  time 
of  our  men  of  science.  Doubtless  it  is  the  most  remunerative  form 
of  the  book-producing  industry;  but  one  would  think  that  the  scien- 
tists of  this  country  had  a  sufficiently  large  public  to  make  a  demand 
for  treatises  having  a  special  or  polemical  interest. 

We  must  say,  however,  that  our  disappointment  in  finding  this 
pamphlet  a  portion  of  a  text-book  measurably  disappeared  as  we 
progressed  in  reading  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  became  satisfied 
that  it  is  ill-adapted  to  form  the  introduction  to  a  text-book.  It  is 
flavored  with  an  abundant  spice  of  polemics,  which  is  a  relief  from 
the  pedagogic  tone  of  dogmatism  prevailing  in  text-books.  The 
author  goes  into  training  for  a  fight  in  the  very  preface,  and  on  every 
page  shows  a  disposition  to  "hit  from  the  shoulder."  He  displays  a 
most  unwavering  purpose  to  treat  nothing  as  nothing,  and  to  war 
upon  all  persons  who  dare  to  maintain  that  the  combinations  0  xO, 
OrO,  and  %  are  intelligible.  He  does  not  inform  us  whether  or  no 
he  believes  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  reappear  to  walk  on  earth,  but 
he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  in  reference  to  his  opinion  of  the  ghosts  of 
departed  quantities.  In  the  main  we  are  with  the  author  in  the 
positions  he  takes,  and  would  commend  to  mathematicians  some  of 
his  illustrations.  The  controversial  tone  of  the  book  impairs  and 
well-nigh  destroys  its  fitness  to  be  used  in  instructing  college  classes. 
The  language  throughout  takes  form  to  meet  opposing  views  which 
beginners  cannot  be  presumed  to  understand ;  and  the  cautions 
sprinkfed  here  and  there  are  used  to  point  out  pitfalls  into  which 
persons  holding  those  views  have  fallen.  The  author's  object  should 
have  been  to  make  the  text  level  with  the  knowledge  and  training  of 
students ;  and  if  he  desired  to  enforce  his  own  opinions  or  oppose 
those  of  others,  the  introduction  or  appendix  or  notes  would  have 
been  the  proper  place  for  doing  so. 


The  Lady  of  Lyndon.      By  Lady   Blake.      Boston :    J.   R.   Osgood 
&  Co.     1872. 

It  has  been,  we  confess,  with  some  difficulty  that  we  were  able 
conscientiously  to  carry  out  the  first  duty  of  a  reviewer,  by  reading 
this  book  carefully  through  before  finally  making  up  our  mind  about 
it.     For  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  one's  attention  steadily  fixed 
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on  the  rather  wearisome  doings  and  sayings  of  a  parcel  of  common- 
place people,  who  do  scarcely  anything  that  is  worth  recording,  and 
indulge  in  long  conversations  that  lead  to  nothing. 

It  seems  to  us,  after  much  meditation  over  what  the  design  of  the 
book  might  be,  that  it  was  the  author's  idea  to  portray  in  Lady 
Lyndon  a  fine  character  full  of  contradictions,  her  natural  conscien- 
tiousness warring  with  her  inclinations  and  interests,  v/hich  she  is 
afraid  to  indulge,  and  thus  becomes  a  self-repressed  and  apparently 
cold  woman.  If  such  was  the  intention,  we  can  not  say  that  it  has 
been  successfully  carried  out,  the  character,  as  here  drawn  being 
simply  that  of  a  disagreeable  narrow-minded  woman. 

From  the  slight  mysteriousness  thrown  around  her  character  and 
that  of  her  son  on  their  first  appearance,  one  is  led  to  expect  a 
specimen  of  the  mystery-novel.  A  sort  of  Lady  Audley  seems  to  be 
foreshadowed.  But  the  son  dwindles  into  a  feeble  youth  who  does 
not  know  what  he  wants,  and  the  mother  is  what  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

All  the  characters  —  of  which  at  least  one-half  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  others  —  are  mere  lay-figures:  there  is  scarce  one  with 
which  we  can  feel  the  slightest  sympathy.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
around  which  set  of  people  the  interest  of  the  story  is  intended  to 
centre.  In  the  second  chapter,  notwithstanding  the  stiff  dialogue, 
Winnie  seemed  as  if  she  might  get  to  be  interesting  ;  and  there  is  a 
faint  gleam  of  humor  in  the  description  of  the  two  maiden  aunts  and 
their  devotion  to  their  father's  absurd  foibles ;  but  after  we  have 
patiently  followed  Winnie  almost  exclusively  through  several  chapters, 
and  have  come  to  consider  her  as  the  heroine,  she  is  entirely  dropped 
out  of  sight,  and  turns  up  again  only  towards  the  end,  on  the  point 
of  marriage  with  an  individual  who  has  not  once  appeared  in  the 
book.  In  fact,  if  the  thin  thread  of  connection  running  through  the 
whole  be  called  the  story,  Winnie  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Towards  the  end  we  get  some  pleasant  glimpses  of  Audrey  as  wife 
and  mother  \  and  we  could  only  regret  that  the  rest  of  the  book  was 
not  as  entertaining  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  make  it  here. 

Even  had  Lady  Lyndon  been  well  written  throughout,  there  is  a 
great  artistic  defect  in  the  introduction,  all  through,  of  new  charac- 
ters, with  pedigrees  that  take  longer  to  tell  than  the  entire  p'art  they 
play  in  the  story,  and  who  in  several  instances  only  appear  in  one 
chapter  to  vanish  from  our  view  forever. 

We  do  not  know  if  Lady  Lyndon  be  the  first  work  of  the  author, 
but  it  reads  like  one.  If  Lady  Blake  would  confine  herself  to  four 
or  five  characters  only,  we  think  she  would  produce  much  more 
satisfactory  work. 

H.  A,  NiTSCH. 
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IN  the  Historical  Magazine  for  February  1869  we  note  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  marriage  of  slaves  in  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Moore 
of  New  York,  whose  work  on  Slavery  in  Massachusetts  did  so  much 
toward  giving  a  correct  idea  of  the  way  the  Puritan  fathers  managed  that 
institution.  As  in  that  he  has  shown  what  amount  of  truth  there  was  in  the 
assertion  that  the  benign  influences  of  Puritan  legislation  greatly  mitigated 
the  rigors  of  slavery,  he  now  shows  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's bold  (k  priori)  declaration  that  it  "  brought  about  a  total  modification 
of  the  character  of  negro  slavery  by  giving  to  the  slave  the  rights  of  marriage 
and  of  family,"  or  to  Mr.  Palfrey's  more  guarded  opinion  that  "  it  is  safe  to 
infer  that  [in  New  England]  slave  husbands  and  wives  were  never  parted." 
The  paper  is  too  long  even  for  abridgment,  but  we  extract  a  portion  of 
the  form  of  marriage-service  prepared  and  used  by  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Phillips,  of  Andover,  a  distinguished  Puritan  divine,  whose  ministry  lasted 
from  1710  to  1 77 1.     Mr.  Moore  has  copied  it  from  the  original  document. 

"A  Form  for  a  Negroe-Marriage. 

"You  S.  do  now,  in  the  Presence  of  God  and  these  Witnesses,  Take  R. 
to  be  your  Wife ;  promising  that  so  far  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
Relation  which  you  now  sustain  as  a  Servant,  you  will  Perform  the  Part  of 
an  Husband  towards  her :  And  in  particular  you  Promise  that  you  will  Love 
her :  And  that  as  you  shall  have  the  Opportunity  and  Ability,  you  will  take 
a  proper  Care  of  her  in  Sickness  and  Health,  in  Prosperity  and  Adversity  : 
And  that  you  will  be  True  and  Faithfull  to  her,  and  will  Cleave  to  her  only, 
so  long  as  God,  in  his  Providence,  shall  continue  your  and  her  Abode  in 
Such  Place  {or  Places)  as  that  you  can  conveniently  come  together.''^  The 
same  formula,  mutatis  tnutandis,  follows  for  the  woman,  and  then  the 
minister  pronounces  :  "  I  then,  agreeable  to  your  Request,  and  with  the 
Consent  of  your  Masters  and  Mistresses,  do  Declare  that  you  have  Licence 
given  you  to  be  conversant  and  familiar  together  as  Husba?id  and  Wife,  so 
long  as  God  shall  contimie  your  Places  of  Abode  as  afore-said,  and  so  long 
as  you  Shall  behave  yourselves  as  it  becometh  Servants  to  doe." 

Mr.  Moore  draws  the  very  logical  inference  that  "  in  Massachusetts,  the 
marriages  of  slaves,  while  they  were  unquestionably  more  formal  in  some 
cases  than  merely  'jumping  a  broomstick,'  had  in  reality  little  more  practical 
significance  in  their  obligations,  limited  as  these  were  in  extent  and  duration 
by  the  necessary  conditions  of  servitude  ; ''  and  adds  that  contemporary 
documentary  evidence  "proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  kind  of  wedlock  in 
which  Sambo  and  Dinah  became  nominally  husbands  and  wives,  under 
Massachusetts  laws,  was  very  uncertain  and  precarious,  and  its  religious 
celebration  in  very  truth  a  solemn  farce."  But  of  course  Massachusetts 
historians  take  good  care  to  make  history  to  suit  themselves ;  and  if  the 
facts  are  against  them,  "  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts." 

During  the  late  war  the  chaplains  of  Congress  were  celebrated  for  the 
eccentric  "prayers"  they  pretended  to  address  to  the  Almighty,  said 
prayers  being  mere  political  harangues,  recalling  a  scene  in  The  Critic,  in 
which  a  speech  is  objected  to  on  account  of  the  repetition  of  the  words 
"you  know,"  on  which  the  critic  reasonably  remarks, — "But  if  he  knows 
it,  why  inform  him  1 " —  to  which  Mr.  PuiT,  the  author,  replies, — "  But  the 
audience  don't  know  it !  " 
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We  heard  one  of  these  prayers  to  the  audience  at  the  opening  of  an 
educational  meeting  in  Pennsylvania  a  few  years  ago.  The  minister  com- 
menced in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  that  at  the  assembling  of  the  Convention  to 
which  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  owes  its  political  existence,  the  distin- 
guished citizen  Benjamin  Franklin  arose  and  proposed  that  the  Convention 
be  opened  with  prayer  ;  and  Thou  knowest  also  that  from  that  period  it  has 
been  customary  to  open  public  bodies  in  this  manner ;  we  therefore,"  etc. ! 


HEARTSEASE. 

New-born,  on  mossy  bank  in  purple  fine, 
I  found  this  bloom  and  rudely  made  it  mine ; 
Bruising  the  tender  thing  (my  thoughts  afar), 
I  threw  the  door  of  shrined  sweets  ajar. 

Baptised  in  dew,  accept  it,  lady  fair  : 

'Tis  fit  to  nestle  in  thy  amber  hair ; 

Ay,  meet  to  break  thy  queenly  throat's  white  calm, 

Had  I  not  held  it  in  my  humble  palm. 

On  thy  pure  breast,  chaste-pillowed  let  it  lie  — 
(There,  happy  flower,  I'd  find  it  bliss  to  die  ! 
Where  her  low  heart-beats  move  that  envied  chain 
I'd  have  thee  bound,  to  perish  in  sweet  pain  !) 

Heartsease  !     My  lady,  does  it  sweeter  seem 
Than  other  flowers  ?     It  holds  a  lover's  dream ; 
Worn  at  thy  throat,  'twill  die  and  never  tell 
Who  dreams  of  thee,  who  loves  thee — ah,  too  well ! 


Close  to  her  small  pink  ear,  in  shining  fold 
Of  wavy  hair  that  rivals  pale  spun  gold, 
It  felt  the  clasp  of  her  small  fingers  light, 
Then  perished,  drooping  o'er  her  temple  white. 

Such  colors  rare  !     Ye  shroud  my  heart's  sweet  slain, — 
Brown  eyes,  gold  hair,  rose  lips  and  azure  vein ! 
Thus  veiled,  the  body  of  life's  dream  lies  here, 
Dumb,  sweet  and  —  dead,  alas!    Too  fair,  too  dear, 

Jendwine. 

If  it  were  not  so  melancholy  a  spectacle,  the  grotesque  pranks  of  the 
negro  judges,  lawyers  and  jurymen  in  some  of  the  reconstructed  States 
would  afford  matter  for  inextinguishable  laughter.  A  friend  has  been  telling 
us  some  that  he  witnessed  in  Charleston.     Here  is  one: — 

An  old  gentleman,  dying,  left  by  will  to  an  old  and  faithful  servant  a  small 
house  and  lot  in  fee,  warning  him  not  to  sell  it,  which  he  solemnly  promised 
not  to  do.  Of  course,  no  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  his  master's  body, 
than  he  wanted  to  sell  it,  and  took  counsel  on  the  subject  with  Judge  Lee, 
one  of  the  sable  ermine-wearers  of  that  happy  city.  The  Judge  carefully 
read  and  pondered  the  clause  of  the  will  containing  the  bequest,  and  said  : 
"Sambo,  you  can't  sell  dat  house  :  'taint  possible." 
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"  Can't  sell  de  house  ?  Why,  ole  massa  tole  me  I  could  sell  it  ef  I  wanted 
to,  but  tole  me  not  to  sell  it,  an'  I  promised  him  I  wouldn't.  And  Mars 
Petigru  drew  up  de  will,  and  he's  as  good  a  lawyer  as  is." 

"  But,  Sambo,  you's  only  got  what  dey  calls  a  life-estate  in  de  house. 
Look  hyer:  de  will  says  'to  him  and  his  heirs  forever' — dat's  you  an'  you 
heirs  forever.  Now  how  kin  you  sell  it  if  it  belongs  to  you  heirs  forever? 
'Taint  in  reason." 

Another  refers  to  this  same  Judge.  A  case  was  on  trial,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses,  an  unreconstructed  rice-field  negro,  was  testifying  with  great 
willingness  and  volubility.  He  had  been  checked  once  or  twice  in  his  flow 
of  speech  by  the  opposite  counsel,  and  had  his  temper  a  little  ruffled.  Sud- 
denly the  examining  counsel  put  a  leading  question,  when  just  as  he  opened 
his  mouth  to  answer,  Judge  Lee  roared  at  him  :  "  Don't  you  answer  dat 
question  !  I  say,  you  Bill,  don't  you  answer  it !  "  Turning  on  the  Judge  a 
countenance  in  which  amazement,  wrath,  and  scorn  were  equally  blended, 
Bill  replied — "  You  jes'  shut  up  I  Why  what  de  debble  does  you  mean,  you 
long-face  hog-mouf  nigger,  to  put  in  you  jaw  anyhow  ?  Don't  you  hear  de 
buckra  talkin'  to  me  ?  "  This  is  perhaps  the  most  flagrant  instance  on  record 
of  contempt  of  court. 

Charles  Lamb  concludes  his  delightful  Essay  On  the  Decay  of  Beggars 
with  these  words  : — 

"Reader,  do  not  be  frightened  at  the  hard  words  i/nposition,  imposture : 
give,  and  ask  no  questions.  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters.  .  .  .  Shut  not 
thy  purse-strings  always  against  painted  distress.  Act  a  charity  sometimes. 
When  a  poor  creature  (outwardly  and  visibly  such)  comes  before  thee,  do 
not  stay  to  inquire  whether  the  'seven  small  children'  in  whose  name  he 
implores  thy  assistance,  have  a  veritable  existence.  Rake  not  into  the 
bowels  of  unwelcome  truth  to  save  a  halfpenny.  It  is  good  to  believe  him. 
If  he  be  not  all  that  he  pretendeth,  ^o^zVt',  and  under  a  personate  father  of  a 
famil}',  think  (if  thou  pleasest)  that  thou  hast  relieved  an  indigent  bachelor. 
When  they  come  with  their  counterfeit  looks  and  mumping  tones,  think 
them  players.  You  pay  your  money  to  see  a  comedian  feign  those  things 
which,  concerning  these  poor  people,  thou  canst  not  certainly  tell  whether 
they  are  feigned  or  not." 

In  writing  this,  did  he  not  have  in  mind  the  beggar's  harangue  in  that 
masterly  fiction  Guz7nati  de  Alfarache?  We  subjoin  a  portion  for  com- 
parison. (Lib.  iii.  ch.  6.) 

"  My  rich  friend,  art  thou  not  sated,  wearied,  and  deafened,  hearing  so 
often  as  it  hath  been  said  to  thee  that  whatever  thou  dost  for  any  poor  man 
who  beseecheth  thee  in  the  name  of  God,  thou  dost  it  for  God  himself,  and 
He  himself  remaineth  pledged  to  pay  thee,  having  made  another's  debt  his 
own  .''  We,  the  poor,  are  like  the  figure  zero,  which  hath  no  value  in  itself, 
but  giveth  value  to  the  figure  beside  it,  and  the  more  zeros  the  greater  value. 
Wouldst  thou  raise  thine  own  value  tenfold,  place  a  poor  man  beside  thee  ; 
and  the  more  poor  thou  shalt  relieve  and  the  more  alms  thou  shalt  bestow, 
the  more  zeros  hast  thou  to  increase  thine  own  deserving  at  God's  hand. 
Why  dost  thou  set  thyself  to  considering  if  I  gain  or  do  not  gain  ;  if  men 
give  me  or  do  not  give  me.''  Give  me  thou  that  which  I  ask;  and  if  not 
for  the  sake  of  God  who  commands  thee,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  know  that 
all  thou  hast  and  art,  is  not  better  wool  than  I,  but  only  better  carded ;  and 
that  He  who  hath  given  to  thee  and  withheld  from  me,  may  change  His 
hands  and  give  His  blessing  where  he  willeth  and  to  him  who  may  deserve 
it.  Be  not  a  scrutiniser,  nor  make  discriminations  ;  for  if  thou  lookest  well 
to  it,  they  are  but  avarice  and  excuses  for  not  giving :   I  know  it :  open  thy 

soul,  and  thou  shalt  see  the  result  of  thy  charity God  did 

not  make  the  rich  man  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  so  much  as  he  made/the 
poor  man  for  the  sake  of  the  rich  :  venture  not  thou  to  say  who  is  more 
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deserving Thou  canst  not  see  another's  need  as  if  it  were  thy 

own  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  know  it  from  the  outside  by  which  thou  judgest, 
thinking  that  this  man  appears  to  thee  strong  and  sound,  and  it  is  not  right 
to  bestow  alms  upon  him  :  seek  not  subterfuges  to  escape  thy  duty :  leave 
him  to  his  Master :  to  examine  hira  is  no  charge  of  thine  ;  there  are  judges 
for  that  office. 

"  Do  not  put  thyself  in  a  fume,  O  thou  of  no  bowels  of  compassion,  for  I 
see  thee.  [The  next  sentence  we  should  spoil  in  translating,  and  give  in 
the  original.]  Digo,  que  la  caridad  y  limosna  su  drden  tiene  :  no  digo  que 
no  la  ordenes,  sino  que  la  hagas,  que  la  des,  y  no  la  espulgues,  si  tiene,  si 
no  tiene,  si  dijo,  si  hizo,  si  puede,  si  no  puede  —  si  te  la  pide,  ya  se  la  debes, 
caro  le  cuesta,  como  he  dicho,  y  tu  oficio  solo  es  dar. 

"  Let  the  corregidor  and  regidor,  the  bishop  and  his  vicar  keep  open  their 
eyes,  and  let  them  find  out  who  is  not  really  poor  that  he  may  be  punished. 
This  is  an  office  and  a  dignity,  a  cross  and  a  labor  ;  they  were  made  heads 
not  to  eat  the  sweeter  morsels,  but  to  keep  the  better  care  ;  not  to  laugh 
with  roisterers,  but  to  groan  over  the  miseries  of  the  people  ;  not  to  sleep 
and  snore,  but  to  watch  and  sigh,  keeping,  like  the  dragon,  continually  clear 
the  vision  of  the  spirit.  And  thus  thee  it  concerneth  only  to  give  the  alms  ; 
neither  do  thou  think  that  thou  fulfillest  thy  duty  in  giving  that  which  is 
worthless  to  thee,  which  thou  hast  thrown  in  a  corner  to  toss  upon  the 
dunghill,  and  tossest  it  to  the  poor  man  as  if  he  were  that ;  not  so  much  to 
give  it  to  him  as  to  rid  thy  house  of  it, —  for  even  such  was  the  sacrifice  of 
Cain.  That  which  thou  bestowest  must  be  of  thy  best,  even  as  did  righteous 
Abel,  giving  with  cheerfulness  and  good  will ;  not  as  if  compelled  thereto, 
nor  yet  with  sound  of  trumpets,  but  with  pure  charity,  that  thou  mayest  have 
the  promised  fruit  of  charity,  having  offered  an  acceptable  sacrifice." 

The  proverb  tie  stitor  ultra  crepidatn  is  one  so  often  quoted,  that  it 
ought  to  be  quoted  correctly.  The  correct  form  is,  tie  sritor  supra  crepidant. 
The  story  from  which  it  is  derived  is  found  in  Pliny,  who  says  that  Apelles 
was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  his  pictures  for  the  public  to  comment  upon, 
he  himself  hiding  behind  it  to  hear  their  criticisms.  One  day  a  shoemaker 
remarked  that  on  one  of  the  shoes  of  a  figure  there  was  one  latchet  less  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other.  Apelles  corrected  the  mistake  ;  perceiving  which 
the  shoemaker  the  next  day  began  to  criticise  the  drawing  of  the  leg,  upon 
which  the  painter  called  out  to  him  that  a  cobbler's  criticism  should  not  rise 
above  the  shoe  —  tie  supra  crepidatn  sutor  judicaret. 

jie**  The  translation  of  A  Lear  of  the  Steppe,  which  commences  in  this 
No.  of  the  Southern  Magazine,  has  been  copyrighted. 
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III. 


THE  first  word  that  my  valet-de-chambre  Procopius,  who  was 
my  groom  as  well,  said  to  me  was,  that  the  woodcock  had  come 
in  great  numbers,  and  that  they  were  most  plentiful  in  the  little  birch 
wood  near  Kharlof  s  estate  of  Jeskovo.  We  had  three  hours  yet  be- 
fore dinner.  I  seized  my  gun  and  game-bag,  called  my  pointer,  and 
telling  Procopius  to  come  along,  we  set  out  for  Jeskovo,  in  all  haste- 
There,  sure  enough,  we  found  woodcock  in  plenty,  and  at  some  thirty 
shots  we  managed  to  kill  five  or  s\x.  Hurrying  back  with  my  game, 
I  saw  a  peasant  in  difficulties  by  the  road-side.  His  horse  had  balked, 
and  he,  swearing  and  crying  at  the  same  time,  was  pulling  and  jerking 
the  rope  which  stood  in  stead  of  a  bridle,  until  it  seemed  as  if  he 
would  really  pull  the  beast's  head  off.  I  cast  a  look  at  the  wretched 
jade,  whose  ribs  were  fairly  coming  through  her  skin,  while  her  sides, 
reeking  with  sweat,  rose  and  fell  with  irregular  pantings  like  a  black- 
smith's bellows. 

Suddenly  I  recognised,  by  the  scar  on  her  shoulder,  the  old  mare 
that  for  so  many  years  had  carried  Kharlof  about.  "  Is  it  possible 
that  Martin  Petrovich  is  dead  ? "  I  asked  Procopius.     We  had  been 

*  Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1872,  by  Murdoch,  Browne,  and  Hill,  in  the 
office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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so  absorbed  in  our  sport,  that  up  to  that  time  we  had  not  spoken  of 
other  matters. 

"Oh  no,  he  is  living,"  answered  Procopius.  "Why  did  you  ask 
that  question  ? " 

"Why,  that  is  his  mare  there,"  I  said.  "  Can  he  possibly  have  sold 
her  ? " 

"You  are  right,  that  is  his  mare.  He  did  not  sell  her:  they  took 
her  from  him  to  give  her  to  that  peasant.  A  good  many  things  have 
happened  since  you  have  been  away,"  he  added,  with  a  slight  smile,  as 
if  in  answer  to  my  look  of  astonishment.  "And  such  things  too  — 
great  heaven  !     Slotkine  is  master  now." 

"And  Martin  Petrovich  ?  " 

"Oh,  Martin  Petrovich  has  come  down  in  the  world.  What  he  eats 
is  cold  and  dry.  He  counts  for  nothing  now  :  one  of  these  days  they 
will  drive  him  out  of  the  house." 

The  idea  that  anybody  could  drive  out  such  a  giant  as  that,  was 
one  that  my  imagination  refused  to  grasp.  "  But  Gitkof,"  I  asked, 
"what  does  //^  say  to  all  this?  I  suppose  he  has  married  the  other 
daughter  by  this  time." 

"Married  !  "  cried  Procopius,  laughing  outright.  "Why,  they  don't 
let  him  put  foot  over  the  door.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  Slotkine  was 
the  master  now." 

"And  the  fiancee?" 

"  Evlampia  Martinovna  ?  Ah  sir,  I  could  tell  you  plenty  about  her  ; 
but  you  are  too  young.     Look  there  !  is  not  Diana  at  a  point  ?  " 

In  fact,  my  pointer  was  planted  in  a  rigid  state  before  a  thick  oak 
copse  which  terminated  a  wooded  ravine  running  up  from  the  road. 
I  ran  up  with  Procopius :  a  woodcock  rose,  and  we  both  fired  and 
missed,  after  which  we  followed  up  to  see  if  we  could  get  another  shot. 

The  soup  was  on  the  table  when  we  reached  home.  My  mother 
scolded  me  for  having  kept  her  waiting.  I  offered  her  the  woodcocks 
I  had  brought,  but  she  did  not  even  look  at  them  :  she  seemed  dis- 
pleased about  something.  Souvenir,  Lizinski,  and  Gitkof  were  in 
the  dining-room.  The  half-pay  major  was  standing  in  a  corner  like 
a  school-boy  in  disgrace  ;  his  face  expressed  confusion  and  vexation  ; 
his  eyes  were  red ;  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  crying.  It  was  easy 
for  me  to  see  that  if  my  mother  was  displeased,  it  was  not  on  account 
of  my  late  arrival. 

All  the  time  of  dinner  she  said  not  a  word.  The  major  cast  piteous 
looks  at  her,  but  none  the  less  ate  with  voracity.  Souvenir  trembled 
as  if  he  had  an  ague  ;  Lizinski  alone  maintained  his  accustomed  calm- 
ness. "  Vikenti  Ossipich,"  my  mother  suddenly  said  to  him,  "have 
the  goodness  to  send  a  carriage  to-morrow  for  M.  Kharlof,  since  his 
own  is  no  longer  at  his  disposal ;  and  tell  him  that  he  must  positively 
come  —  that  I  particularly  wish  to  see  him." 

Lizinski  was  about  to  speak,  but  checked  himself.  "Let  Slotkine 
know  that  I  command  him  to  come  before  me.  Do  you  understand  ? 
that  I  command  it." 

"There  is  a  rascal  who  ought — "  Gitkof  began  to  mutter,  but  my 
mother  threw  him  a  look  of  such  scorn  that  he  stopped  quickly  and 
turned  away  his  head. 
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"  Martin  Petrovich  will  not  come,"  whispered  Souvenir  in  my  ear, 
as  we  rose  from  table.  "  You  can  not  conceive  what  has  come  to 
pass  :  the  imagination  of  man  is  not  equal  to  it.  He  hears  nothing 
that  is  said  to  him,  I  give  you  my  honor.  It  reminds  me  of  the  pro- 
verb :  '  the  pitchfork  has  seized  the  viper '  " — and  Souvenir  broke  into 
one  of  his  villainous  laughs. 

Sure  enough,  his  prediction  was  verified :  Kharlof  would  not  come. 
But  my  mother  did  not  give  up  yet.  She  sent  him  a  letter  written 
with  her  own  hand.  Kharlof  sent  back  a  piece  of  brown  wrapping- 
paper,  on  which  were  traced  in  great  letters  the  following  words  : — 
"  I  take  God  to  witness,  I  can  not.  The  shame  would  kill  me.  I 
thank  you  —  Let  me  disappear.  Do  not  torment  me. —  Kharlof  Mar- 
tinko."* 

Slotkine,  however,  came,  but  a  day  later  than  my  mother  had 
ordered.  She  took  him  into  her  cabinet.  The  conversation  did  not 
last  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
came  out,  with  a  fiery  red  face,  and  with  an  expression  so  villainously 
insolent  and  malignant,  that  on  meeting  him  in  the  hall,  I  stopped, 
stupefied,  and  Souvenir  who  was  behind  me  cut  short  one  of  his 
habitual  laughs.  When  my  mother  came  out,  her  face  was  also  red, 
and  she  loudly  announced,  before  all  the  servants,  that  Slotkine  should 
never  again  be  admitted  to  her  presence.  "And  if  the  daughters  of 
Martin  Petrovich  venture  to  come,"  she  added,  "  as  they  have  impu- 
dence enough  to  do,  do  not  let  them  enter  the  door." 

At  dinner  she  suddenly  said, — "  That  miserable  little  Jew  !  It  was 
I  who  dragged  him  out  of  the  mire,  by  the  ears,  like  a  hare  out  of  a 
bog ;  I  made  a  man  of  him ;  he  owes  me  everything,  and  he  has  the 
insolence  to  tell  me  not  to  meddle  with  what  does  not  concern  me ; 
that  Martin  Petrovich  is  full  of  whims  and  notions,  and  that  it  will 
not  do  to  humor  him  too  much.  Humor  him !  do  you  understand  ? 
The  ungrateful  little  toad  !  " 

Major  Gitkof  was  for  seizing  the  occasion  to  put  in  a  word,  but  she 
cut  him  short  as  soon  as  he  opened  his  mouth.  "  You  are  a  fine 
fellow,  you  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with 
a  young  woman,  and  you  call  yourself  an  officer !  I  can  imagine  how 
your  battalions  obeyed  you  !  And  he  has  an  ambition  to  become  my 
manager  —  a  fine  manager  I  should  have,  indeed  !  "  Lizinski,  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  indulged  in  a  quiet  smile,  while  the  unlucky  major, 
pulling  his  moustaches,  clapped  his  napkin  to  his  long  face. 

After  dinner  he  went  out  on  the  steps  to  smoke  his  usual  pipe;  and 
he  seemed  so  forlorn,  that  although  I  had  but  little  sympathy  for  him, 
I  went  up  to  him.  "  Gavrilo  Fedoulich,"  I  said,  "  how  is  it  that  your 
marriage  with  Evlampia  has  all  come  to  nothing?  I  had  supposed 
you  married  long  ago." 

The  ex-major  gave  me  a  most  melancholy  look.  "A  venomous 
serpent,"  he  answered,  laying  a  bitter  stress  on  every  syllable,  "  a 
serpent  that  crawled  from  beneath  a  rotten  root,  has  pierced  me  with 
his  fang,  and  turned  to  dust  all  my  hopes  in  this  life.  And  I  would 
have  told  you  all  my  miseries,  Dmitri  Semenich,  had  I  not  been  afraid 
of  displeasing  madame  your  mother." 

*  Contemptuous  diminutive  of  Martin. 
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Procopius's  expression:  "You  are  too  young,"  suddenly  recurred 
to  my  memory.  The  ex-major  gave  a  groan,  and  smote  his  breast 
with  his  fist.  "  Patience,  patience,  that  is  all  that  is  left  me.  Suffer, 
veteran!  Suffer,  old  soldier!  Thou  hast  served  thy  Czar  with 
fidelity,  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  sparing  neither  sweat  nor 
blood,  and  see  what  thou  hast  come  to  !  If  it  had  happened  in  my 
regiment,  and  if  I  had  had  the  power,"  he  continued,  puffing  furiously 
at  his  long  pipe,  "  I  should  have  beaten  him  with  the  flat  of  my  sabre." 
Gitkof  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips  and  looked  steadily  before  him,  as 
if  he  saw  with  his  bodily  eyes  the  scene  that  was  pictured  in  his 
imagination.  Souvenir  came  capering  up.  I  left  them  together,  and 
determined  in  myself  that  happen  what  might  I  would  see  Kharlof, 
for  my  boyish  curiosity  was  incontrollably  excited  by  all  these  mys- 
terious sayings. 

The  following  day  I  set  out  again  with  my  dog  and  gun,  but  with- 
out Procopius  this  time,  for  the  wood  of  Jeskovo.  It  was  a  lovely 
day :  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  September  weather  anywhere 
in  the  world  but  in  Russia.  It  was  so  still  that  more  than  a  hundred 
paces  off  one  could  hear  a  squirrel  leaping  among  the  dry  leaves  which 
already  strewed  the  ground ;  far  away  one  could  hear  a  dead  branch 
detach  itself  from  the  top  of  a  tree,  fall  lightly  from  bough  to  bough, 
and  finally  drop  upon  the  soft  grass.  The  air,  neither  warm  nor  cold, 
but  full  of  odors,  and  as  if  slightly  acidulated,,  brought  a  gentle  ting- 
ling to  the  cheeks  and  eyes.  A  thread  of  gossamer,  fine  and  flexible 
as  that  of  the  silkworm,  came  floating  through  the  air,  caught  on  the 
barrel  of  my  gun,  and  floated  out  in  all  its  length ;  a  sure  sign  that 
the  fine  weather  would  last.  The  sun  gave  a  pale  and  soft  light, 
almost  like  moonlight.  I  flushed  some  woodcocks,  but  I  paid  but 
little  attention  to  them,  for  I  knew  that  the  Jeskovo  woods  reached 
almost  to  Kharlof 's  house,  and  quite  to  his  garden  hedge,  so  I  went 
in  that  direction,  without  knowing  precisely  in  what  way  I  should 
enter,  or  indeed  whether  I  ought  even  to  attempt  it,  since  my  mother 
was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  new  owners  of  the  estate. 

Suddenly  I  heard  steps  not  far  from  me:  I  listened  —  some  one 
was  approaching.  "You  ought  to  have  prevented  it,"  said  a  female 
voice. 

"  That  is  easily  said,"  replied  the  voice  of  a  man.  "  How  is  one 
to  do  everything  at  once  ?  " 

The  voices  had  a  familiar  sound.  Behind  the  walnut  trees  already 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  appeared  a  blue  dress,  and  beside  it  a  dark 
caftan,  and  Evlampia  and  Slotkine  emerged  into  the  open  space  where 
I  was  standing.  Both  seemed  confused  at  seeing  me,  and  Evlampia 
turned  suddenly  and  disappeared  among  the  bushes.  As  for  Slot- 
kine, he  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  came  up  to  me.  His  face  no 
longer  offered  a  trace  of  that  obsequious  humility  with  which,  four 
months  before,  he  had  polished  with  his  hands  the  curb-chain  of  my 
bridle  as  he  walked  my  horse  up  and  down  his  father-in-law's  court- 
yard ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  saw  nothing  of  that  insolent  defiance 
which  had  struck  me  the  evening  before. 

"Have  you  killed  many  woodcocks?"  he  asked,  taking  off  his  cap, 
and  running  his  hands  through  his  curly  black  hair.      "You  are 
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shooting  in  our  woods,  you  know  ;  but  you  are  perfectly  welcome  :  we 
have  no  objection  ;  quite  the  contrary." 

"I  have  shot  nothing,  and  I  am  about  to  quit  your  woods  at  once." 

Slotkine  put  his  cap  on  hastily — "Why  so?  "  he  asked,  holding  out 
both  his  hands ;  "  we  don't  order  you  away  ;  in  fact  we  are  delighted 
—  Eviampia  Martinovna  will  say  the  same.  Evlampia,  come  here. 
Where  is  she  then?  " 

Evlampia's  head  appeared  above  the  bushes,  but  she  did  not  come. 
"  I  may  even  say,"  continued  Slotkine,  "  that  it  is  very  agreeable  to 
me  to  meet  you.  Madame  your  mother  condescended  to  be  angry 
with  me  yesterday,  and  would  listen  to  no  explanation.  But  I  solemnly 
swear  to  you  that  I  have  nothing  to  blame  myself  for.  It  is  not 
possible  to  deal  otherwise  with  Martin  Petrovich  ;  he  has  entirely 
fallen  into  his  second  childhood.  We  can  not,  anyhow,  satisfy  all  his 
caprices ;  and  as  for  respect,  he  has  all  he  wants.  Ask  Evlampia  if 
he  has  not." 

Evlampia  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"But,  Vladimir  Vassilivich,"  I  asked,  "why  did  you  sell  M.  Khar- 
lof's  horse?  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  that  poor  brute  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  peasant." 

"Why  we  sold  her?  What  a  question  !  What  use  was  she,  except 
to  eat  hay?  A  peasant  will  manage  to  get  some  work  out  of  her. 
As  for  Martin  Petrovich,  if  he  wants  to  go  out,  he  has  only  to  ask  us. 
We  will  not  refuse  to  let  him  have  a  conveyance  —  if  it  is  not  a  work- 
day." 

"  Vladimir  Vassilich !  "  cried  Evlampia  in  a  restrained  voice,  as  if 
to  call  him,  and  without  moving  from  her  place.  She  was  twisting 
plantain  stems  around  her  fingers  and  knocking  off  the  heads  by 
switching  them  against  each  other. 

"Then  there's  that  little  Cossack  Maximka,"  Slotkine  went  on. 
"  Martin  Petrovich  complains  that  he  has  been  taken  from  hini  and 
bound  out  as  an  apprentice.  But  consider  the  thing  yourself:  what 
would  he  have  turned  out  with  Martin  Petrovich  ?  A  simple  vagabond, 
and  nothing  more.  He  is  not  even  a  good  servant,  because  he  is  too 
stupid  and  too  young.  Now  he  is  apprentice  to  a  saddler.  Now  let 
him  learn  to  be  a  good  workman,  and  he  will  be  some  use  to  himself 
and  pay  us  a  good  obrok  *  besides.  In  a  little  household  like  ours 
that  is  always  something:  poor  folks  like  us  can't  afford  to  despise 
anything." 

"And  this  is  the  man  that  Kharlof  treated  like  a  lackey,"  I  thought 
to  myself  "And  who  reads  to  Martin  Petrovich  now?"  I  asked 
him. 

"Read?  Oh  yes,  he  did  have  a  book,  which  has  disappeared, 
thank  heaven.     A  pretty  idea  to  want  to  read  at  his  age! " 

"And  who  shaves  him  ?  " 

Slotkine  began  to  laugh,  as  if  it  were  a  very  good  joke.  "  Nobody. 
At  first  he  used  to  burn  his  beard  off  with  a  candle ;  now  he  lets  it 
grow,  and  you  ought  just  to  see  him." 

"Vladimir  Vassilich,"  called  Evlampia  more  urgently,  "come  here." 

Slotkine  answered  with  a  little  wave  of  his  hand.     "  Martin  Petro- 

*  Money  paid  to  his  master  every  year  by  a  serf  who  is  allowed  to  work  for  himself. 
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vich,"  he  went  on,  "is  clothed  and  shod;  he  eats  what  we  eat,  and 
what  more  can  he  want !  Did  he  not  tell  us  himself  that  he  wished 
nothing  more  in  this  world  but  to  think  of  saving  his  soul?  Very 
well,  let  him  be  about  it:  he  ought  to  remember  that  now  —  turn  it 
as  you  please  —  all  belongs  to  us.  Then  he  complains,  too,  that  we 
don't  pay  him  his  pension  ;  but  do  we  always  have  the  money  ?  And 
what  does  he  want  with  the  money  anyhow,  when  everything  is  fur- 
nished him  ?  I  give  you  my  word  that  the  way  we  treat  him  is  all  for 
his  own  good.  And  just  look  at  the  rooms  he  occupies:  we  really 
need  them,  need  them  very  much.  Without  them  we  can  hardly  turn 
round.  We  even  try  to  find  some  amusements  for  him.  So  against 
St.  Peter's  day  I  bought  him  in  town  some  first-rate  fish-hooks ;  they 
were  real  English  hooks  and  very  dear.  We  have  tench  in  the  tank ; 
and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  sit  on  the  bank  and  fish.  An  hour  or  two 
passes  that  way,  and  he  would  have  a  good  fry.  What  better  em- 
ployment for  an  old  man  ?  " 

"Vladimir  Vassilich !  "  Evlampia  called  for  the  third  time  in  an 
authoritative  voice,  and  threw  away  the  twigs  she  was  twisting  in  her 
hands — "I  am  going" — her  eyes  met  mine — "I  will  not  wait  any 
longer,"  and  she  vanished  into  the  bushes. 

"  I  am  coming,  I  am  coming,"  said  Slotkine.  "  Martin  Petrovich 
himself  approves,"  he  went  on,  turning  again  to  me.  "At  first  he 
was  offended ;  he  even  complained,  until  he  had  thought  it  over  and 
seen  the  real  state  of  affairs.  He  was  a  man  —  you  remember  him  — 
of  a  violent  temper  —  hot  —  very  hot.  Now  he  is  quite  quiet  and 
gentle.  Madame  your  mother  was  angry  with  me.  What  would  you 
have }  She  is  a  great  lady,  and  feels  about  these  matters  as  Martin 
Petrovich  did  in  his  time.  But  do  you  come  and  see  for  yourself; 
and  when  you  see  a  chance,  put  in  a  word  for  us.  I  don't  forget  the 
kindness  of  Natalia  Nicolavna ;  but  after  all  we  had  to  do  as  we  are 
doing." 

"And  Gitkof,"  I  said,  "why  was  he  refused?" 

Slotkine  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Fedoulich  ?  That  fellow  with 
a  head  like  a  horse  ?  What  upon  earth  was  he  good  for  ?  He  has 
been  a  soldier  all  his  life,  and  on  a  sudden  fancies  that  he  can  manage 
an  estate.  He  thinks  he  can  manage  peasants,  because  he  has 
thrashed  men  ;  and  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  because  he  don't  know 
when  to  thrash.  It  was  Evlampia  Martinovna  who  refused  him. 
Does  a  soldier  know  anything  in  the  world  ?  With  him  all  our  affairs 
would  have  gone  to  ruin  quick  enough." 

Here  Evlampia  gave  a  sonorous  call. 

"I  am  coming,  I  am  coming,"  answered  Slotkine.  "I  have  the 
honor  to  bid  you  good  day,  Dmitri  Semenich.  Kill  as  many  wood- 
cock as  you  please ;  it  is  a  bird  of  passage  and  belongs  to  no  one ; 
but  if  a  hare  crosses  your  path,  spare  it,  it  is  our  game.  And  one 
thing  I  forgot:  haven't  you  a  pup  from  that  pointer  of  yours?" 

Here  Evlampia  gave  another  call,  and  Slotkine  hurried  off. 

Left  alone,  I  began  to  wonder  to  myself.  How  did  it  happen  that 
Kharlof  had  not  exterminated  this  Slotkine,  and,  in  his  own  phrase, 
only  left  a  splotch  of  mud  where  he  had  been?  And  how  was  it  that 
Slotkine  did  not  fear  something  of  the   sort?     Kharlof,  I  thought, 
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must  have  grown  quiet,  sure  enough.  I  grew  more  and  more  desirous 
to  get  into  Jeskovo,  and  at  least  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  colossus 
whom  I  could  not  even  imagine  in  a  humble  and  subdued  state. 

I  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods  when  a  woodcock  rose  up 
from  almost  under  my  feet  and  flew  over  towards  a  neighboring 
thicket.  I  pulled  trigger,  but  my  gun  snapped  ;  and  unwilling  to  lose 
a  fine  bird,  I  followed  after  him.  I  had  hardly  gone  fifty  yards,  when 
in  an  open  space  under  a  large  birch,  I  saw  Slotkine.  He  was  lying 
on  his  back,  with  his  arms  folded  under  his  head,  looking  at  the  sky 
with  an  air  of  contentment,  and  lazily  swinging  his  left  leg,  which 
hung  over  his  right  knee.  He  had  not  observed  my  approach.  A 
few  paces  from  him  was  moving  Evlampia,  slowly,  and  with  her  eyes 
cast  down  ;  she  seemed  to  be  looking  for  something  in  the  grass,  like 
mushrooms  or  flowers,  and  she  stooped  from  time  to  time,  stretched 
out  her  hand,  and  sung  in  an  undertone.  I  recognised  the  words  of 
an  old  Russian  ballad  : 

"  Rise,  mount  to  heaven,  storm-cloud, 
Strike,  strike  my  father-in-law. 
Smite  with  thunder  my  mother-in-law; 
As  for  my  young  wife,  I  will  kill  her  myself." 

Evlampia's  voice  as  she  sung  grew  clearer  and  louder,  and  she  gave 
the  last  verse  with  emphasis.  Slotkine  continued  to  smile  in  a  sill}'' 
sort  of  way,  while  she,  as  she  paced,  seemed  to  be  describing  circles 
around  him. 

"  Listen  to  her,"  he  said  at  last.  '^  What  will  not  come  into 
women's  heads." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

He  raised  his  head:  "What  do  I  mean.?  What  words  are  those 
you  are  singing? " 

"  You  know,  Volodia,*  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  leave  out  a  word 
of  that  song" — As  she  spoke  Evlampia  caught  sight  of  me,  and  gave 
a  cry  of  surprise,  and  we  both  hurried  off  in  opposite  directions.  •  An 
instant  later  I  was  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  again,  and  after  crossing 
a  little  meadow,  found  myself  by  Kharlof's  garden. 

I  went  along  by  the  hedge,  and  soon,  between  the  white  stems  of 
the  willows,  I  saw  the  court-yard  and  the  two  small  houses.  All  the 
place  seemed  cleaner  and  in  better  order  :  everywhere  were  to  be  seen 
the  traces  of  active  and  constant  supervision.  Anna  Martinovna 
came  out  upon  the  steps,  and  blinking  her  pale  blue  eyes  in  the  sun, 
looked  long  and  steadily  in  the  direction  of  the  woods. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  master  ? "  she  asked  of  a  peasant  who  was 
crossing  the  yard. 

"  Vladimir  Vassilich  ?  "  he  replied,  pulling  off  his  cap  :  "  I  think 
he  went  to  the  woods." 

"  I  know  he  went  there.     Have  3'ou  not  seen  him  come  back  ? " 

"I  have  not  seen  him."  The  man  continued  standing  with  his 
head  uncovered. 

"  Go,"  she  said  ;  '•'  Stop  :  do  you  know  where  Martin  Petrovich  is  ?  " 

"  Martin  Petrovich,"  replied  the  man  in  a  drawling  voice,  first 
lifting  one  arm  and  then  the  other  as  if  he  wished  to  point  out  some- 

*A  caressing  diminutive  of  Vladimir. 
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thing,  "  is  sitting  down  there  by  the  pond  with  a  fishing-rod  in  his 
hand:  in  among  the  rushes,  with  a  fishing-rod.  Does  he  expect  to 
catch  any  fish  at  this  time  ?     Heaven  knows." 

"Very  good;  you  can  go,"  answered  Anna;  "but  loosen  your 
wheel  there,  don't  you  see  it  is  locked  ?  " 

The  man  hastened  to  obey ;  and  she,  still  standing  on  the  steps, 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  wood  ;  then,  with  a  menacing  gesture, 
turned  into  the  house.  "  Axutka !  "  she  called,  in  her  imperious 
voice.  I  was  struck  with  her  angry  air,  and  the  way  in  which  her  thin 
lips  were  compressed.  She  was  negligently  dressed,  and  a  loose  tress 
of  her  hair  hung  down  on  her  shoulder.  Despite  the  carelessness  of 
her  dress,  and  her  evident  ill-humor,  I  thought  her  beautiful  still,  and 
would  have  liked  to  kiss  the  slender  nervous  hand  with  which  she 
twice  threw  back  the  loose  tress. 

Had  Kharlof  really  turned  fisherman  ?  I  wondered,  as  I  made  my 
way  toward  the  pond  at  the  lower  end  of  the  garden.  I  mounted  on 
the  bank  and  looked  to  left  and  right,  but  saw  no  one.  I  followed 
one  margin  of  it  round,  and  at  last,  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  inlet,  in 
a  forest  of  bulrushes  reddening  in  the  autumn  weather,  I  perceived  a 
grayish  mass.  It  was  Kharlof.  Without  a  cap,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
clad  in  an  old  great-coat  split  at  all  the  seams,  he  was  sitting  or 
crouching  motionless  on  the  bare  earth,  so  motionless  that  at  my 
approach  a  little  wheat-ear  sprang  from  the  dry  mud  at  two  paces 
from  him,  and  skimmed  across  the  bank  with  a  shrill  twitter.  The 
whole  figure  of  Kharlof  was  so  strange,  that  at  sight  of  him  my  dog 
stopped  short  and  began  to  growl.  Kharlof,  scarcely  turning  his  head, 
looked  at  the  dog  and  at  me  as  a  savage  might  have  looked.  His 
beard  greatly  changed  his  appearance  ;  it  was  short,  but  close  and 
curly  like  astrakhan  wool.  He  was  holding  his  rod  by  one  end  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  other  end  was  resting  on  the  water.  My  heart  began 
to  beat  violently,  but  I  drew  near  and  saluted  him.  He  fell  to  winking 
his  eyes  slowly,  as  if  he  were  awaking  from  sleep. 

"  You  are  fishing,  Martin  Petrovich  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  fishing,"  he  answered  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and  gave  a  jerk  to 
his  rod,  at  the  end  of  which  was  hanging  a  bit  of  string  without  a 
hook. 

"But  your  line  is  broken,"  I  said.  At  the  same  time  I  noticed 
that  he  had  neither  fish-basket  nor  bait ;  and  anyhow,  what  could  he 
catch  in  September.? 

"Broken.''"  he  said,  passing  his  hand  over  his  face — "it  is  no 
matter  " —  and  he  threw  his  line  into  the  water  again.  "  Is  this  the 
son  of  Natalia  Nicolavna?"  he  asked  presently.  I  had  been  looking 
at  him  with  astonishment :  his  form,  though  much  thinner,  was  still 
gigantic  ;  but  what  rags  covered  him,  and  what  a  ruin  he  appeared ! 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  am  the  son  of  Natalia  Nicolavna." 

"  Is  she  alive?" 

"  My  mother  is  well.  She  was  much  hurt  at  your  refusal :  she  did 
not  expect  it  from  you." 

Kharlof  drooped  his  head.  "  Have  you  been  —  there  ?  "  he  asked, 
nodding  his  head  toward  the  house.  "  You  have  not  been  "i  Go 
there.     What  do  you  want  here.?     Go.     Not  worth  while  talking  with 
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me;  it  tires  me."  He  was  silent  awhile.  "You  are  always  strolling 
about  with  your  gun.  When  I  was  young,  I  ran  about  too,  but  my 
father  -^  how  I  respected  him  1  Not  like  they  do  now-a-days.  My 
father  used  to  thrash  me,  and  that  settled  the  matter :  no  foolishness 
en  my  part:  I  respected  him." 

Here  he  paused  again.  '.'Don't  stop  here,"  he  said,  presently. 
"Go  to  the  house.  You  will  see.  Everything  is  going  on  finely. 
Volodka  "  —  here  his  voice  seemed  to  choke  — "  Volodka  understands 
everything.  He  is  a  fine  fellow  —  but  he  is  a  scoundrel  for  all  that." 
I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Kharlof  went  on  with  great  calmness. 
"Look  at  my  daughters  too.  You  remember  them.  I  had  two; 
excellent  housekeepers.  As  for  me,  brother,  I  have  grown  old  ;  I 
am  pensioned  off  now.     Rest  and  quiet,  you  understand." 

What  rest!  I  thought,  looking  around.  "Martin  Petrovich,"  I 
suddenly  said,  "you  must  positively  come  to  see  us." 

Kharlof  gave  me  a  side-look.     "Go,  I  tell  you,  brother." 

"  Come  ;  do  not  refuse  my  mother." 

"  Go,  go,"  he  replied.     "  What  is  the  use  of  your  talking  with  me  ? " 

"If  vou  have  no  carriage,  my  mother  will  send  you  one." 

"  Go,  I  say." 

"  Come,  Martin  Petrovich,  give  me  your  hand."  He  bent  down  his 
head ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  see  a  flush  of  color  on  his  muddy 
cheeks.  "  You  will  come  and  see  us,  will  you  not  t  What  is  the  good 
of  staying  here  and  tormenting  yourself?  " 

"What  do  you  mean  by  tormenting  myself?  " 

"I  mean  that  you  are  wrong  to  do  as  you  are  doing." 

Kharlof  seemed  to  sink  into  thought.  Emboldened  by  his  silence, 
I  resolved  to  press  him  further.  "Martin  Petrovich,"  I  said,  taking 
a  seat  by  him,  "  I  know  all  —  absolutely  all.  I  know  how  shamefully 
you  are  treated.  What  a  condition  for  you !  But  why  lose  all 
courage  ? " 

He  said  not  a  word,  but  let  the  rod  he  was  holding  slip  from  his 
hand.  I  thought  that  I  was  working  wonders  with  him,  and  felt  like 
a  sage.  "It  is  true,"  I  proceeded,  "  that  you  acted  imprudently  in 
giving  everything  to  your  daughters  ;  it  was  a  great  and  generous 
act,  and  generosity  is  so  rare  in  these  times.  But  if  your  daughters 
are  ungrateful,  you  should  repay  it  with  contempt,  yes,  with  contempt, 
and  not  give  yourself  up  to  these  black  humors." 

"Leave  me!"  muttered  he,  grinding  his  teeth;  and  his  eyes, 
whicTi  were  still  fixed  on  the  water,  flashed  v/ith  wrath.     "  Begone  !  " 

"  But,  Martin  " — 

"  Begone,  I  tell  you,  or  I  shall  kill  you  !  " 

I  had  drawn  quite  close  to  him,  but  at  these  last  words  I  sprang 
back.     "  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"Begone,  or  I  shall  kill  you."  His  voice  came  from  his  breast  in 
a  hoarse  roar ;  his  furious  eyes  looked  straight  before  him.  "  I  shall 
fling  you  into  the  water,  with  your  silly  advice  !  A  boy  like  you  to 
come  disturbing  an  old  man  !  " 

He  has  gone  mad,  I  thought ;  but  while  I  looked  at  him  my  astonish- 
ment redoubled.  Kharlof  was  weeping!  Tears  were  chasing  each 
other  down  his  cheeks,  and  yet  his  face  still  wore  its  ferocious  ex- 
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pression.  "  Go,  I  say,"  he  repeated,  "  or  by  heaven  I  will  kill  you  — 
as  an  example  to  others."  He  made  a  sudden  movement,  and  drew 
up  his  lip  in  a  fierce  grin  like  that  of  a  wild  boar  ;  and  I  caught  up 
my  gun  and  made  off  as  fast  as  I  could,  my  dog  following  me,  barking 
wildly,  and  apparently  as  much  frightened  as  I  was. 

On  my  return  home  I  said  nothing  to  my  mother  of  what  I  had 
seen ;  but  happening  to  meet  Souvenir,  I  cannot  tell  why,  I  told  him 
the  whole.  This  disgusting  creature  was  so  delighted  with  my  story 
that  he  fairly  writhed  with  laughter.  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  beat 
him. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  panting  with  laughter,  "if  I  could  only  have  seen 
that  great  carcass  of  a  Kharlof  sitting  in  the  mud  !  " 

"If  you  are  so  curious  about  it,  go  to  the  pond,  and  you  will  see 
him."     . 

"Oh  yes!  and  suppose  he  kills  me  instead  of  you?  " 

I  was  sorry  afterwards  that  I  had  not  held  my  tongue. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  nearly  three  weeks  after  my  conver- 
sation with  Kharlof,  I  was  standing  at  the  window  of  my  chamber,  on 
the  second  floor,  looking  in  a  rather  dreary  frame  of  mind  at  our  court- 
yard and  the  road  beyond  it.  For  five  days  the  weather  had  been  so 
wretched  that  no  shooting  was  possible.  Every  living  creature  seemed 
to  have  taken  shelter  ;  the  very  sparrows  kept  themselves  hid,  and 
even  the  crows  had  disappeared.  The  wind  whistled  furiously  at 
times,  and  then  sank  to  a  hollow  moaning.  The  sky,  covered  with 
low  clouds,  without  a  break,  varied  from  a  pallid  gray  to  a  sombre 
leaden  hue ;  and  the  rain  which  poured  incessantly,  at  this  moment 
came  down  in  floods  and  dashed  against  the  windows.  The  trees 
tossed  their  leafless  branches  wildly  about.  Everywhere  one  saw 
great  patches  of  water  strewn  with  dead  leaves,  and  great  bubbles 
were  rising  and  bursting  on  their  surfaces  lashed  by  the  rain.  The 
roads  were  unfathomable  ab3'sses  of  mud.  The  cold  penetrated  into 
the  rooms,  got  into  one's  clothes,  and  even  into  the  marrow  of  one's 
bones.  I  had  a  sort  of  chilly  fear,  a  kind  of  unformed  feeling  as  if  I 
should  never  again  see  the  sun  or  any  color  but  muddy  grays  and  dull 
browns. 

I  was  standing  loooking  out  of  my  window,  and  remarking  that 
though  it  was  just  noon,  the  day  seemed  to  have  grown  darker  than 
ever,  when  I  thought  I  perceived  something  crossing  the  yard  from 
the  entrance-gate  toward  the  steps  —  something  that  looked  like  a 
bear  walking  on  his  hind-legs.  I  doubted  the  evidence  of  my  eyes. 
Yet,  if  not  a  bear,  I  had  certainly  seen  something  enormous,  black, 
and  shaggy.  I  was  wondering  what  this  formidable  apparition  might 
be,  when  a  terrible  noise  arose  on  the  lower  story,  and  I  heard  steps 
hurrying,  and  excited  voices.  I  rushed  down  the  staircase,  and 
sprang  into  the  dining-room.  At  the  door  was  standing  my  mother, 
apparently  petrified  with  astonishment,  and  behind  her  were  several 
women  with  frightened  faces.  The  steward,  two  lackeys,  the  little 
Cossack,  all  staring,  were  crowding  at  the  door  of  the  hall.  In  the 
middle  of  the  dining-room,  in  rags,  covered  v/ith  mud,  and  so  drenched 
with  rain  that  rivulets  were  running  from  it  over  the  floor,  on  its 
knees,  panting,  gasping,  and  choking,  was  the  monstrous  creature  that 
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I  had  seen  crossing  the  yard.  It  was  Kharlof.  I  drew  near,  and 
saw,  not  his  face,  but  his  head,  for  he  was  pressing  both  his  hands 
upon  his  face.  He  was  panting  noisily,  convulsively ;  it  seemed  as  if 
something  was  boiling  in  his  breast.  All  of  humanity  that  I  could 
distinguish  in  this  mass  of  clotted  grime  were  the  whites  of  his  small 
eyes  rolling  wildly.  I  remembered  at  the  moment  the  remark  of  our 
visitor  who  had  compared  him  to  a  mastodon ;  and  in  truth  a  very 
similar  spectacle  must  have  been  presented  by  an  antediluvian  monster 
which  had  barely  escaped  the  clutch  of  another  still  more  formidable 
that  had  attacked  it  in  the  midst  of  the  bottomless  mud  of  a  primeval 
morass. 

"  Martin  Petrovich  !  "  at  last  cried  my  mother,  clasping  her  hands. 
"  Is  that  really  you  ?     Good  heaven  !  " 

"  I,  I,"  responded  a  broken  voice,  as  if  the  words  were  wrung  out 
by  torture:  "Yes,  I." 

"  But  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"Natalia  Nicolavna  —  I  have  run  here  —  all  the  way  from  home  — 
on  foot." 

"  And  in  this  weather  !  You  scarcely  resemble  a  human  creature. 
Get  up  and  sit  in  a  chair.  And  you,"  she  said  to  the  maids,  "  bring 
towels  at  once.  Can  you  not  bring  some  dry  clothes  ? "  she  said  to 
the  steward. 

The  steward  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  if  to  say,  where  can  we 
get  clothes  to  fit  that  giant? — "Then  bring  a  coverlid,  or  a  horse- 
blanket,  we  have  a  new  one  that  has  not  been  used.  And  get  up, 
Martin  Petrovich,  and  sit  in  a  chair." 

"  They  have  turned  me  out,  madame,"  cried  Kharlof  with  a  pro- 
longed groan,  throwing  back  his  head  and  stretching  out  both  his 
arms — "turned  me  out,  Natalia  Nicolavna — out  of  my  own  house  — 
my  own  daughters  !  " 

My  mother  crossed  herself — "  Can  it  be  possible !  Horrible  ! — 
But  do  not  stay  there,  Martin  Petrovich ;  I  ask  it  as  a  favor." 

Two  maids  came  with  towels,  and  the  steward  with  a  great  woollen 
rug.  The  long  peaked  head  of  Souvenir  appeared  at  the  door  and 
vanished  again. 

"  Come,  get  up  ! "  my  mother  now  said  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
"  and  tell  me  everything  that  has  happened." 

Kharlof  rose  slowly.  Staggering  like  a  drunken  man,  he  found  a 
chair  and  sank  into  it.  The  maids  came  up  with  their  cloths,  but  he 
motioned  them  away,  and  refused  the  rug  the  steward  offered  to  wrap 
around  him.  My  mother  did  not  insist :  it  was  evident  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  dry  Kharlof,  so  they  contented  themselves  with  wiping 
up  the  pools  he  had  left  upon  the  floor. 

"Madame  —  Natalia  Nicolavna,"  he  said  at  last  with  an  effort,  "I 
will  tell  you  the  whole.  It  was  I  who  was  most  to  blame.  It  is  pride 
that  has  undone  me,  as  it  did  King  Nebuchadnezzar.  I  said  to  my- 
self. The  Lord  has  not  deprived  me  of  sense  —  and  then  the  fear  of 
death  beside — my  head  was  turned.  I  said  to  myself.  Before  I  have 
done  with  life,  I  will  show  the  whole  world  my  will  and  my  power. 
I  will  gratify  them  all,  and  all  will  be  grateful  to  me  until  I  die." 
Here  he  bounded  almost  from  his  seat — "Driven  off  with  kicks,  like 
a  mangy  dog,  there's  their  gratitude  !  " 
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His  eyes  still  rolled  wildly ;  he  raised  his  hands  as  high  as  his  chin 
and  smote  them  together — "They  took  away  Maximka ;  they  took 
away  my  carriage,  my  horse  ;  they  put  me  on  rations  ;  they  did  not 
pay  me  the  allowance  I  had  bargained  for ;  they  clipped  and  pared 
away  everything  —  and  I  did  not  say  a  word,  on  account  of  my  pride 
again,  and  that  my  enemies  should  not  be  able  to  say,  '  See  the  old 
fool ;  he  repents  it  now.'  And  you,  madame,  you  gave  me  warning  ; 
you  said,  '  You  will  not  be  able  to  bite  your  elbow.'  That  is  the 
reason  I  never  spoke  a  word.  And  to-day  I  go  into  my  poor  chamber  ; 
it  is  occupied.  My  bed  is  thrust  away  in  a  garret. — '  You  can  sleep 
there  just  as  well :  you  are  only  endured  as  a  favor,  and  we  want  your 
room  for  other  purposes.'  Who  says  that  to  me  —  who?  A  Volodka 
Slotkine,  a  miserable" — here  his  voice  failed  him. 

"But  your  daughters,  what  did  they  say?  " 

"  I  submitted  ;  I  held  my  tongue,"  Kharlof  went  on  without  noticing 
her  question,  "but  oh  the  bitterness  and  shame  of  it!  I  blushed  to 
appear  in  God's  blessed  light.  That  is  the  reason  I  would  not  come 
to  your  house.  I  have  tried  everything,  both  caresses  and  threats. 
I  have  reproached  them,  and  again  I  have  bowed  to  them  —  bowed 
low  —  thus"  (Kharlof  showed  how  he  had  bowed  to  them)  "and  all 
in  vain.  At  first  I  said  to  myself — Break  everything,  scatter  every- 
thing, let  not  a  trace  be  left,  that  it  may  be  seen  who  I  am.  But 
afterwards  I  submitted  :  it  is  a  cross,  I  said,  that  heaven  has  laid 
upon  me.  And  all  at  once  —  to-day  —  like  a  dog!  And  who? 
Volodka !  As  for  my  daughters  about  whom  you  are  so  good  as  to 
ask,  have  they  any  will  left  of  their  own?  They  are  just  slaves  of 
Volodka,  that  is  what  they  are." 

My  mother  made  a  gesture  of  astonishment.  "  I  can  understand 
that  of  Anna,"  she  said ;  "  Anna  is  his  wife  ;  but  your  other  daughter  " — 

"Evlampia?  worse  than  the  other.  She  is  A^'olodka's,  soul  and 
body.  That  is  the  reason  she  refused  your  major,  Volodka  ordered 
her.  Anna  —  of  course  she  is  angry,  especially  when  she  can  not 
i)ear  her  sister,  anyhow.  But  she  submits ;  he  has  put  a  spell  on  her 
too,  the  villain  !  And  then  you  see  perhaps  she  likes  to  think,  '  You 
used  to  be  proud  enough,  Evlampia,  and  what  are  you  now?'  Great 
heaven  !  I  can  not  speak  of  it." 

My  mother  looked  at  me  with  an  uneasy  glance,  and  I  drew  back 
a  little,  fearing  lest  she  should  send  me  away.  "  I  deeply  regret  it, 
Martin  Petrovich,"  she  said,  "that  the  girl  I  helped  to  bring  up  has 
given  you  so  much  unhappiness.  I  have  been  thoroughly  deceived 
in  her,  it  seems." 

Kharlof  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  smote  his  breast  with  his  clenched 
fists.  "  Madame,  I  can  not  bear  my  daughters'  ingratitude  ;  I  can 
not  bear  it.  Have  I  not  given  them  everything?  And  by  what  right 
did  I  do  it?  My  conscience  does  not  give  me  a  moment  of  rest. 
Oh  what  thoughts  have  not  passed  through  my  mind  there,  on  the 
bank  of  the  pond,  when  I  seemed  to  be  fishing !  If  at  least,  I  said 
to  myself,  you  had  been  useful  to  any  one  ;  if  you  had  given  ?lms  to 
the  poor,  if  you  had  set  free  your  serfs,  in  recompense  for  having 
devoured  their  lives  —  Have  you  not  to  be  responsible  for  them  to 
God  ?     And  now  is  the  time  when  their  accumulated  tears  will  pour 
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upon  you.  What  is  their  lot  now  ?  Let  us  tell  the  truth :  even  in 
my  time  their  pit  was  deep  ;  now  the  bottom  of  it  can  not  be  seen. 
With  all  these  sins  I  have  loaded  my  soul ;  I  have  sacrificed  my  con- 
science to  my  children  —  and  as  a  reward  am  kicked  like  a  dog ! 
When  he  said  to  me  —  your  Volodka,"  he  went  on  with  increased 
excitement,  "that  I  should  no  longer  live  in  my  own  room,  I  who 
laid  every  beam  in  the  wall  with  my  own  hands  —  when  he  said  that 
with  his  insolent  mouth,  Heaven  only  knows  what  I  felt.  In  my  head 
all  was  darkness  —  a  knife-stab  in  my  heart. —  Either  to  kill  him,  or 
to  leave  the  house.  It  was  then  that  I  ran  to  you,  my  benefactress. 
Where  could  I  go  to  lay  my  head  ?  And  the  rain  and  the  mud  —  I 
must  have  fallen  twenty  times.  And  now  see  the  horrible  state  I  am 
in."  Kharlof  here  looked  at  his  reeking  and  ragged  garments,  and 
made  a  motion  as  if  about  to  rise  from  his  chair. 

"There,  keep  still  and  rest  yourself,  Martin  Petrovich,"  said  my 
mother.  "You  have  soiled  my  floor,  and  what  of  that?  Great  dam- 
age indeed !  Listen :  I  will  have  you  taken  to  a  warm  room,  where 
you  can  wash,  and  get  rid  of  these  things.  You  will  find  a  comfort- 
able bed  there :  get  a  good  sleep,  which  you  must  need." 

"I  can  not  sleep,  madame,"  he  sadly  replied.  "It  seems  as  if 
hammers  were  beating  in  my  head  —  Turned  out  of  doors,  like  some 
unclean  animal !  " — 

"Go  to  bed  and  sleep,"  my  mother  reiterated.  "Then  I  will  send 
you  some  tea,  and  we  will  have  a  talk.  Don't  lose  courage,  my  old 
friend  :  you  are  driven  from  your  house,  but  you  will  always  find  a 
home  in  mine.     I  have  not  forgotten  that  you  once  saved  my  life." 

"  My  benefactress,"  cried  Kharlof,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
"  it  is  your  turn  now  to  save  me." 

This  appeal  touched  my  mother  almost  to  tears.  "  I  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  help  you  all  I  can,  Martin  Petrovich ;  but  you  must 
promise  me  that  you  will  obey  me  for  the  future,  and  that  you  will  put 
far  away  every  evil  thought." 

He  uncovered  his  face.  "  If  it  must  be,"  he  said,  bending  before 
her,  "I  can  even  forgive." 

My  mother  nodded  in  sign  of  approval.  "I  am  overjoyed  to  see 
in  you  so  truly  Christian  a  disposition  ;  but  of  that  we  will  speak  later. 
Now  go  wash  and  try  to  sleep."  Then  turning  to  the  steward,  she 
said,  "Take  Martin  Petrovich  to  the  green  room,  the  one  your  master, 
used  to  occupy.  Let  his  clothes  be  cleaned,  and  tell  the  housekeeper 
to  look  out  a  change  of  linen." 

"  Your  orders  shall  be  obeyed,  madame,"  the  steward  replied. 

"And  as  soon  as  he  awakes,  send  for  the  tailor  and  let  him  be 
measured  for  some  new  clothes.  He  must  be  shaved,  too ;  but  that 
can  be  done  afterwards." 

"Your  orders  shall  be  attended  to,  madame.  Martin  Petrovich, 
have  the  goodness  to  come  with  me." 

Kharlof  arose,  gave  my  mother  a  long  look,  and  was  about  to 
approach  her,  but  restrained  himself  and  made  her  a  profound  bow, 
bending  his  body  as  low  as  his  girdle.  Then  he  crossed  himself  three 
times  before  the  holy  images,  and  followed  the  steward.  I  slipped 
out  behind  them. 
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The  steward  conducted  Kharlof  to  the  green  room,  and  went  off  to 
ask  the  housekeeper  for  linen.  Souvenir  had  watched  us,  it  seems, 
and  crept  into  the  room  before,  and  he  now  began  capering  and 
grimacing  around  Kharlof,  who  motionless,  with  his  arms  dangling, 
was  standing  between  two  windows,  the  water  still  running  from  his 
clothes. 

"  O  Shwede  Kharlus  !  "  cried  Souvenir,  who  was  holding  his  sides, 
as  if  with  intolerable  mirth,  "  O  great  founder  of  the  house  of  Kharlof, 
look  down  upon  thy  descendant !  Is  he  not  beautiful  ?  is  he  not 
worthy  of  thee  ?  Your  Excellence,  permit  me  the  honor  of  kissing 
your  hand  —  but  why  have  you  black  gloves  on  ?  " 

I  tried  to  check  this  miserable  buffoon,  but  in  vain.  "  He  used  to 
treat  me  as  a  parasite,"  he  said.  "He  used  to  say  to  me,  'you  have 
not  a  roof  belonging  to  you.'  And  now  behold,  he  has  become  an 
eater  of  other  men's  bread,  just  as  I  am.  Martin  Kharlof  or  bare-foot 
Souvenir,  it  is  all  the  same  now.  He  will  learn  the  taste  of  the  bread 
of  charity.  They  will  take  an  old  dirty  crust  that  a  dog  has  snuffed 
at  and  would  not  touch,  and  give  it  to  him  and  say,  '  here,  here  is  a  treat 
for  you.'     Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Kharlof  still  stood  with  head  bowed  down  and  drooping  arms. 
"Martin  Kharlof,"  the  wretch  went  on,  "  the  gentleman  of  ancient 
lineage,  how  haughty  he  was,  and  how  fierce  !  '  Come  not  near  me,' 
he  would  say,  'or  I  will  crush  you  ! '  And  when  his  great  mind  hit 
upon  that  rare  piece  of  wisdom,  to  divide  his  estate,  he  must  cluck, 
'gratitude,  gratitude!'  And  why  did  he  forget  me?  Perhaps  I 
would  have  had  a  little  more  heart.  Did  I  not  say  they  would  put 
him  out  bare-backed  in  the  snow  .'' " 

"  Souvenir ! "  I  cried.  The  rascal  paid  no  attention  to  me. 
Kharlof  never  moved.  One  would  have  thought  that  he  now  at 
last  perceived  how  saturated  he  was  with  rain  and  mud,  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  of  getting  out  of  his  reeking  clothes;  but  the  steward 
did  not  return. 

"And  that  is  the  thing  they  call  a  warrior,"  Souvenir  began  again. 
"He  saved  his  country  in  1812  ;  he  has  shown  his  valor.  Oh  yes  : 
to  pull  the  shirts  off  half-frozen  marauders,  that  we  are  great  at ;  but 
let  a  girl  in  her  tantrums  stamp  her  foot,  and  our  heart  goes  down  to 
our  heels." 

"  Souvenir  !  "  I  cried  again. 

Kharlof  gave  him  a  sidelong  look.  Up  to  that  moment  he  had  not 
seemed  to  notice  his  presence  \  but  my  exclamation  drew  his  atten- 
tion. "Take  care,  brother,"  he  said  in  a  repressed  voice:  "men 
jump,  and  jump,  until  they  jump  one  time  too  often  and  break  their 
neck." 

Souvenir  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  "  Oh,  you  frightened  me,  my 
most  respectable  brother.  If  you  had  only  combed  your  nice  hair, 
for  if  it  dries,  which  heaven  forbid,  it  can  never  be  washed,  it  will 
have  to  be  cropped  with  a  sickle" — here  he  placed  his  arms  akimbo 
— "  and  you  want  to  play  the  bully  still !  A  naked  worm  —  a  beggar  ! 
Tell  me  now  where  is  that  roof  of  which  you  were  so  proud  ?  '  I 
have  a  roof,  an  ancestral  roof,'  you  used  to  say,  '  and  thou  hast 
none,' " 
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Souvenir  seemed  to  be  growing  furious  in  his  vindictive  joy.  "  M. 
Bitschkof,"  I  cried,  "  in  heaven's  name  what  are  you  saying  ? "  But 
he  continued  to  caper  like  a  mad  monkey  around  Kharlof,  and  neither 
the  steward  nor  the  housekeeper  came.  I  grew  frightened  :  Kharlof, 
who  in  his  interview  with  my  mother  had  gradually  grown  calm,  and 
seemed  even  in  some  degree  to  be  resigned  to  his  fate,  showed -signs 
that  his  fury  was  returning.  His  breathing  grew  shorter  and  quicker, 
the  veins  of  his  neck  began  to  rise  in  cords  under  his  ears,  his  hands 
twitched  convulsively,  and  his  eyes  began  to  roll  under  the  mask  of 
dark  mud  that  encrusted  his  face.  I  threatened  Souvenir  that  I 
would  call  my  mother ;  but  a  demon  seemed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  that  malicious  buffoon.  "Yes,  yes,  most  respectable  sir,"  he  cried, 
"see  where  we  are  now.  My  3'oung  ladies  your  daughters,  and  your 
son-in-law  Vladimir  Vassilich,  are  making  merry  over  you  under  your 
ancestral  roof.  If  you  had  only  cursed  them,  as  you  promised  to 
do  —  but  no,  that  too  was  be3'ond  your  ability.  You  thought  yourself 
much  more  than  a  match  for  Vladimir  Vassilich :  you  took  the  liberty 
to  call  him  Volodka.  Now  he  is  M.  Slotkine,  a  great  proprietor,  a 
lord.     And  you  —  what  are  you  ?  " 

A  terrific  roar  interrupted  Souvenir's  harangue.  Kharlof  had  burst 
into  fury.  His  fists  were  clenched,  his  face  grew  livid,  foam  gathered 
on  his  lips,  and  his  whole  frame  shook  with  rage.  "  A  roof,  did  you 
say?"  he  cried  in  his  voice  of  iron — "Curse  them,  did  you  say? 
No,  I  will  not  curse  them  :  much  they  care  for  that ;  but  the  roof — I 
will  pull  it  down  from  ridge  to  foundation  :  they  shall  have  no  more 
than  I.  They  shall  know  what  manner  of  man  is  Kharlof:  they  shall 
know  what  it  costs  to  make  me  their  laughing-stock.  My  strength 
has  not  yet  left  me.  They  shall  have  no  roof —  no,  no  !  "  I  was 
petrified  with  fright.  It  was  no  longer  a  man  that  I  had  before  me, 
but  a  furious  wild  beast.  Souvenir,  half  dead  with  terror,  had  crawled 
under  a  table. 

"They  shall  have  no  roof!  "  Kharlof  cried  once  more,  and,  almost 
overturning  the  steward  and  the  housekeeper  who  at  last  were  bring- 
ing the  linen,  he  sprang  out  of  the  house,  rushed  across  the  court- 
yard, and  disappeared  through  the  gate. 


IV. 

My  mother  was  very  angry  when  the  steward,  with  a  scared  look,  told 
her  that  Kharlof  was  gone.  He  did  not  venture  to  conceal  from  her 
how  it  had  happened. 

"  It  was  your  doing  then  ? "  she  said  to  Souvenir,  who  came  up 
sheepishly  to  kiss  her  hand ;  "  it  is  your  vile  tongue  that  has  done  all 
the  mischief." 

"  Pardon,  pardon,"  stammered  Souvenir,  putting  his  arms  behind 
his  back,  in  his  servile  way. 

"  How  have  you  deserved  it  ? "  my  mother  replied  sternly ;  and 
without  allowing  him  to  speak,  she  had  him  driven  from  the  room. 
She  then  sent  for  Lizinski,  and  ordered  him  to  take  a  carriage,  go  at 
once  to  Jeskovo,  and  bring  back  Kharlof,  cost  what  it  might.  "  Do 
not  come  back  without  him,"  were  her  last  words. 
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The  melancholy  Pole  bowed  and  went  out.  I  went  back  to  my 
room,  seated  myself  again  at  the  window  and  began  thinking  over 
what  had  just  happened.  I  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  that 
Kharlof,  who  had  endured  almost  without  a  murmur  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted by  his  own  children,  had  not  been  able  to  control  himself  under 
the  stings  of  such  a  malicious  tongue  as  Souvenir's.  I  did  not  know 
at  that  time  what  bitterness  may  lie  hidden  under  raillery,  even 
though  coarse,  and  coming  from  a  creature  one  despises.  The  de- 
tested name  of  Slotkine,  which  he  had  pronounced,  fell  like  a  spark 
upon  powder. 

An  hour  passed.  I  saw  the  carriage  enter  the  yard  again,  but 
without  Kharlof.  Lizinski  sprang  from  it  and  ran  up  the  steps :  he 
had  a  frightened  look,  which  I  had  never  seen  in  him  before.  I  hur- 
ried down  at  once,  and  followed  him  into  the  room. 

"  Well,  have  you  brought  him  back  ? "  asked  my  mother, 

"  No,  madame  ;  I  was  not  able." 

"  How  so  ?     Did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  madame." 

"  What  has  happened  to  him  ?     An  apoplexy  ?  " 

"  Nothing  has  happened  to  him.     He  is  tearing  down  his  house." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  He  is  on  the  roof  of  the  new  house,  tearing  it  to  pieces.  He  has 
already  thrown  down  a  score  or  more  of  planks,  and  some  half-a- 
dozen  beams." 

My  mother  opened  her  eyes  with  astonishment.  "Alone  —  on  the 
roof — he  is  tearing  down  his  house.'" 

"  As  I  tell  you,  madame.  He  is  standing  on  the  garret  floor,  and 
tearing  everything  away,  right  and  left.  His  strength,  as  you  know, 
is  gigantic.  Then,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  roof  is  not  very  strong.  It 
is  only  a  sheathing  shingled  over,  with  lathing-nails." 

My  mother  looked  at  me:  "Sheathing  —  lathing-nails,"  she  re- 
peated, evidently  not  understanding  these  words.  "  But  what  have 
you  done  then  ?  " 

"  I  came  back  for  instructions,  madame.  Unless  we  send  a  con- 
siderable party  we  can  do  nothing  there :  all  the  peasants  have  hid 
themselves  in  affright." 

"But  his  daughters?" 

"  They  are  of  no  use.  They  run  up  and  down  as  if  they  were  dis- 
tracted ;  they  keep  up  a  clamor,  and  that  is  all." 

"  Is  Slotkine  there  ?  " 

"Yes,  madame,  and  howling  loudest  of  the  party." 

It  was  plain  that  this  was  an  extraordinary  emergency.  What  was 
best  to  do?  Send  to  the  town  for  the  ispravnikl  Assemble  the 
peasants  ?  My  mother  was  completely  bewildered.  Gitkof,  who  had 
come  to  dinner,  was  as  confounded  as  the  rest.  To  be  sure  he  talked 
of  calling  on  the  military  for  assistance ;  but  accustomed  to  disci- 
pline, he  would  give  no  advice,  and  confined  himself  to  looking  at 
my  mother  with  devotion  and  humility.  Lizinski,  seeing  that  no  in- 
structions were  to  be  looked  for,  finally  said,  with  his  usual  over- 
wrought respect,  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  take  with  him  some 
grooms,  gardeners,  and  other  servants,  he  would  try  to  do  something. 
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"Try,  try  !  "  my  mother  exclaimed,  "quick,  as  quick  as  you  can.  I 
take  the  responsibility  for  all." 

Lizinski  gave  a  cold  smile.  "  It  is  my  duty  to  say,  madame,  that  I 
can  not  answer  for  the  result.  M.  Kharlof's  strength  is  very  great, — 
and  so  is  his  desperation." 

"  It  is  all  that  horrible  Souvenir's  doing.  I  will  never  forgive  him 
—  but  go,  go  quick  !  " 

"Take  plenty  of  ropes,  M.  Lizinski,  and  fire-escape  hooks,"  said 
Gitkof  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  if  you  have  a  net,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  take  it  along.     It  once  happened  in  our  regiment" 

"  I  have  no  need  of  your  instructions,  sir,"  the  manager  replied 
contemptuously. 

Gitkof  answered  with  an  offended  air  that  he  was  expecting  to  be 
asked  to  assist. 

"O  no  !  "  cried  my  mother,  "  stay  here.  Let  M.  Lizinski  go  alone. 
Go,  my  dear  sir  !  " 

I  ran  to  the  stables,  saddled  my  little  horse  myself,  and  set  off  at  a 
gallop  for  Jeskovo. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  wind  was  blowing  more  violently 
than  ever,  and  beat  hard  against  my  face.  About  half-way  my  saddle 
began  to  turn,  and  I  dismounted  to  tighten  the  girths.  Some  one 
called  me  by  name  :  it  was  Souvenir,  who  was  running  across  the 
country  to  overtake  me. 

"  Aha,  little  father,"  he  cried,  "curiosity  spurs  you  hard.  So  it 
does  me.     I  would  not  wish  to  die  without  seeing  such  a  thing." 

"You  want  to  feast  your  eyes  on  the  work  you  have  done!"  I 
exclaimed  with  indignation,  and  springing  on  my  horse,  set  off  at  a 
gallop  again.  But  that  intolerable  Souvenir  was  not  to  be  left  behind  ; 
he  even  chuckled  and  grimaced  as  he  ran. 

Here  at  length  was  Jeskovo,  here  was  the  bank  of  the  pond,  the 
garden-hedge  and  the  willows  which  surrounded  the  house.  I  reached 
the  gate,  tied  my  horse,  and  was  stricken  dumb  with  amazement.  Of 
a  good  third  of  the  roof  of  the  new  house,  not  more  than  a  skeleton 
was  left.  Two  sides  of  the  house  were  piled  up  with  broken  planks. 
On  the  floor  of  the  garret,  rising  out  of  the  dust  and  the  fragments, 
was  a  blackish  mass,  moving  with  a  strange  and  unwieldy  kind  of 
activity ;  at  one  moment  this  creature  shook  furiously  the  only  chim- 
ney that  was  left  standing,  the  other  being  already  in  ruins  ;  at  the 
next  it  tore  off  a  plank  of  the  roof  and  hurled  it  to  the  ground ;  then 
seized  a  rafter  with  both  hands  and  wrenched  at  it  with  violence. 
This  was  Kharlof  And  this  time  again  I  was  struck  with  his  like- 
ness to  a  bear ;  his  head,  his  back,  his  shoulders,  his  legs  planted 
wide  apart,  were  all  bear-like.  The  furious  wind  which  had  arisen 
blew  about  his  rags  and  his  long  hair.  It  was  horrible  to  see  his 
body,  naked  and  red,  as  it  appeared  through  the  rents  in  his  garments  ; 
and  it  was  horrible  to  hear  his  hoarse  and  savage  growlings. 

A  crowd  filled  the  court-yard  ;  peasant  women,  laborers,  children, 
were  thronging  along  the  hedges.  Some  twenty  peasants  were  gath- 
ered in  a  group  a  little  way  off.  The  old  priest,  whom  I  remembered, 
was  standing  bare-headed  on  the  steps  of  one  of  the  small  houses  ; 
from  time  to  time  he  raised  an  old  crucifix  in  his  aged  hands,  and 
42 
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seemed  to  show  it  to  Kharlof,  silently  and  without  hope.  Near  him, 
her  back  against  a  wall,  and  her  arms  crossed  on  her  breast,  Evlampia 
watched  her  father  with  a  gloomy  attentiveness.  As  for  Anna,  now 
she  thrust  her  head  out  of  a  window,  now  she  ran  into  the  yard,  then 
back  into  the  house  again.  Slotkine,  in  an  old  dressing-gown  and  a 
cap  on  his  head,  with  a  livid  and  greenish  pallor  in  his  cheeks,  was 
stamping  about,  holding  in  his  hands  his  single-barrelled  gun.  He 
panted,  he  threatened,  he  shivered ;  he  took  aim  at  Kharlof,  then 
threw  his  gun  over  his  shoulder,  then  aimed  again,  bawled,  cried  — 
he  had  indeed  the  look  of  a  Jew,  as  my  mother  had  said.  So  soon 
as  he  saw  Souvenir  and  me,  he  ran  to  meet  us. 

"Look,  just  look  at  what  he  is  doing!"  he  cried,  with  a  whining 
lamentable  voice.  "  1  have  already  sent  for  the  police,  but  nobody 
comes,  nobody  comes.  If  I  fire  at  him,  I  shall  not  be  answerable 
before  the  law,  for  every  man  has  the  right  to  defend  his  own  property. 
I  will  shoot  —  by  heaven  I  will  shoot!"  and  running  nearer  to  the 
house,  he  cried :  "  Martin  Petrovich,  if  you  do  not  come  down  I  will 
shoot  you !  " 

"  Shoot !  "  answered  a  terrible  voice  from  the  roof,  "  shoot  away ! 
In  the  meantime,  here  is  a  present  for  you." 

A  long  plank  flew  threw  the  air,  whirled  twice  around,  and  fell 
crashing  at  the  very  feet  of  Slotkine.  He  leaped  back  in  affright,  and 
Kharlof  burst  into  a  laugh  of  scorn. 

"  Great  heaven  !  "  murmured  some  one  behind  me.  I  turned :  it 
was  Souvenir.  "Oho,"  I  said  to  myself,  "you  have  stopped  your 
sneering  and  chuckling  now  !  " 

Slotkine  seized  a  peasant  by  the  collar :  "  Climb  I "  he  roared, 
shaking  him  with  all  his  strength,  "climb  up  there,  some  of  you,  all 
of  you,  and  save  my  property." 

The  peasant  made  a  pace  or  two  forward,  threw  back  his  head  and 
flourished  his  hands: — "What,  up  there,  sir?" — and  he  turned  sud- 
denly and  vanished. 

"  A  ladder  !  bring  a  ladder  !  "  Slotkine  cried  to  the  other  peasants. 

"Where  can  we  get  one?"  answered  one  of  the  group.  "And 
even  if  we  had  a  ladder,"  said  one  in  a  slow  determined  voice,  "  who 
would  dare  to  go  up  it  ?  Not  such  fools.  If  anybody  touches  him, 
he  would  wring  his  neck  like  a  chicken." 

It  was  plain  to  me  that  even  had  the  danger  been  less,  the  peas- 
ants would  not  have  obeyed  their  new  master :  they  evidently  ad- 
mired Kharlof,  and  were  on  his  side. 

"Robbers,  scoundrels!"  vociferated  Slotkine.  At  this  moment 
the  last  chimney  came  crashing  down,  and  through  a  cloud  of  yellow 
dust  appeared  Kharlof,  who  gave  a  cry  of  triumph,  and  flourished  his 
bleeding  hands,  as  he  turned  in  our  direction.  Slotkine  again  took 
aim  at  him,  but  Evlampia  pushed  his  arm.  He  turned  round.  "  Do 
not  hinder  me  !  "  he  cried  with  fury. 

"And  you,"  she  said,  "don't  you  dare  to  do  it."  Her  dark-blue 
eyes  glowed  beneath  her  contracted  brows.  "My  father  is  pulling 
down  his  house  :  it  belongs  to  him." 

"You  lie;  it  belongs  to  us." 

"You  say  so ;  and  I,  his  daughter,  say  that  it  belongs  to  him." 
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Slotkine  was  choking  with  rage :  Evlampia  looked  him  steadily  in 
the  eyes. 

"  Good  day,  good  day,  my  dearest  daughter,"  cried  Kharlof  from 
the  roof:  "good  day,  Evlampia  Martinovna.  How  do  you  get  on. 
with  your  good  friend  ?  " 

"  Father  !  "  said  Evlampia,  in  a  sonorous  voice. 

"What  is  it,  my  daughter  .^ "  replied  Kharlof,  coming  to  the  edge  of 
the  wall.  I  thought  I  saw  on  his  face  a  strange  smile,  serene,  almost 
jovial,  and  all  the  more  ominous  on  that  account.  Many  years  after- 
wards I  saw  such  another  smile  on  the  face  of  one  condemned  to 
death. 

"  Have  done,  father ;  come  down,  come  to  me.  We  are  in  fault ; 
we  ■will  give  you  all  back :  believe  your  daughter  and  come  down." 

"  By  what  right  do  you  make  proposals  ? "  interrupted  Slotkine. 
Evlampia  did  not  deign  to  notice  him. 

"  I  will  give  you  back  my  share,"  she  went  on;  "I  will  give  you 
back  all.     Have  done  ;  come  down,  father :  forgive  us  —  forgive  me." 

Kharlof  continued  to  smile — "Too  late,  my  dove!"  he  said,  and 
each  of  his  words  sounded  like  ringing  brass.  "Your  heart  of  stone 
is  moved  too  late.  It  is  rolling  down  the  mountain  now,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  stop  it.  Do  not  look  at  me :  I  am  a  lost  man.  Look  rather 
at  your  Volodka.  Just  see  what  a  fine  fellow  he  looks.  Look,  too, 
at  your  viper  of  a  sister.  See  there,  she  is  putting  her  muzzle  out  of 
the  window  ;  she  is  calling  st !  st !  to  her  charming  husband.  No,  no, 
my  good  folks;  you  wanted  to  rob  me  of  my  roof;  and  now  I  will 
not  leave  one  beam  upon  another.  Every  one  of  them  I  hewed  and 
laid  with  my  own  hands  :  with  my  own  hands  will  I  pull  them  all  down. 
You  see,  I  have  not  even  taken  a  hatchet."  Here  he  spat  in  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  and  seized  a  rafter  again. 

"Have  done,  father,"  said  Evlampia  once  more,  and  her  voice 
became  strangely  caressing.  "Forget  the  past.  Believe  me  —  you 
always  used  to  believe  me.  Come  down  ;  come  into  my  little  room  ;  lie 
on  my  bed  :  I  will  dry  you,  warm  you,  and  bind  up  your  wounds.  See 
how  your  poor  hands  are  torn.  With  me  you  will  be  as  sheltered  as 
in  a  church.  You  shall  have  nice  dainties,  and  shall  sleep  sweetly. 
Yes,  yes,  we  have  been  much  in  fault.     Come,  forgive  us." 

Kharlof  flung  back  his  head.  "Baby-talk!  I  shall  believe  you, 
shall  I?  You  have  killed  all  belief  in  me  —  you  have  killed  every- 
thing. I  was  an  eagle ;  I  made  myself  a  worm  for  your  sake,  and 
you  put  your  foot  on  the  worm.  I  loved  you;  you  know  it  —  and 
how  much  !  Now  you  are  no  more  my  daughter,  nor  I  your  father. 
I  am  a  lost  man.  And  as  for  you,  you  coward,"  addressing  himself 
to  Slotkine,  "why^do  you  not  shoot?  Why  do  you  do  nothing  but 
level  your  gun  ?  Aha  !  you  probably  remember  the  law  :  '  if  the  dona- 
tary  attempts  the  life  of  the  donor,  the  latter  shall  have  the  right  to 
resume  what  he  has  given.'  Ho!  ho  J  don't  be  afraid,  great  lawyer! 
I  shall  ask  nothing  back :  I  shall  arrange  everything  myself.  Shoot 
away,  then  ! " 

"  Father  !  "  cried  Evlampia,  in  a  supplicating  voice. 

"  Hold  your  tongue." 

"Martin  Petrovich,  my  little  brother,  forgive  —  be  generous,"  stam- 
mered Souvenir. 
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"  Father,  my  dear  father !  " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  drab!" — and  to  Souvenir  he  only  answered 
with  a  gesture  of  contempt. 

At  this  moment  Lizinski  with  his  followers  mounted  upon  three 
telegas^  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  inclosure.  The  exhausted  horses 
were  panting,  and  the  men  leaped  down  one  after  another  into  the 
mud. 

"  Oho  !  "  cried  Kharlof  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  an  army,  a  whole 
army  against  me.  Very  well.  Only  I  give  fair  warning  that  whoever 
comes  to  visit  me  on  my  roof,  I  will  throw  him  down  headforemost. 
I  am  a  punctilious  host,  and  do  not  like  visitors  to  disturb  me." 
Here  he  seized  with  both  hands  the  pair  of  rafters  which  formed  the 
front  gable,  and  began  wrenching  at  them  with  all  his  force.  Planted 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  flooring,  he  swayed  them  to  and  fro  with 
regular  heaves,  setting  tp  the  sort  of  chant  that  the  hourlaki  use 
when  they  warp  boats  up  the  river  :  "  All  together,  boys  !  Heave 
ho!" 

Slotkine  ran  up  to  Lizinski  to  make  his  moan  ;  but  the  latter  re- 
pulsed him  abruptly,  and  prepared  to  execute  the  plan  he  had  devised. 
He  took  his  position  in  front  of  the  house,  and  began  to  reason  with 
Kharlof,  telling  him  that  what  he  was  doing  was  unworthy  a  gentle- 
man—  ("All  together,  boys!  heave  ho!"  chanted  Kharlof)  that 
Natalia  Nicolavna  was  much  offended  at  his  conduct,  and  that  it  was 
not  what  she  had  looked  for  from  him.  "  All  together,  boys  !  heave 
ho  !  "  chanted  Kharlof  on  the  roof. 

But  Lizinski  had  sent  around  four  of  the  strongest  and  boldest 
grooms  to  the  other  side  of  the  house  to  climb  up  on  the  roof  This 
stratagem  did  not  escape  Kharlof's  vigilance,  and  he  left  the  gable 
and  ran  across  the  garret.  His  aspect  was  so  formidable  that  two  of 
the  men  who  had  climbed  up,  precipitately  slid  down  again  by  the 
rain-spout,  to  the  great  joy  and  amid  the  peals  of  laughter  of  the  boys 
assembled  in  the  yard.  Kharlof  shook  his  fist  at  the  fugitives,  and 
returning  to  his  gable,  began  to  shake  it  again,  resuming  his  chant. 
Suddenly  he  stopped. — "  Maximouchka,  friend  of  my  heart,"  he  cried, 
"is  that  you  I  see?" 

I  turned  round.  The  little  Cossack  Maximka  was  standing  in  front 
of  a  group  of  peasants,  and  now  came  forward,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear.     His  master  the  saddler  had  probably  given  him  a  holiday. 

"  Come  here,  Maximouchka,  my  faithful  servant !  Come,  we  will 
defend  ourselves  together  against  the  villainous  Tatars  and  the  Polish 
bandits."  Maximka,  still  grinning,  was  about  to  climb  up ;  but  they 
seized  him  and  dragged  him  back,  heaven  knows  why,  for  he  could 
have  been  of  but  little  assistance  to  Kharlof  "  Ah,  that's  your  way, 
is  it?"  he  cried,  attacking  the  rafters  again. 

"Vikenti  Ossipitch,"  said  Slotkine  to  Lizinski,  "let  me  fire  at  him 
only  to  frighten  him.     My  gun  is  only  loaded  with  snipe-shot." 

Lizinski  had  not  the  time  to  answer  him :  the  beams  of  the  gable, 
furiously  shaken  by  the  iron  hands  of  Kharlof,  cracked,  toppled 
over,  and  finally  fell  crashing  into  the  yard,  carrying  with  them 
Kharlof  himself,  who  had  lost  his  balance  and  fell  with  all  his  weight 
upon  the  ground.     A   cry  of  horror   burst   from    all.     Kharlof  lay 
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stretched  out  with  his  face  downwards.  The  heavy  ridge-pole  of  the 
roof  had  come  down  with  the  gable,  and  had  fallen  across  his 
shoulders. 

They  ran  up,  lifted  off  the  beam,  and  turned  him  over  on  his  back. 
His  face  was  lifeless ;  he  had  ceased  to  breathe,  and  blood  was 
oozing  from  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  "  It  is  all  over,"  murmured 
the  peasants  who  had  gathered  round.  They  ran  to  the  well  for 
water,  and  dashed  a  bucket-full  over  his  head.  The  mud  and  dust 
were  washed  off,  but  there  was  no  movement  perceptible.  A  bench 
was  brought  and  placed  against  the  house.  With  great  labor  they 
lifted  him  to  a  sitting  position  upon  it,  leaning  his  head  against  the 
wall.  The  little  Cossack  Maximka  approached,  kneeled  on  one  knee, 
and  lifted  in  his  two  hands  the  left  hand  of  his  old  master.  Pale  as 
death,  Evlampia  came  and  stood  before  her  father,  gazing  at  him  with 
wide-open  fixed  eyes.  Neither  Anna  nor  Slotkine  dared  to  approach, 
but  remained  silent  in  a  sort  of  gloomy  terror.  Presently  a  kind  of 
bubbling  noise  was  heard  in  the  throat  of  Kharlof,  as  of  a  man  who 
strangles  in  drinking ;  then  he  made  a  feeble  movement  with  his 
right  arm,  opened  one  eye,  his  right,  and  having  cast  a  stupefied  look 
around,  as  if  he  were  intoxicated,  he  stammered, — "  Shat — tered  !  " 
Then,  after  a  pause  — "  there  it  is,  the  black  colt !  "  A  flood  of  thick 
blood  gushed  from  his  mouth,  and  a  shiver  passed  through  his 
whole  frame. 

"This  is  the  end,"  I  thought;  but  Kharlof  again  opened  his  right 
eye,  the  left  all  the  time  remaining  closed,  like  that  of  a  corpse,  cast 
a  look  at  Evlampia,  and  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice  said,  "  It  is  you, 
daughter ;  I  " —  Lizinski  beckoned  the  priest  who  was  still  on  the  steps. 
The  old  man  hastened,  but  his  trembling  limbs  were  entangled  in  his 
long  surplice.  Suddenly  a  frightful  convulsion  shook  the  whole  frame 
of  Kharlof,  and  extended  upwards  to  his  face.  The  face  of  Evlampia 
was  distorted  at  the  same  moment  as  if  she  shared  her  father's  agony. 
Maximka  crossed  himself.  I  was  frightened,  and  running  to  the  gate, 
hid  my  face  against  one  of  the  posts.  At  this  moment  a  low  murmur 
ran  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  I  understood  that  Kharlof  had  ceased 
to  live.     The  heavy  beam  had  broken  his  spine. 

What  was  it  he  wanted  to  say  in  his  last  moments  ?  I  asked  myself, 
as  I  rode  home  :  "  I  curse  you,"  or  "  I  forgive  you  "  ?  Although  the 
rain  was  falling  again,  I  rode  at  a  walk,  wrapped  up  in  my  own 
thoughts.  Souvenir  had  gone  on  one  of  the  telegas  which  Lizinski 
had  brought.  Young  and  light-hearted  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  by  the  sudden  and  profound  effect  produced  in  all  these 
hearts  by  the  unexpected  —  or  even  expected  —  appearance  of  death  ; 
by  its  solemnity,  and  what  I  may  call  its  sincerity,  I  had  been 
deeply  moved,  and  yet  my  boyish  glance  had  noted  many  things : 
how  Slotkine  quickly  and  stealthily  threw  away  his  gun  as  if  it  had 
been  a  stolen  thing  ;  how  his  wife  and  he  suddenly  became  the  objects 
of  general  silent  reprobation,  and  how  all  drew  away  from  them,  leaving 
them  standing  alone. 

This  reprobation  did  not  extend  to  Evlampia,  though  she  was  not 
less  culpable  than  her  sister ;  indeed  she  had  even  excited  a  certain 
pity  when  she  fell,  an  inert  mass,   at  the  feet  of  her  dead  father. 
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Still,  all  felt  that  she  was  a  guilty  creature.  "Injustice  to  the  old 
man,"  said  a  gray-headed  peasant,  leaning,  like  an  antique  judge,  with 
both  hands  and  with  his  chin,  from  which  flowed  a  long  gray  beard, 
resting  on  his  long  staff.  "The  sin  is  on  your  souls."  Injustice! 
This  word  was  at  once  accepted  by  all  as  a  sentence  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal.  It  was  the  voice  of  their  conscience.  I  felt  it  also, 
as  I  stood  holding  in  my  hand  my  cap,  which  I  had  instinctively 
taken  off  in  the  presence  of  death.  I  also  noticed  that  at  first  Slotkine 
did  not  venture  to  give  any  orders.  Without  any  reference  to  him, 
they  took  up  the  body  and  carried  it  to  the  house.  Without  address- 
ing a  word  to  him,  the  priest  went  to  the  church  for  things  that  he 
needed,  and  the  starosta  sent  off  a  telega  to  the  town  to  notify  the  au- 
thorities. As  for  Anna,  when  she  ordered  a  samovar  to  be  heated  to 
wash  the  body,  it  was  not  with  her  habitual  tone  of  authority,  but 
almost, in  an  entreaty,  and  she  was  answered  roughly. 

But  I  kept  asking  myself:  What  was  it  he  wanted  to  say  to  his 
daughter  ?  Was  it  a  curse,  or  was  it  forgiveness  ?  I  concluded  at 
last  that  he  had  forgiven  her  ;  and  felt  relief  at  the  thought. 

Three  days  later  Kharlof 's  funeral  took  place,  the  cost  being  de- 
frayed by  my  mother,  who,  greatly  afflicted  at  his  death,  ordered  that 
no  expense  should  be  spared.  She  herself  did  not  go  to  the  church, 
not  wishing,  she  said,  to  see  the  three  guilty  ones ;  but  she  sent  me 
with  Lizinski  and  Gitkof,  whom  from  that  time  she  treated  like  an  old 
woman.  Souvenir  was  formally  forbidden  to  appear  in  her  sight ; 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  she  treated  him  with  sternness,  calling 
him  the  assassin  of  her  friend.  He  felt  this  treatment  acutely,  and 
used  to  walk  up  and  down  for  hours,  on  tip-toe,  in  the  chamber  next 
to  my  mother's.  He  seemed  a  prey  to  a  sort  of  ignoble  melancholy  ; 
and  shivered  almost  incessantly,  muttering,  "  pardon,  pardon  !  " 

During  the  ceremonies  at  church,  Slotkine  seemed  to  have  recovered 
himself;  he  behaved  as  usual,  and  took  watchful  care  that  there  should 
be  no  unnecessary  expenditure,  even  though  it  did  not  come  out  of  his 
pocket.  Maximka,  clad  in  a  new  jacket,  a  present  from  my  mother, 
had  slipped  in  among  the  singers,  with  whom  he  intoned  the  hymns 
in  a  tenor  of  such  piercing  shrillness  that  none  could  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  attachment  to  the  deceased.  The  two  sisters  were  there, 
dressed  in  mourning,  and  wearing  an  air  rather  of  uneasiness  than 
affliction,  especially  Evlampia.  Anna  had  assumed  a  humble  contrite 
expression  ;  but  she  had  no  appearance  of  weeping,  but  continually 
passed  her  long  thin  hand  over  her  hair.  At  intervals  Evlampia 
seemed  to  sink  into  a  gloomy  reverie. 

The  general  look  of  fixed  reprobation  that  I  had  remarked  at  the 
time  of  Kharlof 's  death,  was  still  visible  on  all  faces,  in  all  movements 
and  glances  ;  but  it  had  become,  not  less  strong,  but  colder,  and,  as  it 
were,  more  indifferent.  One  might  have  said  that  these  people  all 
knew  that  the  great  sin  of  this  family  had  now  been  laid  before  the 
only  true  Judge,  and  that  they  had  no  need  further  to  disturb  them- 
selves about  it.  All  prayed  with  fervor  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased, 
of  the  man  whom  they  had  loved  but  little  and  feared  much  during 
his  life  —  but  his  death  had  been  so  sudden  and  unforeseen  ! 

"  If  he  had  only  been  fond  of  drink,"  said  one  peasant  to  another 
on  the  steps  of  the  church. 
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"  It  is  possible  to  be  drunk  without  drinking,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Yes,  injustice  has  been  done,"  said  the  first. 

"Injustice,"  all  around  him  repeated. 

"Yet  he  was  a  hard  master  to  you,"  I  remarked  to  a  man  whom  I 
recognised  as  one  of  Kharlof  s  serfs. 

"That  does  not  alter  the  injustice  that  has  been  done  him,"  he 
answered. 

At  the  grave  Evlampia  showed  the  same  absence  of  mind  :  she 
seemed  plunged  in  gloomy  abstraction.  I  remarked  that  she  treated 
Slotkine,  who  tried  once  or  twice  to  speak  to  her,  as  she  had  treated 
Gitkof,  and  even  worse. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  rumor  ran  that  Evlampia  Martinovna 
had  quitted  her  home  forever,  and  without  saying  whither  she  was 
going.  She  had  resigned  to  her  sister  all  her  portion  of  the  estate, 
only  taking  with  her  a  few  hundred  rubles. 

"The  good  Anna,"  said  my  mother,  when  she  heard  this  news, 
"  she  has  got  her  husband  back  now." 

Then  addressing  herself  to  Gitkof,  who  had  taken  Souvenir's  place 
at  her  piquet-table, — "  It  is  only  you  who  have  such  awkward  hands 
that  they  can  neither  take  nor  hold." 

Gitkof  heaved  a  sigh,  looking  at  his  large  hands  spread  out  on  the 
table. 

,   Not  long  afterwards,  my  mother  and  I  went  to  reside  at  Moscow, 
and  many  years  passed  ere  I  again  saw  any  of  the  family  of  Kharlof. 


When  I  again  met  Anna  Martinovna,  it  was  in  the  most  natural 
way  in  the  world.  After  my  mother's  death,  I  took  a  journey  to  our 
village,  where  I  had  not  been  for  fifteen  years,  and  while  there  was 
invited  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  meet  several  other  proprietors  in 
consultation  at  the  house  of  the  widow  Anna  Slotkine,  This  was  at 
the  time  when  the  division  of  the  common  seigniorial  lands  was  going 
on  with  a  tardiness  which  is  not  yet  forgotten.  The  news  of  the  death 
of  the  little  black-eyed  Jew  caused  me  no  regret,  I  confess  ;  and  I 
was  not  sorry  to  have  a  chance  of  seeing  his  widow.  She  enjoyed,  in 
all  our  district,  the  reputation  of  being  an  admirable  manager.  Indeed 
her  domain,  her  farms,  her  house  (I  looked  involuntarily  at  the  roof, 
which  was  now  covered  with  sheet-iron)  all  exhibited  the  most  perfect 
order.  All  was  arranged,  swept  clean,  painted  fresh  :  one  might  have 
supposed  that  the  mistress  was  a  German. 

Anna  herself  had  certainly  grown  older ;  but  that  peculiar  charm 
of  hers,  that  dry  mischievous  way  which  had  so  taken  my  fancy  once, 
had  not  altogether  left  her.  Her  toilette  was  rustic,  but  in  good 
taste.  She  received  us  with  courtesy,  and  when  she  greeted  me,  who 
had  been  a  witness  of  that  dreadful  catastrophe,  she  never  moved  an 
eyelid.  She  made  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  her  mother,  her  father,. 
her  sister,  or  her  husband.  She  had  two  daughters,  both  pretty,  light 
graceful  figures  with  amiable  faces,  and  an  expression  at  once  gay 
and  caressing  in  their  black  eyes ;  and  a  son  who  resembled  his  father 
too  strongly,  but  was  really  a  very  handsome  boy. 
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During  the  discussion  between  the  proprietors,  Anna's  bearing  was 
calm  and  full  of  dignity.  Showing  neither  excessive  obstinacy  nor 
excessive  avidity,  there  was  no  one  better  understood  their  interest, 
or  who  knew  how  to  explain  and  defend  their  rights  in  a  more  con- 
vincing manner.  All  the  laws  bearing  upon  the  business,  and  even 
the  ministerial  circulars,  she  had  studied  and  mastered.  She  spoke 
but  little,  and  in  a  soft  voice ;  but  every  word  was  to  the  point.  The 
final  result  of  this  conference  was  that  we  all  gave  in  to  her  wishes, 
and  made  concessions  at  which  we  were  afterwards  astonished.  On 
returning,  two  gentlemen  publicly  declared  that  they  considered  them- 
selves fools.     All  were  growling  and  dissatisfied. 

"  Is  she  not  a  clever  one,  that  woman  ?  "  asked  one. 

"  She  is  a  cunning  hussy,  that  is  what  she  is,"  said  another,  less 
delicate  in  his  expressions.  "As  the  old  saying  has  it,  she  makes  you 
a  very  soft  bed,  but  it  is  hard  sleeping  in  it." 

"And  how  niggardl}^,"  said  another.  "A  spoonful  of  caviar,  and  a 
little  glass  of  brandy  to  each  :  that  is  what  she  calls  hospitality !  " 

"What  could  you  expect  from  that  woman? "  said  one  who  had  not 
spoken.     "  Who  does  not  know  that  she  poisoned  her  husband  ?  " 

To  my  astonishment,  no  one  protested  against  this  horrible  accu- 
sation. I  was  still  more  confounded  in  seeing  that  all,  whatever  their 
tho4ghts,  treated  Anna  with  the  deepest  respect.  The  justice  of  the 
peace  became  quite  poetical  when  he  spoke  of  her.  "  She  is  a  Semi- 
ramis,"  he  cried,  "or  a  Catherine  the  Great.  A  model  for  the  obedi- 
ence of  her  peasants ;  a  model  for  the  education  of  her  children. 
What  a  head,  what  a  brain  !  " 

Serniramis  or  Catherine  aside,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  widow 
Slotkine  was  leading  a  most  enviable  life.  Her  family,  her  surround- 
ings, herself,  all  wore  an  air  of  contentment,  the  happy  serenity  of 
perfect  physical  and  moral  health.  As  to  how  far  she  had  deserved 
this  happiness,  that  is  another  question  ;  and  besides  we  only  ask 
these  questions  when  we  are  young.  Everything  in  the  world,  good 
as  well  as  bad,  is  bestowed  upon  man  less  in  accordance  with  his 
deserts  than  by  virtue  of  inflexible  laws,  not  yet  understood,  but 
logical. 

I  asked  the  justice  about  Evlampia.  After  her  disappearance  she 
had  not  been  heard  from,  and  was  believed  to  be  dead.  And  yet  I 
am  convinced  that  I  once  met  her.     The  circumstances  were  these : 

About  four  years  later  than  my  last  interview  with  Anna,  I  had 
gone  to  spend  the  summer  at  Mourino,  a  little  village  near  St.  Peters- 
burg. At  this  time  there  was  good  shooting  near  the  village,  and  I 
went  out  with  my  gun  almost  every  day.  I  had  for  a  companion  a 
man  of  St.  Petersburg  named  Vikoulof,  a  very  good  fellow,  and 
sensible  enough,  but  who  had  led,  as  he  said,  "  a  pretty  wild  life." 
Where  had  he  not  been,  and  what  had  he  not  been  ?  Nothing  could 
ever  surprise  him ;  and  he  only  cared  for  two  things  :  shooting  and 
brandy. 

One  day,  on  our  way  back  to  Mourino,  we  happened  to  pass  by  an 
isolated  building  situated  near  a  cross-roads,  and  surrounded  by  a 
close  and  lofty  paling.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  noticed 
this  house  :  it  had  something  mysterious,  rusty,  dumb  about  it,  which 
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suggested  ideas  of  a  prison  or  a  hospital.  From  the  road  one  could 
onl}'  see  the  high  peaked  roof,  painted  of  a  dark  color.  There  was 
but  one  gate  to  the  paling,  and  that  seemed  to  be  barricaded.  No 
noise  was  ever  heard  there  ;  and  yet  the  house  was  not  deserted :  it 
was  plain  that  there  were  inhabitants  in  it.  As  for  the  rest,  it  might 
have  resisted  a  siege,  it  was  so  massively  built. 

"  What  sort  of  a  fortress  is  that  ?  "  I  asked  my  companion. 

Vikoulof  winked  with  a  meaning  look.  "A  queer  house  indeed! 
It  pays  a  good  revenue  to  the  ispraviiik  of  the  district." 

"  How  so  }  " 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  talk  of  the  sect  of  raskolnik  [old  believers] 
and  of  those  of  them  called  khlisti,  who  live  without  priests?" 

"Certainly." 

"  Well,  it  is  here  that  their  principal  head,  their  Mother  lives." 

"A  woman?" 

"Yes  ;  a  mother.  They  call  her  a  holy  virgin.  They  say  that  she 
is  very  severe  ;  a  real  general.  She  handles  thousands  and  thousands 
of  rubles.  Ah,  if  it  was  in  my  power,  I  would  hang  all  their  '  holy 
virgins  ' ;  but  what  can  you  do  ?  " 

Vikoulof 's  words  remained  in  my  memory.  Often  afterwards  I 
went  out  of  my  way  expressly  to  pass  the  mysterious  house.  One  day 
as  I  was  passing  its  solitary  gate,  to  my  amazement  I  heard  the 
wooden  bolt  drawn,  the  key  creaked  in  the  lock,  and  the  gate  slowly 
opened.  A  splendid  horse,  his  head  adorned  with  a  bright-colored 
douga,  appeared,  and  a  light  telega,  like  those  used  by  wealthy  mer- 
chants, emerged  from  the  court  and  turned  into  the  road.  On  the 
cushion  nearest  me  sat  a  man  about  thirty  years  old,  of  a  remarkably 
handsome  and  regular  face.  He  was  dressed  in  a  neat  black  caftan, 
and  wore  a  black  cap  which  covered  his  face  down  to  the  eyes ;  and 
with  a  certain  dignity  he  handled  the  reins  and  managed  his  powerful 
horse.  By  his  side  was  seated  a  woman  of  tall  stature,  erect  as  a 
lance,  dressed  in  a  short  pelisse  of  olive  velvet,  and  a  skirt  of  some 
blue  woollen  stuff.  A  rich  black  shawl  covered  her  head.  Her  two 
white  hands  were  gravely  crossed  on  her  breast.  The  telega  turned 
suddenly,  so  that  the  woman  was  brought  quite  close  to  me.  She 
made  a  movement,  and  I  recognised  Evlampia,  Kharlof's  daughter. 

I  recognised  her  in  an  instant,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt;  for  I 
have  never  seen  eyes  like  hers,  nor  such  lips,  at  once  so  haughty  and 
so  sensual.  Her  face  had  grown  longer,  her  skin  had  lost  some  of 
its  freshness  and  showed  a  few  wrinkles,  but  it  was  her  expression 
that  had  changed  the  most.  It  would  be  hard  to  describe  its  cast  of 
severe  and  proud  assurance.  It  was  not  merely  the  calm  enjoyment 
of  power  which  breathed  from  all  her  features,  but  the  satiety  of  it. 
In  the  careless  glance  which  she  let  fall  upon  me,  might  be  read  the 
habit  of  meeting  everywhere  nothing  but  submission  without  reply. 
Evidently  this  woman  lived  surrounded  not  by  sectaries  but  by  slaves  : 
evidently  she  no  longer  remembered  the  time  when  her  lightest  wish 
was  not  equivalent  to  a  command.  I  pronounced  her  name  aloud  : 
she  started  with  a  slight  shiver,  and  looked  at  me  again,  not  with  fear 
but  with  a  disdainful  indignation  as  if  she  had  said :  "Who  is  it  dares 
to  accost  me  ?  " 
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She  pronounced  a  single  word,  almost  without  opening  her  lips  ; 
the  man  at  her  side  struck  the  horse  with  the  reins,  he  went  off  in  a 
trot,  and  the  telega  disappeared.  From  that  day  I  have  never  again 
seen  Evlampia :  I  can  not  even  imagine  how  the  daughter  of  Kharlof 
became  a  holy  virgin  among  the  Khlisti.  Who  knows  ? —  perhaps  she 
has  by  this  time  founded  a  new  sect  called  the  sect  of  Evlampia  : 
such  things  have  been  known  in  Russia. 

This  is  what  I  had  to  tell  you  of  my  Lear  of  the  Steppe,  of  his  life 
and  of  his  family. 

The  narrator  ceased,  and  we  took  leave  of  each  other. 
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A  "^^  y°^  ^"^^  y°^  ^^^  "°^  afraid,  girls  ? " 
±\_     "  Quite  sure,  ma'am,"  I  responded,  as  valiantly  as  I  could, 
but  I  fear  my  voice  would  have  betrayed  the  tremors  of  my  soul  if 
Mrs.  Marchmont  had  not  been  too  much  preoccupied  to  notice  it. 

Mrs.  Marchmont  stood  near  the  old-fashioned  fire-place,  drawing 
on  her  gloves  in  a  rather  nervous  manner  for  so  self-reliant  a  person  ; 
but  woe  to  the  unlucky  individual  who  might  have  dared  to  suggest 
either  that  Mrs.  Marchmont  was  nervous,  or  could  possibly  be  so 
under  any  combination  of  circumstances !  Therefore,  though  her 
fingers  trembled  visibly,  and  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  were  carelessly 
tied,  and  her  shawl  was  pinned  somewhat  awry,  neither  Jennie  nor 
myself  would  have  ventured  to  hint  that  she  was  otherwise  than 
"perfectly  calm  and  collected";  much  less  would  we  have  dared  to 
confess  the  state  of  our  own  feelings  at  the  moment. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  this  necessity  should  have  arisen,  my  dears," 
she  went  on  to  say.  "  It  really  distresses  me  to  "be  obliged  to  leave 
you  so  unceremoniously,  and  so  soon  after  your  arrival  too ;  but  the 
case  is  urgent.  It  is  poor  Stephen's  only  son,  and  his  wife  is,  of 
course,  quite  unequal  to  the  occasion;  she  always  is  helpless  in  an 
emergency.  So  you  must  do  the  best  you  can,  and  make  yourselves 
quite  at  home,  and  as  happy  as  possible.  Leah  will  sleep  on  the  floor 
in  the  dressing-room,  and  you  can  always  summon  Isaac  by  ringing 
the  large  bell  that  stands  on  the  shelf  in  my  closet ;  but  I  trust  that 
nothing  short  of  some  great  emergency,  such  as  the  house  being  on 
fire,  would  induce  you  to  resort  to  it.  There  is  really  nothing  to  cause 
a  moment's  uneasiness  to  two  such  sensible  girls  as  yourselves." 

We  promised  readily  enough  not  to  touch  the  bell,  though  in  our 
secret  souls  we  were  rejoiced  to  think  that  we  had  such  a  loud-tongued 
ally  at  hand. 
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"  Here  are  the  keys,  Ruth ;  as  the  eldest,  I  leave  you  in  charge  of 
everything,  especially  of  Jennie.  And  consider  yourselves  at  liberty 
to  examine  everything  which  these  keys  will  open  :  you  may  find  it 
pleasant  to  look  over  the  contents  of  some  of  these  old  presses  if  a 
rainy  day  should  keep  you  indoors." 

*'  Oh,  thank  you  !  "  we  cried  in  chorus  ;  for  the  rambling  old  house 
abounded  in  dark,  mysterious-looking  closets,  curious  cabinets,  and 
quaint,  old-fashioned  presses.     We  wished  it  would  rain  immediately. 

"But  how  long  will  you  be  gone,  Mrs.  Marchmont?"  I  asked 
faintly ;  for  the  weather  was  very  bright,  and  it  struck  me  that  the 
possibility  of  a  rainy  day  implied  the  possibility  of  a  long  absence. 

"  I  cannot  tell  at  all,  Ruth,"  she  answered,  rather  tartly ;  "  Minna's 
note  was  perfectly  vague  ;  but  as  the  messenger's  horse  was  in  a  foam, 
I  conclude  he  was  ordered  to  ride  fast,  which  looks  as  if  the  illness 
were  really  serious  —  Stephen's  favorite  horse  too!  It  was  just  like 
Minna !  Of  course  I  shall  remain  until  the  child  is  out  of  danger. 
I  may  return  in  two  or  three  days,  I  may  be  absent  a  week  or  more  ; 
but  I  shall  send  Adam  over  every  day  to  inquire  how  you  are.  I 
wish  I  could  take  you  with  me,  but  the  house  is  so  small  that  I  know 
Minna  would  find  it  impossible  to  accommodate  you." 

A  few  moments'  silence  ensued,  during  which  Jennie  walked  to  the 
open  window. 

"  Is  the  carriage  not  coming  yet,  my  dear  ?  I  cannot^imagine  what 
makes  Adam  so  dilatory  to-day." 

Here  was  another  proof  for  us  that  Mrs.  Marchmont  was  upset  by 
the  hurry  and  the  summons.  The  carriage  had  been  ordered  at  ten, 
but  Mrs.  Marchmont  was  ready  at  least  fifteen  minutes  before  that 
hour  —  she  who  was  punctuality  itself,  never  five  minutes  too  early 
nor  five  minutes  too  late.  But  it  was  a  triumph  that  we  could  not 
enjoy  publicly. 

"Here  it  comes  now,"  said  Jennie,  as  the  heavy  coach,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  sleek,  over-fed  bays,  made  its  appearance  round  the  corner, 
and  rolled  slowly  up  to  the  door. 

Maum  Leah  was  in  waiting,  with  the  carpet-bag,  extra  shawls,  and 
all  the  apparatus  of  a  journey.  On  one  side  of  the  steps  stood  three 
or  four  of  the  younger  servants,  the  girls  in  irreproachably  clean 
calico  dresses  and  blue  checked  aprons,  the  boys  in  dark  suits  and 
white  aprons,  all  come  "to  tell  Missis  good-bye."  On  the  other 
side  stood  old  Isaac,  ready  to  assist  his  mistress  into  the  carriage. 

Mrs.  Marchmont  kissed  Jennie  and  myself  on  the  forehead,  and 
we  went  down  the  high  stone  steps  with  her.  The  shawls  and  bundles 
were  packed  in  after  her,  the  door  was  shut  with  a  clang,  the  girls 
bobbed  "curtseys,"  and  the  boys  pulled  their  front  locks,  Mrs. 
Marchmont  put  her  head  out  once  more  to  cry,  "  Take  care  of  your- 
selves, girls  !  Leah,  take  good  care  of  the  young  ladies  !  " — and  the 
carriage  rolled  off,  the  fat  sides  of  the  horses  shining  in  the  sun. 

We  stood  and  looked  after  it  until  it  disappeared  round  the  curve 
of  the  avenue,  and  then  went  back  into  the  house  with  a  strangely 
blank  feeling.  We  realised  now  that  we,  two  girls  of  seventeen  and 
twenty,  w^ere  left  alone  in  that  large  gloomy  house,  miles  away  from 
any  neighbor :  for  though  Mansfield  had  been  one  of  the  earliest 
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settled  plantations  in  that  section  of  country,  it  was  also,  owing  to  its 
situation,  one  of  the  most  isolated.  We  remembered  our  approach 
to  it  through  a  gloomy,  tangled  swamp,  and  felt  as  if  we  were  at  the 
end  of  the  world.  It  was  only  two  days  since  our  arrival,  and  of 
course  we  were  strangers  to  the  place  and  the  neighborhood  —  though 
we  knew  Mrs.  Marchmont  well,  as  she  spent  her  summers  in  the  city. 
My  mother  and  herself  had  been  friends  in  childhood,  and  we  had 
often  heard  about  Mansfield  —  indeed,  we  had  often  been  promised  a 
visit  there  —  yet,  from  the  exigencies  of  school,  and  my  mother's  deli- 
cate health,  we  had  never  before  been  able  to  accomplish  it.  But 
this  winter  everything  had  been  favorable  to  our  wishes.  It  "hap- 
pened" that  my  father  was  called  on  business  to  one  of  the  large 
cities  further  South,  and  the  journey  with  him,  every  one  said,  would 
be  "  the  very  thing  "  for  my  mother  —  if  only  they  knew  what  to  do 
with  Jennie  and  myself  At  this  point  Mrs.  Marchmont  "happened  " 
to  come  to  the  city  for  a  few  days,  and  declaring  that  "now  was  her 
opportunity,"  packed  us  into  her  lumbering  coach  (neither  railroad 
nor  steamboat  passed  within  reach  of  Mansfield),  and  set  out  on  her 
fifty  miles'  journey.  A  visit  to  Mansfield  had  been  the  dream  and 
the  ambition  of  our  lives  ;  and  here  we  were  at  last !  and  we  sat  and 
rocked  ourselves  in  the  two  great  rocking-chairs,  and  found  our  fair 
apple  nothing  but  dust  and  ashes  within. 

From  these  gloomy  thoughts  we  were  roused  by  the  entrance  of 
Isaac. 

"  What  would  you  be  pleased  to  order  for  dinner,  Miss  Ruth  ?  " 

Dinner  !  We  looked  at  each  other  blankly ;  we  had  no  experience 
in  ordering  dinners.  At  home  my  father  always  ordered  the  dinner 
himself  when  my  mother  was  not  able  to  do  so,  for  somehow  they 
would  look  upon  us  as  children  still. 

"  Well,  go  on,  Ruth,"  said  Jennie,  mischievously. 

"What  would  you  like,  Jennie.''  " 

"  Oh,  anything  ;  I  am  not  hard  to  please." 

"What  is  there  to  have?"  I  said  to  Isaac,  trying  to  look  as  if  I 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  order  a  dinner  in  a  place  where  there 
was  no  market. 

"Anything  you  choose,  ma'am  —  fresh  fish,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
fowls,  guinea-fowls ;  or  I  can  have  a  sheep  killed,  ma'am,  if  you  like 
butcher's  meat  better." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  I  said.  It  seemed  too  terrible  to  shed  the  blood  of  a 
whole  sheep  for  us  ;  besides  we  did  really  prefer  poultry.  "  Let  me 
see.     Fish,  of  course,  boiled,  and  a  turkey  ;  that  will  do." 

"  And  baked  sweet  potatoes,  Ruth,"  put  in  Jennie. 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course,  baked  sweet  potatoes." 

"  And  for  dessert,  ma'am  ?  "  inquired  the  respectful  Isaac. 

"  Oh,  any  little  thing,"  I  replied,  now  completely  at  my  wits'  end. 

"  Something  of  milk  or  cream,"  suggested  Jennie,  who  was  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  dairy  contained  an  unlimited  supply  of  these 
dainties;  "whipped  cream,  for  instance." 

"Yes,  ma'am.  And  now.  Miss  Ruth,  the  cook  is  ready  if  it  suits 
you  to  go  into  the  store-room." 

"  Good  gracious  !  must  I  go  into  the  store-room  too !  "  I  e.\claimed. 
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" Well,  ma'am,  jist  as  you  please;  but  Miss  always  sees  to  givin' 
out  dinner  herself." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  go  then.  Come,  Jennie,  don't  you  wish  to  go 
too  ? "  and  off  we  went  under  the  guidance  of  Isaac,  and  were 
initiated  into  the  various  mysteries  of  store-room,  pantry  and  cellar. 
When  we  returned,  our  feelings  were  a  curious  compound  of  added 
wisdom,  complete  bewilderment,  and  unbounded  admiration  at  the 
neatness,  order  and  method  displayed  in  Mrs.  Marchmont's  domestic 
arrangements. 

The  door  stood  invitingly  open,  and  the  sunshine  and  soft  air  of 
early  spring  lured  us  into  the  piazza.  Here  yellow  jessamine,  now  in 
full  bloom,  climbed  the  pillars  and  wandered  over  the  stone  balus- 
trades of  the  broad  steps,  a  little  bird  warbled  a  few  notes  in  the  top 
of  an  adjacent  tree,  the  grass  on  the  lawn  was  green,  and  the  large 
magnolia  leaves  glistened  in  the  sun  ;  altogether  we  felt  refreshed 
and  cheerful.  It  was  not  easy  to  be  gloomy  in  the  sunshine, 
especially  at  our  age. 

We  enjoyed  it  all  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  Jennie 
suddenly  clapped  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  how  delightful  everything  is  !  "  she  cried,  "  Let  us  go  and 
explore,  Ruth  ;  Mrs.  Marchmont  said  we  might." 

"By  all  means,"  I  answered;  "but  which  shall  we  explore  first, 
house  or  grounds  ?  " 

Jennie,  who  was  now  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  paused 
hesitatingly,  plucked  a  spray  of  jessamine,  glanced  from  the  sunny 
lawn  and  the  shining  leaves  back  to  the  dark,  stately  old  mansion, 
then  to  the  lawn  again, 

"  I  declare  I  don't  know,  Ruth.  The  house  looks  so  mysterious 
that  I  should  dearly  love  to  go  over  it,  and  yet  the  air  is  so  delightful." 

"  I  think  we  should  have  a  plan,"  I  said,  with  a  lingering  memory 
of  orderly  shelves  full  of  pickle-jars  and  preserve-jars  and  pots  of 
marmalade;  "then  we  shall  always  know  what  to  do  next." 

So  Jennie  and  I  sat  down  on  the  steps  and  arranged  our  plan  of 
campaign.  First  we  were  to  explore  the  grounds,  which  were  quite 
extensive,  and  the  gardens  ;  next  we  were  to  request  Maum  Leah  to 
show  us  over  the  house.  This  was  to  be  merely  a  cursory  survey  ; 
we  would  go  more  into  detail  afterwards.  Then  dinner.  After  dinner 
a  walk,  and  after  tea  we  would  sit  by  the  fire  and  talk,  or  read  if  we 
preferred  it.  The  next  day  we  would  "  do  "  the  dairy  and  the  poultry- 
yard,  examine  one  or  two  old  presses  indoors,  take  another  walk,  and 
so  on. 

"  How  cold-blooded  you  are,  Ruth !  "  was  Jennie's  flattering  com- 
ment, as  we  took  our  wide  straw-hats  and  proceeded  to  put  our  plan 
in  execution. 

From  the  lawn,  which  was  by  far  the  brightest  and  most  cheerful- 
looking  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  house,  we  entered  the 
shrubbery.  This  was  kept  in  perfect  order,  as  indeed  was  everything 
else  on  the  plantation ;  but  the  great  size  to  which  most  of  the  trees 
and  hedges  had  grown  lessened  the  amount  of  sunshine,  and  an  air 
of  gloom  was  thus  cast  over  the  whole.  We  were  glad  to  escape 
into  the  old-fashioned  flower-garden  with  its  straight  but  sunny  walks, 
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whence  we  could  watch  the  crows  flying  over  the  distant  corn-fields, 
and  the  nearer  flocks  of  pigeons  wheeling  through  the  air  and  alighting 
on  the  roofs. 

On  our  return  to  the  house  we  found  Maum  Leah  quite  ready  and 
willing  to  escort  us  from  garret  to  cellar  if  we  wished,  and  to  give  us 
the  name  of  each  of  the  numerous  rooms  and  the  history  of  every 
former  occupant  if  we  had  had  time  to  listen.  Inclination  to  listen  we 
had  in  abundance,  but  the  dinner-hour  was  approaching,  and  we  felt 
that  we  owed  it  to  ourselves  to  explore,  however  hastily,  this  portion 
of  our  domain  on  the  first  day.  What  a  bewildering  number  of  rooms 
and  passages  and  closets  there  seemed  to  be,  and  how  curiously 
arranged  !  With  the  large  drawing-room,  the  dining-room  and  the 
library  we  were  already  acquainted,  and  also  with  Mrs.  Marchmont's 
room,  which  was  opposite  to  our  own.  Now  we  went  up  and  down 
staircases  and  unexpected  steps,  and  saw  the  East  room  and  the 
Yellow  room  and  the  West  room  and  the  Walnut  room,  and  "  Miss 
'Lisbeth's  "  room,  and  various  others  that  I  have  forgotten,  nearly  all 
furnished  with  dark  old  mahogany.  In  each  was  a  large  four-post 
bed  with  curtains  of  bright-patterned  chintz.  At  many  of  the  win- 
dows the  branches  of  the  trees  outside  seemed  to  tap  against  the 
panes  and  demand  admittance  for  the  fresh  air.  But  Maum  Leah 
said  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  that  the  air  got  in  sometimes,  for  they 
were  all  aired  in  turn,  those  over  the  dining-room  and  library,  used 
by  Mrs.  Marchmont  as  guest-chambers,  every  day,  those  that  were 
less  frequently  occupied,  twice  a-week,  and  those  at  the  furthest 
extremity  of  the  corridor,  where  no  one  ever  slept,  four  or  five  times 
a  year.  "  Miss  'Lisbeth's  "  room  pleased  us  more  than  all ;  such  an 
air  of  mystery  seemed  to  pervade  it.  We  had  not  time  then  to 
examine  it  fully,  but  promised  ourselves  to  do  so  upon  the  very  first 
opportunity. 

The  dinner  seemed  very  grand  when  we  seated  ourselves  opposite 
to  each  other  at  table  :  the  soup  (which  I  had  forgotten  to  order,  but 
which  nevertheless  appeared)  and  the  fish  were  easily  managed,  but 
with  the  turkey  the  carving-knife  came  into  play,  and  here  we  were 
utterly  helpless.  I  looked  hopelessly  at  Jennie,  then  at  the  carving- 
knife,  then  at  the  turkey,  plunged  the  fork  desperately  in,  and 
paused.  But  here  Isaac  fortunately  took  pity  on  us ;  his  dignity  re- 
laxed to  the  extent  of  a  grim  smile,  and  he  not  only  carved  the  turkey 
for  us,  but  thenceforward  caused  the  chariot-wheels  of  our  housekeeping 
to  run  much  more  smoothly,  by  means  of  judicious  hints  and  sugges- 
tions. 

Dinner  over,  we  strolled  along  the  avenue.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  to  be  seen  here,  and  Jennie  felt  rather  disappointed  that 
we  had  met  with  no  adventure,  nothing  even  mysterious-looking,  to 
carry  out  the  impression  produced  upon  our  minds  by  the  house  and 
shrubbery. 

We  had  tea  in  the  library,  a  pleasant  modern  room  in  which  Mrs. 
Marchmont  generally  sat ;  the  large  drawing-room  never  being  used 
except  on  state  occasions. 

"  How  cosy  it  is  !  "  said  Jennie,  glancing  round  her  when  Isaac  had 
removed  the  tea-equipage  and  left  us  to  our  own  devices;  "there  is 
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nothing  ancient  or  weird-looking  here,  at  least.  How  thankful  I  am 
that  we  are  not  obliged  to  sit  in  that  great,  shadowy  dining-room  ;  or 
worse  still,  in  that  stiff  drawing-room,  where  one  almost  expects  to  see 
a  lady  in  brocade,  or  a  gentleman  with  diamond  shoe-buckles  and  a 
wig,  rise  up  from  the  sofa  and  salute  one !  I  should  be  afraid  to  sit 
in  either  room  :  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Jennie.     What  should  we  be  afraid  of  .^ " 

"Ghosts!"  said  Jennie,  poking  the  fire  as  she  spoke,  to  make  it 
blaze  more  brightly,  and  looking  as  if  she  was  half  afraid  of  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice. 

"  Ghosts  !     Nonsense  !     How  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?  " 

"  Ruth !  " —  solemnly  — "  I  tell  you  this  is  the  very  house  for  ghosts. 
I  am  sure  there  is  some  terrible  history  attached  to  it  —  everything  is 
so  dark  and  gloomy-looking.  And  upstairs  to-day,  did  you  not  notice 
what  a  cold  blast  rushed  past  us  as  we  entered  one  of  the  rooms  ?  I 
felt  it  on  my  cheek ;  and  I  am  certain  I  saw  the  hangings  of  the  bed 
stir  —  as  if  they  had  been  moved  by  some  invisible  hand,  you  know." 

"  Nonsense,  Jennie,"  I  said  again,  but  more  faintly  than  before. 
"  It  was  the  damp  air  of  the  room  :  it  had  been  shut  up  for  so  long." 

"Ah,  it  is  very  well  for  you  to  say  so.  Would  you  go  now  to  that 
old  room  at  the  end  of  the  long  corridor  ?  " 

"  No,  I  would  not,"  I  answered,  with  more  candor  than  valor. 

"  Ruth,  I  declare  I  would  not  go  through  one  of  those  long  ghostly 
corridors  for  anything.  Do  you  know,  even  in  broad  daylight  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  rustle  of  silk  along  the  walls  as  we  passed." 

"  Do  hush,  Jennie  !  "  I  pleaded. 

"  But  did  you  not  see  —  Oh,  zvhat  was  that  ?  " 

"What?"  I  demanded.     Cold  shivers  began  to  creep  over  me. 

"That  noise.     Steps." 

"  Where  t " 

"  On  the  front  piazza.  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed  as  the  wind  shook  one 
of  the  shutters. 

"That  is  nothing  but  the  wind,  Jennie." 

"  There  it  is  again  !  Oh,  Ruth,  do  ring  for  Isaac  to  lock  up,  and 
let  us  go  to  bed." 

"At  eight  o'clock!"  for  just  then  the  white  marble  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  tinkled  the  hour.  "  Indeed,  Jennie,  we  ought  not  to  be 
so  childish.  I  am  ashamed  to  let  that  respectable  Isaac  think  that 
we  are  frightened;  so  I  am  not  going  to  stir  until  half-past  nine." 

"  You  must  stay  by  yourself  then,  for  I  declare  I  am  afraid,"  said 
Jennie,  snatching  up  a  candle,  and  the  next  minute  I  heard  her  flying 
up  the  stairs  with  hasty  feet. 

I  took  a  book,  but  I  did  not  feel  like  reading  that  evening,  so  I 
drew  my  chair  directly  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  began  to  think  over  all 
that  had  happened  since  we  left  home.  How  long  ago  it  seemed ! 
Then  I  began  to  think  what  my  dear  propriety-loving  mother  would 
say  if  she  could  know  that  her  two  girls  had  been  left  by  themselves, 
and  I  bemoaned  myself  and  wondered  where  she  was :  far  out  at  sea, 
doubtless ;  and  then  I  imagined  all  manner  of  tempests,  shipwrecks, 
pirates  and  what  not,  so  that  by  the  time  the  welcome  chime  of  half- 
past  nine  sounded  I  was  thoroughly  miserable. 
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Having  summoned  Isaac  to  lock  up  the  house  for  the  night,  I  fol- 
lowed Jennie  upstairs,  but  not  without  casting  scrutinising  and  doubtful 
glances  towards  certain  dark  corners  which  I  was  obliged  to  pass.  I 
confess  I  was  not  without  unsisterly  hopes  that  Jennie  had  had  enough 
of  retiring  alone,  and  that  I  should  find  her  with  her  head  buried 
under  the  bed-clothes,  shaking  with  terror ;  but  to  my  astonishment  I 
found  the  truant  reclining  luxuriously  in  a  large  arm-chair  in  front  of 
a  cheerful  fire,  while  Maum  Leah  sat  on  a  low  bench  and  narrated 
"old-time  stories."  I  was  provoked,  for  I  liked  "old-time  stories" 
quite  as  well  as  Jennie  did,  and  was  quite  as  curious  to  hear  all  that 
Maum  Leah  had  to  tell  about  the  old  house  and  the  old  Mansfields  ; 
and  now  she  had  been  enjoying  it  all  at  her  ease,  while  I  had  been 
making  myself  miserable  downstairs,  purely  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
propriety ! 

But  Jennie  did  not  give  me  time  to  express  my  sense  of  the  unfair- 
ness of  her  conduct,  for  she  turned  eagerly  as  I  entered,  saying  : 

"Oh,  Ruth,  the  house  is  haunted!  I  told  you  so!  Just  listen. 
Maum  Leah,  do  begin  again  about  Miss  'Lisbeth,  and  let  Ruth  hear 
it." 

So  my  wrath  subsided,  and,  drawing  a  low  chair  to  the  fire,  I  pre- 
pared to  listen,  but  first  to  combat. 

"Now,  Maum  Leah,  you  don't  expect  us  to  believe  in  such  things 
as  ghosts,  do  you  ?  " 

Maum  Leah  shook  her  turbaned  head  solemnly,  and  put  a  large 
pine-knot  in  the  fire. 

"Don't  talk  so  light  'bout  dem.  Miss  Ruth;  dere  is  ghostisses 
enough  in  dis  house  to  make  anybody  b'lieve ;  and  you  don't  know 
what  may  be  listenin'  at  dis  moment." 

We  looked  round  with  instinctive  apprehension,  but  saw  nothing 
save  those  "  phantoms  grim  and  tall,"  the  quivering  shadows  caused 
by  the  firelight. 

"  But,  Maum  Leah,  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  yourself? " 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  I  hab  seen.  Miss  Ruth." 

"Oh  do  tell  us  about  it,  Maum  Leah  !  "  cried  Jennie. 

"  I'll  tell  you  'bout  dat  some  oder  time,  Miss  Jennie  ;  let  me  go  on 
'bout  Miss  'Lisbet'  now." 

So  we  listened  breathlessly  whilst  Maum  Leah  narrated  a  long  story 
about  a  certain  old  Miss  Elizabeth,  who  had  loved  nobody,  and  whom 
everybody  had  feared  j  how  she  had  lived  in  the  room  at  the  end  of 
the  long  corridor;  how  she  used  to  walk  about  and  mutter  to  herself; 
how  the  little  children  in  the  family  would  run  away  from  her  as  she 
came  down  the  entry,  looking  so  grand  and  tall,  leaning  on  her  ebony 
stick,  and  her  stiff  silk  dress  rustling  as  she  walked ;  how  she  had 
driven  her  relations  out  of  her  room  when  she  was  ill ;  how,  one 
terribly  stormy  night,  they  had  heard  a  frightful  scream,  and  running 
in,  had  found  Miss  'Lisbeth  dead,  but  with  her  great  black  eyes  still 
staring  at  them  ;  and  finally,  how  "her  sperrit "  still  walked  at  night, 
and  you  could  hear  the  rustle  of  her  silk  dress  (here  Jennie  looked  at 
me)  and  the  tap  of  her  ebony  cane,  and  on  stormy  nights  faint  sobs 
and  mutterings,  in  her  old  room  yonder. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  her,  Maum  Leah  ? " 
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"See  and  hear  her! — but  'tis  time  for  you  young  ladies  to  go  to 
bed ;  and,  besides,  'tain't  right  for  an  ole  woman  like  me  to  be  fright- 
enin'  you  wid  my  stories.  Good-night,  Miss  Ruth  ;  good-night,  Miss 
Jennie." 

We  called  after  her,  but  she  obdurately  retired  to  her  pallet  in  the 
dressing-room  ;  and  Jennie  kept  me  awake  for  more  than  an  hour  after, 
repeating  all  the  wonderful  tales  that  had  been  narrated  before  my 
appearance. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  had  been  asleep  when  I  was  suddenly 
roused  by  a  push  from  Jennie. 

"Listen,"  she  whispered. 

I  listened  attentively,  and  then  lifting  my  head,  stared  around  me. 
The  fire  had  died  out,  and  the  room  was  lit  by  the  faint,  cold  light  of 
the  moon,  now  in  her  last  quarter  —  a  light  only  sufificient  to  give  a 
weird  appearance  to  the  few  objects  that  stood  boldly  out,  and  to 
enhance  the  darkness  of  the  shadows. 

"  I  hear  nothing,"  I  whispered  in  reply. 

"Hush!  there  it  is  again." 

And  now  I  did  hear  a  strange  noise,  faint  at  first,  but  growing 
every  moment  more  distinct — an  inarticulate  sound  as  of  one  in 
pain  or  dire  grief  moaning,  gurgling,  gasping  —  rising  and  falling, 
and  at  length  ceasing  with  a  kind  of  choking  sob.  We  quaked  with 
terror  and  clasped  each  other's  hands  tightly,  neither  of  us  being 
able  to  utter  a  word.  There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  intense 
silence,  and  then  the  noise  began  again.  At  first  it  seemed  close  by 
us,  but  listening  intently,  I  discovered  that  it  proceeded  from  one 
special  corner. 

"What  nonsensical  children  we  are  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "It  is  nothing 
in  the  world  but  Maum  Leah  snoring ! " 

"  No  ;  is  it  ?  "  asked  Jennie,  doubtfully. 

"  Listen ! " 

A  third  time  the  mysterious  sound  arose,  "  in  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out."  There  was  no  mistaking  it.  Jennie  burst  into  a  silvery 
laugh,  and  in  five  minutes  was  sleeping  peacefully ;  but  I  had  been 
thoroughly  roused  and  could  not  close  my  eyes. 

So  I  was  very  sure  that  I  was  awake  when  a  little  while  after  I 
heard  something  moving  in  the  room.  I  strained  my  eyes  to  the 
utmost,  but  could  see  nothing ;  nevertheless  I  heard  what  seemed 
like  a  faint  yawn  —  a  tiny  yawn,  so  to  speak  —  and  steps,  soft  but 
distinct,  crossing  the  room  towards  the  fire-place.  There  was  a  slight 
rushing  sound,  and  immediately  the  large  rocking-chair  began  to  rock 
to  and  fro.  I  could  see  it  move  even  in  that  dim  light,  but  there  was 
no  one  in  it.  My  heart  almost  died  within  me,  and  a  spell  seemed  to 
bind  limbs  and  tongue.  I  could  not  even  rouse  Jennie.  I  could  only- 
fix  my  eyes  upon  the  horrible  rocking-chair,  which  gradually  ceased 
to  move.  And  so  I  remained,  in  extremity  of  terror,  until  the  gray 
light  of  dawn  stole  into  the  room.  Reassured  by  this,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  waking  Jennie  and  telling  her  what  I  had  heard. 

"  Nonsense,  Ruth ;  you  must  have  been  dreaming," 

"  But,  Jennie,  I   assure  you  I  was  wide  awake,   and  I  heard  it 
distinctly,  but  I  did  not  see  it;  that  was  the  awful  part." 
43 
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"  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  say  you  must  have  been  dreaming, 
Ruth." 

"  If  you  will  not  believe,  what  more  can  I  say  ?  "  I  answered,  feeling 
almost  ready  to  cry,  for  I  was  fairly  worn  out  with  apprehension  and 
want  of  sleep,  and  it  was  hard  to  find  only  cold  incredulity  instead 
of  sisterly  sympathy. 

But  my  words  received  sudden  and  startling  confirmation,  for  the 
rocking-chair  began  to  move  slightly  again,  and  something  jumped 
heavily  to  the  floor.  Jennie  gave  a  gasp  as  the  soft,  steady  footsteps 
of  the  mysterious  being  approached  the  bed,  paused,  and  the  next 
moment,  with  a  kind  of  purring  mew,  Mrs.  Marchmont's  large  Maltese 
cat  landed  right  upon  us. 

"Oh,  Muff!"  exclaimed  Jennie,  between  crying  and  laughing,  "what 
a  fright  you  have  given  us  !  " 

"  Get  away !  "  I  said,  indignantly,  for  Muff,  in  blissful  ignorance 
that  she  was  not  perfectly  welcome,  came  purring  and  rubbing  against 
me.  "  Get  away  !  To  have  endured  hours  of  misery  for  this  :  it  is 
too  bad !  " 

"Your  ghost  is  sociable,  Ruth,"  remarked  Jennie,  pleasantly,  as 
Muff,  who  was  in  nowise  cast  down  by  the  snubbing  she  had  re- 
ceived, purred  and  promenaded  good-temperedly  to  and  fro  ;  but  I 
ignored  the  remark. 

"  It  was  that  green  tea  last  night,  Jennie  ;  Isaac  made  it  entirely 
too  strong,  and  it  has  over-excited  our  nerves.  I  am  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  having  made  such  a  goose  of  myself." 

"  Never  mind,  dear,  we  won't  tell  anybody ;  and  we  will  be  wiser 
in  future,  and  as  brave  as  lions." 

"I  wish  you  would  make  that  horrid  cat  get  down,"  I  growled  in 
response,  as  the  suave  Muff  came  towards  me  again.  I  really  felt 
cross,  for  Jennie  had  been  the  first  to  excite  ghostly  fears  in  my  mind  ; 
yet  she  was  absolutely  gay  after  a  night  of  sound  sleep,  while  I  was 
weary  and  wo-begone  after  a  night  of  wakeful  fears.  "  But  that  was 
always  the  way,"  I  told  myself,  as  I  rebuffed  the  obnoxious  cat,  and 
for  a  while  I  had  almost  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  all  Jennie's 
fault. 

Fortunately  Maum  Leah  now  appeared,  "  with  shining  morning 
face,"  and  forthwith  ejected  Muff  "At  your  old  tricks !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  chased  her  out  and  closed  the  door  again.  "  Hidin' 
in  corners  till  people  is  'sleep  !  I  bet  you  been  makin'  yourself 
comfortable  in  dis  same  rockin'-chair.  Why,  you  might  ha'  skeered 
dese  young  ladies  most  to  death  !  S'cat !  Nebber  mind,  I  see  'bout 
you  dis  evenin'." 

But  alas  !  comforting  as  this  threat  was,  it  could  not  restore  my  lost 
hours  of  sleep  nor  steady  my  shaken  nerves. 

The  morning  passed  pleasantly  enough,  between  wandering  over  the 
grounds,  a  visit  to  the  dairy  whilst  churning  was  going  on,  and  the 
examination  of  a  cabinet  of  curiosities  in  the  drawing-room.  About 
twelve  o'clock  we  heard  the  sounding  trot  of  a  horse's  feet  and  looked 
out  in  the  wild  hope  that  it  might  be  a  visitor,  much  as  the  ship- 
wrecked sailor  endeavors  to  delude  himself  that  he  sees  a  sail  in  the 
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flash  and  dip  of  the  distant  sea-gull's  wing.  But  it  was  onl}'  Adam  on 
one  of  the  ponderous  carriage-horses,  sent  over  by  Mrs.  Marchmont 
to  inquire  after  our  welfare.  We  eagerly  seized  the  little  note  he 
brought ;  it  was  merely  to  say  that  as  the  child  was  still  very  ill  she 
would  not  be  able  to  leave  it  for  several  days,  but  that  she  trusted  we 
would  make  her  happy  by  feeling  quite  at  home,  and  not  missing  her 
too  much.  So  we  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  effect  that  we  did  miss 
her  in  the  superlative  degree,  but  that  she  must  not  think  of  leaving 
on  our  account,  adding  the  polite  fiction  that  we  were  getting  on 
"very  nicely"  and  were  "not  in  the  least  afraid."  We  felt  low- 
spirited  after  despatching  this  note,  but  I  am  afraid  it  was  not  from 
the  weight  of  the  fib  upon  our  consciences. 

After  dinner,  however,  we  persevered  in  carrying  out  our  programme 
of  amusement  by  sallying  forth  for  a  walk.  Jennie's  spirits  were  rising 
again,  and  she  would  not  hear  of  the  avenue. 

"  It  is  too  humdrum  and  prosaic,  Ruth,"  she  declared,  "  and  I  am 
absolutely  pining  for  something  mysterious !  We  have  not  come 
across  a  mystery  or  an  adventure  the  whole  day.  Yonder  is  a  beauti- 
ful little  path ;  let  us  see  where  it  leads  to." 

I  followed  her  meekly  (it  was  only  wide  enough  for  one),  feeling  too 
spiritless  to  oppose  her,  though  for  my  part  I  had  had  quite  enough 
of  mystery  and  adventure  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

The  path  crossed  a  field  and. struck  directly  into  the  woods.  It 
was  indeed  very  beautiful,  winding  through  a  thick  undergrowth  of 
tangled  shrubs  and  vines,  and  overhung  by  the  branches  of  large  trees, 
from  which  the  moss  drooped  mournfully.  Deeper  and  deeper  it 
plunged  into  the  dark  woods,  but  we  were  so  entranced  by  the  beauty 
and  novelty  of  our  surroundings  that  we  noticed  neither  how  far  we 
had  wandered  nor  how  rapidly  the  evening  was  closing  in,  till  we 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  small  open  space.  The  ground  there  rose  a 
little,  and  was  thickly  strewed  with  dry  leaves  and  twigs. 

"Let  us  sit  down  here  and  rest  a  little,"  said  Jennie,  stepping  out 
of  the  path. 

I  followed,  and  was  just  going  to  call  her  attention  to  the  dark, 
cavernous  look  of  the  path  we  had  left,  when  a  sudden  motion  in  the 
bushes  close  beside  me  caused  me  to  turn  quickly.  Between  the 
clustering  branches  I  saw  a  face :  I  could  perceive  no  body  belonging 
it ;  but  the  great  eyes  seemed  actually  to  shine  among  the  dark  ever- 
green leaves.  Jennie  sprang  back  to  me  at  a  bound,  and  clutched  my 
arm  with  both  hands :  she  had  evidently  seen  it  too.  We  clung 
trembling  to  each  other  for  a  moment,  but  the  face  had  vanished  as 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  it  had  appeared ;  and,  recovering  our- 
selves, we  fled  rapidly  homewards  along  the  narrow  path.  At  length 
we  slackened  our  pace  to  take  breath,  and  Jennie  regained  her  speech. 

"Oh,  Ruth  —  did  you  —  see  it.^"  she  panted. 

"Indeed  I  did.     It  was  awful." 

"  What  could  it  have  been  ?  " 

"Exactly  what  we  saw:  a  livid  face,  with  shining  eyes." 

"  Ruth,  I  think  Miss  'Lisbeth's  face  must  have  looked  just  so, — 
when  they  ran  in  and  found  her,  you  know." 

"Hush,  Jennie."  . 
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"  And  did  you  not  hear  a  queer  kind  of  noise  as  we  turned  to  come 
away  ? " 

"No  ;  I  was  too  much  frightened  to  notice  anything." 

"  Well,  I  heard  it,  and  it  made  my  blood  run  cold.  Perhaps  Miss 
'Lisbeth  has  some  money  buried  there." 

"  Oh  please  hush,  Jennie.  Thank  Heaven,  here  is  the  broom-field 
at  last ! " 

"I  don't  see  how  Mrs.  Marchmont  has  lived  here  so  long  alone," 
said  Jennie  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  when  we  entered  the  open  field. 

"  Nor  I.  But  I  wish  she  had  not  left  us  here  alone.  Last  night 
we  were  foolishly  frightened,  but  this  is  real.  I  do  think  Mrs.  Stephen 
Marchmont  might  take  care  of  her  own  child  !  " 

"  So  do  I,"  assented  Jennie  heartily.  "  But,  Ruth,  why  cannot  they 
all  live  here  together  ? " 

"  I  have  heard  Mamma  say  they  tried  it  at  first,  but  it  would  not 
do.  Young  Mrs.  Marchmont  disliked  the  place ;  and  then  she  got 
jealous  of  the  other's  influence  ;  and  they  could  not  agree  about  the 
management  of  the  baby,  and  so  they  thought  it  best  to  part  amicably. 
After  all,  Mrs.  Marchmont  has  only  a  life-estate  in  Mansfield  :  it  is 
entailed  on  her  eldest  brother's  son." 

"I  don't  envy  him." 

"Nor  I." 

We  walked  on  until  we  reached  the  house,  in  a  silence  not  to  be 
dispelled  even  by  the  sight  of  the  pleasant  library,  where  a  bright  fire 
dispensed  cheerfulness  around,  and  Muff  purred  amiably  on  the  rug, 
—  no,  not  even  by  the  smoking  cups  of  coffee,  prepared  in  conformity 
to  my  request.  We  sat  and  dozed  for  an  hour,  and  then  Jennie  pro- 
posed retiring.  It  was  not  nine  o'clock,  but  weariness  prevailed  over 
dignity,  and  I  rang  for  Isaac  to  lock  up, 

Maum  Leah  was  ready  for  us,  sitting  on  her  little  bench  by  the  fire  : 
I  think  she  felt  that  she  was  enjoying  an  unusual  privilege  in  having 
two  such  credulous  listeners  to  the  stories  she  was  such  an  adept  in 
telling.  She  disappeared  for  a  moment,  however,  to  "  see  'bout  dat 
cat,"  and  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  plead  with  Jennie  for  "no  ghost 
stories  to-night." 

"  I  am  so  tired,"  I  said. 

"  Only  one,  Ruth.  You  know  vou  like  to  hear  them  just  as  much 
as  I  do." 

I  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  to 
listen,  not  altogether  unwillingly,  to  "only  one."  But  that  "one," 
told  in  Maum  Leah's  mysterious  tones,  made  my  flesh  creep. 

"  Now  we  will  be  brave,  Ruth,"  said  Jennie  when  Maum  Leah  had 
bidden  us  good-night.  "  Let  us  put  out  the  light,  that  we  may  know 
how  the  room  looks  in  the  dark.  There  is  no  cat  in  here  to-night.  .  . 
There  !  Now  you  must  remember  that  the  great  dark  thing  yonder  is 
the  wardrobe,  and  this  light  thing  here  is  the  looking-glass  —  don't 
forget." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to,"  I  replied  scornfully,  "  and  it  strikes  me  that 
what  alarmed  us  last  night  was  what  we  heard,  not  what  we  saw." 

"  True.  Now  what  shall  we  most  probably  hear  ?  Maum  Leah,  of 
course.  Dear  me  !  how  the  wind  is  rising ;  I  suppose  we  shall  hear 
that  too." 
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She  made  her  way  to  the  window,  and  drew  aside  the  curtain. 

"  Ruth,  come  here  !     Quick  !  "  she  cried. 

From  the  end  window  —  the  window  of  "Miss  'Lisbeth's  "  room  — 
a  bright  ray  of  light  streamed  forth  into  the  darkness.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes,  and  tried  to  convince  myself  that  it  was  a  delusion ;  but  there 
was  no  doubting  the  reality  of  that  light.  We  could  not  see  into  the 
room,  but  from  time  to  time,  as  we  watched  it,  the  light  seemed  inter- 
cepted, as  if  some  dark  body  was  moving  to  and  fro  between  it  and 
the  window.  And  gusts  of  wind  roared  through  the  trees  and  whistled 
round  the  house,  and  died  moaning  away  in  the  distance,  while 
heavy  clouds  were  driving  across  the  sky.  It  was  on  such  a  night 
that  that  restless  spirit  had  left  its  earthly  tenement. 

"  Ruth,  she  is  walking  up  and  down,"  whispered  Jennie  in  awe- 
struck tones.  "  Listen  ;  is  not  that  a  sob  or  a  wail .?  Maum  Leah  told 
us  just  now  how  she  walked,  and  moaned,  and  muttered,  wringing 
her  hands  over  some  awful  secret  grief  that  she  wishes  to  tell  and 
nobody  will  hear  !  " 

Our  teeth  chattered  at  the  bare  idea,  and  we  hastened  to  shut  out 
sight  and  sound  with  the  pillows. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  to-day,  Ruth?"  inquired  Jennie 
as  we  stood  together  at  the  library  window,  watching  the  pouring  rain. 
"Your  'plan'  takes  no  cognisance  of  rainy  days." 

"  But  Mrs.  Marchmont  did.  Have  you  forgotten  the  bunch  of  keys 
she  left  us  for  '  a  rainy  day  '  ?  " 

"True.     How  delightful !     Where  shall  we  begin,  and  when.?  " 

"  Now,  if  you  like.  Let  us  go  over  the  rooms  upstairs  :  we  could 
not  have  a  better  time  for  exploring.  No  one  can  interrupt  us  ;  Mrs. 
Marchmont  cannot  even  send  over  Adam." 

"  I  am  rather  glad  of  that,  for  I  don't  know  how  we  could  say  to- 
day that  we  are  not  afraid.     I  am  afraid." 

"  It  was  real  last  night,  Jennie  :  and  oh  !  what  should  we  do  if  we 
should  see  her?"  I  cried,  becoming  suddenly  pathetic. 

"Ruth,  I  will  go  into  that  room  to-day  if  I  die  for  it ! "  said  Jennie, 
straightening  herself  up,  her  eyes  flashing  as  she  spoke.  "  I  am 
determined  to  look  all  over  it,  and  see  whether  we  cannot  clear  up 
the  mystery." 

I  faintly  opposed  this ;  but  at  last  yielded,  partly  from  the  fascina- 
tion of  horror,  partly  because  I  could  not  bear  that  my  beloved  sister 
should  incur  the  danger  by  herself;  as  she  protested  she  would  do 
rather  than  spend  another  night  like  the  last.  So  I  only  stipulated 
that  we  should  enjoy  ourselves  a  little,  first,  which  we  did  very 
thoroughly  for  two  or  three  hours,  in  the  examination  of  certain  old 
brocades  and  laces,  and  quaint  bits  of  jewelry. 

"  Now,"  said  Jennie,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  protract  the 
inspection  of  the  weeping  willow  in  hair  on  the  last  mourning-brooch 
in  the  last  drawer  of  the  last  room. 

"  Now !  "  I  echoed,  very  faintly,  and  prepared  to  follow  her,  much 
as  one  who  has  7iot  volunteered  on  a  forlorn-hope  might  prepare  to 
follow  the  leader  thereof. 

Jennie  opened  the  door  cautiously,  and  we  went  in.    The  air  of  the 
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room  was  damp  and  chill,  and  there  was  a  mouldy  look  about  every- 
thing. The  faded  curtains  which  draped  the  bed-posts  and  were 
looped  back  from  the  windows  were  tattered  with  age,  the  queer 
narrow  old  mirror  on  the  wall  was  tarnished  and  dim,  and  the  two 
heavy  carved  presses  towered  over  us  with  a  threatening  aspect  —  at 
least  so  it  seemed  to  our  excited  imaginations.  Half  of  one  of  the 
shutters  had  blown  open,  and  it  was  through  that  window  that  the 
mysterious  light  had  streamed.  I  looked  round  for  a  candle  or  lamp, 
but  none  appeared,  and  I  shivered  to  think  of  what  that  ghostly  flame 
had  been  kindled. 

*'  Let  us  throw  open  the  windows  :  ghosts  do  not  like  the  light," 
said  Jennie.  Her  voice  made  me  start,  it  sounded  so  strangely 
musical  and  cheerful  in  that  dim  old  room.  But  the  rusty  bolts  defied 
our  feeble  strength,  and  we  could  only  push  open  a  part  of  a  shutter 
where  the  elm-tree  at  the  corner  of  the  shrubbery  overhung  the  house, 
and  seemed  almost  disposed  to  thrust  its  branches  in. 

"That  is  an  improvement;  and  now,  Ruth,  let  us  examine  thor- 
oughly. Oh,  look  there!  Do  you  think  she  was  ever  like  that? 
Whose  can  it  be?" 

For  over  the  mantelpiece  there  hung  a  large  picture  in  a  tarnished 
frame,  representing  two  smiling  girls,  evidently  sisters,  clad  in  the 
stiff,  quaint  costume  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Both  had  dark  eyes, 
and  there  was  a  strong  likeness  between'  them,  but  one  was  marvel- 
lously beautiful.  In  looking  at  the  picture,  one's  whole  attention 
seemed  concentrated  on  that  lovely  face.  No  wonder  Jennie  had 
spoken  as  if  there  was  but  one. 

"Which  could  have  been  Miss  'Lisbeth  ?  "  ' 

"  Perhaps  neither,"  I  said,  feeling  strangely  fascinated  by  the  beau- 
tiful eyes  and  merry  girlish  face  that  looked  so  mischievously  at  us 
over  her  sister's  shoulder. 

"  One  of  them  must  be.  Let  us  look  in  the  wardrobes  ;  perhaps 
we  may  find  something  there  to  tell  us  about  it." 

We  tried  key  after  key,  but  none  would  fit.  Raising  my  head  after 
vainly  endeavoring  to  fit  a  key  into  the  lower  drawer,  I  saw  a  ghastly, 
distorted  face  gazing  at  me  from  the  opposite  wall,  and,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  I  gave  a  little  scream. 

"Why,  Ruth,  how  silly!"  cried  Jennie.  "It  is  the  reflection  of 
your  own  face  in  the  mirror  !  " 

"Pshaw!  "  I  ejaculated,  turning  away  from  the  image  of  myself  in 
the  tarnished  glass.  "  It  is  time  for  us  to  be  wiser,  Jennie.  It  is 
evident  that  there  are  no  ghosts  in  this  house  except  such  as  may  be 
explained  on  strictly  philosophical  principles  —  cats,  etc." 

"  Yes,"  sighed  Jennie,  "  we  shall  not  see  a  ghost  after  all ;  and 
everything  is  locked  up  here,  so  we  may  as  well  depart.  Stay:  there 
is  a  closet,  and  the  key  is  in  the  door  ;  perhaps  we  may  find  some  of 
Miss  'Lisbeth's  dresses  on  the  shelves." 

I  turned  the  handle  valiantly,  but  though  the  door  was  not  locked 
it  refused  to  open.  A  mysterious  force  within  seemed  to  hold  it  back. 
I  tried  again,  and  the  door  gave  way  a  little,  just  enough  to  show  that 
it  was  not  fastened :  it  was  as  if  held  within  by  a  stronger  power. 

"Oh,  Jennie  !  "  I  gasped  ;  "something  is  holding  it  inside  !  " 
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"  Nonsense,  Ruth  ;  how  nervous  you  are  !     Let  me  try." 

She  pulled  with  all  her  strength,  and  the  same  thing  happened : 
the  door  gave  a  little,  aqd  remained  closed.  The  color  left  her 
cheeks,  and  she  looked  at  me. 

"  Once  more,"  she  said,  and  again  the  mysterious  power  resisted. 

"Oh  please  let  us  go,  Jennie!"  I  implored  with  chattering  teeth  : 
"  please,  please  !  " 

And  now  we  heard  a  faint  choking  sound  proceeding  from  the 
closet.  I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot ;  but  Jennie  seized  my  arm  and 
fairly  dragged  me  along  the  corridor  and  down  the  stairs.  At  last  we 
reached  the  haven  of  the  library,  and  then  she  spoke. 

"Did  you  hear  it,  Ruth?  The  same  sound  that  I  heard  in  the 
woods." 

I  shivered,  and  shrank  closer  to  the  fire  :  there  seemed  comfort  and 
protection  in  its  blaze. 

The  afternoon  passed  drearily.  Jennie  proposed  looking  over 
some  more  "old  things,"  but  I  vetoed  that  with  unusual  decision.  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  had  enough  of  "old  things"  to  last  me  a  life-time. 
So  we  wandered  round  the  shelves,  and  selected  each  a  book  ;  Jennie, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  yawned  over  a  volume  of  poetry,  and  I  was  soon 
buried  —  almost  as  completely  as  Merlin  in  his  hollow  oak  —  in  the 
"  Mysteries  of  Udolpho." 

I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  Jennie's  yawning  horribly  (that  was 
before  I  got  "wound  up") — of  her  speaking  to  me,  and  my  answering 
her.  Heaven  knows  what  —  of  a  cup  of  coffee  sipped  hastily  with  the 
precious  volume  spread  open  on  the  table.  At  last  I  was  rudely 
roused  by  two  hands  being  laid  upon  the  page,  and  lifting  my  eyes  I 
found  Jennie  kneeling  in  front  of  me. 

"Ruth,"  she  said  decidedly,  "I  am  going  to  bed." 

"  Well,"  I  said  placidly,  and  my  eyes  sought  the  page  again. 

"  But,  Ruth,  I  tell  you  I  am  going  to  bed." 

"Well." 

"  JVe// — but  I  can't  leave  you  so.  You  will  keep  Isaac  up  until 
twelve  o'clock,  and  then  forget  to  ring  for  him." 

"Ah?"  I  said,  catching  a  few  words  between  her  fingers. 

"Now,  Ruth,  ili>  you  hear  me?  I  am  going  to  ring  for  Isaac  to 
lock  up,  and  then  you  can  read  as  late  as  you  like." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Good-night !  " 

I  have  an  indistinct  idea  of  some  one  going  round  and  closing 
windows  and  clicking  bolts  ;  then  I  relapsed  into  unconsciousness, 
until  I  suddenly  woke  to  the  conviction  that  there  was  some  person 
in  the  room  besides  myself.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  roused 
me,  but  I  was  morally  certain  that  some  one  was  in  the  room  —  nay, 
in  the  very  corner  between  the  large  book-case  and  the  door.  I  felt 
that  something  was  there,  and  every  hair  of  my  head  seemed  to  stand 
erect  with  horror.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  with  the  motion,  the 
flame  of  the  candle  suddenly  sank  down  into  the  socket.  It  had 
burnt  out,  and  now  only  rose  and  fell  at  intervals,  illuminating  the 
room  with  fitful  flashes  of  light.     The  greatness  of  ray  fear  gave  me 
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strength,  and  keeping  my  e3'es  fixed  on  the  terrible  corner,  I  moved 
slowly  and  carefully  towards  the  door,  trembling  convulsively  if  I 
happened  to  touch  a  chair  or  table.  Before  I  had  half  crossed  the 
room  the  door  slowly  opened,  admitted  a  tall  white  object,  and  noise- 
lessly closed  behind  it.  I  stood  motionless  as  it  advanced ;  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides,  I  had  no  way  of  escape,  and  I  could  but  meet  my 
fate.  There  was  a  sudden  motion  and  a  stifled  sound  in  the  corner  ; 
the  flame  leapt  up  from  the  socket ;  the  tall  white  thing  fell  with  a 
ringing  noise  to  the  floor,  and  Jennie,  springing  forward,  grasped  my 
arm. 

"  What  is  it,  Ruth }  "  she  whispered. 

"What?" 

"There!  in  the  corner!  I  heard  it  —  ah!  and  I  see  it!!"  she 
cried,  as  something  tall,  dark,  and  vague  in  outline,  rose  slow^ly  and 
silently  to  view,  just  as  the  flame  sank  again  to  a  point  of  blue  light. 
Two  eyes  stared  at  us.  .  . 

"  Again  !  "  she  gasped. 

"What  is  dese  child'un  'bout  here  in  de  dark?"  queried  Maum 
Leah's  cheerful  voice  as  she  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered. 
"  Miss  Jennie,  I  hope  you  ain't  frightenin'  Miss  Ruth  to  death  ? " 

We  both  flew  to  her,  crying :  "  Oh,  Maum  Leah !  Maum  Leah ! ! 
tliere  is  something  in  here ! !  " 

"  Dat  cat,"  said  the  old  woman,  positive  in  words  but  faint  in 
voice. 

The  flickering  light  rose  unsteadily  for  an  instant,  and  again  we 
saw  the  tall,  shadowy  outline  of  the  horrible  thing.  Maum  Leah 
flung  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  ejaculated:  "Hab  mussy !  hab 
mussy ! ! "  The  light  went  out,  we  heard  the  weird  sound  that  had 
startled  us  in  the  morning,  something  brushed  quickly  past  vis,  and 
we  felt  that  it  was  gone. 

How  we  got  upstairs  I  do  not  know ;  but  we  did  get  there,  and 
Jennie  and  I  and  Maum  Leah  sat  up  round  the  fire  till  the  dawn  of 
day. 

If  that  afternoon  had  seemed  dreary,  the  ensuing  day  seemed 
drearier  still.  The  rain  fell  steadily,  and  everything  indoors  and  out 
of  doors  looked  cheerless.  No  message  came  from  Mrs.  Marchmont, 
and  we  talked  in  whispers  of  the  probable  death  of  the  child.  There- 
fore it  was  an  intense  relief  when,  just  as  the  evening  was  closing  in, 
we  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  wheels.  We  flew  to  the  front  door, 
and  greeted  Mrs.  Marchmont  with  such  overwhelming  affection  as  not 
a  little  to  astonish  her. 

We  felt  safe  and  strong  when  we  were  seated,  one  on  each  side  of 
her,  in  the  library ;  the  very  tones  of  her  voice  dispensed  cheerfulness 
and  security. 

"  Have  you  really  had  a  pleasant  time,  girls  ?  "  she  asked,  after 
answering  our  questions  about  the  sick  child,  who  was  now  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery,  "  It  seems  to  me  you  both  look  pale.  What  is  the 
matter  ?     Have  you  been  quite  well  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  well,  ma'am,"  we  answered. 

"  But  something  must  be  the  matter,  my  dears.  You  look  as  if  you 
had  seen  a  ghost !  " 
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"We  have,"  said  Jennie  in  a  low  voice  :  the  word  seemed  to  bring 
back  all  our  terrors.  Mrs.  Marchmont  glanced  inquiringly  towards 
me,  and  I  nodded  mournful  acquiescence.  Then  she  rose  to  her  full 
height  —  she  was  almost  as  stately  as  "Miss  'Lisbeth"  herself — and 
addressed  us  solemnly.  But,  for  once,  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  be 
scolded  j  it  was  so  reassuring. 

"  My  dear  girls !  I  did  think  you  above  such  nervous  terrors. 
A  ghost !  Who  ever  heard  of  such  folly  ?  I  suppose  you  heard  the 
cat  mew  or  the  yard-dog  bark,  and  magnified  it  into  a  ghost !  " 

"  No  indeed,"  we  protested  ;  "  we  heard  it  and  saw  it." 

"  Where  did  you  see  it,  and  when  ?  Tell  me  all  about  it  —  I  have 
no  doubt  of  being  able  to  prove  it  to  have  been  some  nervous  fancy, 
or,  at  the  worst,  an  optical  delusion." 

She  sat  down  again,  and  we  confessed  everything,  from  Maum  Leah 
and  Muff  down  to  the  undoubted  ghost  in  the  library — "this  very 
room  " —  the  night  before.  When  we  came  to  the  light  in  Miss 
Elizabeth's  room  she  looked  grave,  as  also  at  the  mention  of  the 
closet  door.  Jennie  she  reproved  very  seriously  for  attempting  to 
frighten  me  with  a  sheet  on  a  broom-stick ;  but  Jennie  was  so  peni- 
tent, and  begged  her  pardon  so  sweetly,  and  was  so  sure  that  she  did 
not  know  how  wrong  it  was,  that  Mrs.  Marchmont  forgave  and  kissed 
her,  even  as  the  weak  Ruth  had  forgiven  and  kissed  her  from  the 
first.  But  when  all  our  tale  of  awe  was  told,  Mrs.  Marchmont  rose 
again,  and  lit  a  candle,  while  we  watched  with  wondering  eyes. 

"  Come,  my  dears,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am  going  to  Miss  Elizabeth's 
room  to  investigate  this  mystery,  if  mystery  there  be.  Always  make 
it  a  rule  to  investigate  a  mystery,  my  dear  children,  or  you  will  be 
slaves  to  superstition  for  life." 

She  forgot  that  our  attempts  at  investigation  had  been  nipped  in 
the  bud,  and,  in  fact,  had  only  been  productive  of  still  greater 
mystery. 

Candle  in  hand,  she  preceded  us  down  the  long  corridor ;  and  we 
followed  tremblingly  on  tip-toe,  half  expecting  to  hear  the  uncanny 
rustle  of  "  Miss  'Lisbeth's  "  brocade.  But  we  heard  nothing,  except 
the  hollow  echo  of  Mrs.  Marchmont's  steps,  until  we  reached  the 
haunted  room  itself.  As  Mrs.  Marchmont  touched  the  latch,  we 
heard  a  hurried  stir  within.  It  was  evident  that  she  heard  it  too, 
though  she  said  nothing  ;  for  she  started,  and  paused  for  a  moment : 
then  she  pushed  the  door  boldly  open  and  entered.  Jennie  and  I 
were  in  a  pitiable  state ;  our  minds  were  torn  between  dread  of 
"  Miss  'Lisbeth  "  and  awe  of  Mrs.  Marchmont,  and  we  feared  equally 
to  fight  or  to  fly.  So  we  did  neither,  but  valorously  remained  in  the 
doorway,  prepared  for  either  course  of  action.  Mrs.  Marchmont 
walked  carefully  round  the  room  and  scrutinised  every  object,  throw- 
ing the  light  of  her  candle  into  every  corner,  and  even  glancing  at 
the  top  of  the  wardrobe  to  see  if  an  owl  were  perched  there.  But 
nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

"Well,  girls,"  she  said,  turning  to  us,  "you  see  there  is  nothing 
here  ;  all  you  fears  were  foolish  and  groundless."  But  we  heard  her 
add,  as  if  to  herself:  "Yet  I  certainly  heard  a  noise  —  it  is  very 
singular." 
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"  The  closet,"  I  suggested  in  a  voice  that  sounded  as  hollow  as  the 
ghost's  itself  might  have  done. 

She  went  quickly  towards  it,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  lock. 
The  latch  turned,  but  did  not  open ;  the  same  force  that  had  resisted 
us  was  resisting  her.  After  two  more  unsuccessful  efforts  she  turned 
towards  us,  and  we  could  see  that  her  hand  trembled,  and  that  she 
was  very  pale,  though  her  face  had  not  relaxed  a  line  of  its  deter- 
mined expression. 

"  Ruth  and  Jennie,"  she  said  —  every  word  sounding  loud  and  dis- 
tinct— "go  down  stairs  and  tell  Isaac  and  Adam  to  come  here,  and 
to  bring  a  crow-bar  with  them.  I  will  see  what  power  dares  to  defy 
me  in  my  own  house." 

But  there  was  no  need  for  her  terrified  messengers  to  depart ;  for, 
on  the  instant,  the  closet  door  flew  open  of  its  own  accord,  and  forth 
stepped  —  not  the  ghostly  "Miss  'Lisbeth"  rustling  in  stiff  brocade, 
but  a  very  tall  and  slender  youth  with  a  pair  of  remarkably  large 
dark  eyes. 

"  Lucius !  You ! !  What  are  you  doing  here,  and  how  dared  you 
come?"  demanded  Mrs.  Marchmont  in  a  sterner  tone  than  I  had  ever 
heard  her  use. 

"  Forgive  me,  Aunt  Marchmont ;  I  know  I  was  wrong  in  disobeying 
you,  but  the  temjDtation  was  too  great.  Consider  how  dismal  I  have 
been  here,  with  no  fire  and  hardly  anything  to  eat." 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  you  put  yourself  into  the  posi- 
tion. But  people  always  put  themselves  into  disagreeable  positions, 
and  then  expect  to  be  pitied  !     Indeed  I  shall  not  forgive  you." 

"  Listen  to  my  justification  then.  I  have  at  least  a  right  to  ask 
that,  and  to  explain  how  I  came  to  intrude  into  a  house  where  I  had 
thought  I  would  be  always  welcome." 

"You  know  you  have  always  been  welcome,  Lucius,"  said  Mrs. 
Marchmont  somewhat  softened,  "  and  therefore  you  ought  to  have 
respected  my  request  not  to  go  on  to  Mansfield  that  day,  knowing 
that  I  was  in  earnest  when  I  went  so  far  as  to  ask  you  not  to  come  to 
my  house." 

"  But,  Aunt  Marchmont,  I  did  respect  your  request.  When  I  met 
you  in  the  road  that  day  on  your  road  to  Stephen's,  I  turned  imme- 
diately ;  and,  tired  as  I  was,  walked  on  to  Merivale's,  as  you  asked 
me  to  do.  But  when  I  arrived  there,  I  found  the  house  shut  up  ;  and 
the  servant  said  that  Merivale  had  gone  to  a  friend's  twenty  miles  oft", 
on  a  hunting  party,  and  would  not  be  back  for  a  week.  So,  tired  and 
hungry  — " 

"  As  this  explanation  promises  to  be  a  long  one,  I  think  we  had 
better  hear  the  rest  of  it  in  the  library,"  said  Mrs.  Marchmont  dryly ; 
and  accordingly  thither  we  adjourned.  Here  we  were  introduced  in 
form  to  Mr.  Lucius  Mansfield.  "  My  eldest  brother's  son,"  Mrs. 
Marchmont  explained.  After  a  pause  for  tea  and  the  more  substan- 
tial refreshments  which  she  ordered  up  for  the  criminal,  Mrs.  March- 
mont requested  him  to  go  on. 

"When  I  left  Merivale's  then,"  he  continued,  "I  felt  at  my  wits' 
end.  You  must  remember  that  I  had  walked  ten  miles  after  being 
set  down  by  the  stage  before  I  met  you  ;  then  I  had  the  extra  walk  to 
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Merivale's,  and  neither  breakfast  nor  dinner  ;  the  night  was  closing 
in,  and  I  had  not  even  a  blanket,  or  I  might  have  camped  out  in  the 
woods.  I  recollected  that  the  old  room  at  the  corner  here  was  gener- 
ally closed,  and  I  knew  that  the  servants  believed  it  haunted,  so  I 
was  sure  of  not  being  disturbed  ;  and  the  elm-tree  grew  so  close  to 
the  window  that  I  could  easily  get  in.  I  assure  you  I  only  intended 
to  seek  shelter  there  for  the  night,  and  walk  back  to  catch  the  stage 
the  next  morning.  But  when  morning  came,  and  I  had  let  myself 
down  into  the  shrubbery  before  any  one  else  was  astir,  it  did  seem 
hard  to  throw  away  my  holiday,  and  go  back  without  even  one  day's 
shooting,  so  I  resolved  to  spend  that  day  in  the  woods  —  which  I 
did ;  and  the  next  day  it  rained.  Not  relishing  a  walk  of  fourteen 
miles  in  the  rain,  I  remained ;  uncomfortably  enough  too,  for  not 
wishing  to  annoy  the  young  ladies,  I  did  not  let  a  creature  know  I  was 
here.  And  I  have  been  nearly  starved  in  consequence,  for  Isaac 
keeps  the  safe  so  carefully  locked  at  night  that  I  could  do  little  more 
than  admire  the  evidences  of  good  housekeeping  through  the  wires. 
Now,  Aunt  Marchmont,  can  you  forgive  me? " 

"  I  suppose  I  must,  though  really  you  do  not  deserve  it,  and  invite 
you  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  holidays  here.  But  you  ought  first  to 
apologise  to  Ruth  and  Jennie,  whom  I  fear  you  have  more  than  once 
alarmed." 

"  Quite  unintentionally,  I  assure  you,  and  I  apologise  very  humbly 
for  having  done  so." 

We  assured  him  of  our  forgiveness ;  and  Mrs.  Marchmont's  stern- 
ness gradually  melting  away,  we  all  proceeded  to  question  him  in  a 
merciless  manner. 

"  Mr.  Mansfield,  surely  you  have  not  been  starving  all  this  time  ?  " 
I  inquired. 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  replied.  "  The  first  day  I  breakfasted  and  dined 
on  some  doves  that  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  kill,  and  which  I  cooked 
in  the  woods  —  I  intended  to  sup  on  roast  wild  turkey,  but  you  de- 
feated the  intention." 

"We  defeated  it?     How?  "  asked  Jennie. 

"  By  coming  to  their  feeding-place  that  afternoon.  I  had  built  a 
nice  screen  of  bushes,  and  waited  patiently  behind  it  two  hours  for 
those  turkeys,  and  at  last  your  sister  and  yourself  came  and  frightened 
them  away.  Raising  myself  to  see  who  was  disturbing  the  game,  I 
had  my  revenge ;  for  you  must  have  seen  me,  and  ran  away  in  such 
evident  terror  that  I  could  not  help  laughing  —  I  was  afraid  you 
might  have  heard  me." 

"  We  did  hear  you,"  said  Jennie,  "  and  we  saw  you  too ;  but  we 
thought  it  was  Miss  'Lisbeth,  who  might  possibly  have  treasure  buried 
there." 

"  When  you  came  into  the  room  upstairs,  next  day,  I  thought  it  was 
all  up  with  me.  I  heard  you  coming,  and  got  hastily  into  the  closet, 
but  I  had  not  time  to  take  the  key  in  with  me,  so  I  could  only  hold 
on  to  the  lock  on  the  inside,  and  trust  to  my  supernatural  pretensions." 

"What  brought  you  into  the  library  last  night?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Marchmont, 

"Famine,  ma'am.     I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day,  so  when  I 
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thought  the  house  was  locked  up,  I  stole  down  stairs  to  cruise  around 
in  search  of  provisions.  I  was  startled  at  seeing  light  under  the 
library  door,  but  it  was  my  only  way  to  the  dining-room  and  pantry, 
so  I  put  my  head  cautiously  in  —  all  was  so  still  that  I  thought  the 
light  must  have  been  forgotten  —  and  seeing  how  absorbed  the  occu- 
pant was,  rashly  attempted  to  steal  softly  through.  But  Miss  Perceval , 
moving  just  then,  I  was  forced  to  dodge  into  a  corner,  and  trust  again 
to  the  supernatural.  The  appearance  of  another  ghost  on  the  scene 
was  too  much  for  me  —  I  could  not  help  laughing." 

"  Yes,  it  was  that  laugh  that  terrified  us  so,"  said  Jennie,  laughing 
herself;  "we  were  sure  then  that  it  was  'Miss  Lisbeth.'" 

"  What  do  you  girls  know  of  '  Miss  Lisbeth,'  as  you  call  her  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Marchmont. 

We  confessed  that  Maum  Leah  had  told  us  how  she  walked  and 
moaned. 

"  Leah's  nonsense  ! "  returned  she,  scornfully,     "  Poor  Aunt  Bessy  ! 
hers  was  a  sad  story." 

"Was  she  your  aunt?     Oh  please  tell  us  about  her !  " 

"  My  father's  aunt  only ;  but  all  the  family  called  her  Aunt  Bessy. 
Perhaps  I  will  tell  you  about  her  some  day  —  not  now :  it  is  too  late." 

A.  S.  Deas. 
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LET  each  heart  commune  with  other, 
My  sweet  love,  awhile ; 
And  first  a  prayer  to  Mary  mother, 
A  tear,  and  then  a  smile  — 
After  the  tear  the  smile. 

The  flowery  censers  are  swinging, 

Their  incense  odors  rove, 
Peace,  in  answer,  and  blessing  bringing 

Down  from  the  throne  of  love  ; 

In  budding  bower  and  grove 
The  sound  as  of  spirit-voices  singing, 

Around,  beneath,  above. 
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Look  forth  !   o'er  the  beauties  of  night 

The  mantle  of  heaven  is  thrown  ; 
The  palm-tree  riseth,  like  man  of  might, 

In  majesty  alone, 

With  Titan  leaves  o'erstrown, 
Waving  with  banners  lily-white 

Under  the  glancing  moon. 

The  cloudlet  with  the  glittering  plume 

Behold,  ere  it  pass  away, 
As  a  web  of  price  on  an  ebon  loom. 

How  woven  of  silver  and  gray  ! 

Now  tossed  like  the  misty  spray 
Of  a  mighty  river,  white  with  foam. 

Upon  a  wintry  day. 

Within  the  bright  and  perfumed  bowers, 

Where  our  use  it  is  to  meet. 
The  tones  of  Nature's  joy,  the  flowers 

Have  never  seemed  so  sweet, 

Nor  the  sea-wave's  trembling  beat, 
Which  echoes  the  tread  of  the  loving  hours 

With  murmurs  at  our  feet. 

But  thou  must  leave  the  faery  dells  — 

The  home  of  the  haunting  bee  — 
The  tale  that  the  whispering  woodland  tells. 

With  storm  and  rack  to  flee^ 

The  wealth  of  flower  and  tree. 
And  the  vesper-chide  of  the  chiming  bells, 

For  the  tumult  of  the  sea. 

For  see  where  my  bark  in  her  haven  sleeps, 

Far  away  on  the  sheeny  tide, 
Like  a  cloud  upon  the  heavenly  deeps. 

So  lightly  doth  she  ride  ; 

The  boat  forsakes  her  side, 
And  hither  across  the  bayou  sweeps, 

For  thou  art  the  rover's  bride. 

An  ark  of  life  within  the  lull 

That  compasseth  the  night. 
On  speeds  the  boat  with  clouding  hull 

Upon  the  lake  of  light. 

Yon  white-orbed  Queen  her  flight 
Hath  watched  from  time  when,  rounded  full, 

She  crowned  the  vaulted  height. 
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And  merrily  aye  the  boat  speeds  on, 

Or  ever  the  half  be  told ; 
The  dripping  oars  flash  like  the  sun 

On  waves  of  liquid  gold  ; 

The  wounded  seas  infold 
The  diamond  sparkles  one  by  one, 

And  slumber,  as  of  old. 

And  now,  with  the  wave  upheaved  fair, 

High  to  the  beach  she's  thrown, 
While  twenty  oars  are  tossed  in  air 

As  the  froth  from  the  billow's  cone, 

With  fancied  seeming  grown 
The  sainted  shrine  of  a  minster  rare. 
With  twice  ten  pillars  bright  and  bare, 

And  each  of  sculptured  stone. 

So  down  the  steep,  and  to  the  shore, 

And  over  the  soft  sea-sand. 
Pass  we,  my  love,  the  distance  o'er, 

And  bid  adieu  to  land  ; 

The  sea  at  our  command, 
Tho'  eve  thus  sweet  thou  knowest  no  more, 

No  more  this  coral  strand. 

The  Northman  roamed  not  with  painted  proas 

(In  the  brave  days  of   Eld) 
On  the  drowsy  floods  where  the  night-wind  blows 

From  scented  wood  and  field  ; 

His  arm^d  ships  were  skilled 
To  conquer  'midst  the  tempest's  throes 
From  fiery  Hecla's  lofty  snows 

Which  countless  ages  build. 

As  those  of  yore,  the  Viking's  son 

With  love  shall  wander  forth, 
And  bear  the  bride  his  sword  hath  won 

To  lands  of  manly  worth  ; 

There  she,  who  gave  him  birth, 
Shall  teach  the  daughter  of  the  sun 

To  love  the  icy  North. 

COLLETT    LeVENTHORPE. 


SEEKING    DIXIE. 


CHAPTER   I, 

"Here'e  a  large  mouth,  indeed; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs." 

|N  a  hot,  glowing  August  morning  of  1862 — just  such  an  arid, 
moistureless  morning  as  can  nowhere  else  be  seen  but  within 
the  limits  of  the  flaming  tropics,  where  even  the  earliest  and  least 
fervid  of  the  sun's  rays  fairly  dance  with  glee  before  pouncing  upon 
the  parching  earth  —  a  group  of  men  were  standing  upon  a  rotting 
and  unused  quay  of  palmetto-logs  in  the  harbor  of  Nassau,  Island  of 
New  Providence.  A  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  each  individual 
in  this  small  party  to  assume  an  air  of  indolent  indifference  to  and 
joyless  endurance  of  things  in  general,  being  overacted,  had  there 
been  any  suspecting  spectator,  would  have  attracted  the  observation 
that  it  was  intended  to  avert.  Happily  nothing  more  inquisitive  than 
a  gang  or  two  of  jabbering  negroes,  some  in  undisguised  and  unre- 
pented  laziness,  others  dawdling  through  a  morning's  task,  enticed 
thereto  by  a  tempting  reward  of  wheaten  flour  —  the  only  want, 
by-the-by,  that  a  prodigal  Nature  had  here  neglected  to  supply 
spontaneously  —  were  in  viewing  distance.  A  similar  group  standing 
with  like  intentions  three  hundred  years  ago  upon  an  English  wharf 
would  have  been  styled  "gentlemen  adventurers";  two  hundred 
years  back,  at  Boston,  an  unctuous  prayer  might  have  sanctified  these 
"  servants  of  the  Lord  seeking  His  glory  "  ;  but  now  a  "  truly  loyal  " 
man,  though  utterly  uninspired  by  the  proximity  of  the  locality  to  old 
piratical  haunts,  would  at  half  a  glance  have  unhesitatingly  dubbed 
them  "dumbed  rebels  going  to  run  the  blockade." 

The  party  comprised  an  Englishman,  the  captain,  stringy,  saffron- 
tinged  and  gloomy  to  that  intense  degree  that,  compared  with  his,  the 
insufferable  demeanor  of  the  misanthropic  "  Stranger  "  would  have  been 
cheerfully  accepted  as  hilarity  itself — in  short,  a  completer  contrast  to 
the  stage  John  Bull  could  hardly  be  imagined ;  Phelps,  a  Marylander, 
with  an  unusually  long  black  moustache  drooping  down  below  his  chin, 
and  with  his  hair  as  nearly  exterminated  as  that  could  be  effected  by 
the  aid  alone  of  scissors,  making  him,  as  Hilton  declared,  "the  very 
image  of  a  Chinee  on  a  tea-caddy"  ;  Hilton,  also  a  Marylander,  tall, 
rollicking,  large-lunged,  and  always  with  a  devil-may-care  air,  either  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  a  contagious  laugh  or  busily  engaged  in  con- 
triving one ;  another  Marylander,  Radley,  short,  square  and  sturdy, 
whose  apparent  moodiness  was  flatly  contradicted  by  a  certain  peculiar 
pucker  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth ;  Gumming,  a  quick-eyed, 
middle-aged  North  Carolinian,  who,  resolved  apparently  to  maintain  a 
persistent  though  voiceless  protest  against  the  customarily  perverse 
development  of  terrestrial  events,  had  acquired  a  perplexing  habit  of 
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shaking  his  head  at  short  intervals  from  side  to  side  with  abrupt, 
nervous,  vehement  jerks ;  Carlsrond,  a  garrulous,  urbane  old  Swede, 
comically  absorbed  in  administering  earnest  coaxing  rebukes  to  a 
dirty,  blinking,  woolly  shock-dog  which  he  alternately  fondled  in  his 
arms  and  tenderly  replaced  on  the  ground  ;  and  a  Georgian,  cada- 
verous and  yellow  by  nature,  but  by  reason  of  a  late  encounter  with 
yellow  fever,  more  yellow  and  cadaverous  than  mortal  man  should  be 
who  hoped  for  the  tolerance  of  his  kind. 

The  centre  of  this  queer  group  did  by  no  means  diminish  its 
variety.  In  it  a  big,  burly  figure,  "  a  tun  of  man,"  built  up  kindly  as  it 
were  with  layers  of  fat  cemented  with  jokes  and  jollity,  stood  confessed 
our  bully  host  of  the  "Victoria,"  Thompson  by  name — "spelt  mit  a 
/,"  as  he  always  insisted  with  earnest  gravity.  There  he  stood  with 
flag-like  bandana  mopping  his  huge,  streaming  mottled  face  as  he 
turned  it  beaming  on  one  and  then  another  of  his  companions,  ready 
with  good-natured  indifference  to  laugh  with  any  one,  at  any  one,  or 
be  laughed  at  himself.  We  had  often  stolen  his  old  horse  Conk  and 
the  buggy,  leaving  him  to  swelter  to  market  on  foot  through  the 
blistering  streets,  while  as  many  of  us  as  could  possibly  cling  to  that 
antediluvian  vehicle  engaged  ourselves  in  searchingly  investigating 
Conk's  few  accomplishments  ;  hid  away  his  coats,  which  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  wear  indoors,  until  to  supply  the  place  of  lost 
ones  his  entire  wardrobe,  both  winter  and  summer,  had  been  paraded  ; 
and  listened  patiently  to  the  interminable  yarns  that  he  loved  to  spin 
about  the  Mississippi,  on  which  he  had  passed  his  first  years  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  From  this  unpropitious  soil  had  grown  for  us 
a  grotesque  friendship  ;  and  Thompson,  although  both  suffocation 
and  liquefaction  threatened  him  with  their  combined  horrors,  was  not 
at  all  the  man  to  be  balked  by  a  hot  sun  of  seeing  the  last  of  a 
departing  friend. 

The  blue  and  pellucid  water,  vainly  laving  the  tumble-down,  sizzling 
quay  with  cool-looking  and  cool-sounding  waves ;  dreary  Dog  Island 
shimmering  across  the  bay,  wrapt  in  the  dancing  mirage  that  is 
hovering  over  its  barren  dazzling  sands  ;  beyond,  the  heaving  Atlantic, 
vieing  partly  with  the  cerulean  hue  of  the  overhanging  cloudless 
vault,  partly  emulating  the  emerald-tinted  laurel  that  fringes  the 
beach ;  naked,  limbless  cocoanut-trees,  solitary,  far-separated,  and 
bending  always  inland  away  from  the  fierce  sea-storms,  sentinelling 
the  sandy  shore  \  a  fleet  of  rakish  blockade-runners,  floating  duck-like, 
and  with  their  keels  in  this  sapphire  bay  as  distinctly  visible  as  are 
their  mast-heads ;  a  group  of  negroes,  picturesque  in  their  scanty, 
careless  costumes,  scanning  us  superciliously  as  they  saunter  along 
down  the  wharves ;  another  group,  the  duplicate  of  the  loafers,  only 
these  are  making  a  flimsy  pretence  to  scrape  the  tarry  seams  of  a 
long-voyaged,  sun-blistered  ship,  eyeing  us  from  the  "sling"  on 
which  they  are  perched  much  more  industriously  than  they  work  ; 
Nassau,  white  as  to  its  houses,  blindingly  white  as  to  its  streets,  and 
green  as  to  everything  else,  with  the  peculiarly  intense  broad-leaved 
greenness  of  the  tropics,  rippling  after  a  fashion  from  the  high  hill-top 
down  to  the  water's  edge, —  unite  in  forming  a  picture  truly  deserving 
canvas.     Well  worthy  of  canvas  indeed  it  is,  but  nevertheless  more 
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comfortably  contemplated  from  a  shady  stand-point  than  in  the  glare 
of  a  stewing  August  sun  ;  at  least  it  seemed  that  the  persons  congre- 
gated on  the  abandoned  quay  thought  so,  for  Thompson's  jokes  had 
ceased  now  to  excite  the  usual  light-hearted  laughter,  and  bad 
language  was  evidently  lurking  behind  those  closely-set  lips. 

"  There  it  comes !  "  at  length  exclaimed  some  one,  and  as  we 
looked  eagerly  out  over  the  water,  a  weather-beaten  boat,  leisurely 
propelled  by  two  sailors,  emerging  from  the  shadow  of  Dog  Island, 
came  creeping  across  the  bay  to  our  crumbling  wharf.  One  soon 
observes  that  nothing  moves  swiftly  in  the  torrid  zone  save  hurricanes, 
lizards,  and  cool  drinks. 

"Good-bye,  Thompson  !  Don't  sigh  yourself  any  fatter  at  the  loss 
of  us." 

"Fare-thee-well,  my  Thompson  !  Be  sure  to  look  in  the  cottonwood- 
tree  for  that  last  coat  —  the  monkey-jacket,  I  mean  —  that  one  with 
the  circus-trimmings  and  pointer-dog  buttons.  You'll  find  it  in  the 
second  fork,  or  maybe  it's  as  high  up  as  the  third." 

"  Ta-ta,  Thompson  !  mind  your  eye,  and  don't  for  heaven's  sake  let 
that  blarsted  beef-eating  English  judge  fatigue  you  on  the  chain-gang 
for  bombasting  your  niggers  at  the  Victoria." 

"  Va  !  ze  Eengleesh  shudge  !  I  mind  him  not  so  much  more  as  Conk. 
Hein  !  ven  dem  Yanks  loose  you  up  tight  in  ze  shall  in  New  York, 
you  sends  me  vord  vot  you  tort  of  ze  zeshession  then,  ha !  " 

"By-bye!  Cherish  fondly  that  sylph-like  form,  and  don't  hasten 
your  evaporation  by  grinning  before  you're  tickled." 

After  pushing  the  boat  from  the  tottering,  slippery  stairway  by 
which  the  party  had  reached  it  while  bidding  Thompson  this  tender 
adieu,  it  was  rowed,  as  it  came,  deliberately  and  saunteringly,  midway 
between  the  long  line  of  blockade-runners  receiving  and  discharging 
freight,  and  the  narrow  glittering  bank  of  sand  called  Dog  Island 
that  imperfectly  screened  the  harbor  from  the  ocean.  As  it  moved 
beyond  close  observation,  some  of  its  passengers  plainly  exhibited  on 
their  countenances  the  elation  that  they  felt,  others  employed  them- 
selves in  dragging  their  separated  fingers  indolently  through  the 
solid-looking  water,  thus  making  a  refreshing  rippling,  gurgling  sound  ; 
all  panted,  and  the  sailors,  sleepily  critical,  scrutinised  their  fare 
through  half-closed  eyes. 

While  gazing  languidly  back,  as  we  were  rowed  across  the  harbor, 
at  the  dazzlingly  white  steep  slopes  of  the  Nassau  streets,  we  endeav- 
ored with  the  aid  of  a  drowsy  fancy  to  revive  their  yesterday's  prosy 
features.  There  were  the  airily  clad  merchants  reluctantly  making 
forced  marches  to  their  next-door  neighbors  under  extended  umbrellas  ; 
and  there,  conspicuous  as  is  his  amiable  custom,  was  "the  man  and 
brother,"  au  naturd,  basking  with  a  lizard's  love  of  idleness  and  the 
sun,  in  the  scorching  heat  where  a  philanthropy  that  exhausted  itself 
in  wresting  him  from  a  slaver  had  callously  dumped  him  down;  then 
the  never-resting,  yellow.-fever  laden  hearse,  from  familiarity  grown 
commonplace  and  unnoticed,  as  well  as  the  dense,  huge-leaved, 
marvellously  green  foliage  reaching  in  its  luxuriance  far  out  beyond 
the  bordering  gardens  ;  snowy-white  residences  with  their  gable-ends 
fronting  on  the  street,  as  if  turning  disdainfully  from  a  full  contempla- 
44 
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tion  of  the  plebeian  common  way,  and  the  queer  two  and  three  yards 
long  limestone  wall  occasionally  bounding  the  walk,  the  use  for  which 
can  not  at  all  be  divined  until,  looking  over,  one  starts  back  shud- 
dering at  the  frightful  ravine  that  yawns  on  the  other  side.  Such  was 
Nassau  superficially  in  the  terrible  year  1862,  and  such  as  these  were 
the  recollections  which  crowded  upon  the  memory  as,  half-repining, 
we  watched  the  gradual  fading  away  of  that  dull,  stupid  town  which 
we  should  probably  never  see  again. 

But  under  this  tranquil  exterior,  and  but  very  imperfectly  concealed 
by  it,  burned  a  fiercer  fever  than  even  that  fearful  pestilence  which 
was  then  so  rapidly  filling  its  little  stony  cemetery.  The  savage 
strife  which  was  glutting  itself  with  blood  and  carnage  on  the  neigh- 
boring continent,  had  undesignedly  dispersed  the  torpor  that  for  ages 
had  brooded  over  this  secluded  old  place,  by  transforming  its  grass- 
grown  streets  into  a  thronged  and  busy  mart.  An  enormously  lucra- 
tive but  extremely  hazardous  traffic,  by  which  the  needs  of  the  South- 
ern armies  were  supplied,  finding  facilities  in  Nassau's  nearness  to 
the  Confederate  coast,  had  converted  its  harbor  into  a  depot,  at 
which  was  freighted  a  fleet  of  steamers  that  during  the  war  rarely  fell 
below  twenty,  or  even  thirty.  And  here  the  intense  excitement 
attending  either  the  preparation  of  a  venture  or  the  eager  waiting  to 
learn  the  fate  of  one  already  hazarded,  together  with  the  unusually 
large  commissions  exacted  for  the  transaction  of  the  more  legitimate 
business,  created  an  unnatural  bustle  and  agitation,  not  unlike  that  of 
a  German  Spa  when  waked  from  its  winter  lethargy  by  the  summer  influx 
of  fashionable  gamblers.  Naturally  this  craving  to  acquire  gold  with- 
out the  ordinary  patient  biding  upon  tardy  accumulation  or  the  more 
toilsome  exchange  of  labor,  in  defiance  of  yellow  fever  and  the 
furnace  heat,  had  in  a  great  measure  substituted  some  of  the  energy 
and  vigor  common  in  cooler  latitudes  for  the  more  familiar  tropical 
languor.  Nearly  every  inhabitant  indeed  of  the  little  island,  even  the 
improvident,  thoughtless  negroes,  appeared  to  have  shared  more  or 
less  in  that  amazing  revolution,  except  the  U.  S.  Consul,  who,  officiously 
busy  in  trying  to  hinder  wliat  he  could  not  prevent,  soon  found  him- 
self thoroughly  tabooed,  and  the  solitary  and  ridiculous  occupant  of 
an  extemporised  social  refrigerator,  which  was  evidently  too  frigid  for 
even  that  melting  climate. 

As  idle  spectators  of  that  tumultuous  strife,  completely  indifferent 
to  the  prevalent  covetousness,  and  pleasantly  sheltered  by  the  wide- 
verandahed  Victoria,  we  had  in  perfect  content  passed  the  hurrying 
days,  either  in  gazing  leagues  and  leagues  over  the  restless  waves, 
searching  the  horizon  for  incoming  sails,  or  industriously  imbibing  ice- 
cold  drinks,  as  we  vaguely  speculated  upon  the  chances  of  reaching 
Charleston.  Very  naturally  the  relinquishment  of  this  enchanting 
existence,  together  with  the  loss  of  the  refreshingly  cool  tipple  and 
the  delicious  music  of  the  garrison  band,  as  well  as  the  luscious  pine- 
apples, ravishing  even  in  memory  as  we  mused  upon  them  to  the 
monotonous  dip  of  our  lazy  oars,  dashed  our  departure  with  some 
regrets,  although  we  were  going  home.  However,  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  witcheries  of  the  Nassau  sirens,  we  soon  reached  and  scrambled 
up  the  lead-colored  side  of  the  steamer  Anglia,  on  whose  deck  we 
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proposed  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  Charleston  blockade.  One' 
comprehensive  glance  around  on  reaching  it  sufficed  to  remove 
effectually  any  fanciful  fears  of  hard  fare  and  short  rations  to  be 
endured  while  on  the  voyage  that  might  have  been  conceived  in 
our  inexperienced  minds,  since  here  heaps  of  odorous  pine-apples 
loading  the  air  with  perfume,  there  brimming  baskets  of  olive-green 
alligator-pears,  yard-long  bunches  of  golden  bananas  garlanding  the 
masts  and  taffrail,  and  cocoa-nuts  in  every  stage  of  growth  piled  in 
profusion  everywhere,  gave  abundant  assurance  of  a  continuance  of 
that  feasting  which  we  had  enjoyed  so  much  on  shore.  It  is  true,  a 
little  philosophical  reflection  upon  that  frequent  alternation  from 
prosperity  to  adversity  which  makes  up  the  average  human  experience, 
would  have  somewhat  damped  our  exuberant  feelings  and  forewarned 
us  of  coming  misfortune  ;  but  then  reflection  of  every  kind  had  been 
rigorously  discarded,  and  we  were  as  happy  and  as  confident  as  if  all 
storms  and  blockading  fleets  were  temporarily  extirpated  for  our  espe- 
cial behoof. 

All  the  necessary  preparations  having  been  completed,  the  next 
move  was  to  get  under  way,  and,  if  possible,  without  attracting  the 
least  observation  ;  for  the  R.  R.  Cuyler,  a  U.  S.  war-steamer,  was 
lurking  about  somewhere  beyond  the  bar  seeking  any  unwary  craft  — 
and  on  this  particular  occasion  the  Anglia  especially  —  of  which  she 
might  make  prize-money.  Her  v>'hereabouts,  however,  had  been 
accurately  ascertained  by  our  dismal  captain  previous  to  his  leaving 
Nassau,  so  that  by  slipping  around  the  opposite  end  and  side  of 
Dog  Island,  and  thus  out  to  sea,  we  gave  that  hungry  ogre  the  go-by, 
and  a  few  hours  of  steady  steaming  freed  us  from  all  apprehension  of 
being  overhauled  by  her  on  discovering  our  escape ;  and  then,  by 
taking  the  precaution  to  post  a  man  at  the  mast-head  whose  duty  it 
was  to  give  warning  of  any  sail  that  might  appear,  we  below  were  left 
to  chat,  smoke,  devour  the  luscious  fruits  which  cumbered  the  deck, 
and  enjoy  ourselves  exempt  from  care  in  all  other  ways  that  fancy 
prompted.  Our  pleasure,  moreover,  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
quiet  contemplation  of  an  ocean  as  calm  as  a  lake,  moving  in  fiict 
only  in  those  imposing  measureless  undulations  which,  stretching  into 
distance  almost  as  far  as  vision,  stir  in  the  heart  a  dreamy,  indistinct, 
undefined  longing,  and  of  a  sky  so  clear  and  cloudless  and  pure  as  to 
be  in  some  sort  an  earnest  of  a  blessed  and  heavenly  serenity.  These 
added  to  the  tranquillity  brooding  over  the  swiftly-moving  Anglia  as 
she  hurried  with  noiseless  wheels  through  the  sea,  her  passengers  and 
crew  either  idly  leaning  against  her  bulwarks  or  lounging  listlessly 
about  her  decks,  all  combined  to  confirm  the  feeling  of  security  and 
peace  which  they  had  before  originated. 

Three  happy  days  of  this  bewitching  voyaging,  with  which  one  felt 
that  one  could  never  be  sated,  it  was  so  charmingly  free  from  every 
anxiety,  brought  us  to  the  end  of  our  fruits  and  off  the  Carolina  coast, 
where,  standing  off  and  on  until  the  shades  of  night  had  lessened  the 
risk  of  detection,  and  without  our  bidding  farewell  to  every  fear,  the 
steamer's  bowsprit  was  pointed  for  Charleston  ;  and  then  began  the 
real  excitement.  Confusingly  astonishing  as  it  was,  we  found  a  strong 
and  growing  sympathy  with  Bob  Acres  springing  up  within  us  as  we 
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approached  that  dangerous  spot ;  and  faces  that  ever  since  they  left 
Nassau  had  been  perfect  circles  of  fun  and  frolic,  now  rivalled  in 
longitude  the  most  avariciously  compiled  catalogue  of  "  consequential 
damages."  But  indeed  we  did  not  in  truth  merit  much  reproach  for 
that  faint  show  of  disquietude,  inasmuch  as  within  the  next  twelve 
hours  would  be  decided  whether  on  the  coming  morning  we  should 
be  rejoicing  in  Charleston,  sulking  between  the  decks  of  a  U.  S.  man- 
of-war,  or,  after  a  ghastly  fashion,  perchance  forestalling  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  deep  sea  Prof.  Agassiz  in  his  search  for  unknown  marine 
life. 

On  nearing  the  port,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  insufficient  light 
sufficed  to  disclose  the  shadowy  outlines  of  several  vessels  of  various 
sizes  anchored  about  in  the  roadstead,  but  so  indistinctly  as  to  leave 
it  to  the  imagination  to  body  forth  their  hidden  terrors,  with  of  course 
the  usual  exaggerations.  After  advancing  a  little  nearer,  though  the 
only  field-glass  that  the  party  could  boast  passed  rapidly  from  hand 
to  hand,  revealed  too  plainly  the  pestilent  company  into  which  we  had 
thrust  ourselves  ;  for  there  were  collected  within  view  no  less  than 
nineteen  of  Uncle  Sam's  pack,  ranging  from  the  full-grown  surly  old 
war-dog  of  a  three-decker  down  to  pigmy,  puppy  sloops,  too  small  to 
carry  more  than  one  gun  —  though,  as  we  were  soon  taught,  none  the 
less  vicious  because  of  their  dwarfishness.  Nevertheless  the  Anrjia 
glided  unperceived  through  this  throng  of  closely  besetting  foes, 
winding  carefully  in  and  out  among  them,  and  from  the  orders  being 
passed  from  man  to  man  in  tones  barely  audible,  seemingly  choosing 
her  own  route,  as  she  now  sheered  off  from  a  huge  frigate  looming 
grandly  up  in  the  murky  coast-fog,  or  again  backed  hastily  from  some 
smaller  vessel  that  had  been  incautiously  approached  as  it  lay  hidden 
in  a  shroud  which  served  only  to  magnify  the  gigantic  proportions  of 
its  mighty  companion.  Thus  was  a  passage  among  these  grim 
watchers  of  the  night  cautiously  explored  in  breathless  silence,  and 
in  darkness  unbroken  save  by  the  one  indispensable  light  at  the 
binnacle  ;  while  every  soul  on  board  but  those  confined  below  at  the 
engines,  strained  vision  and  hearing  to  their  utmost  tension,  hoping 
with  their  help  to  ward  off  the  thickening  dangers.  Strange  that 
during  this  critical  progress  we  found  ourselves,  with  that  mysterious 
perception  of  minutiae  which  seems  inseparable  from  a  consciousness 
of  imminent  danger,  listening,  when  the  engines  were  occasionally 
stopped,  with  rapt  attention  to  such  trivial  sounds  of  the  moment  as 
the  low  slush-slushing  of  the  waves  against  the  steamer,  the  harsh 
notes  of  frightened  water-fowls  flying  across  the  bay,  the  far-off  repe- 
titions of  the  tireless  whippoorwill,  and  the  shrill  screams  of  the 
marsh-hens  among  the  reeds  along  the  shore  ! 

But  while  so  employed,  and  in  watching  those  spectral  ships,  sure 
at  every  moment  that  a  deafening  explosion  from  some  one  of  them 
would  end  the  oppressive  silence,  the  Anglia,  carefully  interposing  as 
wide  a  space  as  possible  between  each  of  them  and  herself,  had 
steamed  safely  through  the  entire  fleet,  and  now  to  our  boundless  joy 
Fort  Sumter  lifted  up  its  ragged  but  unconquerable  front  before  us 
from  the  grayish  fog.  After  assuring  ourselves  by  a  second  and  more 
careful  look  that  it  was  Fort  Sumter  actually  and  without  mistake, 
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each  one  executed,  for  his  own  special  gratification  seemingly,  a  sal- 
tatory solo  originated  for  this  occasion  only,  while  shouts  rang  out  on 
every  side  of  "  Here's  old  Sumter  !  "  "  We're  all  right !  "  "  Hurrah  for 
Dixie  !  "  and  "Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  the  effective  blockade  !  " 
and  all  of  this  was  followed  by  the  entire  party  abandoning  themselves 
to  the  wildest  capering  and  frisking  about  the  deck,  succeeded  by  a 
droll  and  quaint  pantomime,  intended  to  express  any  amount  of  com- 
placent scorn  for  our  enemies  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  our  own 
unparalleled  prowess,  performed  by  a  half-demented  corps-de-ballet, 
in  which  was  represented  the  "  whole  strength  "  of  the  ship's  company. 
But  alas !  that  gay  rigadoon  was  all  for  naught,  and  those  boastful 
theatrics  proved  entirely  premature ;  for  at  the  supreme  moment  of 
victory,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  vaunting  tomfoolery,  the  Pilot,  who 
had  heretofore  but  indifferently  concealed  his  want  of  spirit,  became 
actually  idiotic,  and  declared  that  the  captain  must  'bout-ship  without 
delay  and  try  to  regain  the  sea,  as  to  go  forward,  he  having  completely 
mistaken  his  course,  would  be  inevitable  destruction.  Had  it  been  at 
all  possible,  rank  rebellion  would  have  broken  out  at  this  confession, 
and  our  dastardly  pilot  probably  been  made  to  play  at  least  a  part  of 
the  role  of  Jonah  ;  but  a  consultation  showed  that  as  not  one  of  our 
officers  had  ever  been  in  the  bay  before,  there  was  no  one  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  the  ship  ;  and  as  the  Confederate  military  authorities 
had  sown  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  thickly  with  torpedoes,  to  steam 
through  them  with  such  blind  guides  as  these  was  not  at  all  to  be 
hazarded,  and  so  there  was  nothing  left  us  but  to  postpone  the  con- 
dign in  the  pilot's  case,  and  retreat  as  silently  and  as  swiftly  as 
possible. 

It  was  with  heavy  hearts  of  course  that  we  abandoned  our  previous 
design  and  saw  the  course  of  the  steamer  reversed,  but  the  rage  that 
possessed  every  one  was  for  the  time  being  suppressed  by  the  absorb- 
ing anticipation  of  new  and  unknown  evils  ;  for  then  began  a  second 
running  of  the  gauntlet,  with  the  chances  against  its  success  fearfully 
increased  by  our  late  heavy  draft  upon  good  luck.  As  there  was  no 
alternative  we  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  in  making  the  desperate 
venture,  although  it  was  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hope  to  expect 
that  during  the  same  night  we  should  pass  again  unmolested  over  a 
route  that  had  just  cost  so  much  painstaking  and  watchfulness.  So, 
while  feeling  our  hazardous  way  slowly,  cautiously,  and  to  our  extreme 
astonishm-ent  without  attracting  the  detection  that  had  seemed  so 
certain,  we  knew  full  well  that  the  creaking  of  a  loosened  spar  against 
a  mast,  or  the  accidental  upsetting  of  a  chair  on  our  deck,  would  very 
likely  raise  a  hue  and  cry  among  those  lifeless  hulls  that  would  be 
but  a  short  prelude  to  our  captivity  or  destruction.  In  spite  however 
of  the  manifest  danger,  as  ship  after  ship,  as  if  in  solemn  procession, 
appeared  and  disappeared,  apparently  tenantless,  silent  as  the  grave, 
and  perfectly  motionless  except  an  occasional  gentle  swaying  to  the 
swell  of  the  incoming  tide,  one,  especially  one  already  predisposed  by 
the  midnight  hour,  the  weird  perplexing  light,  and  the  universal  quiet 
that  rested  upon  everything,  could  easily  fancy  them  a  ghostly  muster 
of  some  ill-fated  fleet,  that  had  long  since  found  here  an  untimely 
grave,  and  now  reappeared  to  warn  us  of  a  similar  fate  impending 
because  of  our  rash  intrusion. 
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Just  then,  startled  from  the  indulgence  of  this  fanciful  reverie  by 
th6|sharp  and  violent  tinkling  of  the  engine-bell,  I  looked  up  in  some 
surprise,  to  be  instantly  petrified  by  a  horrible  vision  of  the  Anglia 
complacently  rubbing  her  poor  old  bewildered  nose  against  one  of 
those  appalling  phantoms ;  though  the  romantic  immateriality  with 
which  but  a  moment  before  I  had  so  whimsically  invested  it  was  now 
completely  swept  away,  as,  at  the  distance  of  a  biscuit's  toss,  it 
frowned  menacingly  down  upon  us  with  its  grinning  tiers  of  ugly 
guns.  Quaking  though  I  was,  I  found  myself,  as  I  craned  my  neck 
so  as  to  take  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  wondering  what 
would  our  dejected  John  Bull  do  in  so  paralysing  an  emergency. 
Novelties  of  so  abrupt  a  character  are  generally  conceded  to  be 
somewhat  trying  to  ordinary  nerves,  and  this,  though  among  the  con- 
tingencies, was  neither  nominated  in  the  bond  nor  down  on  the 
regular  programme  ;  now  then,  would  he  make  a  hair-brained  effort  to 
extricate  himself,  or,  like  Crockett's  coon,  "  come  down  "  cheerfully 
without  giving  any  one  the  trouble  to  fire  ?  The  reversed  wheels  of 
the  steamer,  backing  her  slowly  and  carefully  through  the  water, 
soon  quieted  the  doubt,  as  every  heart  ceased  to  beat  and  every  eye 
was  strained  in  anxious  anticipation  of  the  inevitable  flash  from  the 
Yankee's  guns ;  for,  of  course,  concealment  could  not  possibly  be 
preserved  after  such  free-and-easy  familiarity.  But,  as  unchallenged 
we  receded  into  the  fog,  every  moment  strengthened  the  faint  hope 
that  we  had  escaped  discovery,  miraculous  as  it  seemed. 

Moving  gingerly  away  from  that  unpleasant  neighborhood,  where 
our  narrow  escape  had  taught  us  to  peer  more  vigilantly  into  the  fog 
in  front,  behind,  and  around  us,  we  held  on  our  course  until  eighteen 
vessels  lay  between  us  and  Charleston  ;  when,  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  this  count,  which  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  reviving  the 
flagging  spirits  of  the  party,  a  general  congratulation  ensued,  ironical 
encomiums  (intended  to  be  witty)  were  pronounced  upon  the  sleepless 
vigilance  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  Carlsrond,  for  the  first  time  forgetful 
of  his  darling  dog  and  eager  for  a  wider  view,  climbed  up  to  a  low 
perch  on  the  mainmast.  While  plowing  through  the  sea  at  a  spank- 
ing rate,  and  ruefully  meditating  how  we  should  sustain  the  stinging 
chaffing  that  would  surely  be  our  portion  on  arriving  at  Nassau,  a 
diminutive  craft,  floating  low  down  in  the  water,  and  nearly  hidden  in 
the  grayish  mist,  was  discovered  as  the  nineteenth  and  last  vessel  of 
the  blockading  fleet. 

As  soon  as  we  had  left  this  little  sloop,  seemingly  as  lifeless  as  any 
of  its  companions,  behind,  and  with  it  apparently  all  danger,  there 
broke  out  among  us  the  angry  clamor  which  heretofore  had  only  been 
repressed  by  the  overpowering  intensity  of  other  excitement. 

"  What  a  mole  that  wooden-headed  pilot  must  be  !  "  said  Radley. 
"Carlsrond's  fice  would  have  succeeded  better  in  leading  us  in  than 
he  has." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Cumming,  shaking  his  head  violently,  "  and  thanks 
to  his  stupidity,  what  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  we  should  have  been  en- 
joying long  before  this,  if  that  fleet  hadn't  been  harder  to  wake  than 
Rip  Van  Winkle." 

"  By  the  way,"  exclaimed  Hilton,  "  as  we  are  beyond  their  beastly 
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claws,  suppose  we  resurrect  the  old  snorers  !  Can't  we  ring  a  bell, 
blow  the  whistle,  do  something  to  agitate" — bang!  and  instantly  a 
flash  of  fire  testified  to  the  wakefi-ilness  of  the  little  smack  that  a 
moment  before  we  were  so  positive  we  had  left  asleep,  and  a  shell 
from  a  rifled  gun  howled  overhead  as  it  flew  from  the  stern  to  the 
stem  of  the  steamer.  Thereupon  not  a  moment  was  wasted  in  idle 
forms ;  the  wheel  was  instantly  abandoned,  we  passengers  contracted 
ourselves  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  crouching  ignominiously 
on  the  far  side  of  the  cabin  ;  the  worthless  pilot  kicked  and  screeched 
frantically,  prone  upon  his  face  ;  and  the  inquisitive  Carlsrond,  his 
curiosity  completely  satisfied,  letting  all  go,  "came  down  with  a  run  " 
from  his  elevated  seat,  grunting  to  himself  "  Oh  Lord !  "  in  a  sub- 
dued and  confidential  tone,  as  he  bumped  loudly  in  the  dark  against 
the  pitiless  deck.  After  a  moment's  respite  and  enjoyment  of  a  safety 
that  was  purely  imaginary,  Phelps'  remark  that  "  splinters  will  fly  in 
every  direction  if  this  cabin  is  struck,"  impelled  us  with  reluctant 
briskness  to  the  front,  where  we  waited  shiveringly  for  the  next  salute 
from  the  snappish  spitfire  astern. 

Our  patience  was  not  long  tried  before  the  second  shell  came 
shrieking  through  the  air,  and  by  its  flight  exhibiting  too  a  most  dis- 
gusting improvement  in  the  practice.  Never  before  had  I  witnessed 
anything  that  would  compare  with  the  transformation  that  immediately 
followed  those  two  explosions,  nor  have  I  at  any  time  since  ever  seen 
anything  to  equal  it,  except  a  night  attack  on  land.  To  the  most 
perfect  and  even  oppressive  silence  and  the  dimmest  twilight,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  glance  of  an  eye  the  brilliance  of  noonday  and  the  din 
of  devils.  It  seemed  that  the  entire  bay  was  instantly  illuminated  j 
blue  lights  burning  on  every  deck  shed  a  ghastly  glare  over  the  v/aves, 
rockets  soared  up  from  every  quarter,  and  the  beating  of  drums,  with 
the  other  innumerable  noises  made  by  men  preparing  hastily  for 
action,  changed  the  previous  quiet  into  an  uproar  intensely  exciting 
indeed,  but  not  much  relished  by  us  who  had  been  already  rather 
surfeited  by  that  sensation. 

During  this  hubbub  and  gratuitous  display  of  fireworks,  very  likely 
lest  our  interest  in  the  show  might  flag,  other  gunners  were  making 
a  target  of  us,  and  shot  and  shell  hurtled  thickly  around  the  perse- 
cuted Anglia.  However,  from  their  defective  range,  these  did  not 
cause  us  the  half  of  the  anxiety  that  we  felt  from  the  firing  of  our  small 
friend  who  had  opened  the  ceremonies.  He,  it  is  true,  had  only  one 
gun,  but  the  celerity  and  precision  with  which  that  was  served,  revealed 
in  him  an  unusually  voracious  appetite  for  plunder,  as  well  as  a  gal- 
lant resolution  to  gratify  it,  even  though  the  fearless  effort  should 
annihilate  a  fierce  blockade-runner.  Improving  his  practice,  the 
shells  at  every  discharge  had  continued  to  drop  gradually  nearer  and 
nearer  to  our  deck,  until  at  length  it  really  appeared  impossible  for 
the  next  to  fail  of  reaching  its  mark.  But,  furthermore,  as  every  one 
knew  that  five  tons  of  gunpowder  were  stored  away  directly  under  the 
wheel  in  the  stern  of  the  ship,  this  nervous  anticipation  of  a  shell  ex- 
ploding in  the  centre  of  it,  perhaps  at  the  very  next  moment,  naturally 
drove  the  blood  racing  through  our  veins,  and  lifted  us  up  on  tip-toe, 
as  it  were,  at  every  flash.     Soon,  from  the  regular  improvement  in  his 
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aim,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  must  be  something  strikingly  visible 
about  the  steamer,  and  suspecting  that  it  was  the  binnacle  light,  I 
went  aft,  and  so  interposed  my  coat  that  while  not  a  glimpse  of  the 
light  could  be  had  from  behind  us,  still  the  helmsman's  view  of  the 
compass  was  not  obstructed  in  the  least ;  and  the  wild  firing,  and 
the  lengthening  intervals  between  the  rounds  that  immediately  fol- 
lowed this  manoeuvre,  proved  both  the  correctness  of  the  supposition 
and  that  a  delectable  perplexity  had  already  seized  upon  the  zealous 
blockader.  Besides,  very  soon  after  this  all  firing  ceased,  and  the 
tumult,  that  had  before  been  perfectly  deafening,  subsided  as  suddenly 
and  as  unexpectedly  as  it  began,  leaving  us  to  conjecture  uselessly 
what  would  be  the  next  revelation. 

Of  course  the  first  gun  that  was  fired  had  been  a  promptly  obeyed 
signal  to  make  all  steam,  and  now  the  AiigHa,  quivering  from  stem  to 
stern,  shaken  by  the  furious  revolutions  of  the  wheels,  was  churning 
her  way  through  the  sea,  and  leaving  the  blockaders  and  a  long  streak 
of  sparkling  phosphorescent  water  in  her  wake.  The  greater  part  of 
the  night  had  thus  been  consumed  in  this  unlucky  attempt  to  reach 
Charleston ;  and  now  the  firemen,  wondering  at  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  cannonading,  came  up,  wiping  their  dripping  faces,  from  their 
cramped  stifling  gehenna  below,  to  learn  the  cause,  and  to  breathe 
once  more  again  like  human  beings.  And  then  too,  grouped  about 
the  deck  in  the  dusky  light,  the  officers  and  passengers  exchanged 
comments  on  the  late  exhibition,  and  discussed  the  probabilities  for 
and  against  our  capture  before  regaining  Nassau. 

"  See  here,"  said  Gumming,  "  solve  me  this  problem  in  the  double 
rule  of  twice :  If  it  requires  such,  a  reckless  waste  of  ammunition  to 
pacify  these  people  on  so  insignificant  an  occasion  as  the  intercepting 
of  an  unarmed  blockade-runner,  how,  in  the  name  of  charcoal,  can 
they  contrive  to  burn  powder  enough  should  the  Mcrrimac  drop  in 
among  them  some  fine  morning  ?  " 

"Well,  any  way,  those  pyrotechnics  to-night  have  cleared  away  one 
very  troublesome  doubt  from  my  mind,"  Hilton  gravely  remarked. 
"I  know  now  where  to  'raise  a  disturbance';  and  when  I  reach  the 
Confederacy  I  shall  take  particular  pains  not  to  join  the  navy.  I 
detest  all  such  poverty  as  I  notice  there  is  on  shipboard  in  the  matter 
of  facilities  for  retiring  from  a  fight  when  one  has  had  enough  of  the 
fun." 

"Ah!  Meester  Heelton,"  exclaimed  Carlsrond,  galvanic  as  usual, 
but  now  recovered  from  his  late  surprisingly  emphatic  collision  with 
the  hard  deck — "'tis  veil;  you  haves  ze  prudence.  You  vish  before 
you  makes  ze  zhomp  " —  an  ominous  grinding,  crunching  sound  under- 
foot, and  a  convulsive  shiver  which  rocked  the  entire  vessel,  closed 
Carlsrond's  mouth  in  astonishment,  and  opened  every  one's  eyes. 
Thump! — bump! — followed  by  a  terrible  jerk  that  nearly  dislocates 
one's  bones;  and  then  the  steamer  stops  strangely  still,  as  if  held  in 
some  huge  vice. 

Abrupt  peremptory  orders  shouted  regardless  of  noise,  bells  rung 
violently  and  often,  the  stoppage  of  the  clanking  engines,  and  the 
poor  old  Anglia  sighing  and  groaning  away  her  steam,  were  unmis- 
takable signs  that  some  unforeseen  disaster  had  befallen  us.    A  short 
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and  hurried  investigation  very  soon  brought  to  light  the  fact  that, 
while  flying  from  shells  and  captivity,  we  had  driven  headlong  upon 
a  sunken  bar,  which  now  held  the  ship  fast  and  tight,  and  would  pro- 
bably continue  to  do  so  until  the  sea  had  slowly  beaten  her  to  pieces. 


CHAPTER   II. 

"  By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long." 

The  tragical  consternation  that  followed  quickly  upon  this  frightful 
discovery  was  in  short  simply  indescribable.  It  even  excelled  the 
frantic  confusion  that  had  been  created  by  the  late  cannonading  ;  for 
besides  the  plainly  visible  dangers  of  the  sea,  it  needed  no  lashing  of 
the  fancy  to  picture  to  oneself  the  eager  preparations  for  overtaking 
and  capturing  the  Anglia  then  making  in  the  fleet ;  and  indeed,  from 
their  necessarily  perfect  knowledge  of  these  Vv'aters,  in  all  probability 
the  very  calamity  which  now  overwhelmed  us  had  all  the  time  been 
foreseen  and  counted  coniidently  upon  to  prevent  our  escape. 

The  captain,  forced  at  last  out  of  his  habitual  taciturnity  by  the 
pressing  need  of  instant  action,  gave  hurried  orders  to  lower  a  boat, 
at  the  same  time  representing  to  the  passengers,  for  whom  it  was 
designed,  that  as  darkness  alone  concealed  his  helplessness,  the  ship 
must  be  abandoned  in  the  greatest  possible  haste,  and  the  most  pro- 
fitable use  be  made  of  the  few  remaining  hours  between  then  and 
daylight.  A  rope  slung  over  the  rail  of  the  steamer,  and  dangling  to 
the  bottom  of  a  yawl  that  rocked  below,  furnished  to  them  and  the 
pilot  a  ticklish  means  of  descent,  down  which,  without  any  hesitation 
however,  they  quickly  dropped,  notwithstanding  the  probable  fractur- 
ing of  a  leg  and  perhaps  the  breaking  of  a  neck  that  this  manoeuvre 
involved.  The  faithful  Carlsrond,  true  to  his  excruciatingly  ugly  little 
pet,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  difficulties  and  the  bewildering  confu- 
sion, contrived  in  some  inexplicable  manner  to  convey  both  himself 
and  dog  safely  over  this  perilous  route.  Yet,  merely  because  of  the 
captain's  assurances  that  he  would  immediately  follow  in  tlie  other 
boats  with  the  baggage  and  everything  else  that  could  be  wanted, 
there  was,  with  unpardonable  imprudence,  no  effort  whatever  made  to 
secure  either  any  provisions  or  even  such  obviously  needful  things  as 
might  have  been  hastily  tossed  into  the  yawl.  So,  relying  implicitly 
upon  those  promises,  with  the  pilot  in  command,  and  ourselves  as 
nearly  naked  as  the  merciful  provision  of  a  Rue  de  Rivoli  tailor 
suffered  us  to  be,  we,  steering  westward  as  well  as  we  could,  rowed 
out  into  space  in  search  of  the  nearest  land. 

An  hour's  hard  pulling  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  four  sailors 
brought  the  boat  to  a  narrow  white  strand  of  sandy  beach,  backed  on 
the  land  side  by  a  black  wall  of  dwarfish  trees  that  were  tossing  their 
limbs  about  spectrally  in  the  dark.  As  this  was  all  that  could  be 
distinguished  in  the  then  shadowy  light,  it  was  necessary  to  wait, 
however  impatiently,  for  the  approaching  dawn  to  reveal  whether  the 
ocean  had  been  exchanged  for  the  mainland  or  only  for  the  half-way 
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ground  of  an  island.  Having  there  landed  the  passengers,  our  pilot 
put  back  to  the  steamer  with  the  boat,  to  assist,  as  he  said,  in  bringing 
off  the  baggage  and  crew ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  was  observed 
about  sunrise  rowing  industriously  up  the  bay  towards  Charleston. 
Finally,  and  after  a  weary  watch,  that  wretched  fragment  of  a  night, 
which  had  threatened  to  be  endless,  passed  away  and  morning  came. 
However,  there  was  not  the  slightest  perceptible  resemblance  between 
it  and  the  poetical  "jocund  morn  "  of  the  rhymester,  since  this  was 
ushered  in  clothed  in  clouds,  gloom  and  despondency,  and  dropping 
a  bleak  black  veil  before  long  all  around  down  to  the  horizon,  it  very 
appropriately  began  to  weep  dismally  over  us  in  the  form  of  a  drizz- 
ling, suicide-suggesting  rain.  Thus  a  hideous  combination  of  hunger, 
thirst,  complete  ignorance  of  our  whereabouts,  and  weather  which 
made  one's  clothes  stick  to  one's  person  with  the  disgusting  tenacity 
of  a  tepid  poultice,  seemed  to  have  culminated  in  a  condition  so 
abominable  that  beyond  it  nothing  worse  could  rationally  be  appre- 
hended. Poor  old  Carlsrond,  with  convulsive  gesticulations  and  the 
most  passionate  ejaculations,  stumped  about  bewailing  his  deplorable 
fate,  while  a  smutty  liquid,  composed  of  the  hatter's  dye  dissolved  in 
rain-water,  trickled  slowly  and  dolefully  down  from  the  drooping  point 
of  his  venerable  nose.  Indeed,  without  any  exaggeration  at  all,  our 
plight  was  at  best  exceedingly  pitiable;  for  fearing  to  show  any  light 
at  the  time,  lest  it  should  betray  us  to  our  pursuers,  we  had  left  the 
steamer  in  perfect  darkness,  and  in  such  hot  haste  that  next  absolutely 
to  nothing  had  been  brought  away  from  it.  In  fact,  an  examination 
made  then  and  there  of  our  worldly  effects  resulted  in  this  juiceiess 
exhibit :  two  long-range  rifles,  several  carpet-bags,  the  mail-bag,  and 
a  very  heavy  block-tin  box  belonging  to  Carlsrond,  and  suspected, 
from  his  sedulous  care  of  it,  to  contain  specie.  A  microscopic  inves- 
tigation failed  to  disclose  a  single  morsel  of  food,  not  even  a  solitary 
musty  cracker,  to  say  nothing  of  any  fat  jolly  bottle,  either  round  or 
square,  black  or  green,  which  might  possibly  have  contributed  some 
small  cheer,  and  which  could  not  in  the  very  nature  of  things  have 
elevated  so  depressed  a  crowd  as  were  those  thirsty  seekers.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  the  dawn  would  enable  us  to  do  so,  the  sea  was 
anxiously  scanned,  in  the  hope  that  we  might  at  least  get  one  more 
friendly  look  at  the  Anglia.  Nothing  however  was  discovered  by  that 
survey  except  the  fleet  of  stolid  blockaders,  among  which  we  had 
groped  about  through  the  night,  pulling  monotonously  at  their  anchor 
chains,  but  as  placid  as  if  they  had  never  made  themselves  spasmodic 
striving  to  sink  a  flying  blockade-runner.  While  rowing  in  the  dark 
on  the  night  before  we  had  of  course  no  measuring  point  to  reckon 
from,  and  therefore  could  not  decide  whether  the  steamer  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  sea  or  whether  she  was  hidden  below  the  horizon  ; 
that  she  had  been  floated  off  from  the  sand-bank  was  a  thought  that 
had  never  occurred  to  us  at  all. 

Forced  at  last  by  that  melancholy  scrutiny  to  abandon  all  hope 
from  that  quarter,  our  wits  were  now  set  diligently  to  work  to  devise 
an  extrication  from  the  miserable  situation  in  which  we  were  placed. 
Obviously  the  first  thing  required  was  to  obtain  some  knowledge  ot 
the   neighborhood,  and  to   procure   that   information  the  party  was 
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divided  into  three  sections,  to  each  of  whiclvvvas  allotted  a  portion  of 
the  ground  to  be  investigated  ;  and  when  all  of  these  things  had 
been  attended  to  and  a  rendezvous  fixed  upon,  each  little  squad 
tramped  soberly  off  in  its  own  direction,  one  going  up,  the  other 
down  the  beach,  while  the  third  pushed  its  way  inland  through  the 
woods.  After  a  fatiguing  and  harassing  exploration  they  reas- 
sembled late  in  the  day,  cross,  wet,  worn  out,  and  thoroughly  despon- 
dent ;  for  they  had  succeeded  in  finding  out  only  such  disheartening 
facts  as  these :  that  we  were  upon  a  long,  narrow,  and,  at  present  at 
least,  uninhabited  island ;  that  the  surrounding  water  was  impassable 
except  with  boats ;  and  that  several  Confederate  camps  were  in  sight 
on  the  mainland  opposite,  though  between  them  and  us  floated  two 
Federal  gunboats,  guarding  the  passage. 

Since  in  all  of  this  rambling  no  one  had  found  any  fresh  water,  to 
satisfy  a  raging  thirst  v/e  were  obliged  to  stretch  an  old  India-rubber 
coat  over  the  tops  of  some  low  shrubs,  and  with  great  care  to  catch  in 
little  cavities,  made  in  it  with  the  points  of  our  fingers,  small  quanti- 
ties of  the  falling  rain.  As  this  though  had  to  serve  both  for  food 
and  for  drink,  there  will  hardly  be  any  hesitation  in  conceding  that  it 
was,  viewed  as  vittks,  felt  to  be  decidedly  unsatisfactory,  especially  as 
undisguised  even  by  the  flavoring  lemon-peel  of  the  "Marchioness,"  it 
compelled  a  recognition  of  itself  for  what  it  really  was,  that  is,  thin 
drinks  of  nasty  India-rubby  water.  So,  having  vainly  endeavored  to 
deceive  rebellious  nature  with  this  temperate  repast,  and  cached 
Carlsrond's  heavy  box  together  with  all  supernumerary  carpet-bags, 
but  taking  with  us  the  mail-bag,  the  two  rifles,  and  such  baggage  as 
its  owners  would  not  abandon,  we  set  out  in  light  marching  order 
upon  another  expedition  of  discovery  through  the  thickets. 

Luckily,  after  a  two  or  three  miles'  tramp  we  found  shelter  in  a 
cluster  of  dilapidated  plantation-houses,  from  which  their  unhappy 
owner  some  short  time  before  had  been  driven  in  terror  by  the  bloody 
strife  that  raged  around  his  roof-tree.  These  had  been  occupied  by 
both  Confederate  and  Federal  troops,  as  we  learned  from  the  many 
obscene  scrawls  that  grimed  their  walls,  and  which  furthermore  vex- 
atiously  prevented  our  distinguishing  with  wished-for  accuracy  in 
bestowing  our  choicest  blessings  on  those  barbarians  who  had  malig- 
nantly filled  the  well  to  its  brim  with  large  logs  of  wood.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  choked-up  well,  after  building  a  cheerful,  blazing  fire  on  the 
fugitive  planter's  hearth,  and  drying  before  it  our  soaked  and  muddy 
garments,  we  stretched  six  tired  bodies  at  full  length  upon  the  floor, 
and  in  defiance  of  fortune  slept  the  sound,  unbroken,  dreamless  sleep 
of  the  weary.  But  on  the  following  day  the  same  depressing  rain  con- 
tinued, and  it  was  consumed  in  a  useless  repetition  of  the  wearisome 
tramping  through  wet  grass  and  under  dripping  boughs.  The  rain- 
water banquet  was  indulged  in  a  discretion,  and  all  of  this  animated 
sensuality  was  rounded  off,  before  a  bright  fire,  by  a  second  clothes- 
drying  and  an  exact  copy  of  the  previous  night's  sound  slumber. 

Still  these  sea-side  festivities  very  soon,  however,  became  an 
intolerable  bore  —  such  an  unendurable,  penetrating  bore  that  not 
even  the  thrilling  discovery  of  a  shrivelled  half-grown  water-melon 
could  effect  much  alleviation  of  their  exhausting  dreariness.     So  at 
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length,  gnawed  by  hunger  and  depressed  by  the  utter  hopelessness  o{ 
delivering  ourselves  unaided,  the  thought  of  surrendering  to  the 
gunboats  very  naturally  would  obtrude  itself;  and  having  once  be- 
come familiar,  it  required  but  little  discussion  to  lead  to  adopting 
that  resolution.  But  thereupon  arose  an  unparalleled  difficulty,  which 
threatened  to  prolong  our  famishment  indefinitely;  for,  so  far  from 
the  usual  struggle  for  glittering  guards,  no  one  now  could  even  be 
coaxed  to  accept  of  the  exalted  dignity  of  envo3'-extraordinary.  Such 
being  the  case,  and  each  one  having  exhausted  himself  in  generously 
striving  to  subdue  the  primitive  modesty  of  some  one  else,  the  decision 
had  at  last  to  be  left  to  chance,  which  bestowed  the  carefully-shunned 
honor  upon  Hilton  and  Radley,  producing  the  first  lengthening  of 
the  former's  visage  that  had  yet  been  observed.  Then,  after  being 
minutely  instructed  in  their  momentous  duties,  those  grave  and 
dignified  ambassadors  wended  their  solemn  and  reluctant  way  to  the 
beach,  where  their  sceptical  constituents  observed  them  waving  a 
moist  handkerchief  in  a  deprecatingly  imploring  manner  to  the  nearest 
tublike-looking  concern  that  floated  at  anchor  in  Stono  Inlet.  Pres- 
ently a  boat  was  lowered  and  put  off  to  the  shore,  where,  receiving 
our  ministers,  they  were  carried  to  the  vessel,  sporting  on  the  way 
the  mingled  airs  of  admirals  returning  triumphantly  to  their  flagships, 
and  of  sentenced  area-sneaks  in  transportation  to  Randall's  Island. 
While  these  weighty  matters  were  enacting  far  beyond  ear-shot,  the 
rest  of  the  unfortunates,  huddled  under  dripping  trees,  and  with  wet, 
closely-sticking  clothes  clinging  about  their  limbs,  watched,  with  some 
such  misgivings  no  doubt  as  those  which  ages  ago  distressed  the 
anxious  companions  of  the  widely-wandering  Ulysses  as  they  tremb- 
lingly viewed  certain  gastronomic  feats  of  the  gluttonous,  wall-eved 
Polyphemus.  But  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  clumsy  tug  had 
swallowed  up  our  plenipotentiaries,  steam  was  got  up  on  it,  and 
swinging  out  into  the  channel,  it  paddled  awkwardly  around  to  our 
bivouac,  where  we  forebodingly  awaited  our  fate,  uncheered  by  any- 
thing that  we  had  thus  far  observed  as  resulting  from  our  overtures  ; 
then  taking  our  seats  in  the  yawl  that  was  sent  ashore  for  us,  we,  in 
silence  and  with  a  decidedly  dead-march  look,  v/ere  rowed  out  to  the 
gunboat,  which  on  approaching  it  was  found  to  be  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  one  of  those  wooden  ferry-boats  that  ply  between  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  yet  it  had  nevertheless  been  ingeniously  tinkered  up 
into  so  complete  a  delusion  that  at  a  distance  it  presented  a  strong, 
truculent  and  really  warlike  appearance. 

The  captain  and  his  officers  received  us  at  the  gangway  with  the 
most  comical  countenances  imaginable,  rendered  so  by  polite  but 
visibly  distressing  efforts  to  refrain  from  laughing  outright  at  our 
hang-dog  looks ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  a  background  of  curious 
sailors,  untroubled  by  any  scruples  whatever,  polite  or  otherwise, 
showed  very  plainly  by  their  broad  grins  what  a  scaly-looking  lot  they 
thought  us.  However,  no  doubt  as  something  of  a  set-off"  to  our  late 
misfortunes,  we  found  that  this  brevet  iron-clad  was  commanded  by  a 
regularly  educated  naval  officer,  who  therefore  had  been  taught,  while 
learning  the  technicalities  of  his  profession,  that  it  imposed  at  least 
some  of  the  minor  obligations  of  honor  and  ordinary  courtesy.     He 
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was  a  Pennsylvanian  named  Gillis  ;  and  as  an  inscrutable  Providence 
—  doubtless  with  a  sufficiently  wise  purpose  —  seems  to  have  decreed 
for  a  time  the  continuance  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  sincerely  that  he  may  rise  in  it  to  a  prominent  position,  and 
always  have  a  first-rate  ship  under  his  feet  and  a  plenty  of  coal  in  his 
bunkers. 

After  searching  our  baggage  very  carelessly,  and  with  a  freely  ex- 
hibited distaste  for  the  duty,  he  hospitably  distended  our  collapsed 
stomachs  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  strengthening  and  toothsome  food, 
washed  down  with  copious  draughts  of  good  old  ale.  This  unexpected 
course  of  action  was  adopted  too  with  so  much  cordiality,  and  the 
invitations  to  "  cut  and  come  again  "  were  so  politely  urged,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  partial  blindness  occasioned  by  the  importunate  demands 
of  a  truly  ravenous  hunger,  we  should  nevertheless  very  probably 
have  been  restrained  by  apprehensions  of  sinister  motives,  had  we 
not  reflected  that  the  ancient  Aztec  custom  of  fattening  the  victim 
preparatory  to  immolation  had  not  as  yet  been  extensively  imitated  in 
the  U.  S.  navy.  But  as  the  maintenance  of  such  a  number  of 
prisoners  had  never  been  anticipated  by  Captain  Gillis,  and  his  means 
of  hospitality  were  entirely  too  limited  for  so  large  an  addition  to  his 
ordinary  household,  after  appeasing  our  wolfish  hunger,  he  signalled 
to  the  commander  of  the  other  and  larger  vessel  for  relief.  All  of  the 
party,  except  Gumming  and  myself,  upon  this  were  sent  for  and 
carried  off  to  the  other  ship.  Afterwards,  as  we  came  to  know  them, 
we  found  several  very  agreeable  people  among  the  officers  of  this  old 
wooden  bowl.  It  was  their  custom  to  assemble  on  deck  usually  about 
nightfall,  and  from  that  elevation  to  disturb  the  death-like  quiet  of  the 
neighboring  Carolina  swamps  with  unearthly  bowlings  of  a  favorite 
ditty  whose  extraordinary  refrain  consisted  of  the  mystic  words 
"  binggo-bim."  In  this  way,  and  by  the  many  courtesies  of  those 
gentlemen,  our  imprisonment  was  made  as  little  irksome  as  was 
possible  ;  and  never  indeed  by  anything  that  we  were  allowed  either  to 
see  or  to  hear  were  we  disagreeably  reminded  of  our  lost  liberty. 
Yet,  for  a  crumpled  rose-leaf.  Gumming  must  needs  conceive  a  ludi- 
crous aversion  t6  a  grumpy,  stumpy  little  Frenchman,  who  was  re- 
markable only  —  as  he  belonged  to  the  gay  nation  —  for  being  sullen. 
As  he  was  the  executive  officer,  or  first-lieutenant,  it  was  his  daily 
duty,  night  and  morning  after  roll-call,  to  dismiss  the  men  with  the 
routine  order,  "  beat  a  retreat ; "  this  though  the  sulky  Gaul  would 
invariably  pronounce  "beet  a  wetweet,"  to  Cumming's  ineffable  dis- 
gust manifested  always  by  a  furious  head-shaking. 

Before  surrendering  we  had  persuaded  ourselves  that,  as  citizens 
not  participating  in  the  war,  we  were  exempt  from  capture  ;  and  even 
if  that  should  not  be  admitted,  yet,  we  surmised,  that  as  we  were  un- 
known and  of  no  importance,  it  would  no  doubt  be  thought  the 
wisest  and  least  troublesome  disposition  that  could  be  made  of  us 
would  be  to  land  us  on  the  coast  forthwith.  In  addition  very  likely, 
every  one  indulged  in  comforting  reflections  on  the  universal  tender- 
ness and  compassion  extended  to  every  unfortunate  rescued  from  the 
cruel  sea.  Affable  though  as  was  Captain  Gillis,  we  found  it  all 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  to  try  and  impress  upon  him  this  humane 
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and  civilised  view  of  general  duty,  and  as  for  the  romantic  moonshine 
about  the  cruel  sea,  shipwreck,  etc.,  etc.,  that  had  no  more  effect  than 
pouring  patchouly  into  a  Pennsylvania  oil-well ;  but,  as  a  pacificator 
probably,  he  informed  us  that  he  was  required  to  forward  us  to  Port 
Royal,  where  we  might  come  within  the  lambent  radiance  of  the 
Admiral's  wisdom,  who  then  made  that  harbor  his  headquarters.  It 
was  from  him  too  we  learned  that  the  land  which  we  abandoned  for 
his  succoring  care  was  Folly  Island  (suggestive  name !),  and  that  the 
Anglia  floating  off  from  the  bank -had  got  safely  out  to  sea,  and 
probably  to  Nassau  !  This  intelligence,  showing  clearly  as  it  did  how 
precipitately  we  had  acted  in  deserting  the  steamer,  and  how  com- 
paratively unimportant  would  have  been  the  failure  of  the  enterprise 
had  we  only  remained  on  board,  did  not  tend  of  course  to  reconcile 
us  to  our  captivity.  After  we  had  partaken  for  some  time  of  Captain 
Gillis'  fish  and  curlews,  the  dispatch-boat  came  by,  making  one  of  its 
periodical  trips  around  the  coast,  and,  much  against  our  inclination, 
bore  us  off  to  Port  Royal. 

While  effecting  these  frequent  shifts  from  one  vessel  to  another,  no 
one  in  authority  caring  a  straw  whether  we  made  the  transfer  safely, 
or  in  the  process  became  food  for  the  countless  sharks  that  filled 
those  waters,  it  was  amusing,  though  a  little  sad,  to  watch  the  elderly 
Carlsrond  affectionately  clasping  his  little  dog  in  his  arms  as  he 
slided  down  or  climbed  up  the  steep  sides  of  ships  that  were 
rolling  or  pitching  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  full  employment  to 
both  of  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  landsman.  No  doubt  every  one 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  those  inveterate  prejudices 
which  are  most  cherished  on  board  of  war-vessels,  knows  what  an 
execrable  abomination  a  dog  is  always  considered  on  them  ;  neverthe- 
less the  devotion  of  Carlsrond  to  his  little  pet  was  so  manifest  and  so 
mollifying  that,  notwithstanding  this  detestation,  no  demur  was  ever 
made  to  his  having  it  with  him. 

On  our  arrival  at  Port  Royal  we  were  immediately  caged  on  a 
leviathan  of  a  frigate  called  the  Vermont,  which  floated  at  anchor  be- 
tween one  and  two  miles  from  land,  and  besides  serving  as  the  flag- 
ship of  the  Admiral,  was  used  as  a  receiving  and  store-ship  for  the 
station.  In  addition  to  a  large  force  of  sailors  and  marines,  this  old 
den  had  on  board  of  it  a  great  number  of  runaway  negroes,  lazy  fugi- 
tives from  the  hoeing  and  plowing  so  much  needed  on  the  neighboring 
plantations.  This  motley  crew  was  fitly  commanded  by  a  squad  of 
men  whose  education  had  evidently  consisted  in  procuring  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  in  obscure  stations,  a  scanty  livelihood  from  the  petty  traffic 
plied  along  the  coast  of  Maine  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  such  natures, 
they  had  overlaid,  in  that  congenial  school,  their  native  brutality  and 
innate  boorishness  with  a  remarkably  thick  and  unsavory  coating  of 
acquired  insolence.  Hostilities  having  deprived  them  of  the  scrimped 
resources  of  their  trade,  they  were  forced  to  seek  "  grog  and  grub  "  in 
the  navy,  trusting  to  a  proficiency  in  the  practice  of  fraud  and  cun- 
ning to  shield  them  from  its  dangers.  Ignorant,  coarse,  and  unscrupu- 
lous, as  they  tramped  ungainly  about  the  deck  either  meditating  on 
some  possible  plunder  or  inventing  a  fresh  indignity  to  be  inflicted 
upon  an  unhappy  prisoner,  they  were  as  offensive  a  travesty  of  one's 
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idea  of  what  a  warrior  should  be  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Indeed, 
the  contemptuous  exclamation  of  a  salty  old  boatswain  whose  duty 
it  was  to  serve  out  to  us  our  tin  cups  of  Union  soup,  described  them 
best,  by  the  inferential  scorn  it  suggested  ;  said  he,  "  I've  been  in  the 
navy  now  nigh  onto  thirty-seven  year,  and  this  here's  the  first  time  I 
ever  see  er  lot  of  dirty  blackguards  a  wearin'  of  epaulets  !  " 

Solely  for  the  purpose  of  humiliating  us,  who  were  the  only  pris- 
oners then  in  hand,  extra  guards  were  so  stationed  about  the  frigate 
as  to  forcibly  mingle  us  with  the  foul  refuse  that  had  been  collected 
upon  it,  an  association  which,  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  might  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  avoided  had  we  been  left  to  our  own  inclina- 
tion. And,  besides,  we  were  compelled  to  sleep  upon  the  bare  deck, 
which,  as  well  as  our  persons,  was  spat  upon  in  the  dark,  and  in  other 
ways  made  filthy  by  the  beastly  occupants  of  the  hammocks  slung 
above  us.  Three  times  every  day,  seated  a  la  Turque  on  the  dirty 
deck,  was  each  of  us  served  with  a  hunk  of  coarse  bread  and  a  quart 
tin-cup  partly  filled  with  a  sort  of  dubious  slush,  made  apparently  by 
boiling  bacon,  beans,  and  rice,  into  what  we  called  Union  soup.  This 
would  not  have  been  considered  at  all  intolerable  had  liberty  been 
granted  us  to  eat  it  in  some  privacy  and  cleanliness,  but  the  com- 
bined gaze,  comments,  and  effluvia  of  scores  of  filthy  negroes  and 
still  viler  white  vagabonds,  did  not  add  much  relish  to  a  meal  which 
had  before  required  the  sharpest  hunger  to  make  it  palatable.  So 
brutal  indeed  was  the  treatment  inflicted  by  those  churls  that  when 
an  old  comrade  of  Phelps  —  Phelps  had  formerly  held  a  commission 
in  the  U.  S.  navy  —  made  him  a  friendly  visit,  he  was  so  outraged 
that  before  leaving  the  frigate  he  threatened  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  the  Admiral  if  there  was  not  a  complete  and  immediate  change 
made  in  our  condition  ;  thereupon,  to  our  great  relief,  and  thanks 
to  his  interposition,  the  guards  were  removed,  the  petty  insults  became 
much  less  frequent,  and  we  were  left  alone  in  what  was  comparative 
comfort.  And,  in  a  short  time  after  this,  there  was  a  space  eight  by 
ten  feet  in  front  of  one  of  the  port-holes  partitioned  oft'  on  the  deck 
with  ganvas  curtains,  and  in  that  rather  small  chamber  we  six  there- 
after ate  and  slept. 

However  gloomy  all  things  may  be,  man  must  have  some  fun  on 
this  ball  of  mud,  and  it  was  now  supplied  to  us  by  Carlsrond's 
effecting  a  strategical  movement,  which  for  an  instant  interrupted  the 
monotony  of  this  loathsome  confinement.  Succeeding,  by  dint  of 
much  perseverance,  in  bringing  himself  face  to  face  with  the  Admiral, 
he  proceeded  to  improve  the  occasion  by  pathetically  assaulting  that 
illustrious  officer's  sensibilities  —  in  this  case  about  as  easily  excited 
as  an  alligator's  —  and  in  moving  terms  feelingly  represented  to  him 
the  cruelty  involved  in  keeping  us  afloat,  and  thus  hourly  exposing  our 
invaluable  lives  to  the  terrible  tempest  of  the  ocean.  To  this  the 
Admiral,  bending  upon  him  an  awful  brow,  replied  :  "  Mr.  Carlsrond, 
you  appear  to  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  I  share  these  dangers  with 
you  !  "  Brought  out  ore  rotundo  as  it  was  by  the  little  man,  and  in  the 
true  "thou  bearest  Casar  and  his  fortunes  "  style,  it  instantly  over- 
whelmed the  diffident  Swede,  putting  an  untimely  end  to  his  twittering 
eloquence,  and  wrapped  that  budding  orator  in  impenetrable  gloom. 
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Eventually  the  much-pondering  Admiral,  having  succumbed  to  the 
difficulties  presented  in  our  case,  and  determining  that  it  and  we 
should  be  propounded  via  New  York  to  the  Solons  at  Washington, 
this  protracted  torment  had  to  be  endured  until  the  dispatch-boat 
returned  from  making  its  usual  trip  to  the  Rio  Grande.  But  after  a 
weary  while  that  came ;  and  when  we  had  cordially  consigned  the 
I'^ertnont  and  her  officers  to  a  warmer  region,  and  duly  paid  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  almighty  dollars  for  the  shabby  privilege  of  sleep- 
ing on  the  cabin  floor,  the  boat  resumed  its  journey,  and,  without 
anything  of  moment  occurring  on  the  way,  arrived  at  the  proper  time 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  where  on  the  following  morning  a 
brace  of  beefy  U.  S.  bumbailiffs  took  us  into  custody,  and,  without 
deigning  to  impart  the  least  information  as  to  our  destination,  carried 
the  party  over  to  New  York,  But  on  the  way  one  of  them  relenting, 
in  a  husky,  wheezy  voice  remarked  suggestively  to  the  circumambient 
air,  "they  puts  up  bully  brekfusts  at  r3elmonacurs  ;"  taking  the  hint, 
and  suppressing  at  the  same  time  both  our  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  that  notorious  establishment  and  all  troublesoms  qualms  at 
going  there  with  such  companions,  we  invited  our  worthy  escort  to 
ply  a  knife  and  fork,  and  together  festively  laid  away  an  extensive 
and  uncommonly  succulent  meal.  Then  having  made  this  important 
oblation  —  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  v/e  had  been  kindly 
permitted  by  these  representatives  of  the  government  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  cost  —  we  were  amicably  trundled  along  to  Mulberry 
street,  and  there  incarcerated  in  a  forbidding-looking  building,  used 
then  by  the  U.  S.  for  the  detention  of  unwilling  guests. 

Our  associates  at  this  delectable  abode  presented  every  grade  of 
criminality,  so  that  while  our  neighbor  on  the  right,  a  fragrant, 
stubble-bearded,  pirate-slaver  ruffian,  "dashed  us  for  a  parcel  of 
white-livered  duff-lickers  "  because  we  hadn't  "knifed  "  the  bailiffs  and 
"scudded,"  on  the  left  a  weak,  watery  sniveller  whimpered  away  the 
days  at  his  separation  from  wife  and  children  through  a  half-ignorant 
failure  to  pay  some  contemptible  government-tax.  So  much  moral 
putrescence  had  of  course  many  outward  manifestations ;  and  pne  of 
the  most  hideous  and  unhappy  figures  of  this  human  menagerie  was 
an  unlucky  wight  who,  in  a  halting  way,  waited  upon  us  in  considera- 
tion of  certain  small  gratuities.  He  had,  it  seemed,  been  engaged  — 
how  guiltily  there  was  now  no  ascertaining,  as  his  wits  were  more 
than  half-gone  —  in  piracy,  the  slave-trade,  or  some  other  similarly 
tranquil  occupation,  and  either  at  his  capture  or  soon  after  was  blown 
up  with  gunpowder,  which  had  made  him,  as  he  himself  explained,  "  a 
dog-goned  harnsum  Coopid."  One  was  vividly  reminded  of  smutty 
Phil  Squod  shouldering  his  way  round  the  wall,  as  this  poor  creature 
with  a  scrambling  shuffle  dragged  along  his  miserable,  tattooed, 
pepper-and-salt  carcass  from  one  spot  to  another.  He  was  originally 
confined  to  await  a  trial  involving  his  life,  but  seemed  to  have  been 
overlooked,  and  now  was  really  so  homeless  and  so  friendless  that  he 
could  not  have  been  driven  away  —  the  filthy  prison  representing  to 
him  the  same  peaceful  refuge  that  "  home  "  does  to  ordinary  mortals. 
The  jailor,  knowing  this,  allowed  him  during  the  day  to  go  and  come 
as  he  pleased;  and  for  that  reason  he  became  our  servant,  bringing 
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to  us  from  the  outside  world  the  few  trifling  things  that  we  were 
permitted  to  purchase. 

Though  our  surroundings  were  here  repulsive  enough,  yet,  unlike 
the  hateful  condition  on  the  Vermont,  we  had  a  room  into  which  we 
could  at  pleasure  retreat,  and  shut  at  least  from  view,  all  that  was 
most  revolting.  The  killing  tedium  too  was  often  broken  in  upon  by- 
lively  congregations  on  the  opposite  pavement  of  ingenuous  youth, 
the  callow  nomads  of  the  city,  those  guileless  gamins  whose  innocent 
joy  it  ever  is  to  irritate  v/hatever  is  quiet  and  infuriate  whatever  is 
restless.  From  that  coigne  of  vantage  those  babes,  tilting  up  their 
comical  little  mugs  so  as  to  get  the  range  of  our  sixth-story  bars, 
would  with  jibes  and  shrill  shouts  of  derisive  laughter  crook  at  us 
the  indicative  finger,  still  cased  in  natal  dirt,  occasionally  varying  the 
pastime  by  cheering  our  drooping  hearts  with  opprobrious  hails  of 
"Rebs!"  or  mayhap  "Johnny  Rebs,  Where's  them  horns?"  But 
happily  the  renowned  oath  of  allegiance  which  had  in  times  past 
occupied  so  conspicuous  a  position  on  United  States  bills  of  fare, 
and  was  made  to  appear  with  invariable  regularity  just  before  break- 
fast as  a  sort  of  appetiser,  was  now  in  a  manner  withdrawn,  being 
proffered  us  occasionally,  only  experimentally  it  would  seem  (as  they 
are  accustomed  to  offer  broiled  owl  when  woodcocks  are  out  of 
season),  and  followed  always  by  a  tender  yearning  pity,  visibly  ex- 
pressed, at  our  perverse  rejection  of  the  seductive  morsel.  For  all 
that  we  could  never  hear  those  pleadingly  proffered  invitations,  velvety 
as  they  were,  with  perfect  equanimity,  for  there  were  always  lurking 
about  vague  apprehensions  that  those  sugared  phrases  would  translate 
themselves  some  lovely  morning  into  a  dreadful  "  oath  of  allegiance 
or  no  breakfast !  " 

After  a  while,  as  it  became  thoroughly  evident  that  the  "  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  within  the  next  sixty  days  "  was  not  materially  advanced 
by  keeping  six  unknown  travellers  locked  up  in  prison,  we  were  re- 
leased, except  Phelps ;  he,  poor  fellow,  was,  with  the  usual  pretence, 
buried  in  that  popular  bastile.  Fort  Lafayette.  Radley  and  Hilton, 
fearing  that  they  might  be  forced  to  keep  him  company  on  some 
trumped-up  charge  against  them  as  being  citizens  of  Maryland, 
hastened  away  to  Canada.  Carlsrond,  deciding  to  make,  of  course 
with  his  little  dog,  another  attempt  to  enter  the  Confederacy  via 
Charleston,  remained  in  New  York  awaiting  the  Nassau  steamer  ; 
while  Cumming  and  myself,  resolving  to  try  the  lines  of  the  Potomac, 
went  dovv'n  to  Baltimore.  There,  although  repressed  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  by  the  soldiery,  yet  the  good  Baltimoreans  always  con- 
trived by  some  means  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  crowds  of 
stranded  Confederates  who  were  obliged  continually  to  seek  their 
assistance.  In  fact,  to  say  nothing  of  its  proverbial  liberality,  there 
was  no  place  out  of  Dixie  where  a  warmer  sympathy  for  the  Confed- 
eracy was  felt  than  in  Baltimore  ;  so  that  the  simple  declaration  of 
our  purpose  procured  us  instantly  the  aid  that  we  were  seeking.  Yet 
this  assistance  had  to  be  very  cautiously  and  judiciously  rendered,  for 
the  military  authorities  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  prevalent  feeling, 
and  guarded  every  outlet  of  the  city  with  the  extremest  care ;  how- 
ever, with  such  ardent  and  experienced  advisers,  it  was  not  long 
45 
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before  an  opportunity  to   make   an  attempt  to  cross  the  lines  was 
found. 

So,  on  a  stormy  tempest-threatening  night,  we  embarked  just  below 
the  outskirts  of  Baltimore,  on  a  sloop  that  was  bound  for  Washington, 
and  which  was  so  exceedingly  small  that  its  full  cargo  consisted  of 
only  about  eighty  sacks  of  wheat  and  a  deck-load  of  cord-wood.  The 
curiously  cautious  terms  of  passage  on  this  masquerading  shallop 
were,  that  on  the  presentation  by  its  captain  to  designated  parties  in 
the  city  of  a  receipt  signed  in  Virginia  by  Gumming  and  myself  for 
the  safe  delivery  of  a  certain  trunk,  those  parties  then  should  pay  to 
him  a  specified  sum  of  money,  which  had  been  previously  agreed 
upon.  Dropping  down  the  bay  during  the  night  we  got  into  the 
Potomac,  where  we  were  axposed  through  the  next  day  and  night  to 
the  fury  of  a  snow-storm  the  like  of  which  had  not  for  years  been  seen 
in  that  region.  In  that  diabolical  demoniacal  nightmare  into  which 
the  remembrance  of  the  late  war  resolves  itself  in  the  memories  of 
the  most  of  those  who  actually  waged  it,  there  stands  out  v.'ith  promi- 
nent horror  one  awful  night,  just  before  the  first  attack  upon  Fred- 
ericksburg, during  which  in  the  pitiless  swirls  of  snow  so  many  unhappy 
pickets,  both  Confederate  and  Federal,  quietly  slept  that  last  slumber 
which  no  bugle  awakes.  That  frightful  night,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
we  spent  tossing  up  and  down  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of  one  of  those 
wide,  bay-like  expansions  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  Potomac, 
enveloped  in  snow  and  darkness  ;  but  after  an  eternity  of  suftering, 
as  it  seemed,  the  storm  ceased,  and  we  were  landed  in  mud,  slush  and 
ice  on  the  Westmoreland  coast,  where,  dragging  our  stiffened  legs  up 
the  slippery  bluffs,  and  looking  back  from  their  top,  we  saw  a  black, 
snaky-looking  boat  belonging  to  the  Federal  patrol  glide  out  from 
the  opposite  bank  and  row  swiftly  across  the  still  ruffled  bay  to  the 
little  sloop  that  hadn't  yet  got  well  under  way.  What  sort  of  a  yarn 
our  late  friends  reeled  off  to  those  guards  about  their  plainly-witnessed 
communication  with  the  Virginia  shore,  or  whether  they  succeeded  at 
all  in  palming  off  their  "loyalty"  upon  them,  we  could  not  tell;  so 
leaving  them  to  their  fate,  and  selfishly  hugging  ourselves  over  our 
narrow  escape,  we  turned  from  the  river  and  trudged  back  through 
the  deep  drifts  into  the  country  in  quest  of  a  house  and  means  of 
getting  forward.  These,  after  a  search,  we  found,  and  then,  barely 
eluding  Burnside's  advanced  posts,  we  got  to  New  Haven,  and  from 
thence  railroaded  "  on  to  Richmond,"  where  we  soon  forgot  our 
troubles  and  learned  to  feel  that  we  had  through  tribulation  at  last 
indeed  found  Dixie. 

Max  Marrowfat. 


THE   SECOND    EMPIRE   AND   DEMORALISATION    IN 
GERMANY. 


"Thou'st  grown,  in  murder  glory-crowned. 
O'er  all  earth's  countries  most  renowned: 

Gerniania,   I  shudder  at  thee  ! 
I  shudder  at  thee  !     I  almost  fear 
That  thou,  to  mad  delusion  given. 
Hast  for  a  vile,  false  greatness  striven, 
And,  with  Imperial  name  drunk,  even 
The  'rights  of  men '  forgot  hast  sheer. 
Court-poets  sing  their  psalms  for  wages 
To  the  new-risen  Middle  Ages, — 

And  Eighty-Nine  becomes  a  dream." 

N  these  reproachful  lines  one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  Germany, 
George  Herwegh,  gives  utterance  to  the  fear,  which  ever  since 
the  frightful  victories  of  the  German  armies  in  France  has  haunted 
those  most  who  loved  Germany  best,  that  a  new  era  would  be  inau- 
gurated and  forced  by  military  power  upon  the  German  people, 
turning  away  that  people  from  all  that  was  great,  noble  and  precious 
in  its  capacities  and  history.  Germany's  profoundest  critic,  Gervinus, 
has  given  expression  to  this  same  fear  in  these  memorable  words  : 
"However  admirable  those  deeds" — the  deeds  of  the  war — "may 
be,  to  him  who  regards  the  history  of  the  present  day,  not  with  the 
eye  of  the  present  day,  but  with  the  eye  of  history,  they  appear 
pregnant  with  incalculable  dangers,  because  they  lead  us  into  paths 
which  run  utterly  counter  to  the  nature  of  our  people,  and,  what  is 
much  worse,  to  the  nature  of  our  whole  age." 

When  some  time  ago  a  French  writer  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
Prussian  people  were  not  a  German  people,  but  of  a  different  race, 
with  views  and  instincts  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the  Germans, 
the  theory  was,  justly  enough,  received  with  a  smile ;  for  it  is  one  of 
those  immature  generalisations  which  belong  to  unripe  minds  and 
men  who  trade  upon  a  stock  of  words  rather  than  true  thoughtfulness, 
to  maintain  that  nations,  as  such,  have  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies, 
or  that  climate,  surrounding  circumstances,  etc.,  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  men  according  to  where  they  are  born.  Thus  to  hold  that  the 
Teutonic  race  is  the  preeminent  representative  of  individuality,  is  as 
absurd  as  it  is  to  ascribe  to  that  race  a  peculiar  tendency  to  generalise. 
Both  tendencies,  the  individual  and  the  general,  are  pretty  equally 
distributed  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  there  are  as  many 
vague  generalisers  —  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  as  an  example  —  in  New 
England  as  there  are  profound  individualisers  —  Calhoun,  as  an  ex- 
ample—  in  the  South;  there  were  as  many  of  the  latter  in  far-south 
ancient  Palestine  as  there  are  to-day  in  far-north  modern  Germany. 
This  view  of  looking  upon  the  relation  between  the  Prussians  and  the 
Germans  as  the  result  of  a  different  race-origin,  is  simply  absurd. 

But  there  is  another  way  to  regard  it,  which  fully  explains  the  por- 
tent of  Gervinus'  warning,  that  the  policy  of  the  new  Imperial  rule  in 
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Germany  is  driving  the  German  people  into  paths  directly  opposite  to 
their  original  tendency.  This  view  does  not  base  itself  upon  a  fic- 
titious influence  ascribed  to  nature  over  free  beings,  but  upon  the 
actual  influence  which  free  beings  exercise  over  each  other  with  a 
self-conscious  motive  and  purpose  in  view  \  and  looking  upon  the 
origin  of  the  war,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  or  at  any  rate 
upon  the  results  which  arose  to  Germany  from  the  war,  in  this  light, 
as  coming  from  the  motive  of  self-interest  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  this  view  concludes  that  the  motive  of  self- 
interest  which  inspired  that  one  man,  is  as  utterly  opposed  to  the 
real  purposes  of  the  German  people  as  the  motive  of  the  Corsican 
Bonaparte  was  opposed  to  the  then  real  purposes  of  the  French 
people,  whom  he  drove  into  paths  foreign  to  their  nature.  Hard  as 
it  is  for  us  to  realise  such  terrific  effects  as  the  result  of  a  collision 
between,  on  the  one  side,  a  whole  people  of  many  million  individuals, 
and  on  the  other  side  one  single  individual,  still  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  power  one  such  man  in  Europe  can  gather  around  him  and 
cause  to  fall  with  crushing  force  upon  an  utterly  slavish  multitude, 
will  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  fact  merely  because  it  is  hard  to  realise. 

In  other  words,  the  reason  why  the  policy  ingrafted  by  the  Second 
Empire  upon  the  German  people  is  opposed  to  the  whole  tendency  of 
this  people,  is  this  :  the  tendency  of  the  German  people,  like  that  of  the 
whole  race  of  man  —  to  develop  the  utmost  culture  and  self-determi- 
nation of  the  individual  —  runs  counter  to  the  purpose  of  the  Emperor 
Wilhelm,  which  is  simply,  like  that  of  the  whole  class  of  Imperial  and 
other  rulers,  to  make  use  of  that  people  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
his  dynasty.  On  the  one  side  a  mass  of  millions  of  families,  on  the 
other  side  the  interests  of  one  family  to  make  these  millions  of  families 
perpetually  tributary  to  its  own  welfare  and  so-called  grandeur  ;  on 
the  one  side  Germany,  on  the  other  side  Hohenzollern. 

We  have  before  us  a  recent  issue  of  Unsere  Zeit^z.  quarterly  devoted 
more  especially  to  philosophy,  but  embracing  also  in  its  range  of  sub- 
jects the  predominant  social  and  political  questions  of  the  day.  It  is 
published  at  Prague,  edited  by  the  learned  Professor  von  Leonhardi, 
and  in  some  way  representative  of  the  general  drift  of  opinion  held 
by  those  thinkers  of  Germany  who  constitute  the  philosophical  con- 
gresses that  have  of  late  years  been  held  in  Prague  and  Frankfort. 
In  this  quarterly  we  find  articles,  notices,  etc.,  by  various  writers, 
concerning  the  present  political  condition  of  Germany,  which  all 
combine  in  giving  emphatic  expression  to  what  we  have  just  stated, 
to  the  firm  belief  that  the  Second  Empire  of  Germany  is  the  greatest 
calamity  hurled  upon  the  German  people  ;  that  the  family  of  Hohen- 
zollern represents  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  Germans  than  even 
Napoleon  represented  in  his  times ;  and  that  the  daily  progressing 
Prussianising,  or  Hohenzollernising  of  the  formerly  independent 
minor  German  States,  the  centralisation  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  family,  this  rooting  out  in  all  possible  details  of  State  laws, 
municipal  regulations  and  family  rights,  of  all  independent  motion 
and  thought,  is  an  evil  the  enormous  extent  of  which  can  as  yet 
scarcely  be  measured. 

From  the  days  of  its  infancy  the  Hohenzollern  family  has  relied 
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altogether  upon  a  strong  military  power  within  its  grasp  to  advance 
its  interest  and  suppress  all  possible  revolt  against  its  tyranny.  From 
Brandenburg,  through  Prussia,  to  Germany  the  history  of  the  family 
is  simply  a  history  of  military  despotism  —  excepting  that  period  when 
the  greater  military  despot  from  Corsica  made  it  swallow  its  own  sharp 
weapon  to  its  very  entrails.  That  brilliant  ruler  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  witness  of  Frederic  the  Great's  tireless  efforts  to  extend 
the  power  of  his  family,  and  fasten  upon  other  provinces  the  same 
system  of  military  terrorism  which  in  her  own  land  had  enabled  him 
to  bring  together  the  strength  wherewith  he  annexed  them,  that  clear- 
headed Empress,  Maria  Theresa,  had  not  only  a  marvellously  clear 
knowledge  of  these  selfish  designs  of  the  Hohenzollern  family,  but 
saw  furthermore  a  fact  still  more  portentous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Europe:  an  identity  of  purpose  in  the  rulers  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  "  Russia  and  Prussia  hold  together,"  writes  she  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  "because  they  have  the  same  designs  of  enlargement,  but 
7iot  the  same  object  of  their  designs y 

It  is  this  common  purpose,  tending  in  dififere^it  directions,  and 
therefore  allowing  close  friendship,  whereas  otherwise  it  would  anni- 
hilate itself,  which  in  the  minds  of  the  anxious  observers  of  European 
events  is  fraught  with  more  danger  to  the  happiness  of  the  Teutonic 
as  well  as  Sclavonic  races  of  Europe  to-day  than  it  was  or  could 
possibly  be  in  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa.  Closely  related  to  each 
other,  the  rulers  of  Prussia  and  Russia  form  but  one  family ;  and  to 
this  one  family  the  might,  labor  and  welfare  of  nearly  one  hundred 
millions  of  men  are  made  subordinate  by  the  power  of  military  des- 
potism. Russia,  which  has  suffered  this  despotism  uninterruptedly 
for  so  long  a  time,  already  shows  the  fearful  result :  there  is  on  the 
whole  wide  earth  no  people  so  profoundly  sad,  so  utterly  miserable 
and  wretched  as  those  under  the  rule  of  the  Czar.  In  Germany 
Napoleon  for  a  time  at  least  opened  the  valves  of  free  human  life  to 
the  Prussians,  and  for  times  at  least  there  have  been  occasional  periods 
of  relief;  still  no  traveller  of  observing  mind  has,  even  during  those 
easier  times,  passed  over  the  Prussian  and  compared  them  with  the 
other  States  of  Germany  without  being  struck  by  the  greater  gloom, 
the  more  unenlightened,  fanatic  stubbornness  of  the  Prussians.  You 
cannot  have  an  enlightened,  intelligent  people  and  at  the  same  time 
military  tyranny.  It  is  very  true  that  you  may  have  quite  an  intel- 
lectual people,  a  people  well  educated  in  mathematics,  geography, 
natural  history,  and  the  like;  but  it  cannot  be  too  often,  too  emphati- 
cally enunciated  that  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers  does 
by  no  means  insure  development  of  true  human  worth,  of  indepen- 
dence, moral  freedom  and  real  culture.  We  hear  so  much  talk  of 
education,  and  particularly  of  education  in  connection  with  the  German 
victories  in  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war,  that  this  solemn  truth  of  the 
absolute  disconnection  between  intellectual  culture  and  moral  culture 
should  be  proclaimed  with  trumpet-tongue  from  every  housetop.  You 
may  have  a  whole  nation  of  slav'es  well  educated  intellectually;  you 
cannot  subdue,  though  you  may  be  able  to  extirpate,  a  band  of  true, 
free-souled  men  who  may  not  know  their  multiplication-table.  Our 
Western  pioneer  may  not  be  able  to  spell,  but  he  would  "see  himself 
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damned  first"  before  he  would  consent,  as  enlightened  professors  in 
Germany  consent,  and  against  their  inmost  conviction  too,  to  be 
compulsorily  taken  from  his  home,  put  into  uniform,  and  made  to 
shoot  at,  to  murder,  whomsoever  he  was  ordered. 

This  general  conscription  of  every  able-bodied  man,  which  has  of 
late  been  so  vaunted  as  the  true  corner-stone  of  national  prosperity, 
and  as  explaining  the  great  German  victories,  is  precisely  what  most 
shocks  the  enlightened  thinkers  who  watch  its  enforcement  over  all 
Germany  under  the  new  Empire.  "What  is  to  become  of  Europe," 
asks  Professor  Leonhardi  himself  in  the  volume  before  us,  "  if  this 
compulsory  murder-servitude,  this  so-called  universal  Wehrpflicht,  is 
made  the  unexceptional  State  law,  even  for  those  whose  consciences 
revolt  against  it ;  if  in  the  thoughtless  carrying  out  of  a  so-called 
equality  the  voice  of  conscience  is  everywhere  deafened  by  faith  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  supreme  war-chief  and  his  obedient  '  preachers 
of  the  word  of  God,'  that  not  the  people  are,  but  that  he  alone  is 
responsible  before  God  for  whatever  violations  of  divine  moral  law 
he  may  command?"  Indeed,  far  above  all  the  achievements  of  the 
former  Hohenzollern  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
military  despotism,  this  last  one  of  establishing  it  by  universal  con- 
scription is  undoubtedly  the  most  efficacious,  formidable,  and,  to  all 
families  but  the  ruling  family,  ruinous.     Look  at  the  figures : — 

In  the  year  1628  the  legislative  power  of  the  Margraviate  of 
Brandenburg  had  the  right  and  might  to  refuse  to  the  Hohenzollern 
family  appropriations  for  any  number  of  soldiers  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand men.  Within  one  hundred  years  the  Hohenzollern  family  had 
acquired  the  indisputable  right  and  might  to  keep  an  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  wherewith  to  begin,  under  Frederic  II.,  the  war  against 
Austria.  And  when  in  course  of  time  he  had  extended  his  rule  over 
a  population  of  five  millions,  he  forced  these  five  millions  to  keep,  in 
time  of  peace,  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  ; 
every  twenty-seven  inhabitants  furnishing  one  soldier. 

But  at  the  present  day,  under  the  Second  Empire,  every  able-bodied 
man  is  virtually  under  military  duty,  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
determining  his  own  course  of  action,  his  own  life,  and  thus  of  the 
only  thing  that  gives  value  and  dignity  to  man.  Aside  from  this, 
some  three  hundred  thousand  men  are  yet  kept  constantly  under  arms. 
Well  may  thoughtful  men  "shudder  at  thee,  Germania  !  "  ;  well  may 
close  observers  of  their  times  propound  the  question,  whether  a 
Second  Empire  which  allows  only  one  teacher  to  every  forty  children 
in  its  civil  rule,  but  lavishly  furnishes  six  teachers,  i.e.  officers,  to 
every  forty  soldiers  under  its  military  rule,  is  exactly  what  the  Germans 
have  desired  to  impose  upon  themselves. 

As  it  invariably  happens  in  history,  so  in  the  present  day  of  German 
history  the  compulsory  suppression  of  moral  freedom  by  military  rule 
has  led  to  a  general  demoralisation  of  all  the  classes  of  society.  The 
same  phenomena  that  have  been  observed  in  France,  in  ancient 
Rome,  and  other  military  Powers,  now  disfigure  the  social  body  of 
honest  old  Germany,  so  as  to  make  it  scarcely  recognisable  to  her 
emigrant-children.  Any  newspaper  that  you  may  take  up  furnishes 
the  too  sad  evidences  of  the  breaking  up  of  all  holy  social  ties,  the 
multiplication  of  swindling  operations  over  every  corner  of  the  land. 
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It  would  be  well  for  those  Americans  who  are  so  loud  now  in  their 
enthusiasm  over  "  Kaiser  Wilhelm,"  to  remember  the  wretched  man 
who  fled  from  the  throne  of  France  when  the  corruption  that  his 
Second  Empire  had  fostered  finally  turned  upon  and  swallowed  him. 
With  all  the  proverbial  patience  of  the  Germans,  any  one  who  reads 
German  papers  and  periodicals  attentively,  and  has  opportunities  of 
private  advices  from  the  various  parts  of  that  unhappy  country,  will 
not  consider  it  altogether  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility  that  similar 
causes  may  be  followed  by  similar  effects  in  the  Second  Empire  of 
Germany. 

A.  E.  Kroeger. 


DONNA   MARGHERITA.* 

(An  Art-Picture.) 

'ERE  is  the  chamber:     Messers,  enter  ye: 
A  Borgherini  needs  must  courtesy  yield 
To  whoso  comes.     Ye  see  upon  the  walls 
My  priceless  pictures,  famed  all  Florence  through  — 
Jacopo's  work.     Behold  the  Patriarch's  sons, 
Cruel,  unpitying,  grouped  about  the  boy, 
Whom,  for  a  fardel  of  rough,  Midian  gold, 
They  barter,  mindless  of  his  frantic  prayers. 

Ha!  Palla, —  stand  where  thou  canst  note  the  chaffer, — 

Yea, —  so!  —  And  now  I  say,  this  Simeon, 

Who  clutches  from  the  Arab's  sleeve,  the  price 

O'er  which  they  higgle,  is  as  a  puling  milk-sop 

To  that  ilioii  art !     He  bartered  only  blood  ; 

Thou, —  honor,  faith,  and  Florence!     And  because 

She  lies,  our  Florence,  weeping  at  the  feet 

Of  her  invaders,  in  her  broideries  wrapped, 

(An  Empress  still,  wanting,  albeit,  a  crust, — ) 

Thy  thief's  hand  twitches  off  thy  Mother's  robe, 

Leaving  her  in  her  nuded  majesty 

To  perish  :     Out  upon  thy  villainy  ! 

*  During  one  of  the  sieges  of  Florence,  the  artist  Palla,  with  the  connivance  of  the  venal  Signori, 
seized,  under  pretence  of  purchase  for  the  King  of  France,  numbers  of  the  art-treasures  of  the  city,— 
thus  enriching  himself  through  his  country's  ruin.  The  Donna  Margherita  Borgherini,  who  owned 
the  masterpiece  of  Jacopo  Puntormo  — T/i^  History  of  Joseph  — \>xz.\^A  the  power  of  the  State,  and 
refused  to  give  up  her  pictures. 
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I  would  this  golden  bodkin  were  a  lance, 
For  other  impalement  than  a  woman's  hair : 
But  being  a  woman,  shorn  of  all  defence, 
Saving  my  shuddering  hate,  I  dare  defy 
Thee  and  thy  myrmidons,  though   ye  be  armed 
With  license  from  the  huckstering  Signori  ;  — 
Ye  loosen  no  pictures  from   these  walls,  except 
Ye  loosen  them  with  my  life  ! 

—  Why,  cravens,  yonder 
Stands  in  that  carven  niche,  my  bridal  couch  ; 
And  when  I  use,  from  my  Francesco's  face 
To  turn,  I  ever  met  the  moistened  lift 
Of  Jacob's  lids, —  (see  !)  as  with  lips  a-strain, 
He  quaffs  the  maiden's  foamy  loveliness  : 
The  earliest  sight  tha;t  filled  the  baby-eyes 
Of  my  young  Florentines,  was  yon  Hebrew  lad 
Weeping  before  his  brothers'  knees.     Why  I 
Were  lacking  in  such  mere  brute  instincts  even 
As  teach  the  leaguered  lioness  to  fight 
For  shielding  of  her  cubs  and  lair, —  if  less 
I  dare  for  these.     With  the  white  heats  of  scorn 
I'll  shrivel  your  purpose,  till  ye  shun  to  see. 
Each  gazing  on  each,  how  dastards  haste  to  crawl 
Out  of  the  glare. 

.     .     .     Yet  Palla  hath  loved  Art; 
And  he  hath  painted  Mary-Mother's  face 
Divinely,  as  between  heaven's  rosy  clouds 
Herself  had  stooped  to  grant  him  seraph-glimpse, 
Else  unconceived  — 

Palla,  some  wine? — Meseems 
Thy  brow  grows  ashen:  —  No?  —  Then  sit  apart 
Under  the  arch  here,  where  thou  best  canst  mark 
Reuben,  the  coward,  who  slinks  away  afeard 
To  brave  the  wrath  of  Judah  and  the  rest. 

—  What!  tire  ye  of  the  masterpiece  so  soon 
That  ye  turn  backs  on't  ?     Ay,  'tis  well  ye  put 
Your  tools  up ;  they'll  unfasten  no  frames  to-day 
From  Casa  Borgherini's  walls,  I  promise  : 
And  to  the  Signori,  (brave,  worshipful  !) 
Bear  with  my  dut}',  back  the  Iscariot  bribe. 
Owning  that  Donna  Margherita  haggled 
Over  the  price, —  seeing  she  holds  the  pictures 
At  cost  of  her  heart's  blood. 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


STUDY   OF   MODERN   LANGUAGES. 


N  the  revolution  of  Southern  civilisation  now  in  progress,  the 
study  of  the  Modern  Languages  as  a  distinct  school  or  feature 
in  university  education  has  become  of  peculiar  significance  and  im- 
port. That  the  interest  manifested  is  growing,  is  shown  by  the  crea- 
tion of  special  chairs  or  schools  in  all  those  Southern  universities 
making  pretension  to  rank  among  first-class  and  progressive  institu- 
tions of  learning;  it  is  furthermore  shown  by  the  warfare  now  waged 
against  a  too  extended  study  of  modern  languages  —  of  which  there 
has  never  as  yet  been  any  danger  —  and  even  against  their  admittance 
at  all  into  the  college-course,  by  those  who,  being  advocates  of  a 
classical  course  of  literary  study,  solely  wish  to  make  it  the  foundation 
of  scholarship.  This  notion  is  particularly  widespread  in  England 
and  this  Southern  country,  but  it  is  not  a  just  one.  While  classical 
study  elevates  the  taste,  gives  logical  sequence  to  thought,  and  opens 
the  sources  of  those  grand  ideas  of  antiquity  to-day  underlying  some 
of  the  best  productions  of  the  modern  intellectual  giants  in  English, 
German,  French,  and  Italian  literature, —  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  modern  tongues  will  do  more :  it  enlarges  our  ideas,  brings  us 
nearer  in  actual  life  and  spirit  to  other  nations,  heightens  our  hu- 
manity, and  will,  in  fine,  prepare  the  way  for  that  universal  brother- 
hood of  which  poets,  philanthropists,  and  historians  have  dreamt  and 
sung.  It  is  too  of  great  practical  utility,  inasmuch  as  it  discloses  to 
us  the  rich  treasures  of  practical  science  laid  bare  daily  in  the  intel- 
lectual workshops  of  universal  mind  ;  and  particularly  so  in  a  country 
like  ours,  where  society  is  in  the  stage  of  progressive  amalgamation, 
receiving  continually  new  elements  from  all  quarters  of  the  inhabited 
globe.  It  is  by  no  means  easy,  however,  to  draw  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  as  to  the  relative  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  ancient  and  modern  tongues.  While  the  student  of  antiquity  and 
the  man  of  leisure  may  feel  content  in  pondering  over  ancient  lore, 
and  find  true  happiness  in  living  in  the  shadowy  realms  of  the  past, 
he  who  comes  every  day  into  contact  with  the  world,  the  active  and 
inquiring  theologian,  the  healing  physician,  the  philanthropic  philo- 
sopher and  the  scientist  of  all  shades,  can  not,  at  this  day,  be  called 
a  first-class  theologian,  physician,  philosopher  or  scientist,  can  not  do 
full  justice  to  his  high  calling  without  being  able  to  follow  step  by 
step  the  various  developments  of  human  knowledge,  promptly  and 
understandingly  ;  but  this  he  may  only  hope  to  do  when  he  has  be- 
come an  accomplished  linguist. 

Hence  the  study  of  modern  languages  in  universities  claiming  a 
high  rank  must  not  be  confined  to  a  mere  technical  study ;  yet  this 
has  been  the  case.  Few,  if  any,  connect  with  it  the  philosophical 
study  of  languages  and  their  literature.  The  effect  has  been  disas- 
trous. It  is  more  than  likely  that  any  rigid  and  prolonged  attention 
to  the  mere  structure,  the  A  B  C  of  literature,  will  give  an  ineradicable 
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distaste  to  the  plagued  student  during  his  college-course,  unless  we 
come,  then  and  there,  to  his  aid,  by  firing  his  imagination  and  by 
stimulating  his  industry  and  courage  by  a  high-aimed  treatment  of 
the  literature  and  the  spirit  of  the  language  of  which  he  is  just  building 
the  framework.  VVe  may  rest  assured  that  unless  desire  for  study 
and  love  for  what  is  studied  be  awakened  during  the  college-course, 
it  will  not  awaken  in  after-life,  save  in  those  few  instances  perhaps 
when,  after  having  attained  some  enviable  position  in  State  or  Church, 
the  thirsty  student  feels  the  sad  neglect  of  his  college  days  when 
groping  for  more  light.  He  would  not  then  commend  our  present 
system,  nor  feel  grateful  to  the  memory  of  a  professor  who  failed  by 
a  timely  sowing  of  the  seed  into  the  loose  light  earth  of  the  youthful 
mind,  to  save  labor  and  bring  forth  almost  spontaneously  those  golden 
fruits,  the  attempt  to  raise  which,  upon  the  hard  and  exhausted  soil 
of  age,  exacts  excessive  toil,  and  results  in  but  a  sterile  and  stunted 
growth.  Those  who  have  experienced  the  difiiculty  of  attaining  in 
middle-age  what  had  been  neglected  in  youth,  will  surely  support  the 
recommendation  here  thrown  out. 

The  idea  that  the  study  of  a  modern  tongue  signifies  a  mere  'ac- 
complishment, that  it  is  something  unconnected  with  any  higher  aim 
whatsoever,  that  it  means  nothing  but  the  parlez-voiis  of  boarding- 
school  misses,  has  ever  been  the  most  serious  obstacle  the  professor 
encounters.  But  this  is  just  the  standard  by  which  the  old  Classic 
judges  it;  no  wonder  then  that  he  views  it  with  contempt  and  will 
not  admit  it  in  his  curriculum.  He  only  shows,  however,  that  his 
head  is  full  of  cobwebs.  What  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
student  to  acquire  to  enable  him  as  a  man  to  earn  a  livelihood,  he 
studies  more  or  less ;  on  the  whole  a  tolerable  degree  of  attention  is 
given  to  such  subjects  ;  but  \j'hat  his  president  and  his  parent  view 
as  mere  accomplishment  is  fearfully  neglected,  when  studied  at  all. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  study  of  modern  languages  in  our  universities 
has  been  something  of  a  farce.  Now,  we  may  change  all  this  ;  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  change  it  by  placing  before  us,  as  our  goal,  a  high 
aim  requiring  deep  study  and  devotion  ;  and  in  this  brave  endeavor 
we  shall  be  powerfully  seconded  by  the  changed  condition  of  our 
country. 

Our  text-books  were  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  no  doubt  simply  be- 
cause no  high  requirements  being  made,  no  high  goal  to  be  attained, 
no  first-class  talent  has  come  forward  to  fill  the  void.  One  professor 
cannot  properly  discharge  the  duties  of  teacher  —  perhaps  of  several 
languages  —  and  of  lecturer  too.  Extraordinary  talent,  versatility  and 
power  for  work  would  be  required  for  such  a  task,  not  often  found. 
Hence  corps  of  tutors  are  required ;  one  at  least  for  each  tongue,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  pupil  and  give  him  at  the  proper  point  into 
the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  school,  who  should  have  charge  princi- 
pally of  the  graduating  classes,  should  deliver  the  lectures,  open  the 
wide  fields  of  literature  and  initiate  him  into  the  interesting  science 
of  comparative  philology,  from  which,  if  all  else  were  wanting,  a 
tolerable  history  of  the  world  might  still  be  written.  How  vast  and 
important  a  field  ! 

Whether  foreign  or  native  professors  are  to  be  preferred  is  a  deli- 
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cate  question  to  discuss;  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  foreign 
professor  who  has  fully  entered  into  the  spirit,  and  who  possesses  a 
knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  the  English  language,  one  who  has  an 
enthusiastic  love  for  its  great  literature,  would  be  in  my  opinion  the 
most  suited  to  awaken  that  love  and  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  his 
pupils  for  his  own  tongue  and  literature  which  he  felt  for  that  of 
England.  I  should  on  the  contrary  consider  one  who  spoke  in  a 
slighting  manner  of  our  own  treasures  as  being  wholly  incapacitated 
for  the  awakening  of  the  higher  desire  for  knowledge  I  here  advocate, 
no  matter  how  learned  a  student  he  might  be  in  his  own  tongue  ;  and 
I  should  hold  that  his  judgment  on  English  literature  is  but  a  proof 
of  his  incapacity  for  this  higher  work,  which  he  adduces  against  him- 
self: aus  seincm  eigenen  Miinde  spricht  dcr  Esel ! 

A  foreign  student  cannot  acquire  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
English  and  our  literature,  and  learn  to  express  himself  with  tolerable 
fluency  in  writing  and  lecturing,  in  one  or  even  two  years  ;  only  by 
slow  degrees  will  he  penetrate  the  spirit,  the  genius  of  the  language. 
An  honest,  modest  and  thorough  foreign  student  will  have  to  confess 
that  ten,  nay  twenty  years  are  required  ere  he  can  attain  and  may  lay 
claim  to  anything  like  perfection.  He  will  have  lived  for  years  among 
the  people,  and  must  have  moved  in  the  best  as  well  as  studied  the 
lower  phases  of  society,  ere  the  portals  of  the  genius  of  the  English 
tongue  gradually  give  way  to  his  delighted  vision.  "  How  disheart- 
ening!" some  will  say.  Let  us  rather  say  "How  glorious  is  such 
toil,  how  worthy  of  emulation  !  "  It  will  be  perceived  that  good  pro- 
fessors are  not  as  "plentiful  as  blackberries." 

Now,  if  such  a  professor  be  lacking,  rather  than  select  for  the  pro- 
fessorship one  inferior  in  these  high  requirements,  though  he  speak 
ever  so  glibly  his  French  vernacular,  or.  utter  ever  so  profoundly  his 
German  gutturals,  I  should  rather  call  upon  a  thorough  and  well- 
trained  native  scholar,  who  has  made  his  studies  abroad  and  has 
lived  long  enough  in  foreign  countries  to  become  tolerably  familiar 
with  the  genius  of  languages.  Nor  are  such  plentiful  either.  We 
thus  see  our  range  of  selection  extremely  limited ;  the  whole  host  of 
boarding-school  masters  must  be  counted  out. 

There  occurs  to  me  but  one  plan  to  become  gradually  independent 
in  this  respect.  Let  a  fund  be  raised  in  each  one  of  our  great  institu- 
tions of  learning,  to  support  the  highest  graduate  in  the  school  of 
modern  languages  for  four  years  abroad ;  there  to  enter  upon  a 
thorough  study  of  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  modern  languages, 
at  some  German  university,  which  country,  indisputably,  would  offer 
the  best  facilities.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  acquires  at  the  very 
fountain-head  one  of  the  most  complete  and  richest  of  all  modern 
languages,  a  language  which  will  be  to  him  a  basis  whereupon  to 
build  all  of  its  Germanic  sister-tongues,  he  will  likewise  have  the 
opportunity  to  devote  the  vacations,  making  one  of  four  years,  to  the 
study  of  French  among  the  French  themselves.  Upon  that  tongue 
he  may  build  his  knowledge  of  the  Romance  tongues.  Thus  well 
prepared,  our  graduate  would  enter  upon  a  tutorship  of  four  years  at 
his  Alma  Mater,  and  in  his  twenty-eighth  year  he  would  with  honor 
fill  a  chair  in  the  school  of  modern  languages.    Only  thus,  I  conceive, 
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may  we  gradually  supply  the  want  of  first-ciass  professors  :  a  matter 
to  be  desired  by  any  nation,  both  for  the  advancement  of  its  own 
learning  and  a  just  gratification  of  pride. 

There  are  many  other  points  which  space  forbids  me  to  touch 
upon  :  the  course  and  systems  of  technical  and  philosophical  studies  ; 
their  extents  and  limits  at  college;  the  relative  scientific  and  practical 
importance  of  modern  tongues  to  us,  and  what  is  desirable  in  the 
matter  of  text-books,  to  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  recur  in  the 
future.  I  cannot  close,  however,  without  paying  a  tribute  of  respect 
and  admiration  to  two  Americans,  both  Southerners,  whose  intimate 
acquaintance  it  was  my  high  privilege  to  enjoy.  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Barnwell,  who  died  in  Virginia  in  1863,  the  ministering  angel  of  the 
South  Carolina  hospitals  in  the  field  and  in  Richmond,  was  the 
gentlest  and  purest  of  German  scholars,  fired,  at  Gottingen,  with  ad- 
miration for  that  great  tongue  and  literature  which  I  maintain  must 
be  in  the  breast  of  a  foreign  student  for  our  own  if  he  will  lead  us  to 
value  his ;  and  Colonel  Charles  Courtenay  Tew,  the  first  graduate  of 
the  South  Carolina  Military  College  at  Charleston,  who  admired  the 
French  and  their  language  as  much  as  he  was  eminent  for  the  elegance 
of  his  diction  and  the  purity  of  his  pronunciation.  He  too  fell  in  his 
country's  cause,  at  the  head  of  the  gallant  Secon4  North  Carolina 
State  troops  on  the  bloody  field  of  Sharpsburg.  May  the  green  turf 
rest  lightly  upon  their  unknown  and  unsung  graves  ! 

F.  S. 


MY  FIRST   CHRISTMAS   IN  CALIFORNIA. 


jINNER  was  over,  the  table  had  been  cleared,  a  nice  fire  was 
gleaming  in  the  grate,  the  lights  were  burning  brightly,  and 
wife  and  I  with  our  three  little  ones  were  enjoying  the  "children's 
hour,"  when  the  second  child,  a  little  girl  with  blue  eyes  and  rosy 
cheeks,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Papa,  tell  us  a  story  !  " 

"Yes!  yes!"  chimed  in  the  elder,  a  boy  of  eight.  "Papa,  tell  us 
about  when  you  first  went  to  California,  and  about  the  Indians  and 
the  bears." 

"No,  Papa,"  said  the  youngest,  "tell  us  about  'Tissum'" — this 
was  his  vernacular  for  Christmas — "and  'bout  Santy  Claus  and  the 
little  sled." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Papa,  "I  will  give  you  a  story  about  my  first 
Christmas  in  California.  I  was  not  much  more  than  a  boy  when  I 
first  landed  in  California.     We  had  had  a  long  voyage  around  Cape 
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Horn,  and  in  the  spring  of  '50,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  with 
some  companions,  landed  at  Clark's  Point.  The  shore-line  is  all 
covered  with  houses  now,  storehouses  and  wharves  and  six  or  seven 
blocks  are  built  beyond  where  it  then  was  the  beach ;  and  even  now 
they  are  getting  the  cargo  from  an  old  ship,  the  Niantic,  which  is  six 
blocks  from  the  bay,  but  was  then  lying  near  the  beach.  Afterwards 
a  house  was  built  upon  it  as  a  foundation,  known  as  the  Niantic 
Hotel,  and  only  a  few  days  ago  I  read  in  the  papers  that  the  owners 
were  tearing  the  old  hulk  to  pieces,  and  were  getting  some  of  the  old 
freight  which  was  in  her  hold  twenty-two  years  ago  when  she  was 
beached.  The  Point  too  is  covered  with  houses  and  streets.  It  was 
then  a  muddy  and  slippery  place,  and  I  came  very  near  losing  a  shoe 
in  the  mud  coming  up  that  day.  I  afterwards  saw  a  man  dug  out  of 
the  mud  just  in  front  of  where  Wells  &  Fargo's  large  banking-house 
now  stands  in  California  street,  though  now  some  of  the  largest  houses 
in  the  city  are  built  far  below  it  towards  the  bay.  San  Francisco  was 
a  very  busy  place  then  ;  not  so  large  as  now,  but  quite  as  busy.  It 
was  a  costly  place  to  live  in  ;  so  after  spending  a  few  days  in  the  city, 
most  of  the  time  on  Long  Wharf,  seeing  the  countrymen  of  all  nations 
in  their  different  costumes,  hearing  languages  enough  in  one  day  to 
forcibly  remind  me  of  Babel,  and  finding  my  money  by  degrees  growing 
very  much  less,  I  joined  a  company  of  five  others  who  were  about 
starting  for  the  mines,  and  with  them  started  for  Sacramento.  The 
boat  was  crowded  with  men  of  every  description.  Almost  every  one 
had  on  a  slouched  hat,  and  was  dressed  in  a  gray  or  red  flannel  shirt, 
large  heavy  boots  drawn  over  thick  trousers,  and  more  than  half  of 
them  had  a  pistol  swung  at  one  side  and  a  bowie-knife  at  the  other, 
while  many  had  in  addition  a  heavy  knife  stuck  in  the  right  boot. 
There  were  tables  on  the  boat  on  which  were  great  piles  of  money  — 
mostly  "slugs"  as  they  were  then  called,  or  fifty-dollar  gold  pieces  — 
and  around  these  tables  were  crowds  of  men,  betting,  drinking,  and 
swearing,  and  the  noise  and  confusion  were  enough  to  make  one  crazy. 
I  had  never  seen  any  gambling  before,  though  I  had  heard  of  it  often, 
and  the  first  intelligence  that  had  met  me  on  my  arrival  there  was  of 
an  old  school-chum,  who  had  reached  California  before  me  and  had 
been  shot  in  a  gambling  saloon.  The  tales  I  had  heard  and  the  sad 
fate  of  my  friend  had  not  impressed  me  very  favorably  with  the  vice  ; 
but  go  where  I  might,  I  saw  it  and  its  votaries.  The  lower  room  or 
saloon  where  it  was  carried  on  most  extensively  was  the  most  com- 
fortable, so  after  awhile  I  stood  near  a  table  and  watched  the  gamblers 
and  the  game.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  been  so  forcibly 
struck  by  the  expression  of  the  face.  There  every  passion  was  so 
plainly  depicted,  that  no  one  who  was  not  actually  engaged  in  the 
game  could  fail  to  be  struck  with  it.  Greed,  disappointment,  anxiety, 
distorted  the  faces  of  the  betters,  while  cool  decision  might  be  read 
in  those  of  the  bankers.  Sometimes  large  sums  of  money  were  lost, 
and  the  loser  v/ith  white  face  would  mumble  a  hoarse  curse  and  try 
again.  Sometimes  one  of  the  bystanders  would  win  largely,  and  this 
would  stimulate  others,  and  the  clink  of  money  eagerly  thrown  on  the 
table  would  be  heard  above  all  other  noise  around.  Sometimes  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  would  be  placed  on  a  card  on  the  table,  then 
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a  stillness  would  creep  over  the  whole  boat ;  the  sound  of  the  dealer's 
voice  would  be  hushed,  the  bystanders  would  almost  cease  to  breathe, 
until  a  card  would  be  drawn  and  the  pile  be  doubled  or  drawn  to  the 
bank.  The  night  to  a  very  late  hour  was  passed  in  watching  the 
game. 

"  At  length  the  boat  reached  Sacramento.  The  wharf  was  piled 
with  bags  and  boxes,  and  lights  flying  about  through  the  darkness 
revealed  the  streets  lined  with  wagons  and  teams  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Stages  too  were  dashing  through  the  streets,  the  drivers  crying 
out  the  names  of  the  principal  mining  towns,  thus  getting  passengers 
for  those  places,  which  had  sprung  up  all  over  the  mountains,  in 
which  were  living  the  merchants  who  supplied  the  miners  with  pro- 
visions and  clothes. 

"The  first  thing  our  company  of  six  thought  of  was  to  seek  some 
place  to  sleep.  One  of  our  party  met  a  friend  who  had  been  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  at  home,  but  was  keeping  a  lodging-house  here  ;  and  we 
all  went  to  his  house  to  be  fed  and  find  sleeping  accommodations. 
After  eating  a  meal  consisting  of  musty  bacon,  some  hard  crackers, 
and  a  nondescript  cup  of  coffee,  we  were  ushered  into  our  sleeping 
apartments  —  a  long  room,  the  floor  covered  with  straw,  a  few 
blankets  here  and  there  over  it,  from  which  would  start  up  a  sleeper, 
awakened  by  our  entrance.  We  had  asked  for  rooms  when  we  ar- 
rived, and  so  were  conducted  through  this  large  room  to  another  at 
the  end,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  fold  of  canvas.  Here  were 
ranged  one  above  another  three  bunks,  on  each  of  which  was  a  straw 
mattress,  and  a  couple  of  pairs  of  blankets.  Three  of  us  remained 
in  this  room  for  the  night,  while  the  other  three  were  shown  a  similar 
room.  We  all  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  we  paid 
five  dollars  each  for  our  supper  and  lodging,  our  host  pronouncing  it 
very  cheap,  and  a  great  favor  for  the  sake  of  his  old  townsman. 

What  were  we  to  do  next  ?  was  the  question  debated  on  the  levee 
that  morning.  We  had  determined  to  try  mining,  for  a  time  at  least, 
but  the  question  was.  To  what  point  we  should  direct  our  steps  ?  It 
was  decided  by  a  letter  one  of  the  party  received  from  Georgetown, 
in  El  Dorado  county,  only  a  few  miles  from  Coloma,  where  gold  was 
first  discovered.  Oregon  Gulch  had  been  thoroughly  prospected  ; 
its  yield  was  enormous.  Visions  of  untold  wealth  began  to  glisten 
before  our  eyes.  The  sands  were  full  of  gold  ;  the  bed-rock  was 
covered  (so  the  letter  stated)  with  great  nuggets  of  the  yellow  metal. 
A  few  months'  work,  and  each  of  us  could  go  home  rich  enough  to  be 
a  prince. 

"  The  next  morning  saw  each  of  us  on  a  good  stout  mule,  each  with 
another  mule  packed  with  blankets,  provisions,  and  camping  utensils 
of  all  kinds.  We  rode  several  miles  that  day  over  a  beautiful  plain. 
We  were  astonished  to  find  the  plains  covered  with  apple  trees  ;  but 
a  close  inspection  soon  showed  us  that  they  were  merely  the  scrub 
oak,  which  even  yet  are  often  taken  for  apple  orchards.  In  the  even- 
ing we  camped  and  began  to  prepare  for  our  evening  meal  —  but  who 
was  to  cook?  We  were  in  dismay;  it  was  a  question  propounded 
for  the  first  time  to  our  minds.  The  fire  was  made,  the  utensils 
ready,  the  mules  all  staked  out  as  we  had  been  directed  to  do,  and  the 
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edibles  waiting  an  attack,  but  who  would  cook  them  ?  From  the 
force  of  circumstances  we  have  all  become  good  cooks  since  then,  but 
then  —  Well,  we  went  to  work,  and  at  a  late  hour  we  commenced 
eating.  Hunger  makes  a  good  sauce  ;  but  it  was  well  we  were  all  so 
jolly,  or  I  don't  know  what  would  have  been  the  result.  A  few  mis- 
takes had  been  committed,  it  is  true :  the  bread  had  no  salt  in  it, 
saleratus  was  the  prominent  feature  in  its  taste  ;  the  coffee  was  bitter, 
and  suggested  the  thought  that  the  salt  had  found  its  way  into  the 
coffee-pot  instead  of  the  bread ;  the  beans  had  boiled  at  least  half  an 
hour,  but  they  tried  our  teeth  sadly,  and  as  they  were  tasteless,  we 
concluded  to  give  them  up  in  despair.  We  unrolled  our  blankets 
(did  not  wash  up  our  dishes),  and  sank  into  an  uneasy  slumber.  We 
forgot  to  keep  up  our  fire.  The  morning  came,  and  so  had  the  rain. 
Our  matches  were  all  wet.  We  tried  to  get  up  a  fire  Indian  fashion, 
by  rubbing  two  sticks  together,  but  concluded  after  many  trials  the 
Indians  had  more  perseverance  than  we.  All  our  watches  had  run 
down.  The  powder  was  not  dry  enough  to  load  our  guns  with  ;  and 
breakfastless,  we  were  forced  to  resume  our  journey  after  securing,  as 
we  thought,  our  equipage  on  our  mules,  and  covering  each  with  an 
India-rubber  blanket.  It  was  wonderful  what  a  tendency  our  things 
had  to  get  on  the  sides  of  our  mules.  Our  saddles  too  had  the  same 
tendency,  and  much  to  our  surprise  we  found  ourselves  slipping  down 
on  one  side  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  preserve  our  equilibrium.  The 
Spanish  pack-saddles  we  voted  a  nuisance,  though  we  could  not  get 
along  either  with  or  without  them. 

"On,  on  we  went,  seeing  not  a  soul  except  in  the  stage  which 
thundered  past  us,  the  passengers  in  which  laughed  heartily  at  our 
quandary.  We  had  now  begun  to  ascend  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  whose  white  tops  covered  with  snow  had  caught  our  atten- 
tion long  before.  We  now  began  to  mount  its  sides  —  supperless  the 
night  before,  to-day  breakfastless  and  dinnerless,  yet  with  plenty  of 
provisions.  The  shades  of  evening  were  falling  very  fast.  We  had 
wearied  ourselves  in  vain  trying  to  keep  our  pack-saddles  straight. 
Three  of  the  mules  were  crawling  along,  with  that  which  should  have 
been  on  their  backs  directly  below ;  they  had  wearied  themselves 
out  kicking.  Fortunately  we  had  long  lariats  attached  to  them,  and 
when  one  became  refractory  we  tied  him  to  a  tree  and  let  him  kick  it 
out.  It  was  the  happiest  moment  of  our  lives  as  we  made  a  turn  in 
the  road  and  saw  a  frame  shanty  and  the  welcome  sight  of  smoke 
issuing  from  the  chimney.  We  raised  a  feeble  shout  and  rushed 
toward  the  house.  It  was  a  mining  cabin.  The  inmates  received  us 
kindly  and  made  us  sit  by  the  fire  and  dry  our  clothes  while  they 
unpacked  our  mules  and  cooked  a  supper  for  us.  How  delicious  was 
that  meal  of  slapjacks,  beans  and  bacon  !  We  watched  the  cook 
turn  his  cakes  with  open-eyed  admiration,  and  when  we  had  eaten 
enough  to  have  satisfied  three  times  our  number,  we  laid  our  blankets 
on  the  floor  and  went  to  sleep. 

"  The  rain  ceased  during  the  night.  The  morning  was  beautiful, 
the  air  sweet  and  balmy.  Our  kind  hosts  showed  us  how  to  use  our 
pack-saddles,  gave  us  a  good  breakfast,  and,  leaving  with  them  pro- 
visions enough  to  last  them  a  couple  of  weeks,  we  started  again  for 
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our  destination.  Georgetown  was  reached.  Oregon  Gulch  was  paying 
splendidly,  but  from  one  end  to  the  other  was  occupied  by  miners. 
We  sold  our  mules,  built  a  cabin  near  a  place  called  Dry  Creek,  which 
we  prospected  and  found  some  gold,  and  began  to  prepare  for  work 
in  earnest. 

"The  rain  ceased  ;  the  spring  gradually  became  summer  ;  the  water 
gradually  left  our  diggings,  and  before  we  had  stripped  a  piece  of 
ground  large  enough  to  begin  to  work  on,  we  found  we  were  on  dry 
diggings  and  would  have  to  wait  until  winter  to  work  it.  Summer 
passed  by ;  with  the  approach  of  fall  we  began  to  look  for  rain.  We 
had  bought  a  goodly  supply  of  pork,  beans,  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  with 
the  proceeds  of  our  mules.  We  had  learned  the  mysteries  of  bread- 
making  ;  we  had  found  out  it  takes  time  to  boil  beans ;  we  even 
knew  how  to  cook  fried  potatoes  and  to  make  gravy.  Our  provisions 
had  taken  all  our  money,  and  we  were  hoping  for  speedy  rains  that 
we  might  work  the  mine.  The  sun  would  shine ;  the  rain  would  not 
come.  Occasionally  we  would  pick  up  a  little  nugget  in  the  dry  dirt, 
which  kept  up  our  hopes ;  but  when  Christmas-time  approached  our 
whole  stock  of  money  was  contained  in  a  buckskin  purse.  It  weighed 
two  ounces  —  thirty-two  dollars. 

"  When  we  started  we  felt  confident  by  Christmas  we  would  return 
home,  and  with  such  an  abundance  of  'dust'  that  our  future  lives 
would  need  no  more  toil.  The  day  before  Christmas  came.  We  had 
grown  weary  waiting,  watching,  doing  nothing;  and  as  the  Christmas 
time  drew  near,  thoughts  of  home  and  the  loved  ones  there,  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  season,  the  happy  greetings,  and  the  pleasant  reas- 
semblings  of  olden  times,  rose  vividly  before  us.  Who  that  has  not 
been  placed  as  we  were  can  know  anything  of  our  feelings  ?  The 
day  before  Christmas,  and  not  one  hope  realised  ! 

"  In  the  morning  we  had  a  consultation  as  to  how  to  spend  the  next 
day.  Alas !  we  had  all  fallen  into  some  of  the  vices  of  the  land. 
Our  first  thought  was  egg-nog.  Just  over  the  hill  from  us  was  a  small 
ranch.  The  happy  owner  of  it  had  a  few  chickens,  a  sow  with  some 
small  pigs,  a  cow  from  which  we  once  had  a  quart  of  milk.  Eggs  and 
milk  we  could  get  from  him  ;  sugar  v/e  had.  We  despatched  one  of 
our  number  to  Georgetown  for  brandy  and  rum  ;  eight  dollars  a  bottle 
—  that  took  one  ounce.  Eggs  one  dollar  each  ;  we  bought  eight,  and 
another  half-ounce  was  gone.  Milk  four  dollars  a  bottle  ;  two  bottles, 
and  our  money  was  gone.  Where  were  we  to  get  meat  ?  We  hunted 
nearly  all  day,  but  the  rabbits,  the  squirrels,  the  quail,  like  larger 
game,  must  have  known  we  were  in  search  of  them,  for  they  failed  to 
appear.  We  returned  to  find  each  had  met  with  the  same  '  luck,'  and 
were  discouraged  and  disconsolate.  I  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  the 
cabin,  rifle  —  hair-trigger  —  across  my  knee,  two  of  my  companions 
talking  of  the  dismal  hopes  for  the  morrow's  dinner.  They  heard  a 
noise  in  some  adjoining  bushes,  and  presently  out  ran  a  little  jDorker. 
'  I  wish  we  had  him,'  said  one.  I  raised  my  rifle,  took  a  good  aim, 
and  without  thinking  of  what  I  was  doing  touched  the  trigger.  In  an 
instant  all  was  over. 

"We  looked  at  each  other  aghast.  Pork,  especially  young  pork, 
was  pork  in  those  days,  and  we  had  not  a  cent  to  pay  for  this  little 
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eight-weeker.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  We  went  up  to  the  little  pig  ; 
his  flesh  looked  white  and  tender.  We  thought  it  a  pity  he  should  be 
thrown  away;  but  the  owner  —  he  would  be  after  that  pig.  I  pro- 
tested that  I  was  innocent  of  any  intention  to  kill  the  pig,  but  they 
looked  incredulous.  If  my  own  friends  could  not  be  convinced,  how 
could  I  expect  to  convince  the  owner?  It  was  with  a  sad,  sad  heart 
I  saw  my  companions  take  the  porker  away.  They  cleaned  it ;  the 
hair  was  buried.  The  pig  was  hidden  away  until  next  morning.  My 
conscience,  I  frankly  admit,  troubled  me  much,  and  this  Christmas 
was  the  most  unpleasant  day  of  my  life.  The  next  morning  the  egg- 
nog  was  made  and  set  aside  for  after  dinner.  The  pig  was  stuffed 
with  potatoes  and  onions  and  bread,  and  put  in  a  large  Dutch  oven 
to  bake.  The  odor  that  occasionally  broke  from  that  oven  w^as  de- 
licious. It  went  to  my  heart,  and  I  snuffed  new  life  and  some  enjoy- 
ment in  with  the  delicious  odor  of  the  baking  pig.  I  have  grown 
hungry  reading  Charles  Lamb's  description  of  roast  pig  ;  Lamb  would 
more  than  have  immortalised  himself  in  description  had  he  been 
there. 

"  We  were  all  standing  outside  the  door  talking  and  waiting  for  the 
final  summons  to  dinner,  when  a  voice  smote  on  our  ears  like  the 
trump  of  fate.  It  was  that  of  the  owner  of  the  pig.  '  Boys,'  he  said, 
'have  you  seen  anything  of  a  stray  pig  about  here? '  I  had  started 
at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  felt 
ashamed  to  look  a  man  in  the  face.  I  entered  the  cabin:  I  did  not 
know  what  reply  the  others  made,  but  in  California  no  one  stands  on 
ceremony  in  entering  a  miner's  cabin  when  its  inmates  are  at  home, 

and  soon  Mr.  A ,  the  owner  of  the  pig,  came  in  and  sat  down  by 

the  fire.  -He  leaned  forward  after  taking  his  seat  almost  directly 
over  the  oven.  It  seemed  as  though  the  flavor  of  the  pig  infected 
the  air.  We  tried  in  every  wayto  draw  his  attention  out  of  doors. 
It  was  of  no  avail;  he  seemed  to  know  the  pig  was  there,  and  was 
determined  to  have  it  out  or  let  it  burn  up.  We  were  all  on  nettles, 
but  in  our  desperation  were  silent,  settling  it  there  that  our  dinner  was 
burned  up.  But  no  !  he  arose  at  length,  bade  us  good-bye,  and 
started  in  a  further  search  for  his  pig.  We  rushed  to  the  oven, 
opened  it,  a  stream  of  savory  odor  greeted  us,  and  in  a  moment  the 
pig  was  on  the  table.  The  song  and  the  jest  and  the  egg-nog  went 
round.  The  dinner  ended  at  a  late  hour ;  the  bones  were  buried 
carefully,  and  our  first  Christmas  in  California  passed  away. 

"A  few  months  afterwards  we  left  those  diggings.  I  had  carefully 
hoarded  my  little  gains  at  mining,  and  on  the  morning  of  my  departure 

went  to  Mr.  A 's  ranch.     Some  of  that  same  litter  were  running 

around,   and   I   inquired    their   price.      'Forty  dollars.'      I    put   the 

amount  in  Mrs.  A 's  hands,  and  started  away.     Mr.  A seemed 

to  comprehend  the  situation.  He  gave  a  comprehensive  grunt,  and 
we  shook  hands. 

"  Twenty-two  years  have  passed  away.  Those  six  are  all  still  living  : 
some  have  become  bald,  others  gray-headed,  elderly  men  :  some  have 
risen  at  the  bar ;  one  is  a  preacher  ;  one  is  a  prominent  candidate  for 
the  Senate  from  a  neighboring  State  of  California ;  but  I  never 
meet  any  of  them  but  they  smile  incredulously  if  I  attempt  to  say  I 
had  no  intention  to  kill  that  pig." 
46 
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The  little  boy  had  listened  very  attentively,  and  when  Papa  finished 
his  Christmas  story,  he  thought  a  moment,  and  raising  his  head, 
seriously  asked,  "  But,  Papa,  didn't  you  really  though  after  all  ?  "     * 

"  Didn't  I  what  I  " 

"  Didn't  you  intend  to  kill  that  pig  ?  " 

Papa  feels  serious.  The  circumstances  seem  all  against  him,  but 
he  shakes  his  head  and  says,  "  My  boy,  it  should  teach  you  not  only 
not  to  do  wrong,  but  even  to  shun  the  appearance  of  evil." 

B.  R. 
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IV. 

Bai^, 

The  5th  day  before  the  Kalends  of  July. 

Y  DEAR  MILO: — You  see  I  have  changed  my  base.  I 
_  left  Roma  on  the  5th  of  June,  which   these   folks  call   the 

Nones.  They  have  a  most  complicated  system  of  counting  days  of 
the  month,  so  that  to  ascertain  where  we  are  in  the  march  of  time  is 
often  quite  a  sum  in  arithmetic.  The  first  day  is  the  Kalenda; ;  the 
5th  the  Nonae,  and  the  13th  the  Idus  —  except  in  the  months  of  March, 
May,  July  and  October,  when  the  Nones  and  Ides  fall  two  days  later  — 
and  the  intermediate  days  are  counted  so  many  days  before  these,  as 
the  case  may  be.  For  instance,  the  date  of  this  letter  as  above  is 
the  27th  of  June,  and  the  anniversary  of  our  National  Independence 
occurs  on  the  4th  day  before  the  Nones  of  July.  This  is  very  con- 
fusing, and  invariably  gets  me  into  a  mental  entanglement. 

Before  leaving  Roma  I  went  one  day  to  the  public  library  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  intending  to  spend  a  quiet  morning  with  the  "old 
authors,"  you  know.  This  building  is  of  white  marble,  and  is  quite 
imposing.  The  interior  corresponds  in  finish  to  most  of  the  houses 
here  —  no  carpets  on  the  floor,  no  curtains  at  the  windows,  no  com- 
fortable lounges ;  but  a  marble  pavement,  a  few  stone  benches,  some 
very  stiff-backed  statues,  and  some  no-backed  chairs.  A  tier  of 
shelves  contain  the  books,  which  are  in  rolls  or  leaves,  some  of 
parchment,  most  of  bark,  and  all  in  manuscript.  The  names  are 
upon  tags  attached  to  the  rolls. 

There  is  a  file  of  daily  newspapers  in  the  library  —  long  sheets  of 
bark-paper,  whereon  are  written  notices  of  marriages,  games,  fires,  and 
'."various  items  of  news  both  local  and  foreign.     It  is,  and  is  intended 
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to  be,  simply  a  cliar3^  The  editor  is  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
government,  and  the  publishers  are  his  clerks,  who  transcribe  them, 
post  them  at  the  street-corners,  and  send  copies  to  subscribers  in  the 
provinces. 

I  was  looking  over  this  file  of  papers  when  I  happened  to  see 
passing  in  the  street  a  solemn  procession  headed  by  the  high-priest ; 
after  him  came  a  closely  covered  litter.  With  a  curiosity  determined 
to  be  gratified  I  joined  them,  and  followed  to  what  is  called  the 
Colline  Gate.  Here  under  a  mound  of  earth  had  been  dug  a  little 
cell  with  steps  leading  into  it,  and  within  had  been  placed  a  bed,  a 
lamp,  and  some  provisions.  When  the  procession  stopped,  the  bearers 
opened  the  litter  and  took  from  it  a  veiled  woman.  The  priest, 
with  a  silent  invocation,  placed  her  upon  the  steps,  which  when  she 
had  descended,  were  removed.  With  death-like  solemnity  the  cell 
was  covered  with  earth  and  levelled  with  the  mound ;  and  the  awe- 
struck spectators  retired  as  they  came.  I  was  so  horrified  at  the 
sight  that  I  hardly  found  my  way  home.  Lucius  says  that  the  woman 
was  a  priestess  of  Vesta,  who  was  buried  alive  for  having  violated  her 
vow  of  chastity. 

The  priestesses,  or  Vestal  Virgins,  are  six  in  number.  They  are 
chosen  from  the  very  best  families  of  the  city,  and  when  the  lists  are 
made  out  from  which  the  selections  are  to  be  made,  no  entreaties  for 
exemption  can  avail.  The  vacancy  caused  by  that  awful  event  was 
filled  by  the  choice  of  a  little  sister  of  .A^milius  Lepidus  whose  mar- 
riage I  wrote  you  of — and  I  remember  seeing  the  pretty  child  at  the 
wedding.  She  is  only  ten  years  old,  and  must  serve  in  the  temple  for 
thirty  years,  after  which  she  may  marry  if  she  pleases,  and  can  find 
anybody  to  have  her. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
rightly,  disclosed  nothing  but  a  circular  room,  with  an  altar  in  the 
middle  and  a  statue  of  Minerva.  The  fire  upon  the  altar  is  kept  con- 
tinually burning,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  virgins  among  other  things 
to  keep  it  alive.  If  they  should  neglect  this  the  penalty  is  death ; 
though  once  a  year  it  is  renewed  by  fire  from  the  sun's  rays.  The 
statue,  the  Palladium,  fell  from  heaven,  and  it  is  thought  upon  its 
safe-keeping  depends  the  very  existence  of  Roma. 

When  my  arrangements  for  leaving  the  city  had  been  completed, 
my  friend  and  entertainer,  Lucius,  went  with  me  to  the  Capuan  gate, 
where  I  expected  to  find  .-Emilius'  carriage  waiting  to  take  me  to  his 
villa.  I  had  been  invited  to  visit  him  at  this  villa,  whither  he  had 
gone  some  weeks  before.  Taking  leave  of  Lucius,  who  embraced  me 
and  kissed  me  upon  the  cheek,  cordially  inviting  me  to  return  at  some 
future  day  and  repeat  my  visit,  I  entrusted  myself  and  my  bundle  of 
clothes  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Lar  Vialis,  the  genius  of  the 
road. 

The  rheda  was  a  light  four-wheeled  carriage  handsomely  orna- 
mented and  cushioned  —  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  dump-cart  that 
brought  me  from  Ostia.  I  found  the  driver  to  be  a  sharp-witted 
fellow,  whose  parents  had  been  brought  captive  from  one  of  the 
Grecian  isles  and  sold  into  slavery.  He  is  himself  very  much  trusted 
by  yEmilius,  who  has  promised  him  his  freedom.     On  the  way  he  enter- 
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tained  me  with  stories  illustrative  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Italians  ; 
and  of  their  truth  he  was  clearly  convinced.  He  declared  that  he 
once  knew  a  man  who  at  certain  periods  became  a  wolf,  ravaging  the 
flocks  and  doing  great  damage.  He  had  also  known  a  man  to  have 
been  touched  by  the  sirigce,  or  witches,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
body  turned  perfectly  blue.  His  courage  was  considerably  shaken  by 
a  crow's  flying  ahead  of  us  for  a  little  distance  ;  and  even  proposed 
to  me  to  turn  back  and  wait  till  next  day,  saying  that  it  was  a  very 
unlucky  omen. 

The  road  was  the  Appian  way,  along  which  I  had  come  once  before 
to  the  funeral  of  Rufinus.  I  wrote  you  how  it  is  lined  with  tombs  for 
miles  from  the  city.  As  we  sped  along  the  paved  road,  for  the  horses 
not  being  hired  were  put  to  their  best  speed,  the  noise  and  clamor  of 
the  city  became  a  buzz,  then  a  hum,  and  finally  ceased  to  be  heard. 
We  met  a  great  many  people :  farmers  with  carts  or  mules  laden  with 
country  produce  ;  travellers  on  foot  and  horseback ;  senators  and 
knights  in  elegant  carriages,  and  beggars  without  number.  These 
last  fairly  besieged  me,  until  as  soon  as  a  crowd  of  them  appeared 
ahead,  we  would  drive  at  full  speed,  and  when  opposite  the  vagabonds 
throw  some  coins  amongst  them.  While  they  scrambled  for  the 
money  we  got  so  far  ahead  that  they  couldn't  catch  up. 

The  aqueduct  follows  the  general  direction  of  this  road,  and  is  in 
some  places  a  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  built  upon  pillars,  and  crosses 
rivers,  meadows  and  mountains  entirely  regardless  of  consequences. 
By  means  of  this  and  several  others,  the  city  of  Roma  is  supplied 
with  water. 

About  fifteen  miles  from  Roma  we  came  to  a  village  where  Glyphus 
unharnessed  his  horses  and  ordered  at  an  inn  something  to  eat.  The 
obsequious  Boniface  set  before  me  some  boiled  beans,  asparagus,  eggs, 
bread,  a  roast  duck  and  wine,  which,  though  the  preparation  was  none 
of  the  best,  served  to  allay  my  rising  hunger  for  the  while. 

By  sundown  we  had  made  forty-three  miles  by  the  milestones,  though 
I  don't  think  it  would  be  more  than  thirty-five  in  our  country,  and 
reached  Forum  Appii.  This  town  aspires  to  a  market-place  and  a 
court-house  ;  if  its  aspirations  extend  any  farther,  there  are  no  proofs 
of  them.  The  alternative  was  offered  me  of  staying  all  night  here  or 
continuing  my  journey  on  the  canal,  which,  be  it  known,  is  an  indif- 
ferently-cut ditch,  extending  from  this  place  through  a  marsh  a  distance 
of  seventeen  miles.  With  visions  of  moonlight  excursions  of  past  days, 
I  chose  the  canal  route.  But  on  going  down  to  the  boat  I  found  a 
crowd  of  passengers,  a  rickety  old  craft,  a  still  more  rickety  old  mule, 
an  insolent  boatman,  who  was  both  captain  and  crew ;  so  I  deter- 
mined at  the  last  moment  to  abandon  my  dreams  of  pleasant  sailing, 
and  accept  the  accommodations  offered  at  the  inn.  These  I  assure 
you  were  none  of  the  best.  A  large  per  cent,  of  dirt  pervaded  the 
whole  establishment,  rooms,  landlady,  servants  and  food  ;  the  water 
tasted  as  if  it  had  absorbed  all  the  noisome  gases  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  The  "  crews  "  of  the  boats  from  below  drank  the  villainous 
wine,  passed  through  several  degrees  of  intoxication,  chattered,  sang, 
yelled,  and  finally  did  what  I  had  ceased  to  hope  —  fell  asleep.  The 
frogs  croaked,  insects  buzzed  and  bit,  and  the  many  smells  of  the 
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place  combined  to  make  the  night  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Tlie 
truth  of  the  maxim,  however,  that  all  things  have  an  end,  was  rees- 
tablished on  this  occasion,  and  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morrow  we 
were  upon  the  road. 

There  were  rumors  of  robbers  through  the  marshes,  but  we  went 
along  unmolested  to  the  Grove  of  Feronia,  the  terminus  of  the 
canal.  Here  we  overtook  the  passengers  by  the  last  night's  boat. 
It  seems  that  as  soon  as  they  were  all  soundly  asleep  the  boatman 
stopped  his  barge,  turned  out  his'  mule  to  graze,  and  turned  in  himself 
to  take  a  nap.  When  day  broke  the  travellers  found  themselves 
pretty  near  where  they  started  from  ;  all  hands  then  disembarked  to 
catch  the  mule,  which  had  strayed  off.  The  boat-load  of  impatient, 
quarrelling  men  landed  with  impressions  of  the  night  as  lasting  as 
mine. 

The  next  night  I  rested  well  at  Formi^e,  and  found  in  the  morning 
a  saddle-mule  which  had  been  sent  forward  to  meet  me.  The  change 
was  very  grateful  from  the  springless,  cramped  carriage,  rumbling  and 
jolting  over  the  paved  roads,  to  an  easy-riding,  spirited  mule  ;  but  I 
was  glad  enough  to  be  at  the  villa,  for  the  saddle  had  no  stirrups,  a 
deficiency  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has  ridden  forty 
miles  in  a  day  with  his  legs  dangling  about  without  visible  means  of 
support. 

Arriving  at  the  villa,  ^'Emilius,  making  anxious  inquiries  after  my 
health,  the  incidents  of  the  journey  and  the  accommodations  along 
the  road,  extended  me  a  cordial  welcome.  His  fair  lady  presided 
over  the  household  with  grace  and  dignity,  and  they  both  during  my 
whole  visit  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  me  enjoy  myself. 
The  house  is  a  fac-simile  of  their  city  home  in  all  its  arrangements, 
but  the  finishing  is  in  different  style,  though  of  equal  elegance. 

On  the  next  morning  ^milius  took  me  over  his  farm.  Passing 
through  the  garden,  all  aglow  with  roses  and  swarming  with  wild 
beasts  (evergreens  trimmed  to  these  shapes),  he  brought  me  to  the 
farm-house.  The  yard  was  full  of  cattle  waiting  to  be  driven  to  the 
pastures,  sleek  cows,  sheep  and  goats ;  fat  pigs,  ducks,  geese,  pea- 
cocks, guinea-hens,  pigeons  and  flamingoes  swarming  around  huge 
shallow  water-troughs.  Great  stacks  of  hay,  rooms  filled  with  wheat 
and  rye,  and  cells  of  wine  and  oil  were  seen,  enough  remaining  from 
the  winter's  use  to  last  another  year.  The  olive-grove  and  orchards 
of  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  walnuts  and  apples  promised  an  abundant 
yield.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  hill  spread  the  vineyard;  at  its 
foot  were  growing  asparagus,  beans,  mallows,  onions  and  kale.  From 
the  summit  I  could  see  the  fields  of  barley  and  hemp,  the  laborers 
with  their  sickles  reaping  the  ripe  wheat,  and  meadows  yielding  two 
crops  of  hay.  In  a  field  on  the  left  they  were  ploughing  with  oxen, 
and  hauling  manure  in  carts  with  wheels  of  solid  plates  of  wood. 
The  farm  is  very  productive ;  it  is  well  situated  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Vulturnus,  and  with  plenty  of  means  and  labor  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  so. 

.^milius  has  four  hundred  slaves  or  more,  three  hundred  of  whom 
work  upon  his  farm.  The  country  slaves,  however,  differ  from  those 
in  the  city,  in  that  they  are  attached  to  the  land  and  inseparable  from 
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it ;  if  the  land  is  sold,  they  go  with  it.  They  are  divided  into  squads 
of  ten  with  a  foreman  to  each,  and  each  conceivable  service  is  assigned 
to  one  man.  For  instance,  the  duty  of  one  squad  is  to  keep  the  house 
clean:  one  is  a  scourer,  another  a  sweeper,  one  a  duster,  etc.  In 
the  dining-room  one  is  a  carver,  one  an  arranger  of  dishes,  another  a 
cup-bearer.  In  Roma  the  tradesmen  are  all  slaves  (with  an  occasional 
foreign  exception),  who  are  either  furnished  capital  to  trade  upon  for 
their  masters,  or  hire  themselves  at  a  certain  price  and  pocket  the 
surplus.  In  strict  law  though  their  pockets  are  their  masters'  pockets, 
but  through  the  latter's  indulgence  many  of  them  grow  very  rich. 

The  value  of  a  slave  depends  upon  his  accomplishments.  A  hand- 
some young  valet,  a  learned  physician  or  a  skilful  scribe  would 
command  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  while  comijion  laborers 
hardly  bring  fifteen  dollars  a  head.  If  these  prices  seem  to  you  very 
low,  you  must  remember  that  although  money  is  plentiful,  slaves  are 
quite  as  much  so.  At  the  market  in  Roma  they  are  put  upon  a  stand, 
with  their  feet  chalked,  stripped  and  trotted  around  to  show  their 
gaits,  very  much  as  at  a  horse-fair. 

Although  ^milius  is  of  senatorial  rank  and  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
the  national  councils,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
farm,  as  do  many  other  gentlemen  ;  for  farming,  the  law,  and  the 
army  are  the  only  professions  in  whose  ranks  the  nobility  are  found. 
He  ought  to  be  a  happy  man.  Wealthy,  noble,  courteous,  having  a 
a  sweet  wife  and  no  poor  kin,  what  more  could  he  desire! 

As  for  this  place,  I  can't  say  much  of  it  that  is  good.  It  is  a  pretty 
enough  town,  with  the  hills  on  one  side  and  the  bay  on  the  other.  It 
is  filled  with  pleasure-seekers  from  Roma,  to  whose  luxuriousness  it 
owes  its  very  existence.  To  their  tastes  it  offers  games,  baths,  shows 
and  pleasures  of  a  most  licentious  nature.  Gambling  is  carried  to  an 
excess  ;  not  with  cards  though,  but  with  dice,  backgammon,  "  even 
or  odd,"  and  a  game  resembling  chess.  The  baths  are  very  luxurious 
and  are  universally  frequented.  Some  of  the  more  effeminate  bathers 
visit  them  seven  times  a  day,  and  often  spend  the  intervals  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  building.  I  have  taken  a  room  just  over  the  baths, 
several  of  which  are  to  let,  and  am  heartily  tired  of  the  continued 
splashing  and  shouting  beneath  me. 

There  is  a  galley  in  the  bay  loading  for  Syracuse,  and  I've  half  a 
mind  to  go  on  board ;  but  I  am  getting  very  homesick,  and  may 
suddenly  determine  to  go  that  way.  Don't  be  surprised  to  see  me 
any  day,  nor  to  hear  from  me  at  Athens,  whither  I  may  travel.  It  is 
only  about  five  hundred  miles  from  here,  a  -distance  which,  if  the 
winds  were  favorable  and  the  ship  holds  together  (which  it  don't 
promise  from  appearances),  I  might  accomplish  in  three  months, 
i  Yours  very  truly. 

Via  Longa. 
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N  the  July  No.  of  this  magazine  we  gave  several  variations  of 
the  myth  of  the  Wild  Huntsman.  There  is,  however,  one  rather 
grotesque  form  embalmed  in  an  old  Moravian  legend,  which  runs  as 
follows  : — 

In  the  times  when  the  old  gods  (that  is,  Swantowit,  Perun,  Jutro 
Bog,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  Slavonian  Pantheon,  we  suppose)  still 
ruled  in  Moravia,  there  dwelt  on  the  March  a  maiden  of  rare  beauty, 
called  Czekanka,  the  daughter  of  Batir.  Now  when  her  father  died, 
he  left  her  not  only  his  castle  and  possessions,  but  also  his  mystic 
knowledge  of  plants  and  metals  and  their  hidden  energies,  which  gave 
her  power  over  the  elementary  spirits.  Among  the  wooers  whom  the 
fame  of  Czekanka's  beauty  drew  to  her  castle,  was  a  potent  magician 
named  Kotaucz.  Kotaucz,  however,  came  too  late ;  the  maiden's 
heart  was  already  fixed  on  the  youthful  hero  Wrawenez,  [we  are  sorry 
these  personages  have  not  names  falling  more  nearly  within  the  possi- 
bilities of  human  speech  ;  but  they  are  none  of  our  making]  and  the 
magician  received  an  abrupt  rejection,  which  filled  his  breast  with 
rage  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance.  In  a  fury  he  sprang  upon  his  horse, 
and  breathing  curses  and  threats  dark  and  dire,  hurried  back  to  his 
cavern.  Here  he  set  up  his  magic  mirror,  and  muttered  over  it  strange 
and  potent  charms,  until  it  showed  him  the  image  of  his  favored  rival. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  anniversary  of  Batir's  death  came  round. 
He  had  charged  his  daughter,  on  his  deathbed,  to  pass  this  day  in 
solitary  seclusion,  and  even  to  send  all  her  servants  away  from  the 
castle,  that  none  might  intrude  on  her  meditations.  So  she  fulfilled 
her  father's  wish,  and  even  sent  away  her  lover,  who  was  then  a  guest 
at  the  castle.  When  the  day  of  mourning  was  over,  all  returned, 
except  the  one  she  most  desired  ;  who  neither  came  nor  sent  her  a 
messenger.  Filled  with  apprehension,  she  consulted  her  magic 
mirror,  and  in  it  she  saw  Kotaucz  spring  from  an  ambush  upon  her 
lover,  and  by  a  treacherous  blow  lay  him  bleeding  upon  the  turf. 
Horror-stricken,  her  gaze  remained  rivetted  to  the  mirror,  and  she 
saw  the  magician  take  up  the  body  and  bury  it  in  an  ant-hill.  With 
a  cry  of  anguish  she  rushed  from  the  castle,  and  flew  rather  than  ran, 
over  rocks  and  chasms,  until  she  reached  the  lonely  gorge  where  her 
lover's  body  lay.  Here  she  sank  upon  the  ground,  embraced  the 
hillock  which  contained  all  that  was  dear  to  her,  and  calling  upon 
Perun,  the  god  of  thunder,  to  avenge  the  cruel  deed  upon  the  traitor, 
she  thrust  a  dagger  into  her  breast. 

Her  cry  for  vengeance  was  heard.  An  irresistible  force  drove  the 
magician  back  to  the  scene  of  his  crime,  and  there  he  saw  Czekanka 
lying  dead.  Maddened  by  the  sight  he  drew  near  the  body,  but  it 
had  vanished,  and  in  its  place  was  a  blue  flower,  never  seen  before, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Czekanka.  (This  is  the  wild  chicory, 
solsequium  sylvestre. ) 
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He  tore  the  flower  from  its  stalk  and  scattered  its  petals  over  the 
ant-hill,  when  they  turned  red  and  began  to  bleed.  The  earth  quaked, 
the  hill  rose  up,  and  out  of  it  came  a  legion  of  monstrous  ants,  large 
as  horses,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  terrified  magician  took  to  flight. 
Bat  the  giant  ants,  clattering  their  mandibles,  gave  chase.  From  the 
earth  came  a  host  of  hideous  monsters  of  indescribable  form,  with 
stings  and  fangs  and  nippers  and  jagged  horns,  and  hooked  claws, 
and  long  lasso-like  tentacles,  and  unheard-of  instruments  to  catch, 
hold,  pierce,  lacerate  or  mangle,  —  and  joined  in  the  hunt.  Terror 
gave  wings  to  the  murderer's  flight,  and  he  sprang  up  the  steep  cliffs, 
bounded  over  the  ravines,  and  flew  across  the  plains  faster  than  the 
hunted  stag;  but  close  after  him,  running,  leaping,  flying,  with  clapping 
of  jaws  and  rattle  of  bony  armor,  and  clank  of  horny  wing,  came  the 
pursuing  host,  always  about  to  seize,  but  never  quite  seizing  him. 

Across  mountain-ranges,  across  deserts,  the  chase  went,  until  the 
magician  was  worn  away  to  a  skeleton,  and  had  become  as  ghastly  to 
look  at  as  even  his  horrible  pursuers.  At  last  he  reached  the  edge 
of  an  abyss.  In  despair  he  sprang  into  it,  saying  as  he  did  so  a  word 
of  power  that  hurled  the  mountain  in  above  him,  and  the  phantom 
chase  ended.  The  place  of  his  burial  is  unknown  ;  but  the  mountain 
where  he  used  to  live  still  bears  his  name. 

Now  for  another  legend  of  a  different  kind. 

The  traveller  who  has  rambled  in  the  beautiful  country  around 
Vienna,  can  not  have  failed  to  remark  on  the  slope  of  the  Wienerberg 
an  ornamental  Gothic  cross.  The  Viennese  call  this  do-  Spinncrin 
Kreuz,  "the  spinner's  cross";  and  a  story  goes  that  a  poor  pious 
woman  used  to  sit  here  and  spin,  until  she  had  earned  by  her  spinning 
the  money  to  build  this  cross.  Local  antiquaries  however  say  that 
the  proper  name  is  "  Spiner's  cross,"  and  tell  this  legend  about  it  : — 

In  olden  times  the  place  where  malefactors  were  executed  was  on 
the  Wienerberg,  not  far  from-  where  this  cross  stands.  One  day  a 
thief  was  being  led  to  the  gallows,  and  foremost  among  the  crowd  that 
followed  to  witness  the  spectacle  was  a  hard-hearted  miller  named 
Spiner.  As  the  wretch  stood  upon  the  ladder,  and  the  rope  was 
placed  around  his  neck,  he  heard  this  Spiner  say  to  a  neighbor,  "I 
should  like  to  know  how  he  feels  now."  In  a  moment  he  cried  out, 
"Wait!  I  have  something  to  confess:  I  have  an  accomplice."  The 
hangman  paused,  and  the  provost  asked,  "Who  is  he?"  "There 
stands  the  man  ! "  said  the  thief,  pointing  out  Spiner,  who  was  instantly 
seized  and  pinioned. 

The  execution  was  postponed,  the  miller  thrown  into  a  dungeon  to 
await  the  result  of  an  examination.  The  thief  persisted  in  his  charge 
that  this  Spiner  had  been  an  abettor  and  accomplice  of  his  misdeeds  ; 
and  as  justice,  or  what  passed  for  it,  was  short  and  stern  in  those 
days,  Spiner  was  condemned  to  be  hung  with  his  accuser.  Side  by 
side  they  stood  upon  the  ladder,  when  the  thief  cried,  "  Stop  !  I  have 
something  more  to  confess."  The  crowd  waited  in  breathless  expec- 
tation. Turning  to  the  unhappy  miller  who  stood  trembling  and  half- 
dead,  the  thief  said,  "Do  you  know  now  how  a  man  feels  on  the 
gallows  with  the  rope  round  his  neck  1 "  Then  he  said  to  the  people, 
''This  man  is  innocent.     I  charged  him  falsely  to  punish  him  for  his 
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hard-heartedness,  because  instead  of  pitying  me  he  was  only  curious 
to  know  how  I  felt.     Now  his  curiosity  is  satisfied." 

The  miller  was  set  free  ;  and  in  commemoration  of  the  event  he 
built  the  cross,  which  for  a  long  time  bore  his  name. 

The  old  legends  are  full  of  accounts  of  submerged  towns  and 
villages.  Here  follows  one,  from  a  South-German  source,  which 
belongs  to  the  numerous  traditions  founded  upon  illusory  etymologies, 
and  attempting  to  explain  the  origin  of  races  or  families.  A  well- 
known  instance  is  that  of  the  Myrmidons. 

Beside  the  little  river  Eiz  lies  the  pretty  valley  called  the  Sucken- 
thal.  In  old  times  there  were  rich  mines  worked  in  it,  and  it  was 
inhabited  by  a  numerous  population.  Everywhere,  above  and  below 
the  earth,  a  busy  industry  was  kept  up,  and  the  cottages  of  the  miners 
and  forgemen  clustered  like  a  little  city  around  the  church  which 
stood  on  a  small  hill. 

Not  far  off  was  a  stately  castle  called  the  Engelsburg,  in  which  the 
mistress  and  lady  of  the  whole  fair  domain  lived  in  luxury  and  splen- 
dor. She  was  kind  and  liberal  to  her  people,  and  these  lived  so 
happily  and  fared  so  well  that  the  place  was  called  Paradise. 

But  in  their  enjoyment  of  earthly  pleasures  they  began  to  despise 
heavenly  things,  and  a  heavy  punishment  awaited  them. 

Una  bright  sunshiny  Sunday  in  May,  as  the  fields  were  swarming 
with  merry-makers,  and  their  songs  and  laughter  resounded  from  the 
hills,  a  priest  came  by,  bearing  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  a  dying  man, 
and  before  him  went  the  sacristan,  ringing  his  little  bell.  As  they 
had  to  pass  through  the  throngs  of  revellers,  the  sacristan  besought 
them  to  cease  their  unhallowed  mirth,  at  least  until  the  sacred  rite  was 
over ;  but  he  was  mocked  and  laughed  at,  and  the  lady  of  the  castle, 
who  witnessed  the  scene,  encouraged  their  impiety. 

On  the  same  day  a  good  old  peasant  was  lying  sick  in  his  cottage 
in  the  valley,  with  his  youngest  son  waiting  on  him.  On  a  sudden  a 
mysterious  uneasiness,  a  strange  presentiment  of  coming  evil  seized 
upon  the  old  man.  He  sent  out  his  son  to  look  at  the  weather.  The 
boy  returned  with  the  report  that  it  was  the  brightest  sunshine,  and 
not  a  cloud  to  be  seen.  The  old  man's  uneasiness  increased,  and  he 
sent  out  the  boy  again,  who  returned  with  the  report  that  the  weather 
was  still  fine,  and  the  sky  clear,  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
cloud  just  over  the  mountain-top. 

Upon  this  the  old  man  told  his  son  to  make  all  haste,  get  together 
their  most  valuable  goods,  and  carry  him  and  them  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  youth,  who  was  strong  of 
body,  at  once  carried  his  father  to  the  spot  indicated,  and  hastening 
back,  brought  off  their  few  valuable  chattels.  Scarcely  had  he  done  this, 
when  the  sky  grew  black  as  midnight,  a  fearful  storm  burst  over  the 
valley,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  converted  into  a  lake.  The  stately 
castle  and  the  gay  houses  of  the  miners  were  swept  away,  and  only 
the  church  and  a  single  cottage  near  it,  inhabited  by  pious  people, 
remained  standing  above  the  waters  in  which  all  the  gay  revellers  had 
found  a  grave.  _. '■,.!!-.'  '.-."   ' 

But  the  innocent  infants,  in  their  cradles,  floated  securely  on  the 
waste  of  waters,  and  when  these  subsided  were  found  entangled  in 
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the  twigs  of  the  trees.  From  these  infants,  cared  for  by  the  people 
of  neighboring  villages,  the  present  population  of  the  valley  is 
descended.  As  no  one  knew  the  names  of  the  children,  thev  were 
all  named  Dolden  (twigs)  from  the  twigs  in  which  the  cradles  were 
found  ;  and  Dolden  is  the  name  borne  by  all  their  descendants  to  this 
day. 

Many  legends  arose  from  the  skill  and  exaggerated  reputation  of 
the  physician  and  chemist  Paracelsus,     Here  is  one  : — 

While  Doctor  Paracelsus  was  pursuing  his  studies  in  Innspruck,  he 
went  walking  in  the  woods  one  Sunday  morning.  Suddenly  he  heard 
himself  called  by  name ;  but  though  the  voice  seemed  near  at  hand, 
he  could  see  no  one.  "Who  calls  me?"  he  cried.  "I,"  replied  the 
voice.  "  Set  me  free  from  this  pine  in  which  I  am  imprisoned." 
"  Who  art  thou  then  ?  "  "I  am  one  called  by  an  evil  name,  but  un- 
justly, as  I  will  prove  to  thee  if  thou  wilt  release  me."  "And  how 
can  I  do  that.-*"  "Look  on  the  right  side  of  the  old  pine  before 
thee,  and  thou  wilt  see  a  round  plug  with  three  crosses  cut  in  the 
wood  above  it.  I  have  been  shut  in  that  pine  by  an  exorcist,  and  can 
not  force  out  the  plug."  "What  reward  wilt  thou  give  me  if  I  deliver 
thee.?"  "What  dost  thou  ask?"  "A  medicine  which  will  heal  all 
diseases,  and  a  tincture  that  will  turn  all  it  touches  to  gold."  "1  will 
give  them."     "Then  will  I  set  thee  free,  if  I  can  get  out  the  plug." 

He  took  his  knife  from  his  pocket,  and  with  some  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  out  the  plug,  then  stepped  back  a  pace  to  see  what 
manner  of  thing  would  issue,  but  all  he  saw  was  a  black  spider  that 
ran  swiftly  down  the  trunk  and  disappeared  in  the  moss.  Suddenly, 
as  if  he  had  sprung  out  of  the  earth,  a  tall  lean  man  in  a  red  cloak 
stood  before  Paracelsus.  Breaking  a  hazel-stick  from  a  bush,  he 
struck  a  lofty  rock  by  which  they  were  standing,  which  split  asunder, 
showing  a  dark  chasm.  "  Wait  here  a  moment,"  said  the  man.  or 
rather  evil  spirit,  and  vanished  into  the  chasm.  In  a  few  moments  he 
returned,  holding  in  his  hands  two  phials,  one  yellow  and  one  white, 
and  saying,  "The  yellow  contains  the  tincture,  the  white  the  remedy," 
gave  them  to  Paracelsus. 

This  done,  he  said,  "Wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  Innspruck?  I  am 
going  to  fetch  the  exorcist,  who  little  thinks  that  I  am  loose  again." 
On  hearing  this,  the  Doctor  felt  sorry  for  the  unlucky  exorcist,  upon 
whom  he  had  brought  this  mishap.  "Can  I  save  him  in  any  v>^ay?  " 
he  thought.  "But  I  neither  know  his  name  nor  where  he  lives  ;  and 
if  I  did,  this  devil  would  be  there  before  me."  Suddenly  it  occurred 
to  him  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  devil's  vanity.  As  they  passed  the 
pine  which  had  been  his  prison,  both  stopped  to  look  at  it,  and  Para- 
celsus remarked, — "That  exorcist  must  be  a  man  of  might  to  pack 
and  wedge  thee  in  so  small  a  hole.  Of  thy  own  strength  I  suppose 
thou  couldst  not  possibly  have  got  into  it."  "Devils  can  do  many 
things  that  thou  dost  not  suppose,"  said  the  devil  with  a  sneer,  and 
visibly  piqued.  "As  for  that  rascal  of  an  exorcist,  he  took  an  un- 
gentlemanly  advantage  of  me  ;  but  I  will  pay  him  for  it."  "  But  thou 
surely  dost  not  mean  to  say  that  thou  canst  get  into  that  gimlet-hole  ?  " 
persisted  Paracelsus.  "  I  would  give  both  these  phials  to  see  such  a 
marvel  as  that."     "Look  then,"  said  the  devil,  and  vanished.     In  a 
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moment  the  black  spider  was  seen  rnnning  up  the  tree,  and  vanished 
into  the  hole  ;  when  Paracelsus,  quick  as  thought,  thrust  in  the  plug, 
which  he  had  slily  picked  up,  drove  it  well  home  with  a  stone,  and  cut 
three  new  crosses  above  it. 

The  job  done,  he  ran  full  speed  out  of  the  wood.  In  the  bright 
sunlight  once  more,  his  courage  returned,  and  he  thought  he  would 
try  if  the  devil  had  cheated  him  or  not,  so  picking  up  a  pebble  he 
dropped  a  little  of  the  tincture  upon  it,  when  it  was  changed  into  a 
lump  of  purest  gold.  Satisfied  with  this  experiment,  he  hastened  to  a 
hut  in  the  valley  where  lay  a  poor  chamois-hunter,  wofully  shattered 
by  a  fall  from  a  rock,  and  at  the  point  of  death.  A  drop  of  the 
remedy  upon  his  tongue,  and  he  was  sound  in  every  limb. 

Provided  with  these  two  phials,  Paracelsus  set  out  on  his  travels, 
and  became  the  most  renowned  physician  and  alchemist  in  the  whole 
world.  But  the  devil  still  sticks  fast  in  the  pine,  and  has  now  no 
hope  of  escaping,  as  it  has  been  forbidden  by  law  to  cut  a  single  tree 
in  that  forest,  which  checks  the  avalanches  that  would  otherwise  lay 
waste  the  valley. 

This  story  is  doubtless  of  Oriental  origin.  All  our  readers  will 
remember  the  Arabian  tale  of  "The  Fisherman  and  the  Efreet." 
The  cross,  as  a  Christian  symbol,  here  replaces  the  seal  of  Solomon. 

Legends  referring  to  the  opening  of  forbidden  doors  are  plenty. 
Here  is  a  naive  one : — 

Once  there  was  a  poor  wood-cutter,  so  poor  that  he  could  scarcely 
find  bread  for  his  wife  and  little  three-year-old  daughter.  One  day 
while  he  was  in  the  forest  a  lady  appeared  to  him  dressed  in  a  rich 
robe,  with  a  crown  of  glittering  stars  on  her  head,  who  said  to  him, 
"  I  am  Mary.  Thou  art  in  sore  need ;  give  me  thy  child,  and  I  will 
take  care  of  it." 

The  wood-cutter  obeyed,  brought  his  little  daughter  and  gave  it  to 
Mary,  who  took  it  with  her  to  heaven.  Here  she  had  a  pleasant 
time :  all  her  clothes  were  of  gold,  and  the  little  angels  played  with 
her.  When  she  was  fourteen  years  old,  Mary  called  her  to  her,  and 
said, — "My  child,  I  am  going  on  a  journe}^  Do  you  keep  these 
keys :  each  of  these  opens  a  door.  Twelve  of  the  doors  you  may 
open  ;  but  the  thirteenth,  to  which  the  little  key  belongs,  you  must 
not  open."     The  child  promised  obedience. 

When  Mary  was  gone,  the  child  began  to  open  the  doors.  On 
opening  the  first,  she  saw  an  apostle  sitting  on  a  golden  throne  in  a 
splendid  hall,  and  around  the  hall  were  the  most  lovely  gardens,  into 
which  she  went,  the  little  angels  going  with  her,  and  she  spent  the 
whole  day  playing  in  the  gardens. 

Every  day  she  opened  a  new  door,  and  each  led  into  a  new  and 
splendid  palace,  with  an  apostle  on  a  throne,  and  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens around,  and  the  little  angels  always  went  with  her. 

At  last  there  was  only  the  thirteenth  door  left  unopened.  She  kept 
away  from  it  for  a  while,  but  her  curiosity  was  too  strong  for  her,  and 
she  put  the  key  in  the  lock.  The  little  angels  begged  her  not  to  open 
it,  but  she  said  she  must  just  peep  inside.  When  she  turned  the  key, 
the  angels  all  ran  away,  and  left  her  alone.  Suddenly  the  door  sprang 
violently  open,  but  what  was  behind  she  could  not  tell,  for  the  whole 
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seemed  full  of  nothing  but  blinding  light.  Terrified,  she  caught  hold 
of  the  door,  pulled  it  to  and  locked  it,  and  went  to  join  her  playmates, 
whom  she  found  very  much  frightened. 

She  quieted  them  by  saying  that  she  had  not  opened  the  door  after 
all,  and  they  believed  her,  because  they  did  not  know  what  a  lie  was. 
But  she  could  not  quiet  her  own  fears,  especially  when  she  noticed 
that  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  which  had  touched  the  inside  of  the  door 
when  she  pulled  it  to,  were  covered  with  bright  gold  which  would  not 
come  off. 

When  the  Blessed  Mary  came  back,  she  demanded  the  keys  from 
her,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  opened  the  thirteenth  door.  She  said 
No,  but  Mary  looked  at  her  hand  and  saw  the  gold.  Then  Mary 
said, — "You  have  broken  your  promise  and  told  me  a  lie:  you  can 
stay  here  no  longer." 

So  she  threw  the  girl  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  when  she  awoke  she 
found  herself  in  a  desert.  Here  she  suffered  much  with  cold  and 
hunger.  She  lived  in  a  hollow  tree,  ate  wild  berries  and  roots,  and 
when  her  clothes  wore  out,  she  had  to  make  herself  wrappings  of 
leaves  and  long  dry  moss.  To  add  to  her  trouble  she  found  that  she 
was  dumb. 

One  day  the  king  of  the  country  was  out  hunting,  and  roused  a 
stag  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty,  but  of  such  swiftness  that  it 
distanced  all  the  hunters  except  the  king  himself  and  two  or  three  of 
his  best  mounted  followers.  They  followed  the  stag  for  two  days, 
and  at  last  the  chase  brought  them  into  this  wilderness,  where  the 
stag  suddenly  disappeared.  While  looking  about  for  it,  the  king  saw 
an  object  behind  some  bushes  which  he  was  about  to  shoot  at,  when 
at  that  moment  a  puff  of  wind  blew  out  a  long  tress  of  golden  hair. 
So  the  king  went  nearer,  and  finding  it  to  be  a  young  maiden  dressed 
in  leaves  and  moss,  ordered  her  to  be  taken  to  his  palace  and  cared 
for. 

When  the  traces  of  her  exposure  to  the  sun  and  the  weather  had 
been  removed,  the  maiden  was  so  beautiful  that  the  king  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  resolved  to  marry  her,  although  she  was  dumb,  and  his 
counsellors  warned  him  that  she  was  probably  a  witch  or  wood-goblin. 
Married  they  were,  in  spite  of  all. 

After  about  a  year,  the  queen  presented  her  husband  with  a  little 
son,  at  which  he  was  overjoyed.  The  next  night  the  Blessed  Mary 
appeared  to  the  queen  in  a  dream,  and  said,  "Will  you  confess  now 
that  you  opened  the  thirteenth  door.?  If  you  will  not,  I  will  take  away 
your  babe."  The  queen  felt  that  power  was  given  her  to  speak  ;  but 
she  was  stubborn,  and  said,  "  I  did  not."  So  Mary  took  the  child 
from  her  arms  and  vanished. 

In  the  morning  there  was  great  consternation  in  the  palace  :  the 
little  prince  was  gone,  no  one  knew  where.  The  old  counsellors  said 
to  the  king, — "  Did  we  not  tell  you  she  was  a  goblin  ?  Now  she  has 
eaten  her  own  child."  The  poor  queen  could  not  deny  it,  for  she 
was  dumb  as  before.  But  the  king  would  not  believe  if,  because  he 
loved  her  so  much. 

In  course  of  time  another  prince  was  born,  and  again  Mary  ap- 
peared as  before,  but  the  queen  could  not  bring  herself  to  own  the 
fault  she  had  denied  so  persistently,  and  the  second  babe  was  taken. 
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When  this  however  happened  for  the  third  time,  the  king  could  no 
longer  resist  the  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  on  him.  His 
chief  nobles  declared  that  the  people  were  ready  to  rise  in  revolt, 
believing  that  the  queen  was  a  sorceress  who  would  end  by  killing  the 
king  himself,  and  they  hinted,  not  obscurely,  that  they  shared  that 
belief,  and  if  a  revolt  did  take  place,  they  would  not  resist  it.  Over- 
powered, the  king,  almost  broken-hearted,  signed  the  queen's  death- 
warrant,  condemning  her  to  be  burnt  as  a  sorceress  and  infanticide. 

But  when  she  was  bound  to  the  stake,  and  the  pile  kindled,  her 
obduracy  gave  way,  and  she  felt  remorse.  She  said  in  her  heart, 
"  Oh,  if  my  speech  were  only  restored,  that  I  might  openly  confess 
my  falsehood  before  I  die ! "  And  as  the  thought  sprang  into  her 
heart,  a  sudden  shower  fell,  quenching  the  flames,  and  the  Blessed 
Mary  was  seen  by  all  the  people  standing  by  the  queen,  holding  the 
last-born  infant  on  her  arm,  and  the  two  others  standing  by  her  side. 
At  this  moment  the  queen's  speech  was  restored,  and  she  openly 
confessed  her  fault.  Then  IMary  forgave  her,  gave  her  back  her 
children,  and  she  lived  in  great  happiness  ever  after. 

In  many  legends  serpent-women  appear;  but  the  most  famous  of 
them  is  perhaps  the  beautiful  Melusina,  whom  fable  connects  with  the 
ancient  house  of  Lusignan.  Here  is  the  form  in  which  this  legend 
appears  in  the  old  chronicles  of  Poitou. 

A  King  of  Aragon,  named  Helmas,  was  one  day  hunting  in  a 
forest,  when  he  stopped  at  a  spring  to  quench  his  thirst.  While 
drinking  he  heard  a  maiden  singing  in  a  copse  hard  by,  and  going 
thither  found  the  beautiful  fairy  Persine.  Enchanted  with  her  beauty 
he  proposed  to  marry  her,  to  which  she  agreed,  only  binding  him  by  a 
solemn  vow  not  to  attempt  to  see  her  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year. 

In  the  course  of  time  she  bore  him  three  lovely  daughters  at  a 
birth.  Now  Helmas  w^as  away  when  this  happened,  and  the  news 
being  brought  to  him  by  a  messenger,  he  hastened  home  and  rushed 
to  the  queen's  apartment,  forgetting  that  this  was  the  day  on  which 
he  had  promised  not  to  see  her.  When  Persine  saw  him,  she  accused 
him  of  breaking  his  promise,  and  taking  her  three  infants  in  her 
arms,  left  the  palace,  no  one  venturing  to  detain  her.  She  went  to  an 
island  known  only  to  herself,  where  she  reared  her  three  daughters, 
whom  she  named  Melusina,  Meliora,  and  Palatina,  and  when  they 
were  old  enough  to  understand  she  told  them  how  their  father  had 
broken  his  word  to  her,  and  taking  them  to  the  top  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, showed  them  in  the  distance  the  glittering  towers  of  his  palace, 
and  bade  them  never  forget  that  but  for  the  king's  faithlessness  they 
would  have  been  living  there  in  splendor. 

When  Melusina  was  fifteen  years  old,  she  proposed  to  her  sisters 
that  they  should  go  to  her  father's  kingdom  and  punish  him.  They 
agreed,  and  by  dint  of  magic  immured  him  in  a  hollow  rock,  with  a 
spell  of  such  power  that  it  could  not  be  undone.  When  Persine,  who 
had  not  been  informed  of  their  designs,  heard  what  they  had  done, 
she  was  enraged  at  their  cruelty,  and  condemned  Meliora  to  dwell  in 
an  old  mountain-castle  in  Armenia,  Palatina  to  keep  guard  over  a 
buried  treasure,  and  Melusina  to  become,  every  Saturday,  a  serpent 
from  the  waist  down. 
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Melusina  now  set  out  to  wander  through  the  world.  She  travelled 
through  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Ardennes,  aifd  at  last  reached  the 
forest  of  Colombiers  in  Poitou.  Now  Count  Raj^mond  of  Poitiers, 
who  had  accidentally  killed  his  uncle,  Count  Aymeric,  by  an  unlucky 
cast  of  a  javelin,  was  wandering  by  night,  sad  at  heart,  in  this  very 
forest,  and  came  to  the  Fairies'  well.  Here  he  saw  Melusina  playing 
in  the  moonlight  with  two  other  maidens,  and  was  so  charmed  with 
her  that  he  proposed  to  make  her  his  wife.  To  this  she  consented,  if 
he  would  give  her  his  word  not  to  attempt  to  see  her  on  a  Saturday, 
as  such  an  attempt  would  bring  a  terrible  misfortune  on  them  both. 
He  made  her  the  promise,  and  confirmed  it  by  oath,  and  they  were 
married.  On  the  spot  where  they  first  met,  Melusina  built  the  stately 
castle  of  Lusignan. 

But  this  marriage  was  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  powers  that  rule 
the  destinies  of  the  race  of  fairies,  and  a  curse  fell,  not  upon  Melusina 
herself,  but  upon  her  offspring.  All  her  children  were  males,  but 
each  had  some  frightful  deformity.  Urien  had  long  pointed  ears, 
Cedes  a  scarlet  visage,  Gyot  a  red  eye  and  a  green  one,  Anton  the 
mark  of  a  lion's  paw  on  his  cheek,  Reinhard  a  single  eye  in  the  fore- 
head, Horribel  three  eyes,  Geoffrey  a  long  tooth  like  a  boar's  tusk, 
Freimund  a  tuft  of  wolf's  hair  on  the  nose.  Dietrich  and  Raymond 
were  exceptions,  having  no  disfigurement. 

Notwithstanding  his  grief,  the  Count  kept  his  word  to  Melusina, 
until  he  was  induced  to  break  it  by  a  servant  who  poisoned  his  master's 
mind  with  hinted  suspicions.  Finally  he  resolved  to  watch  her  on  a 
Saturday,  and  he  contrived  to  hide  himself  in  a  closet  adjoining  her 
apartment,  and  peered  through  a  crack  in  the  partition.  To  his 
horror  he  saw  that  the  lower  half  of  her  body  was  that  of  a  serpent, 
scaly,  bluish-green  and  white,  on  which  she  crawled  horribly  about 
the  room.  Filled  with  horror  he  hurried  back  to  his  own  apartments, 
where  the  news  was  brought  him  that  his  son  Geoffrey  with  the  Tusk, 
enraged  because  his  brother  Freimund  had  turned  monk,  had  burned 
down  the  monastery,  and  all  the  monks  in  it,  his  brother  included, 
had  perished  in  the  flames. 

This  additional  blow  was  too  much  for  Count  Raymond,  and 
Melusina  coming  in  soon  after,  he  broke  out  into  execrations,  calling 
her  "an  accursed  serpent,  the  curse  and  destruction  of  his  race." 
She  retorted  on  him  with  a  charge  of  perjury,  and  said  that  she  should 
leave  him  forever,  but  that  she  would  always. appear  near  the  fountain, 
whenever  a  death  was  about  to  happen  in  the  castle  of  Lusignan. 
Having  said  this  she  rose  into  the  air,  her  serpent-form  being  now 
plainly  visible,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight.  The  Count  died  a  hermit 
upon  Montserrat. 

Many  tales  are  told  of  Melusina's  subsequent  appearances.  In 
the  Stollenwald  this  story  is  related  : — 

Sebald,  the  son  of  the  Amtmann  of  Staufenberg,  while  wandering 
in  a  wood  was  attracted  by  a  sweet  song,  and  seeking  to  discover  the 
singer,  found  a  beautiful  maiden.  She  said  her  name  was  Melusina, 
that  she  was  under  a  spell,  and  that  if  he  would  release  her,  a  vast 
treasure  should  be  his,  and  herself  as  his  bride  into  the  bargain. 
"  Thou  must  come  here  three  successive  mornings,  and  give  me  three 
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kisses,  one  on  each  cheek  and  one  on  the  brow.  Do  this  three  times, 
and  I  am  released.  Take  care  that  thou  art  not  afraid,  especially  on 
the  third  day."  Sebald  looked  closely  at  her  as  she  came  out  of  the 
bushes.  She  had  a  wondrously  fair  face,  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair, 
but  the  lower  part  of  her  body  was  that  of  a  serpent.  Undaunted,  he 
approached  and  gave  her  the  first  three  kisses,  upon  which  she  took 
leave  of  him  joyfully,  telling  him  not  to  fail  on  the  two  following 
mornings,  and  above  all  things  not  to  be  afraid. 

The  ne.xt  morning  he  came  back,  and  found  her  singing  as  before, 
but  now  she  had  dragon's  wings  and  frightful  claws.  Sebald  however 
took  courage,  and  gave  her  the  three  kisses,  upon  which  she  was  even 
more  joyous  than  before,  and  sang  most  sweetly  to  him  before  she 
would  let  him  go.  On  the  following  morning  he  came  as  before,  but 
she  had  now  a  horrible  head  like  that  of  a  frog,  and  her  whole  body, 
except  the  neck  and  breast,  was  that  of  a  hideous  dragon.  As  she 
approached,  her  deliverer's  courage  gave  way,  and  he  said,  trembling, 
"  Can  you  not  show  me  your  face,  that  I  may  give  you  the  kiss  ? " 
"  No  !  "  she  cried,  and  with  a  fearful  yell  reached  out  her  claws  to 
seize  him,  but  he  turned  and  fled  in  terror. 

Two  years  passed,  and  nothing  happened ;  but  Sebald  could  not 
free  himself  from  the  idea  that  Melusina's  vengeance  would  sooner  or 
later  overtake  him.  As  may  be  supposed,  he  never  went  near  the 
Stollenwald.  By  this  time  he  was  about  to  succeed  his  father  in  his 
office  of  Amtmann,  and,  agreeably  to  the  wish  of  the  latter,  was  to 
espouse  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  colleagues  in  office. 

The  wedding  passed  off"  happily,  the  guests  were  assembled  at  a 
joyous  banquet,  and  the  merriment  was  at  its  height,  when  the  roof  of 
the  banqueting  hall  cracked  open,  and  one  of  the  guests  saw  a  drop 
of  some  liquid  fall  into  Sebald's  goblet.  Sebald,  who  had  perceived 
nothing,  drank  a  draught  from  it,  and  instantly  expired.  While  all 
was  in  confusion,  the  same  guest  who  saw  the  drop  fall,  looked  up  to 
the  roof,  and  saw,  as  he  afterwards  averred,  the  tail  of  a  serpent  dis- 
appearing through  the  cleft. 

The  myth  of  the  serpent-woman  is  one  that  belongs  to  the  legend- 
ary lore  of  nearly  all  lands  and  ages.  Readers  will  remember  the 
story  told  by  lamblichus,  how  one  of  these  monsters  was  unmasked 
by  Apollonius,  a  story  on  which  Keats  founded  his  poem  of  La?nia. 
These  Lamice  were  usually  of  a  malignant  character,  and  assumed 
forms  of  great  beauty  to  entice  mortals  whom  they  afterwards  de- 
voured. The  serpent-man,  with  a  beneficent  character  however,  is 
found  in  the  Attic  legend  of  Cecrops.  The  breaking  of  an  enchant- 
ment by  a  kiss  is  also  a  feature  of  a  whole  series  of  legends,  of  which 
the  most  pleasing  is  that  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  In  northern  myth- 
ology the  Melusina  legend  is  found  in  the  ballads  of  "The  Laidley 
[loathly]  Worm,"  "  Kempion,"  and  others.  Mr.  Morris  has  given  a 
beautiful  version  of  it  in  "  The  Lady  of  the  Land,"  where  we  may 
note  how  the  modern  feeling  influences  a  treatment  intended  to  be 
antique.  He  makes  but  a  single  visit  and  kiss  requisite,  thus  avoiding 
those  repetitions  in  which  all  the  old  ballads  and  legends  delight. 
And  he  shuns  the  circumstantial  descriptions  of  the  monster,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  antique  mode  of  treatment,  but  so  difficult  for  a 
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modern  to  manage  without  falling  into  either  the  ludicrous  or  the 
disgusting,  and  leaves  the  form  a  vague  horror  for  the  reader's 
imagination  to  supply.  The  Medusa  legend  gives  another  form  of  a 
beautiful  woman  scrpenfised — if  we  may  use  the  word — by  a  curse  ; 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  there  is  an  etymological 
connection  between  the  names  Medusa  and  Alelusa  (of  which  Me- 
lusina  is  obviously  a  diminutive).  Medusa  is  '•  the  Lady,"  "  Mistress," 
"  Directress  "  :  Melusa  (if  Greek)  would  be  "  She  v/ho  cares  for,"  or 
"who  tends."  With  this  signification,  Melusina  is  a  very  appropriate 
name  for  a  guardian  spirit  or  tutelary  genius,  a  relation  which  this 
personage  holds  to  the  house  of  Lusignan.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
also,  that  the  serpent,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  familiar  form  of  the 
genius  loci  or  tutelary  power. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the  ]\Iedusa  and  Melusina 
legends,  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  were  three  sisters  accursed  in  either 
case.  Mr.  Morris,  in  his  "Doom  of  King  Acrisius,"  evidently  had 
some  form  of  the  Melusina  legend  in  his  mind  when  writing  of 
Medusa,  for  he  represents  her  as  praying  for  a  deliverer  to  come, 
even  though  the  deliverance  be  by  death,  and  thus  it  is  accomplished 
by  Perseus. 

We  conclude  this  jumble  of  legends  with  two  little  stories. 

Near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  there  is  a  village  which  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  Krebsjauche,  or  Krebsjuchhe, —  that  is  to  say  Crab-hurrah. 
The  origin  of  this  perhaps  unparalleled  appellation  is  thus  explained  : 

Once  upon  a  time  the  crab  and  the  fox  agreed  to  run  a  race  for  a 
wager.  They  started,  but  the  crab  caught  hold  of  the  long  hair  of  the 
fox's  tail,  and  was  thus  carried  along  without  the  fox's  knowing  it. 
When  they  were  quite  near  the  goal,  the  crab  gave  the  tail  a  sharp 
nip,  which  caused  the  fox  to  jerk  it  violently  round,  and  the  crab, 
letting  go  at  the  right  moment,  was  slung  against  the  goal,  at  which 
the  umpire  shouted,  "  Crab,  hurrah  !  " — a  name  afterwards  given  to 
the  village  built  on  the  spot. 

In  Stavoren  in  Friesland  lived  once  a  rich  widow,  who  was  sinfully 
greedy  after  gain.  There  being  scarcity  of  corn  in  her  country,  she 
ordered  the  skipper  of  a  Dantzig  ship  to  bring  her  a  cargo  of  it,  which 
she  expected  to  sell  to  the  poor  people  at  an  extortionate  price.  But 
the  ship  was  caught  in  a  storm,  and  received  so  much  damage  that 
the  skipper  had  to  put  intoBornholm  for  repairs,  where  he  was  frozen 
in,  and  had  to  pass  the  winter.  So  when  navigation  was  open  again 
in  spring,  and  he  got  to  his  destination,  the  market  was  well  supplied 
with  corn,  and  the  price  low.  The  widow,  enraged  at  the  failure  of 
her  speculation,  would  not  receive  the  corn,  but  ordered  the  whole 
cargo  thrown  overboard  in  the  harbor.  At  the  spot  where  it  was 
thrown  there  formed  a  great  sandbank,  which  in  the  course  of  years 
rose  up  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  on  it  grew  a  crop  of 
"  false  corn "  {arundo  arenarid).  This  sand-bar  was  called  "  the 
Lady's  sand,"  and  in  time  it  closed  up  the  whole  harbor  and  ruined 
the  town,  which  thus  j^aid  dearly  for  the  widow's  fault. 

MiSTVLLUS. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 
A  Dark;  Ride.     Bickerings. 

BAFFLED  and  almost  frenzied  with  the  disappointment  that  had 
attended  his  bloody  plot,  Armero  left  the  long  piazza  of  Holly 
Tavern  at  a  swift  run,  and  was  soon  lost  to  the  view  of  his  pursuers 
in  the  thick  darkness  that  enveloped  everything  beyond  the  little  line 
of  light  that  streamed  dimly  forth  from  the  open  door  and  windows. 
It  would  have  been  a  fearful  sight  could  any  stranger  have  seen  that 
face,  with  rage,  desperation,  and  not  fear,  but  apprehension,  in  every 
feature:  his  eyes  gleaming,  brow  knotted,  mouth  almost  foaming, 
teeth  set  hard,  and  breathing  with  fitful  gasps,  as  he  rushed  on 
toward  the  place  of  his  rendezvous  with  Flint.  It  was  a  dark  picture 
of  a  man  possessed  of  a  devil,  thwarted  in  all  his  evil  intents,  and 
driven  in  on  himself  for  new  expedients  to  console,  for  new  schemes 
whereby  he  should  succeed. 

"  Cursed  of  God,  chased  by  man  and  my  evil  luck  !  "  gasped  the 
fugitive.  "What  next  to  rid  me  of  this  never-dying  Sparks  family? 
More  plotting  yet,  Flint.  Where  can  the  fellow  be?"  he  asked  him- 
self as  he  glanced  quickly  into  every  little  thicket  he  passed,  without 
slacking  his  speed  or  raising  his  voice  above  a  hissing  whisper. 
Suddenly  he  heard  a  voice  calling  "  Carlos  !  "  and  turning  quickly  to 
the  right  side  of  the  road,  he  discovered  in  his  haste  he  was  about 
passing  the  plum  nursery,  behind  which  it  had  been  agreed  that 
Hardy  Flint  should  wait  for  him  with  the  horses.  A  minute  more 
and  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  accomplice  —  a  man  he  needed 
now  more  than  ever,  and  yet  one  whom  he  dreaded  to  meet. 

"Did  you  finish  the  job?"  was  Flint's  first  question,  as  he  sat 
quietly  upon  a  large  stone,  smoking  a  short  stump  of  a  pipe,  while  he 
held  the  bridles  of  their  horses. 

"  No,"  said  Carlos  savagel}'. 

"  Didn't !     Why,  Carlos,  what  a  bungler  you  are  !  " 

"Hush,  Flint;  mount  your  horse  and  let  us  get  away  from  this 
accursed  spot." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  come  three  thousand  miles,  only  to  run  away  !  You  are 
braver  in  your  heels  than  your  head,  Carlos.  But  let  us  ride  ;  if  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  night's  work,  I  am." 

"  If  we  must  quarrel  again,  let  it  be  done  as  we  ride.  Hardy ;  it  is 
a  little  dangerous  for  us  to  be  found  hereabout  after  what  I  attempted 
to  do  at  Holly  Tavern.  It's  easy  enough  for  you  to  have  remained 
here  on  that  stone  smoking  and  holding  horses,  while  I  was  fighting 
two  to  one  :  a  man  at  my  throat  with  the  grip  of  a  tiger,  that  made 
my  tongue  loll  out ;  while  another  clutched  my  arms,  and  almost 
succeeded  in  holding  me  until  help  enough  arrived  to  put  me  in  the 
47 
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county  jail.  Why,  man,  there  were  enough,  as  daring  as  we  are,  at 
Holly  Tavern  to  have  broken  up  the  best-laid  scheme  ;  and  if  you 
have  blame  for  me,  Hardy,  after  what  I  tell  you,  may  the  curse  of 
God  rest  on  all  you  ever  do." 

"It's  not  likely  that  you  are  on  such  good  terms  with  the  Almighty, 
Carlos,  as  to  command  his  curse  on  me,  or  any  one  else  but  yourself 
—  of  that  I'm  not  afraid.  As  for  blame,  it's  nothing  to  me,  your  not 
having  put  the  old  man  under  ;  I  have  already  done  all  and  more 
than  all  I  promised,  and  if  you  are  willing  to  go  back  to  England  and 
risk  the  chance  of  old  Roscoe  Sparks  turning  up  there  some  fine  day, 
all  right,  the  quicker  we  get  afloat  the  better."  This  was  said  while 
Hardy  arose  from  his  seat  on  the  stone,  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe,  put  it  into  his  breast-pocket,  and  gathering  up  his  reins,  vaulted 
into  the  saddle. 

Carlos  had  already  mounted  ;  and  the  speed  at  which  they  now 
dashed  along  over  the  dark  muddy  road,  effectually  silenced  the 
quarrel  that  only  a  few  moments  before  gave  serious  promise  of  some- 
thing more  serious  than  words,  and  each  of  the  angry  fugitives  had 
ample  time  to  grow  calm,  as  he  thought  that  in  the  midst  of  a  danger 
in  which  they  were  of  necessity  equal  partners,  they  should  find  no 
time  for  strife  with  each  other. 

Toward  dawn  the  silence  was  broken  by  Carlos,  who  reined  in  his 
horse  as  they  were  ascending  a  steep  red  hill,  bringing  him  down  to 
a  quick  walk  as  he  said,  "  Flint,  not  so  fast  now  ;  my  horse  can't 
stand  this,  and  it  will  take  many  hours'  hard  riding  yet  before  we  can 
afford  to  lose  a  horse,  so  we  must  ease  up  a  little." 

"  Eh  !  spur  up,  man  ;  we  can  rest  and  get  breakfast  a  short  way 
ahead." 

"Do  you  think  it  safe,  Flint.?" 

"  Safe,  the  devil !  I  am  going  to  get  something  to  eat  at  old  Bum- 
pass's,  and  I'd  like  to  see  the  sheriff  that  would  prevent  me.  Don't 
look  like  a  criminal,  Carlos  ;  play  it  bold,  and  act  the  fine  gentleman. 
You  know  how  to  do  it.  We  will  ride  up  just  about  the  time  the  first 
gray  streaks  come  in  the  east,  and  will  be  sure  to  find  the  old  man 
about  the  stables  in  the  lane.  He  will  ask  us  to  alight  and  take 
breakfast,  for  he  is  very  hospitable,  but  very  inquisitive,  and  will  ask 
.a  thousand  questions  if  we  only  answer  them.  Our  plan  is  to  ask 
him  a  great  many,  and  keep  him  answering  questions  instead  of 
asking.  You  take  that  in  hand  now.  I  shall  be  a  deaf  mute  you  are 
taking  home  ;  do  you  understand .'' " 

"  Flint,  you  are  a  deep  one ;  I  understand,  and  will  catechise  the 
•worthy  squire  more  thoroughly  than  his  parson.  See  that  you  play 
deaf  mute,  and  a  little  crazy  fit  after  getting  through  breakfast  might 
make  him  glad  to  bid  us  good-bye." 

Thus  in  few  words  their  plan  was  arranged,  and  true  to  Flint's  con- 
jecture they  were  approaching  the  lane  that  led  up  to  Squire  Bum- 
pass's  house  with  the  earliest  streak  of  morning  light. 

Halting  at  the  large  gate  that  opened  into  the  barn-yard,  they  were 
spied  by  one  of  a  pack  of  hounds  loitering  around  the  stables,  who 
immediately  began  to  bark  furiously,  soon  bringing  to  his  aid  his 
yelping  companions,  who  formed  a  circle  around  the  strangers,  and 
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continued  baying  until  Squire  Bumpass,  attracted  by  the  unusual  din, 
came  out  of  the  stable,  and  began  storming  at  them  with  such 
vigor  as  to  reduce  their  demonstrations  to  an  occasional  yelp  or  a  low 
growl. 

"  Down,  Yelper  !  be  quiet,  dogs  !  "  and  the  old  man  struck  the  gate 
with  his  staft'  as  he  leaned  over  it,  saying,  "  Good  morning,  gentle- 
men, hope  my  dogs  haven't  worried  you.  Do  alight ;  you  are  early 
travellers,  and  should  want  your  breakfast  —  'twon't  be  long  before 
ray  old  woman  will  have  the  horn  blown.  Where  might  ye  have  come 
froni  this  morning? "  This  was  all  said  in  a  quick,  sharp  voice,  while 
the  little  man  peered  curiously  at  the  strangers  as  he  opened  the  gate 
for  them  to  ride  in. 

Flint  touched  Armero  with  his  elbow  as  they  passed  into  the  barn- 
yard, a  hint  that  it  was  time  to  begin  his  catechism  ;  nor  was  he  slow 
to  take  the  hint. 

"A  hard  ride  we  have  had  of  it,  old  gentleman,"  Armero  began. 
"  I  have  a  brother  here  who  is  a  deaf  mute,  and  a  little  crazy  occa- 
sionally ;  when  the  fits  come  on  he  runs  away  and  wanders  abroad  for 
weeks  together:  I  am  now  on  my  way  home  with  him,  and  he  took  it 
into  his  head  a  few  miles  back  to  attempt  an  escape,  so  he  has  been 
riding  at  a  furious  gait,  and  it  has  been  all  I  could  do  to  keep  in  sight 
of  him.  He  is  quiet  now,  and  I  hope  will  remain  docile  during  the 
continuance  of  our  journey,  for  our  horses  have  been  sorely  tried. 
How  far  do  you  call  it  to  Suffolk.^ " 

During  Armero's  recital  Squire  Bumpass  stood  leaning  on  his  long 
staff,  occasionally  striking  the  end  of  it  on  the  ground,  and  when  he 
spoke  of  the  deaf  mute  as  being  sometimes  a  little  crazy,  he  ejacu- 
lated, "You  —  don't  —  say!  But  —  bring  him  in  —  bring  him  in  — 
poor  fellow  —  I  hope  he'll  keep  straight  while  he's  here."  Then  as 
he  was  about  to  ask  further  about  them,  Armero  again  questioned, 
"  How  far  did  you  say  it  was  to  Suffolk  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ah !  yes,  you  did  ask.  Well,  stranger,  it  may  be  somewhat 
less  than  ninety  to  a  hundred  miles  from  hereabout.     Going  there  ?  " 

"We  are  going  near  there,  but  beyond.  We  shan't  stop  except  for 
rest  until  my  brother  reaches  home,  where  he  can  have  rest,  quiet, 
and  the  best  treatment,  for  he  needs  it,  poor  fellow." 

Here  the  Squire  called  loudly  in  sharp,  penetrating  tones  to  the 
hostler,  who  could  be  heard  currying  inside  the  stable,  to  come  and 
take  the  horses,  and  the  quick  knock  of  his  currying-comb  against 
the  side  of  the  stall  as  he  answered,  betokened  a  prompt  obedience. 

"  Rub  well,  feed  well,  Oscar.  And  now,  gentlemen,  walk  in  ;  I  hear 
our  horn.  Hush !  you  brutes  "  (turning  to  the  hounds  who  began 
yelping  as  they  heard  the  familiar  blast),  "  answer  when  you  are  called," 
and  the  Squire  laid  about  him  with  his  staff  until  the  whole  pack  scat- 
tered, leaving  an  open  path  up  to  the  house. 

Taking  the  strangers  to  a  long  porch  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
fresh  water  was  soon  brought  from  a  well  near  by,  and  the  bright  tin 
basins  fitting  into  their  places  on  a  long  shelf  were  filled,  clean  towels 
were  hung  up  on  large  rollers  against  the  wall,  and  by  the  dim  light 
of  a  tin  lantern  ablutions  were  made  which  proved  cleansing  and 
refreshing.     Squire  Bumpass  held  the  lantern  himself,  and  kept  up  a 
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continuous  stream  of  conversation,  while  he  saw  that  his  guests  were 
well  brushed  off;  for  the  mud  had  bespattered  them  until  they  pre- 
sented a  most  bedraggled  appearance,  nor  did  their  coming  into  the 
bright  warm  dining-room,  where  everything  was  scrupulously  clean, 
tend  to  give  them  a  more  tidy  look. 

Behind  a  huge  Britannia  urn,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  sat  Mrs. 
Bumpass,  a  waspish-looking  little  figure,  with  angular  features,  a  long 
nose,  and  very  sharp  little  black  eyes  that  twinkled  incessantly,  im- 
pressing one  with  the  idea  that  their  owner  was  as  sharp  as  they,  and 
ever  on  the  alert  to  find  out  all  she  could  of  what  was  going  on  around 
her. 

As  the  strangers  were  ushered  into  the  room  the  Squire  glanced 
toward  his  wife,  then  turning  toward  them,  said  inquiringly,  "Wife, 
let  me  introduce  Mister  —  ah,  Mistu-ah — " 

"Jones,  Jones,"  Armero  said  quickly. 

"Yes,  Jones  ;  and  this  is  Mister  Jones  too,"  nodding  toward  Flint ; 
"but  he  is  deaf  and  dumb  —  can't  hear  a  word  you  say,  poor  fellow. 
Come,  let  us  give  'em  some  breakfast.  You  are  hungr}^,  gentlemen  ? 
—  tired,  wet,  muddy;  sit  on  the  side  next  to  the  fire  and  be  comfort- 
able." 

At  the  allusion  to  his  being  a  deaf  mute,  which  it  must  be  supposed 
was  conveyed  to  him  by  the  Squire's  significant  nod,  Flint  gave  an 
ugly  grin  and  began  to  shake  his  head  from  side  to  side,  giving  a 
peculiar  roll  to  his  eyes  that  quite  astonished  the  Squire  and  his 
sharp-eyed  little  wife. 

"Gracious  sakes,  Squire  Bumpass!" — and  his  frightened  spouse 
bounded  up  from  her  seat  behind  the  urn,  as  if  to  retreat  from  the 
room. 

The  Squire  looked  as  if  he  were  also  half  inclined  to  follow  his 
wife,  when  Armero  made  a  few  signs  to  his  companion,  who  instantly 
became  calm  ;  then  turning  to  his  host  and  hostess,  he  explained, 
"  My  brother  has  long  fasted,  and  the  sight  of  food  excites  him  ;  a 
warm  breakfast  will  soon  bring  him  round  and  make  him  more  tract- 
able, unless  something  should  suddenly  occur  to  displease  him  :  he 
is  very  moody  of  late." 

"  Sit  down,  wife,  and  pour  out  the  coffee,  Mr.  Jones  won't  hurt  you. 
The  quicker  he  gets  his  coffee  the  better  for  all  of  us,"  said  the  Squire 
in  rather  doubtful  tone  as  he  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
that  being  the  seat  most  remote  from  the  strangers,  and  fortunately 
for  him  the  one  which  civility  required  him  to  take. 

The  breakfast  well  begun,  the  Squire  again  grew  inquisitive,  his 
curiosity  getting  the  better  of  his  fears. 

"  It's  strange,  strfinge !  Mr.  Jones,  how  long  since  your  brother 
begun  to  have  fits  ?  "  he  questioned,  adding — "  and  so  well  and  hearty 
looking  too,  it's  a  pity." 

"  Ever  since  he  was  a  lad  ;  and  sometimes  if  you  could  see  him 
you  would  think  he  had  the  strength  of  twenty  men.  He  is  unusually 
mild  this  morning,  quite  gentle  indeed." 

"  Good  lack  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bumpass,  as  giving  a  nervous  glance 
at  the  subject  of  conversation,  she  now  saw  only  the  whites  of  his 
eyes,  while  with  mouth  opened  wide  he  was  in  the  act  of  inserting 
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between  his  teeth  half  of  a  large  roll.  "  Does  he  always  eat  that 
way  ?  "  she  ventured  to  ask. 

"  Generally,  Madam  ;  only  he  is  even  queerer  at  times  than  you 
see  him  now.  I  must  hurry  him  through  his  breakfast  and  once 
more  take  the  road,  or  there  is  no  end  to  the  trouble  he  may  give  me." 

It  may  well  be  understood  that  the  Squire  found  but  little  inclina- 
tion to  question  further,  while  Mrs.  Bumpass  kept  the  servants  busy 
in  supplying  the  needs  of  her  strange  guests;  nor  was  it  until  they 
walked  out  to  the  barnyard,  and  she  saw  them  ride  through  the  gate 
into  the  lane,  did  she  feel  that  she  could  again  breathe  freely. 

Once  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  Armero  turned  toward  Flint,  saying 
as  he  gave  a  grin  of  intense  satisfaction,  "  Hardy,  you  played  your 
part  well.  You  were  the  most  idiotic-looking  creature  I  ever  saA', 
and  when  you  rolled  your  eyes  it  was  a  fearful  sight." 

"I  wanted  them  to  'speed  the  parting  guest,'  and  the  delight  that 
shrivelled  little  old  woman  showed  at  our  going  was  worth  all  my 
efforts  at  playing  the  fool.  We  have  given  the  old  couple  something 
to  talk  of  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  But  speed  up  a  little, 
Carlos  ;  we  must  ride  hard  for  a  few  miles  yet  before  v/e  stop  again, 
don  another  costume,  and  assume  a  new  role." 

Leaving  the  main  county-road,  Flint  led  the  way  first  through  a 
by-road,  keeping  the  same  direction  ;  then  bearing  to  the  south-east, 
he  turned  into  a  bridle-path  that  wound  its  way  through  pine  thickets 
and  old  fields  of  broom-sedge,  passing  here  and  there  a  decaying 
orchard  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  chimney,  the  house  having 
long  ago  crumbled  to  dust,  its  former  ov/ner  no  longer  near  to  pre- 
serve a  vestige  of  the  home  once  so  dear.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
country  early  settled,  where  there  were  many  large  plantations  ;  and 
when  fields  became  unprofitable  for  cultivation  they  had  been  turned 
out  to  grow  up  in  pines,  while  fresh  fields  were  cleared,  affording  more 
profitable  return  to  the  husbandman.  Thus  for  miles  did  the  fugitives 
ride  without  meeting  a  human  face  or  hearing  a  sound  except  the 
roaring  of  the  wind  in  the  pines,  the  hum  of  insect-life,  the  distant 
tinkle  of  some  neighborhood  cow  wandering  through  the  range,  or 
the  song  of  the  ploughmen  in  some  far-off  field.  The  solitary  path 
and  the  quiet  all  around  them  was  oppressive  to  Armero,  who  broke 
the  stillness  they  had  kept  for  more  than  an  hour  by  saying  *— 

"  Flint,  this  is  the  most  man-forsaken  and  God-forsaken  country  I 
ever  saw." 

"  All  the  better  for  us,  Carlos.  We  are  pretty  well  God-forsaken 
too,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  meet  any  one  now,  for  we  are  in 
most  suspicious  plight  —  all  mud  from  head  to  foot,  and  our  horses 
jaded  and  foaming.  Do  you  see  that  long  dark  line  through  beyond 
the  pines  yonder  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Well,  in  the  darkest  spot  in  that  forest  will  we  rest  not  an  hour 
hence,  if  we  have  luck  ;  "  then  turning  quickly  in  his  saddle,  he  aimed 
at  something  in  the  thick  grass  with  his  pistol,  adding  as  he  did  so, 
"  and  I  shall  give  you  a  broiled  hare  for  dinner."  The  report  quickly 
followed,  Flint  as  quickly  dismounted,  and  stepping  a  few  feet  from 
the  path,  returned,  bringing  with  him  the  hare,  which  was  soon  dang- 
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ling  from  his  saddle-bow,  while  he  again  mounted  and  rode  on,  loading 
his  pistol  as  he  went. 

It  was  about  noon,  and  they  were  well  into  the  forest  when  Flint 
called  a  halt. 

"  Do  you  remember  this  spot,  Carlos  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  proceeded 
to  take  the  saddle  and  bridle  from  his  horse. 

Glancing  around  him  at  the  trees,  now  putting  on  their  autumn 
dress,  the  old  spring  bubbling  up  through  a  fissure  in  a  solid  bed  of 
rock,  the  little  winding  branch  that  flowed  through  the  decaying 
leaves  at  their  feet,  and  at  the  sloping  sides  of  the  deep  dell  into 
which  they  had  descended,  Armero  replied:  "Yes;  this  is  the  very 
spot  where  we  camped  twenty  years  ago.  I  remember  now ;  and 
what  a  time  we  had  with  young  Sparks  just  as  we  were  about  leaving. 
I  thought  at  one  time  that  he  would  be  too  much  for  both  of  us." 

"And  just  then  and  there  we  made  a  mistake,  Carlos.  If  Hamp- 
den Sparks  had  been  buried  then  six  feet  under  the  roots  of  yonder 
oak-tree  instead  of  our  sparing  him  on  his  promise  of  going  to  India, 
you  would  only  now  be  waiting  for  the  death  of  the  man  you  didn't 
kill  last  night,  and  soon  all  would  be  yours.  As  it  is,  you  don't  know 
what  may  turn  up." 

"  Hardy  Flint,  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  didn't  want  to  butcher  the 
young  man  when  I  could  get  him  killed  just  as  easy.  You  don't 
mean  to  insinuate  that  he  may  still  be  living  ? " 

"  I  don't  'sinuate  anything ;  I  mean  if  he  had  been  dead  twenty 
years  ago,  he  couldn't  come  back  on  you  now." 

"But  can  he  come  back.-*  That  is  just  what  you  went  to  India  to 
prevent ;  and  if  he  should,  woe  to  Hardy  Flint." 

"  Nonsense,  Carlos.  I  told  you  all  I  could  find  out,  and  travelled 
from  England  to  Calcutta,  thence  to  Bombay,  touching  at  Madras, 
and  up  into  Punjab  and  beyond,  to  get  the  information,  but  I  didn't 
see  him  die  ;  and  should  he  ever  come  back,  it  will  be  just  what  you 
deserve  for  being  so  chicken-hearted  as  not  to  take  my  advice.  Don't 
dare  to  tax  me  with  your  ill-luck  !  " 

Carlos  seeing  that  his  ally  was  growing  warm,  softened  his  tone  as 
he  answered  :  "  Easy,  easy  now.  Hardy  ;  you  know  we  are  partners 
and  can't^afford  even  a  partial  dissolution.  We  will  build  a  fire,  take 
something  to  eat,  a  drop  of  good  brandy  from  my  flask,  and  then  over 
our  pipes  we  can  discuss  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  ought  to 
do  now.  But  we  must  keep  anger  down  ;  it's  no  good  for  us  to 
quarrel." 

"  Be  done  with  your  snapping  and  snarling  then  ;  keep  your  own 
temper,  and  leave  me  to  take  care  of  mine.  But  no,  you  are  such  a 
devil  that  the  minute  anything  goes  wrong  with  you,  a  victim  must  be 
found  to  take  all  the  blame  and  all  the  cursing,  instead  of  you  putting 
the  '  saddle  on  the  right  horse.'  Our  joint  partnership  is  almost  at 
an  end,  Carlos.  Once  rid  of  this  Sparks  business,  I  shall  also  be  rid 
of  you,  leaving  you  to  plan  and  execute  all  your  rascalities  as  you 
choose  ;  you  must  then  find  some  other  tool  to  work  with." 

This  was  said  in  a  sharp,  energetic  manner,  full  of  earnest  deter- 
mination, while  the  speaker  busied  himself  in  preparation  to  skin  the 
hare  he  had  carefully  suspended  from  a  short  limb  over  his  head,  only 
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now  and  then  turning  from  the  work  in  hand  to  glance  at  Armero, 
who  was  equally  busy  in  piling  broken  sticks  on  the  fire  they  had 
kindled. 

"  Keep  cool,  Hardy,  and  I'll  try  to  be  more  civil.  I  don't  mean  to 
be  ugly,  but  this  temper  of  mine  sometimes  runs  away  with  me.  It's 
only  a'  little  while,  and  we  can  both  afford  to  be  honest  gentlemen. 
Come  now,  you  don't  think  young  Sparks  could  possibly  have  survived 
climate,  battle  and  captivit}'  ? " 

Hardy's  face  gradually  grew  more  calm  as  he  replied  to  the  eager 
question,  "  Carlos,  it's  my  experience  that  men  live  longest  that  you 
want  particularly  to  die,  and  therefore  it's  best  never  to  let  a  good 
chance  slip  to  put  'em  under.  You  know  the  old  saying,  '  Dead  men 
tell  no  tales.'  The  chances  are  that  young  Sparks  is  dead ;  for 
certainly  nothing  has  been  heard  from  him  in  many  years,  and  I  tried, 
as  hard  to  trace  him  as  ever  a  man  did.  But,"  and  here  Flint  gave 
the  last  jerk  at  the  hare-skin,  "there  is  no  telling,  and  my  advice  is, 
should  his  head  ever  pop  above  ground,  unexpected-like,  just  make 
sure  of  him  —  see  him  under.     Do  you  comprehend?" 

"  I  should  think  I  did ;  but  what  do  you  say  about  old  Roscoe 
Sparks  ? " 

"  I  thought  you'd  made  up  your  mind  to  risk  his  dying  soon." 

"  I  do  think  it  just  as  well ;  but  we  are  partners.  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  Hardy?" 

"  I  am  tired  of  the  whole  job.  Twenty  years  is  too  long  for  me  to 
be  mixed  up  in  any  one  scheme,  and  if  you  are  willing  to  risk  it,  Car- 
los, it's  nothing  to  me ;  let  the  old  man  'die  natural,  and  we  will  go 
home  without  any  more  risk  or  bother  except  such  as  we  can't  help. 
We  will  stay  here  until  night,  and  then  strike  out  for  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  which  we  can  reach  by  daylight  to-morrow  morning;  and 
there  we  can  stay  till  things  quiet  down,  then  to  Norfolk,  and  home 
aboard  the  first  ship  out  of  port." 

Armero  acquiesced  in  all  that  Flint  had  suggested,  and  the  con- 
federates continued  their  conversation  during  the  rude  meal  that 
constituted  their  dinner  and  luncheon,  and  while  they  smoked  their 
pipes  ;  then  tethering  their  horses  in  a  little  green  plat  of  grass  a  few 
yards  off,  they  again  mended  up  the  fire,  and  using  saddle-blankets 
and  leaves  for  a  couch,  each  sought  to  quiet  guilty  unrest  in  the  repose 
which  worn  and  tired  nature  demanded. 

The  sun  was  down  and  twilight  had  become  darkness  in  the  shel- 
tered dell  before  either  of  the  sleepers  awoke.  First  to  become 
conscious,  Armero  shook  his  companion,  who  sprang  up,  saying, 
"  Quick  now,  Carlos,  we  must  change  dress  and  leave  this  place  with 
all  speed." 

The  change  was  soon  made :  the  muddy  suits  were  rolled  up  and 
strapped  behind  their  saddles,  and  in  their  stead  appeared  two  sub- 
stantial suits  of  gray  homespun,  causing  the  wearers  to  look  like 
well-to-do  countr\-men  or  substantial  drovers.  Each  dr^w  forth  from 
one  of  his  capacious  coat-pockets  a  drab  slouch-hat,  and  Hardy  was 
not  long  in  manufacturing  from  a  leathern  strap  and  a  stout  hickory- 
switch  a  substantial  drover'swhip,  which  would  go  far  toward  making 
an  impression  on  any  stranger  they  might  meet  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  business. 
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Thus  equipped,  they  saddled  up  and  were  soon  threading  their 
way  along  the  forest-path,  which  grew  more  and  more  open  as  they 
journeyed,  until  it  led  into  a  broad  and  smooth  highway  which  Flint 
recognised  as  the  road  to  Suffolk,  along  which  they  might  expect  for 
several  hours  to  meet  comers  and  goers  before  it  should  be  too  late 
for  many  travellers  to  be  journeying  ;  and  it  was  not  without  some 
apprehension  that  they  felt  constrained  to  pass  along  a  road  so  public 
on  their  way  to  the  Dismal  Swamp. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Wild  Cat  Hollow.     Old  Acquaintances. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  far  off  in  the  gloom  Flint  saw  a  few 
flickering  lights,  which  told  him  that  they  were  approaching  Suffolk. 
Turning  to  his  companion,  he  said,  "  Once  past  this  place,  and  we 
are  safe  ;  a  few  miles  then  will  bring  us  to  the  swamp,  where  we 
might  live  until  the  moss  grew  on  our  backs  without  fear  of  the 
sheriff." 

"  It's  a  nasty  hole  for  all  that,  Hardy :  mud,  water,  cypress  knees, 
bear,  snakes  and  niggers,  with  now  and  then  a  spot  where  you  can 
stick  out  your  nose  and  breathe  heaven's  pure  air." 

"  Men  on  our  errand  must  not  be  over-nice,  Carlos.  What  we  are 
after  is  a  safe  hole,  and  '  the  Dizmil,'  as  the  natives  call  it,  is  certainly 
that.  I  have  some  curiosity  to  know  if  old  Juba,  our  former  host  at 
'  Wild  Cat  Hollow,'  is  still  living ;  and  we  must  stop  in  Suffolk,  if  it 
is  only  to  buy  a  jug  of  whiskey  to  carry  with  us.  If  the  old  fellow 
hasn't  gone  under,  he  will  drink  to  our  health  with  a  rare  toast." 

"The  old  black  imp!  I  haven't  thought  of  him  for  years.  Don't 
you  think  it  risky  to  stop  in  Suffolk,  Hardy?  We  don't  really  need 
the  whiskey,  and  we  can  grease  old  Juba's  palm  with  a  little  gold, 
you  know." 

"You  talk  like  a  child,  Carlos.  Who  cares  for  a  little  risk?  No 
adventure  is  worth  much  without  it,  and  I  tell  you  now,  I  shall  stop 
and  get  the  whiskey  ;  it  will  open  that  old  black  rascal's  cabin  quicker 
than  money.  We  will  stop  at  the  public-house  on  the  main  street; 
some  one  will  be  up  there.  If  not,  I'll  soon  wake  them  up,  and 
getting  what  we  want,  we  will  depart,  leaving  them  our  money  and 
our  blessing  —  valuable  things,  you  know." 

They  entered  the  town  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  Hardy  led  the  way  to 
a  house  with  a  long  porch  in  front,  where  a  light  shone  out  from  a 
tallow  candle  placed  in  the  window-sill,  and  they  soon  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  the  door  the  fat,  drowsy  bar-keeper,  who  greeted  them 
gruffly,  saying,  "What  do  you  want?  for  it's  time  all  honest  folks 
were  abed." 

"  That's  why  you  are  up,"  suggested  Hardy,  curtly.  "  But  never 
mind;  we  want  a  gallon-jug  of  whiskey,  and  be  quick  about  it,  for 
we  are  in  a  hurry  —  no  rattlesnake  nor  blue  lightning,  tapster,  but  a 
good  old  whiskey." 

"Come  in  and  taste  for  yourself,"  was  the  reply.     This  Hardy  was 
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nothing  loth  to  do,  and  he  was  soon  engaged  in  a  genial  chat  with 
TajDpy,  as  he  called  his  new  acquaintance,  over  a  strong  whiskey- 
punch,  while  Carlos  held  the  horses  outside. 

"Flint,  why  don't  you  come  along?"  urged  his  companion,  as  he 
began  to  grow  chilled  by  remaining  still  so  long  in  the  night-air. 

"Yes,  coming.  Tappy,  make  my  friend  a  punch,  hot  and  strong; 
it  was  so  comfortable  in  here  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  him." 

"Make  him  come  in;  I'll  wake  that  boy,"  pointing  to  something 
curled  up  under  a  blanket  by  the  stove,  "  to  hold  the  horses." 

"No,  no!  I  will  go  out  and  let  him  come  in  and  warm  a  little 
while  ;  then  we  must  take  the  road." 

The  persuasions  of  the  tapster  proved  of  no  avail  in  changing  their 
plan,  although  they  found  him  much  more  social  and  agreeable  awake 
than  half-asleep.  Carlos  swallowed  his  punch,  stuck  his  feet  against 
the  stove  for  a  few  minutes,  filled  his  pipe,  and  then  bidding  the  bar- 
keeper good- night,  joined  Hardy  outside,  and  they  v/ere  soon  out  of 
sight  and  hearing. 

"Hardy,  why  did  you  leave  me  so  long  in  the  cold  a  while  ago? 
I  thought  you  were  going  to  stay  in  that  bar-room  all  night,"  said 
Armero  a  little  sharply,  for  he  had  not  forgotten  how  comfortable 
Flint  had  looked  as  he  saw  him  through  the  window  thawing  out 
under  the  genial  influences  of  a  hot  punch  and  a  warm  room,  while 
he  was  shivering  outside. 

" 'Twas  no  waste  of  time,  Carlos.  I  was  pumping  Tappy  about 
the  roads  hereabout,  the  swamp,  and  several  other  things  it's  well 
enough  for  us  to  know.  I  found  out  too  that  Tappy  is  a  Henglisher 
not  long  landed  ;  and  when  I  told  him  we  were,  he  melted  imme- 
diately." 

"  I  hope  your  whiskey  didn't  loosen  your  tongue  too  much.  Hardy?" 

"  I  never  lose  my  head,  and  know  when  to  hold  my  tongue.  We 
will  find  Tappy  of  use  to  us  before  we  can  leave  the  swamp.  Mind 
what  I  say  :  work  with  all  tools,  dull  or  sharp,  if  they  help  you  in 
doing  what  you  have  to  do,  and  grind  your  knife  on  any  stone.  Fol- 
low these  rules,  Carlos,  and  you  may  not  always  do  what  law-officers 
call  right ;  but  you  will  have  marvellous  luck  in  doing  wrong,^and 
that's  your  profession  just  now." 

"  Did  you  find  out  Tappy's  name  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  that's  not  the  name  he  goes  by  hereabout.  The  bobbies 
have  given  him  many  a  chase,  and  hq*^nce  came  near  peeping  out  of 
the  bars  in  Bow  Street.     I've  seen  hi)h  before  to-night." 

"  Where  ? " 

"Had  many  a  game  with  him  down  at  our  den  near  old  Battersea, 
and  we  did  a  little  business  together  once  in  Regent  Street  —  hand- 
some lace-store  there  not  far  from  the  circus.  We  cracked  tov/ard 
midnight  and  made  a  paying  job  of  it." 

"  Did  I  ever  meet  him  before.  Hardy  ?  " 
'     "Why  yes.     Don't  you  remember  Watt  Chubb?  " 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  is  Watt  Chubb  ?  " 

"Devil  a  body  else.  I  knew  him  the  minute  he  spoke,  but  he 
didn't  know  me  until  I  asked  him  'if  he  did  anything  in  laces  now- 
a-days.'     You  ought  to  have  seen  how  his  eyes  popped  open,  and  I 
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thought  at  first  he  was  going  to  run  for  it ;  but  he  took  a  second  look 
at  me,  I  began  to  laugh,  and  then  he  almost  wrung  my  hand  ofif. 
Watt's  a  good  fellow,  and  says  he's  come  to  America  to  reform. 
Hope  he'll  do  it,  for  he  was  always  a  bungling  hand  in  my  line,  and 
had  more  conscience  than  is  good  for  a  professional." 

During  this  conversation  the  horses  toiled  along  at  a  slower  pace 
through  the  heavy  sand  until  they  came  down  to  a  walk,  and  now 
their  riders  guided  them  at  intervals  through  pools  of  stagnant  water 
and  marshy  spots,  which  indicated  a  near  approach  to  their  place  of 
refuge. 

The  gray  of  dawn,  faintly  glimmering  in  the  east,  revealed  a  thick 
cloud-like  fog,  which  seemed  now  to  stretch  further  eastward  until  its 
shadow  could  well  be  imagined  to  rest  upon  the  Atlantic.  The  road 
was  growing  narrow,  the  pools  of  water  deeper,  and  the  growth  of 
pine  and  cypress  more  dense,  when  Armero,  whose  horse  had  just 
stumbled  and  thrown  him  headforemost  against  a  huge  cypress-knee, 
asked,  "How  far  now,  Hardy?     I  am  getting  tired  of  this." 

"  We  are  well  into  the  swamp,  and  daylight  is  a  God-send  ;  for  I 
would  never  find  Wild  Cat  Hollow  without  it.  We  must  travel  slowly 
now  for  fear  I  pass  the  blind  path,  which  is  the  only  way  for  man  or 
beast  to  reach  the  Hollow  without  wading  or  swimming." 

It  was  now  approaching  sunrise,  and  the  fog  began  to  lose  its 
density,  floating  higher  and  higher  until  it  seemed  suspended  above 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  Before  them  was  the  narrow  track  leading 
deeper  into  the  tangled  growth;  around  them  they  only  saw  swamp- 
grass,  ugly  knotted  knees,  and  roots  protruding  from  the  yellow 
swamp-water,  while  from  the  huge  trees  hung  in  graceful  festoons  the 
sombre  gray  moss,  draping  the  whole  picture  in  the  garb  of  mourning. 
At  length  Hardy  paused,  looked  all  around  him,  examined  carefully 
the  bark  of  a  beech-tree  that  stood  near  the  roadside,  and  said,  "This 
is  the  place  we  turn  in ;  an  hour  now  will  bring  us  to  the  Hollow." 

"  How  do  you  know  so  well  where  you  are,  Hardy,  when  you  have 
not  been  to  this  spot  for  twenty  years .'' " 

"I  always  leave  my  mark  in  case  I  should  want  to  come  again. 
Look  at  that  beech-tree,  Carlos." 

Riding  up  to  it,  Carlos  read  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  road, 
"H  F.  C  A.  Juba.  Shall  we  three  meet  again?"  The  words  were 
distinct,  although  they  had  gtpwn  wrinkled  with  age  and  stormy 
weather,  and  they  asked  a  q'^stion  that  would  soon  be  answered 
now,  for  two  of  the  trio  were  fast  approaching  the  spot  where  they 
had  left  old  Juba  twenty  years  before.  Picking  their  way  through 
the  tangled  growth,  they  soon  came  to  an  opening,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance saw  a  little  patch  of  corn  growing  on  firm  ground,  its  dry  blades 
rustling  in  the  wind,  and  each  stalk  overrun  by  pea-vines  hanging 
thick  with  well-filled  pods.  Near  the  corn-patch  were  melon  and 
pumpkin-vines,  with  other  household  vegetables ;  but  nowhere  did  a 
habitation  appear,  and  in  vain  did  they  listen  for  any  sound  that  would 
indicate  the  presence  in  this  vast  wilderness  of  any  human  being. 

Reining  in  his  horse.  Hardy  Flint  gazed  about  him,  and  at  last 
said  in  an  undertone,  "I  expect  old  Jub's  gone  under,  Carlos,  or 
we'd  have  heard  from  him  before  this.  Some  of  his  tribe  doubtless 
live  hereabout  though,  and  I  am  going  to  search  till  I  find  them." 
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Here  Carlos  dodged  perceptibly,  as  very  near  to  his  right  ear  he 
heard  the  familiar  "zoo!"  of  a  bullet,  while  the  stillness  was  also 
broken  by  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle.  "That's  pretty  lively,  Flint. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  be  murdered  in  this  swamp  without  a  chance  for 
life.    What  shall  we  do  ?  "  exclaimed  Carlos,  as  he  quickly  dismounted. 

But  Hardy  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  as  his  companion's  eye  ranged 
around  the  open  space  about  him  in  a  vain  search.  Seeing  a  white 
puff  of  smoke  floating  up  from  the  edge  of  a  dense  growth  of  cane  a 
few  yards  from  the  path,  he  had  dismounted,  and  rushing  quickly  to 
the  spot,  plunged  into  the  thicket  before  Carlos  discovered  that  he  was 
gone.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  reappeared  attended  by  a  creature 
more  indescribably  wild  and  demoniacal  in  appearance  than  anything 
Carlos  had  ever  seen  in  all  his  life.  His  brow,  black  and  wrinkled,  was 
shaded  by  a  rude  coon-skin  cap,  with  the  striped  tail  dangling  from 
the  peaked  top.  His  eyes,  deep-set  and  dark,  were  fringed  with  white 
woolly  brows  that  corresponded  to  the  heavy  shock  of  white  woolly 
hair  that  stood  out  from  beneath  the  edge  of  his  cap.  His  features 
were  heavy  and  coarse,  but  their  hideousness  was  softened  by  a  short 
grizzled  beard  several  shades  darker  than  his  wool,  his  whole  appear- 
ance from  his  shoulders  up  being  that  of  a  shaggy-visaged  terrier 
whose  inquisitive  nose  had  led  him  to  thrust  his  head  into  an  open 
meal-sack.  His  shoulders  were  broad,  his  chest  deep,  his  arms 
long,  hands  bony,  and  his  back  crooked,  having  like  a  camel  two 
distinct  humps,  while  his  legs  and  feet,  crooked,  bare  and  scaley, 
looked  as  if  this  part  of  him  might  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
alligator.  A  cotton  shirt,  belted  with  a  deer-skin  girdle,  constituted 
his  outward  apparel ;  and  as  he  hopped  along  by  the  side  of  Hardy 
Flint  with  a  quick,  shambling  gait,  holding  his  long  rifle  at  a  trail, 
Carlos  was  half-inclined  to  think  that  they  had  discovered  a  genuine 
American  gorilla. 

"What  devilish-looking  creature  have  you  got  there.  Hardy?"  he 
questioned,  as  the  two  drew  near  to  him. 

Hardy  only  shook  with  laughter,  while  the  savage  growled  out, 
"  I  not  de  debil,  Massa  Carl'.  You  no  know  me  ?  You  no  know  old 
Juba?"  Then  changing  his  growl  to  a  guttural  laugh,  he  came  to 
Carlos,  and  taking  his  hand  in  his  rough,  horny  paw,  said,  "Glad  to 
see  you  bofe,  Massa  Flint,  Massa  Carl'.  Old  Juba  no  see  good  now. 
Tank  God  he  keep  me  from  kill  you.  Come  to  de  cabin ;  glad  to  see 
you.  Little  Juba  had  seed  you  fust,  he  shoot  good  and  no  miss  ;  so 
glad  I  see  you  fust." 

Beckoning  with  his  bony  finger,  he  now  bade  them  follow  him  into 
the  cane-brake,  leading  their  horses  after  them  through  the  narrow 
opening  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  pass.  Soon  the  opening 
grew  wider,  until  suddenly  they  came  to  a  halt  before  what  appeared 
to  be  an  impenetrable  wall  of  cane,  and  here  Juba,  seeing  their  per- 
plexity, hopped  about  and  chuckled  with  delight,  jabbering  all  the 
time. 

"You  no  see  house,  Massa  Flint?  You  no  see  house,  Massa  Carl? 
I  show  you.  My  house  he  grow  out  ob  de  groun'  j  see,"  and  pressing 
against  the  wall  of  cane,  a  door  swung  back,  and  he  ushered  them 
into  a  larsfe  room. 
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"You  ingenious  old  devil!"  exclaimed  Carlos,  as  he  gazed  about 
him  at  all  the  rude  evidences  that  Juba  gave  of  mechanical  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  a  home  in  this  desolate  spot. 

"'Genous!  No,  Massa  Carl';  I  take  what  God  gib.  He 'grow  de 
cane,  I  cut  out  what  I  don't  want ;  den  I  make  roof  wid  dat  and  moss 
and  swamp-grass.  De  walls  already  dere,  de  roof  dere  ;  only  I  puts 
'em  togedder.  I  got  big  house  ;  see,"  and  telling  them  to  leave  their 
horses  there  "  until  little  Juba  came  from  de  traps,"  he  led  them 
through  the  cane  structure  from  room  to  room,  convincing  them  that 
his  surroundings  were  as  luxurious  as  his  simple  wants  demanded, 
and  that  they  were  all  the  result  of  his  own  toil.  His  best  room  was 
a  curiosity.  Here  he  had  constructed  a  fire-place  and  chimney  of 
sun-dried  brick,  and  the  mantel  was  of  live  oak,  rived  and  dressed 
from  a  log  cut  out  of  the  swamp.  Some  of  the  furniture  was  of  cane 
and  bits  of  board,  manufactured  by  his  own  and  little  Juba's  hands, 
while  the  quaint  old  mirrors  hung  at  each  end  of  the  room,  together 
with  an  old  desk,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  table  he  had  picked  up  over  on 
the  coast  a  few  years  before  after  a  severe  storm.  Even  the  floor  was 
covered  with  a  matting  ingeniously  woven  of  tough  swamp-grass  of 
various  colors ;  the  cane  walls  were  hung  with  a  few  colored  prints, 
and  all  the  surroundings  indicated  that  Juba  had  not  forgotten  the 
lessons  learned  of  his  master  before,  as  a  fugitive  from  a  stern  de- 
mand of  the  law,  he  had  sought  refuge  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

Leaving  his  guests  in  the  best  room,  Juba  passed  on  through  into 
the  kitchen  and  could  be  heard  giving  some  one  orders  for  an  imme- 
diate breakfast.  "  Hurry  now,  Chlo  !  'Member  de  bar-steak,  eggs, 
hot-coffee,  and  all  you's  got  good  in  de  cabin  ;  and  sarve  it  quick,  for 
dey's  hungry."  Passing  again  through  the  best  room,  he  was  heard 
telling  little  Juba,  who  had  now  returned,  to  ''feed  dem  bosses  wid 
all  de  hay  dey  will  eat,  and  den  come  to  wait  on  the  gent'men." 

It  was  evident  that  old  Juba's  word  was  law  in  his  dominion,  for  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  breakfast  was  served  ;  and  when  the 
little  Juba,  to  whom  reference  had  been  made,  came  in  to  serve  the 
table,  the  guests  were  astonished  to  find  he  was  a  giant  in  stature, 
being  six  feet  six  inches  high,  with  broad  shoulders  and  long  brawny 
arms  —  a  perfect  Titan. 

"  And  this  is  little  jFuha  ? "  exclaimed  Flint  with  a  laugh,  as  he 
surveyed  the  monster  from  head  to  foot. 

"Yes,  dat's  him,"  the  old  man  replied.  "He  was  born  one  munt 
arter  you  all  lef '  here,  and  is  growed  all  dat  since ;  but  I  calls  him 
Little  Juba  all  de  same,  fur  nobody  is  bigger  dan  I  is  in  dis  house." 

"  How  many  children  have  you,  Juba  ?  " 

"  He  my  onliest  one,  Massa  Flint.  All  de  rest  un  um  done  dead 
and  hurried  in  de  swamp  yonder,"  and  the  old  man  shook  his  white 
head  from  side  to  side  with  solemnity  as  he  said  it.  "Nobody  lef 
now,  Massa  Flint,  but  ole  Chlo,  Little  Juba,  and  me.  I  sometimes 
longs  for  ole  Massa  Bostick  an'  de  ole  plantation  ;  but  I  'feared  to  go 
back,  'case  de  law  nuver  furgits  when  a  man  kill  nudder  man,  even  if 
he  done  it  when  he's  drunk.  I  been  hidin'  in  dis  swamp  thirty  years 
nigh  'bout,  and  while  I  has  a  heap  of  things  around  me,  and  nuver 
wants  for  nothin'  to  live  on,  de  oler  I  gits  de  more  I  longs  for  de  ole 
times.     Old  Juba  ain't  as  bad  as  he  look,  Massa  Flint." 
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"You  are  old  enough,  Juba,  to  be  better,  if  you  are  ever  going  to 
be,"  said  Flint,  cynically. 

"Dat  is  so,  Massa  Flint." 

"You  have  got  very  good  since  you  tried  to  shoot  us  in  the  swamp 
a  while  ago,  Juba.     Suppose  you  had  killed  Armero  ? " 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  mournfull}'',  saying,  "  I  should  a  cry 
much,  Massa.  I  nuver  kill  anybody  but  de  man  I  run  away  for 
killin';  we  no  need  in  dis  swamp  to  kill  anybody.  I  tink  I  skeer  you 
much,  but  I  no  kill." 

"  Do  you  never  go  out  of  this  svyamp,  Juba  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  Massa ;  of  nights  I  usen  to,  but  I  too  ole  now.  Little 
Juba  he  go  out  heap  a'  times." 

"  Does  he  ever  go  to  Suffolk  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  Massa  ;  every  week  ob  de  world." 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  that,  for  he  can  be  of  service  to  us,  and  we 
will  want  him  to  go  there  for  us  some  time  next  week."  Thus  ended 
the  conversation  at  breakfast,  and  then  old  Chloe  came  in  from  the 
kitchen  to  pay  her  respects  to  her  guests  ;  nor  did  her  shrivelled 
features  and  frame  present  less  of  an  antediluvian  appearance  than 
her  liege  lord. 

The  days  spent  in  the  swamp  were  days  of  rest  and  enjoyment, 
accompanied  by  a  rude  attempt  at  luxurious  entertainment  on  the 
part  of  host  and  hostess.  Their  beds  were  filled  with  the  softest 
down  from  the  breast  of  the  wild  goose  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  waters  around  them  ;  their  traps  furnished  rugs  and  mats  of 
bear  and  wolf  skins ;  their  table  was  supplied  with  venison,  fish  and 
bear  meat  in  great  abundance,  while  old  Chloe  seemed  determined 
to  exhaust  her  skill  in  the  culinary  art  that  she  might  tempt  to  even 
greater  excess  the  ready  appetites  of  her  guests.  There  was  a  wild- 
ness  in  the  life  temporarily  very  attractive  to  Flint  and  Armero ;  but 
two  such  restless  spirits  could  not  long  remain  amused  and  enter- 
tained with  only  such  adventures  as  a  bear-hunt,  a  deer-hunt,  or  a 
chas?  in  pursuit  of  the  wild  hog,  with  which  the  swamp  abounded. 
They  desired  once  more  to  seek  adventures  in  a  more  congenial  field. 

On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  after  their  arrival  at  "Wild-Cat 
Hollow,"  as  they  were  returning  from  an  exciting  chase,  bringing  with 
them  the  carcass  of  a  grizzled  shaggy-looking  boar  whose  swiftness 
and  desperation  had  foiled  old  Juba  many  times  before,  while  the 
old  man  and  his  son  led  the  way  through  the  almost  pathless  jungle, 
and  rejoiced  together  over  their  prize  as  they  carried  it  on  a  pole 
between  them — Flint  began  a  conversation  with  Armero  by  saying, 
"  Carlos,  this  is  a  safe  place,  but  we  must  not  remain  much  longer ;  I 
think  we  may  venture  to  Norfolk  now,  and  I  shall  send  little  Juba  to 
Suffolk  to-night  with  a  note  to  Watt." 

"  Are  you  going  to  get  him  to  sell  the  horses  ? " 

"Oh  that  is  all  arranged  ;  Watt  takes  the  horses  at  a  price  named 
the  other  night,  and  will  send  us  the  money  by  Juba.  I  shall  start 
him  off  as  soon  as  we  get  through  supper." 

"  You  are  certainly  a  man  of  business  in  your  line,  Hardy.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  the  time  you  spent  in  that  village  bar-room, 
smoking  and  drinking  with  an  apparent  stranger  in  a  slouchy  careless 
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way,  was  only  part  of  your  plan  for  getting  us  out  of  our  dangerous 
situation?  " 

"You  remember  what  I  told  you,  Carlos,  about  'grinding  your 
knife  on  any  stone.'  Never  do  you  forget  that,  and  it  will  help  you  out 
of  many  a  tight  place.  Not  only  will  Watt  Chubb  take  the  horses 
off  our  hands,  but  he  will  send  us  tidings  from  Norfolk  what  vessels 
are  in  port,  and  all  that.  He  is  a  trusty  fellow,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
just  the  man  we  need  at  this  time," 

At  this  stage  of  their  conversation  they  drew  near  to  the  house,  and 
as  they  passed  in  through  the  outer  door,  old  Chloe  could  be  heard 
calling  out  in  shrill  tones,  "  Jes  in  time,  for  de  supper  is  done  brown 
and  only  waits  for  de  company.  Come  right  in,  gent'men,"  and  soon 
they  were  seated  at  the  table,  while  host,  hostess,  and  little  Juba  vied 
with  each  other  in  supplying  their  needs,  and  pressed  the  tempting 
dishes  upon  them  with  genuine  hospitality. 

Supper  over,  Flint  and  Armero  lit  their  pipes  and  withdrew  to  the 
best  room,  leaving  Juba  and  his  family  to  complete  their  meal  unre- 
strained by  their  presence,  and  when  half  an  hour  after  the  old  man 
came  shuffling  in,  with  a  short  cob-pipe  in  his  mouth  and  puffing  out 
smoke  like  a  volcano,  Flint  opened  his  mind  to  him  about  their  de- 
parture, by  saying:  "Well,  Uncle  Juba,  we  have  been  living  on  you 
long  enough,  and  must  now  think  about  going." 

"No,  no!  Massa  Flint." 

"  Yes,  but  we  must,  and  I  want  little  Juba  to  go  to  Suffolk  for  me 
to-night.     Can  he  go  ?  " 

"To  be  sure  he  kin  ef  you  wants  him  to  ;  but  you  ain't  gwine  to 
lef  us  yit,  is  you  ? " 

"  Must  do  it.  Uncle  Juba  ;  and  if  you  will  tell  little  Juba  to  get 
both  of  the  horses  ready,  I  will  write  a  short  note  to  a  friend  in 
Suffolk  who  understands  all  about  what  I  wish  done,  and  he  will  send 
an  answer  back  by  him." 

The  old  man  hopped  out  of  the  room  and  gave  his  orders  to  little 
Juba,  while  Flint  proceeded  to  trace  in  pencil  on  the  blank  side  of  an 
old  letter  taken  from  his  pocket  the  following  characteristic  epistle  : 

"  Wild-Cat  Hollow, 

'•'■  Nroember  — ,  1 8 — . 

"Dear  Chubby: — You  see  we  keep  no  run  of  days  or  years  where 
we  are  now,  and  there's  no  need  to ;  one  day  is  just  like  another,  and 
it  seems  a  year  since  we  came  here. 

"  I  send  by  the  bearer  the  two  horses,  and  you  may  safely  trust  him 
with  the  money.  Send  any  news  you  may  have  from  Norfolk,  for  we 
want  devilish  bad  to  come  out  of  this  hole. 

"  Yours  in  laces, 

"Hard  Flint." 

(to  be  continued.) 
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F  it  be  the  prerogative  of  man  to  possess,  it  is  also  his  duty  to 
know  —  to  understand.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  created  intelli- 
gence. Nature  has  founded  in  him  her  full  measure  of  spiritual 
attainment,  as  well  as  of  physical  proportion  :  we  can  conceive  no 
higher  beauty  than  that  of  the  human  form,  no  greater  excellence 
than  that  of  the  soul.  He  is  the  prime  power  on  the  globe,  and  tises 
all  other  powers  whatsoever.  His  condition  is  limited,  it  is  true,  but 
in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  far  more  noble  than  that  of  any  other 
species.  For  him  the  winds  might  blow,  the  currents  run,  the  light- 
ning flash,  in  vain,  had  not  his  necessity  been  furnished  with  the 
means  of  extracting  their  values,  and  of  making  them  agents  of  his 
will.  He  not  only  possesses,  but  appreciates  and  uses ;  and  is  at 
once  the  heir  and  interpreter  of  the  world. 

This  power,  however,  has  not  been  placed  in  his  hands  unaccom- 
panied with  obligations.  The  lessons  which  are  everywhere  presented 
to  him  in  inexhaustible  profusion,  he  is  required  to  learn,  because  he 
is  a  "  thinking  animal  "  ;  and  to  teach  them  to  others,  because  he  is 
a  social  and  progressive  one.  What,  indeed,  is  all  knowledge  but 
accumulated  experience  continually  augmented,  corrected  and  applied  ? 
The  first  discoverer  or  inventor  was  the  first  teacher,  and  the  dis- 
covery or  invention,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  the  first  gospel, 
the  new  revelation,  to  mankind.  The  first  step  in  the  grand  march 
of  progress  was  then  taken  —  and  the  world  moved  ! 

And  this  is  man's  duty :  to  know,  to  understand ;  to  find  out  things 
and  make  them  known.  He  has  complied  with  this  demand  in  various 
ways  from  the  beginning  \  chief  among  which  was  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  whereby  he  detains  and  preserves,  not  only  the  know- 
ledge of  his  most  important  discoveries,  but  even  the  flitting  impres- 
sion of  his  lightest  thought.     And  thus  books  came  into  the  world. 

Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  ;  and  books  constitute  a  pabulum 
which  nourishes  the  nations.  There  is  always  something  to  be 
learned,  and  we  go  to  books  to  learn  it,  if  we  do  not  find  it  out  for 
ourselves.  They  are  the  repositories  of  learning,  the  chronicles  of 
wisdom,  sage  counsellors,  great  comforters  —  such  some  books  are, 
and  Such  all  books  should  be,  but  that  all  men  are  not  equally  gifted, 
and  the  world  is  exceedingly  exacting.  Books  may  be  dull  or  frivo- 
lous—  and  we  should  remember  that  so  severe  a  critic  as  the  curate 
who  burned  the  library  of  Don  Quixote,  wished  to  save  books  of  mere 
entertainment,  as  being  nowise  prejudicial  —  they  may  be  wearisome 
to  the  last  degree,  but  they  must  be  genuine.  If  a  book  tells  what  is 
true,  and  conveys  pleasure  or  profit  to  mankind,  it  will  live,  in  spite 
of  the  fires  of  tyranny  and  the  plots  of  the  vile ;  if  it  is  not  this,  no 
earthly  power  can  save  it  from  certain  neglect  and  death. 

Thought  is  a  very  valuable  commodity.  It  has  a  market-price,  and 
is  exchangeable  for  what  is  considered  its  equivalent  in  money  j  but 
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it  bears  another  sort  of  valuation  which  renders  it  priceless.  Mental 
labor  has  always  been  distinguished  by  reason  of  its  abstract  superi- 
ority over  all  other  kinds.  It  is,  indeed,  skilled  labor  of  the  highest 
sort ;  and  it  may  be  considered,  practically,  that  in  purchasing  this 
kind  of  labor  we  are  paying  for  the  time  and  skill  of  the  writer,  and 
the  paper  and  muscle  of  his  friend  the  printer ;  yet  this  is  but  a  small 
proportion  of  its  absolute  value.  That  is  to  say,  we  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  reading,  we  do  not  buy  thought.  We  buy  for  a  mere  pittance 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  by  this  means  get  legal  possession  of 
the  work;  but  the  stately  sounding  verse,  the  splendid  description, 
the  magnificent  imagery,  the  sublime  conception  —  these,  which  render 
it  truly  valuable,  escape  all  direct  valuation,  for  their  abstract  import- 
ance to  the  mind  of  all  the  world  is  too  great  to  be  computed.  The 
invaluable  part  of  books  is  their  power  of  inciting  to  great  deeds,  of 
teaching  mankind  to  think  and  feel,  of  expounding  truth,  inculcating 
virtue  and  conveying  pleasure.  And  it  is  because  of  this  that  the 
world  has  consented  to  bestow  the  most  enviable  praise  upon  authors, 
and  to  hold  them  in  honorable  estimation,  by  reason  of  the  high  posi- 
tion they  fill  and  the  solemn  duties  they  are  called  on  to  perform.  It 
is  the  highest  duty  to  which  man  is  called,  to  reveal,  to  explain  the 
world  and  himself  Nature  and  human  nature  are  subjects  for  inter- 
minable questioning,  and  always  awaiting  explanation.  Moreover, 
they  are  subjects  of  such  vital  consequence,  that  he  who  assumes  the 
office  of  interpreter  had  better  prove  himself  fit  for  his  place,  or  other- 
wise his  obscurity  would  have  been  preferable  to  his  reputation.  The 
world  waited  long  for  such  teachers  as  Galileo  and  Newton,  Shak- 
speare  and  Goethe  ;  but  when  they  came,  they  proved  their  commis- 
sion to  be  of  divine  right.  "Give  them  of  the  fruits  of  their  hands, 
and  let  their  own  works  praise  them  in  the  gates." 

There  are  not  wanting  authors,  however,  who,  flying  in  the  face  of 
all  opinion,  fill  the  world  with  their  cries  against  the  injustice  and 
wrong  that  is  done  them,  when  the  public,  whose  suffrage  they  solicit, 
refuse  to  recognise  them  as  its  representatives.  They  forget  that  they 
are  the  subjects,  not  the  rulers,  of  opinion.  Every  one  remembers 
the  scene  between  Gil  Bias  and  the  Archbishop.  The  latter  reposed 
great  confidence  in  Gil  Bias'  critical  ability,  and  commanded  him, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  his  place  with  him,  to  express  his  absolute 
sense  of  the  merit  of  the  Archbishop's  homilies  without  fear  or  favor. 
The  Archbishop  fell  ill,  and  Gil  Bias,  scenting  the  apoplexy  in  the 
very  first  sermon  which  the  good  prelate  composed  after  his  recover}', 
took  occasion  to  hint  tenderly  to  his  master  that  there  was  a  slight 
"falling  off"  "So,  Mr.  Gil  Bias,"  said  the  Archbishop  thereupon, 
this  piece  is  not  to  your  taste?"  "I  did  not  say  so,"  said  poor  Gil  ; 
"I  think  it  excellent,  though  a  little  inferior  to  your  other  works.  I 
should  not  have  been  so  bold  as  to  speak  so  plainly,  if  your  Grace 
had  not  commanded  me  ;  I  do  no  more,  therefore,  than  obey  you, 
and  most  humbly  beg  that  you  will  not  be  offended  with  my  freedom." 
"God  forbid!"  said  the  Archbishop,  "God  forbid!  that  I  should  find 
fault  with  it.  I  don't  at  all  take  it  ill  that  you  should  speak  your 
sentiment,  it  is  yoiir  scntment  itself  only  that  is  had.  Say  no  more. 
Know  that  I  never  composed  a  better  sermon  than  that  which  you 
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disapprove.  Go!  Mr.  Gil  Bias  —  adieu!  I  wish  you  all  manner  of 
prosperity,  with  a  little  more  taste."  "And  with  that,"  relates  Gil 
Bias,  "  he  took  me  by  the  shoulders  and  pushed  me  out  of  the  house." 
So  is  it  ever  with  authors :  their  vanity  is  a  continual  protest 
against  criticism.  Instead  of  entrusting  their  good  name  to  that  dis- 
criminating intelligence  to  which  they  address  themselves,  it  is  a  per- 
sonal matter  with  them,  and  the  right  of  judgment  in  their  readers  is 
merely  the  liberty  to  insult.  Men  witliout  capacity,  without  sincerity, 
without  an  object  but  the  gratification  of  a  paltry  egoism,  pluck  us  by 
the  sleeve  and  waste  our  time  when  we  ought  to  be  in  the  temple 
hearing  the  doctors.  Have  these  men  an  idea  of  the  use  of  writers 
in  this  world?  Can  they  imagine  it  to  be  self-importance?  Shak- 
speare  says : 

,  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do  ; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves.     For  if  our  virtues 
Go  not  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 

As  though  we  had  them  not.     Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 
But  to  fine  issues,  and  Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 
But  like  a  thrifty  goddess  she  determines, 
Herself,  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  thanks  and  use. 

Byron  slandered  his  critics  because  of  their  severe  handling  of  his 
"  Hours  of  Idleness."  He  had  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  them,  how- 
ever, for  those  youthful  poems  of  his  were  in  reality  scarcely  worth 
the  paper  they  were  printed  on,  and  gave  no  indication  of  the  genius 
which  he  afterward  developed.  Keats  died  of  a  review,  they  say.  If 
he  did,  his  works  did  not,  certainly. 

"  Who  killed  John  Keats  ? 
'  I,'  says  the  Quarterly  : 
So  savage  and  tartarly." 

It  was  all  very  well  to  enlist  sympathy  for  a  brilliant  genius  perishing 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth;  but  the  report  must  be  imputed  to  the 
spleen  of  Byron  himself,  who  was  always  raging  against  those  who, 
differed  with  him.  Keats  died  of  consumption  ;  and  as  for  his  workss,, 
the  world  is  proud  to  possess  them,  and  has  written  his  name  in  the- 
list  of  its  worthies.  It  has  been  well  said  that  difference  about  taste- 
is  much  more  conducive  to  anger  than  difference  about  science,  and  ; 
leads  one  to  believe  without  reason  and  hate  without  provocation. 

Our  writers  are  counted  by  the  thousand,  and  yet  the  names  '"'we 
will  not  willingly  let  die  "  are  very  few.  Have  the  others  wasted  their 
time  and  energies  for  us  merely  to  be  thrown  upon  the  shelf  among 
the  dust  of  decayed  generations  ?  No  doubt,  in  the  grand  scheme  of 
Providence  they  have  their  place  and  consideration  ;  but  the  query 
rather  seems  to  be :  Have  they  not  rehabilitated  other  books,  instead 
of  making  books  out  of  themselves  —  out  of  experience?  When 
Byron  takes  from  an  old  English  poet  the  figure  of  the  struck  eagle 
with  v/hich  he  illustrates  the  death  of  Kirke  White,  not  all  Byron's 
genius, 

"  Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high," 

saves  him  in  our  estimation  from  this  one  act  of  unacknowledged. 
48 
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appropriation.  Tlie  poor  may  plead  poverty  in  extenuation  of  theft ; 
the'  rich  have  not  that  temptation,  and  are  the  more  censurable,  as 
exhibiting  a  depravity  without  relief. 

Some  time  since  we  read  the  following  announcement:  "  For  fifty 
years  Paley  has  stood  at  the  head  of  all  original  writers  on  Natural 
Theology,  and  his  work  on  that  subject  will  last  as  long  as  time  lasts, 
in  all  probability.  Where  is  the  man  of  education  who  has  not  ad- 
mired its  wonderful  lucidity,  the  simplicity  and  force  of  its  argument, 
the  beauty  of  its  illustrations  ?  But  alas  !  the  whole  argument,  the 
watch,  wheels,  works  and  crystal  were  all  stolen  from  a  Dr.  Nieu- 
wentyl,  a  philosopher  who  lived  in  Holland  and  published  the  entire 
substance  of  the  book  a  hundred  years  before.  That  work,  too,  had 
indeed  been  translated  into  English  and  published  in  London  in  1718. 
There  are  passages  copied  almost  verbatim,  and  the  plan  of  the  whole 
work  is  seemingly  a  great  and  wilful  plagiarism.  As  if  to  bring  the 
theft  home  to  him,  he  even  refers  in  one  edition  to  the  original  work 
of  Dr.  N.  as  his  authority  for  a  particular  statement,  while  making 
no  other  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness." 

For  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  work  on  "  Landscape  Gardening," 
Mr.  A.  J.  Downing  drew  almost  wholly  and  literally  from  Michaux 
on  the  "Forest  Trees  of  America." 

Mr.  Rich'd  Henry  Stoddard  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "  Noon  and 
Morning";  the  whole  idea,  and  even  the  language  of  which  are  evi- 
dently taken  from  a  poem  of  Gilfillan,  "  Oh,  why  left  I  my  home," 
which  may  be  found  in  Morris  and  Willis'  Collections  of  the  Poets  ; 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  comparison  of  the  first  verse  of  Stoddard 
with  the  last  one  of  Gilfillan  : 

Stoddard.  Gilfillan. 

There  are  gains  for  all  our  losses,  There's  a  hope  for  every  woe, 

I'here  are  balms  for  all  our  pain  ;  And  a  balm  for  every  pain  ; 

But  when  youth,  the  dream,  departs,  But  the  first  joys  of  the  heart 

It  takes  something  from  our  hearts,  Come  never  back  again  ! 

And  it  never  comes  again  !  — {SartaMs  Mag.  for  1849. 

— \P utnani' s  Monthly,  vol.  v,  1S55. 

There  is  such  a  pervading  sense  of  the  extreme  wrong  and  injury 
of  plagiarism,  that  the  severest  punishment  with  which  it  can  be 
visited  seems  scarcely  to  supply  an  adequate  penalty  for  the  oiTence 
—  an  offence  against  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  sanctity  of  thought. 
Thought  is  so  estimable  that  it  is  the  last  gift  with  life  that  God 
•denies  us  ;  it  is  the  safety  of  States  and  the  hope  of  the  world  —  the 
one  thing  without  which  the  universe  would  become  a  desert  and 
existence  be  in  vain.  A  treasure  so  entirely  good  and  beneficent 
should  indeed  be  sacred.  He  who  interferes  with  it,  suppresses  it, 
steals  it,  let  him  beware  !  For  him  no  temple  shall  be  a  refuge  from 
■the  bitterest  scorn,  the  utter  detestation  of  all  mankind. 

And  it  is  merely  for  pointing  out  this  dishonesty  in  our  servants 
that  they  turn  upon  us  and  stun  us  with  all  manner  of  obloquy.  If 
we  use  a  housewifely  care  in  counting  over  our  spoons,  we  would 
xuin  their  good  repute  ;  if  we  happen  to  find  those  very  spoons  in 
their  pockets,  it  is  a  plot  for  their  destruction.  The  true  critic  is  but 
a  judge  protecting  the  community,  and  is  himself  a  responsible  agent, 
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answerable  before  the  world's  tribunal.  There  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween writers  which  should  be  remembered :  some  are  teachers, 
others  are  schoolmasters.  Teachers  in  the  sense  in  which  Socrates 
and  Newton  were  teachers ;  and  schoolmasters  after  the  manner  of 
Squeers  and  Dr.  Slop  ; — those  who  instruct  and  enlighten,  and  those 
who  profess  and  mislead.  Now,  it  is  precisely  for  such  writers  as 
these  latter  that  all  readers  are  constituted  a  correctional  police. 
The  keen  lash  of  scorn,  the  flash  and  tempest  of  the  critic's  pen,  can 
alone  purify  or  expfil  the  pestilential  airs  they  bring  with  them. 

As  for  the  plagiarists,  the  thieves  of  thought,  there  is  in  this  world, 
rightly  and  justly,  no  extenuation,  no  pardon,  and  no  hope. 

Geo.  Wentz,  M.  D. 
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The  Outcast,  and  Other  Poems.     By  J.  W.  Watson.     Philadelphia :  T. 
B.  Peterson  and  Brothers. 

THIS  book  does  not  rest  its  claims  to  favor  upon  its  own  merit 
solely.  The  preface  tells  us  that  we  are  to  admire  it  because  it 
proceeds  from  the  author  of  "  Beautiful  Snow,"  a  poem  upon  which 
"the  discerning  press  of  the  United  States"  passed  a  "high  eulogium." 
Now  what  the  publishers  are  pleased  to  style  "the  discerning  press" 
—  which  only  lacks  the  faculty  of  discernment  to  entitle  it  to  that 
epithet  —  passes  so  many  very  high  eulogiums  upon  so  much  unmiti- 
gated rubbish,  that  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  recall  the  work 
referred  to,  but  for  an  incident  that  fixed  it  in  our  memory.  There 
was  a  quarrel  about  the  authorship  of  this  "  Snow  "  piece  some  years 
ago  —  so  absurd  a  squabble  about  a  thing  so  worthless,  that  we  sus- 
pected then,  and  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise  now,  that  it  was  a 
publisher's  dodge  to  puff  into  notoriety  an  unsalable  article.  Readers 
possibly  may  remember  a  very  similar  squabble  over  a  piece  of  about 
equal  merit,  called  "  Rock  Me  To  Sleep."  The  game  of  contested 
authorship,  if  carried  on  in  two  or  three  papers  with  sharp  personali- 
ties in  plenty,  is  pretty  certain  to  interest  the  public  at  last.  Well, 
among  the  real,  or  phantom  claimants  of  "Beautiful  Snow,"  there 
was  one  Mr.  Sigourney,  who  declared  that  he  had  written  it  to  express 
the  agony  that  lacerated  his  bosom  when  he  learned  that  his  "  idol- 
ised "  wife  had  become  a  —  well,  a  coureuse  des  rues  ;  and  published  it, 
we  suppose,  to  console  all  who  might  be  in  a  like  affecting  predica- 
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ment.  However,  it  appears  now  that  ]\Ir.  Sigourney  told  a  lie  :  he  did 
not  write  the  poem  at  all,  but  Mr.  Watson  wrote  it ;  and  so  we  may 
charitably  infer  that  he  told  a  lie  about  Mrs.  Sigourney  too,  and  that 
that  lady  is  every  way  worthy  of  her  husband.  However,  it  was  this 
particular  incident  that  fixed  the  existence  of  such  a  piece  in  our 
memory. 

So  Mr.  Watson  does  not  come  before  us  altogether  unknown.  We 
remember  that  there  was  a  "  Beautiful  Snow  ;  "  we  distinctly  remember 
that  it  was  trash,  and  we  willingly  admit  his  claim  to  its  authorship. 
We  are  quite  prepared  therefore  for  the  sort  of  poetry  that  meets  us 
in  this  volume. 

The  Outcast  begins  : — 

"The  night  was  dark,  and  dank,  and  drear;    the  wind  blew  bitter  cold  .  .  . 
In  dabbled  heaps,  with  mud  and  filth,  the  cutting  snozvdrops  lie, 
And  only  cheerless,  shivering  forms  rush  bent  and  hurried  by. 
I  labored  on,  with  chosen  steps" 

and  so  the  poet,  with  very  ill-chosen  steps,  labors  on  to  describe  a 
bad  night,  in  which  he  was  abroad  and  heard  an  old  blind  fiddler, 
whose  "  wretched  violin  told  all  its  screed  of  woe."  And  a  prodi- 
gious screed  it  is  truly,  far  beyond  anything  Paganini  could  have  told. 
It  tells  how  he  was  married,  and  how  many  children  he  had,  and  their 
names,  and  what  the  neighbors  said  when  they  saw  them,  and  how 
one  died  of  consumption,  and  one  fell  in  the  river,  and  one  became  a 
member  of  the  "Beautiful  Snow"  profession,  on  hearing  which  — 

" we  plead 

With  God  to  take  the  nameless  one  —  much  better  she  were  dead." 

And  behold  while  he  thus  is  torturing  the  ears  of  the  public,  a  female 
of  the  aforesaid  guild  rushes  up,  kisses  his  hand,  and  "fled  into  the 
storm,"  which  seems  to  have  moved  to  a  little  distance. 

This  is  all  —  this  is  The  Outcast.  Does  any  one  dispute  the  author- 
ship ? 

The  next  piece  is  The  Old  Musician,  founded,  it  is  said,  on  the 
statements  of  "an  aged  mendicant  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago  at  New 
Orleans."  And  by  the  way,  he  must  have  been  aged  indeed,  for 
Mozart  to  have  praised  his  compositions,  as  we  are  told.  This  is  a 
poem  of  far  higher  flight  than  the  last,  soaring  beyond  measure,  sense, 
and  even  grammar.     Here  is  the  way  it  begins  : — 

"  Raise  up  my  head. 
Enough  :    I  see  and  hear  all  I  would  wish  to  know. 
And  so  they  say  that  I  must  die,  and  call  me  old  ! 
They  know  not  what  is  age  who  call  me  old. 
Age  must  be  counted  by  the  loss  of  fire,  not  years ; 
Not  by  the  weariness  of  limb,  not  by  the  dimness  of  the  eye. 
Quick  !   raise  up  my  head ;   give  me  my  violin. 
And  stand  you  silent  while  I  tear  your  hearts." 

As  we  do  not  wish  to  tear  our  readers'  ears,  we  cut  short  the  extract. 
He  plays 

"  my  solo  in  the  key  of  G," 

and  presently  "my  symphony  in  F," — and  to  hear  a  symphony  played 
on  a  single  violin  must  indeed  have  been  a  rare  treat.  Presently  he 
sives 
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" a  sonata 

'  I  composed  for  her.     Beranger  did  me  great  honor 

When  he  heard  those  bars  from  thence  to  'thence." 

Here  we  would  make  a  suggestion  :  "thence  to  thence  "  strikes  us  as 
tautological ;  why  not  say  "  from  thither  to  thence  "  .'' 

Our  readers  must  have  seen  that  this  poem  presents  the  same 
problem  which  the  student  sometimes  meets  with  in  the  Greek  choruses 
and  in  the  Odes  of  Pindar  —  what  metre  is  it  written  in?  The  rule 
in  those  cases  is,  to  be  guided  by  "the  general  effect,  or  the  majority 
of  instances."  Now  in  applying  this  rule  here,  the  first  half  fails  us, 
as  the  general  effect  is  altogether  indescribable,  but  from  the  majority 
of  instances  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  poet  to  write  in  the  ordinary  ten-syllable  measure,  but  somehow 
he  has  missed  his  count  in  dividing  his  lines.     For  examjDle,  he  has  : 

"  When  I,  well  hidden  from  the  public  gaze, 
Would  watch  my  pupil  sing  the  breathings  of  my  heart ! 
Yes  !   they  found  me.     Ha  !    ha  !   me,  the  poor  musician  ! 
And  then  they  bore  me  forth  and  stood  me  on  the  stage 
Before  ten  thousand  eyes,  and  covered  me  with  flowers. 
Ay!   and  she  kissed  me — Adele  kissed  me  — 
Kissed  me  there  before  the  envious  crowd. 
Dukes,  lords,  and  nobles  would  have  given  wealth 
And  titles  to  have  been  the  kissed.     Where  is  Adele .' 
She  knows  not  of  me  now." 

Now  here  we  can  happily  come  to  our  poet's  assistance,  with  a  very 
old  recipe.  It  is  not  our  own,  and  we  give  it  freely,  trusting  that  he 
will  impart  it  to  his  friends.  May  we  ask  his  attention  a  moment?  — 
"Take  a  large  sheet  of  paper  (foolscap,  if  it  be  at  hand,)  and  cut 
it  into  slips  j  clivide  one  of  these  slips  into  as  many  squares  as  you 
please  ;  this  done,  take  your  poem  and  decompound  it  into  syllables, 
which  you  may  easily  do,  by  the  assistance  of  a  good  dictionary. 
This  done,  write  them  each  on  a  separate  square  till  j-ou  have  gone 
through  the  whole,  thus  : — 

I  When  I       |I|      I  well]       |  hid  |       |denj       |  from  |      &c.,     <S:c. 

"Now  you  must  know  that  if  you  are  perfect  in  all  your  members, 
the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  your  two  hands  amount  to  just  ten  ;  and  by 
the  greatest  good  fortune  in  the  world,  the  number  of  syllables  in  a 
heroic  verse  amounts  also  to  ten.  Take  up  then  one  of  the  squares 
(beginning  at  the  left)  and  with  a  little  gum,  paste,  glue,  or  size,  stick 
it  upon  the  thumb  of  your  left  hand,  and  thus  proceed  till  you  have 
gone  through  the  whole  ten,  when  you  will  find  a  legitimate  verse  at 
your  fingers'  ends.  Write  it  down  very  carefully,  and  repeat  the 
operation  till  you  have  taken  up  all  the  squares.  If  you  have  made 
no  mistake  the  [above  passage]  will  then  stand  thus  : — 

'  When  I,  well  hidden  from  the  public  gaze. 
Would  watch  my  pupil  sing  the  breathings  of 
My  heart.     Yes,  they  found  me.     Ha !   ha !    me,  the 
Poor  musician  !     And  then  they  bore  me  forth 
And  stood  me  on  the  stage  before  ten  thou- 
-sand  eyes,  and  covered  me  with  flow'rs.     Ay  and 
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She  kissed  me  —  Adele  kissed  me  —  kissed  me  there 
Before  the  envious  crowd.     Dukes,  lords  and  nobles 
Would  have  given  wealth  and  titles  to  have  been 
The  kissed.     Where  is  Adele  ?     She  knows  not  of 
Me  now.' 

" which  is  a  prodigious  improvement  upon  the  former  arrange- 
ment. We  expect,  as  we  certainly  deserve,  the  author's  very  grateful 
thanks  for  this  instruction." 

Do  our  readers  want  to  hear  any  more  ?     Do  they  want  to  hear 
about  Dora  Mcllvaine,  of  whom  he  sings  : — 

"  Hazel  eyes  and  teeth  of  pearl, 
Dora  was  a  pretty  girl " 

about  The  Circus  Boy,  about  Garibaldi,  with  a  chorus,  supposed  to  be 
partly  Italian,  in  which  ^^viva'^  rhymes  to  "deceiver,"  about  7'he 
Waltz  of  Antiefafn,  about  Chrisbnas,  which  begins  : — 

"  It  was  Christmas,  and  up  with  the  rise  of  the  sun 
Got  merrily  every  blithe  little  one  " ? 

Do  they  want  to  hear  about  these  ?     We  imagine  they  do  not. 

W.  H.  B. 


Holmes^  Sixth  Reader.     University  Publishing  Co.     New  York  and 
Baltimore. 

This  work  forms  a  worthy  completion  to  the  excellent  series  of 
Readers  which  we  have  noticed  with  deserved  commendation  in  an 
earlier  No.  of  this  Magazine.  Following  out  the  plan  of.  carefully 
graduated  advance,  it  takes  the  pupil  at  the  point  where  the  Fifth 
Reader  may  be  supposed  to  have  left  him,  that  is,  capable  of  reading 
fluently  and  with  good  expression  a  simple,  unimpassioned  narrative, 
and  leads  him  into  the  higher  degrees  of  reading,  by  exercises  re- 
quiring the  representation  of  emotional  effect.  We  have  here  the 
pathetic,  the  solemn,  the  oratorical,  the  passionate,  the  tender,  the 
humorous,  and  the  dramatic,  forming  a  series  of  exercises  which,  if 
well  mastered,  will  fit  the  pupil  for  every  kind  of  reading  or  recitation. 
This  result  is,  however,  hardly  to  be  expected ;  for  we  hold  that  the 
higher,  or  emotional  reading,  requires  special  gifts,  not  only  in  sensi- 
bility, but  in  the  delicate  ear  to  judge,  and  in  the  vocal  organs  to 
render  the  vocal  sounds  so  modulated  as  to  give  the  full  artistic  effect 
to  the  reading. 

For  we  consider  reading  to  be  almost  as  much  an  art  as  music. 
There  are  but  few  who  can  not,  by  diligent  instruction,  be  taught  to 
perform  written  music  upon  an  instrument ;  but  to  enter  into  the  soul 
of  the  composition,  and  give  it  in  its  full  power  and  beauty,  can  be 
only  done  by  one  who  has  the  soul  of  a  musician.  So  with  reading. 
All  can  be  taught  to  read,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  beyond  that, 
progress  depends  upon  the  possession  of  rare  gifts  —  how  rare  may 
be  seen  when  we  consider  how  few  really  excellent  readers  one  meets 
in  a  community  where  all  read. 

In  the  work  before  us.  Prof  Holmes  has  made  provision  for  the 
development  of  these  gifts,   if  they  exist;    and  the  teacher,   if  he 
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happens  to  have  in  his  class  a  pupil  qualified  to  be  a  really  fine 
reader,  can  find  it  out  by  this. 

Personally  we  might  object  to  one  or  two  of  his  selections  of  lyric 
pieces,  as  hardly  suitable  for  any  but  already  accomplished  readers  — 
for  instance,  Southey's  rhyming  jingle  o{  Lodorc,  which  is  not  fit  to  be 
read  at  all,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  tumble  the  pupil  into  the  pit  of 
sing-song,  whence  some  never  emerge.  In  general,  lyric  pieces  with 
short  lines  and  strongly  marked  rhythm  should  not  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  learners.  For  there  is  a  two-fold  danger :  if  the  teacher  be 
very  much  afraid  of  the  sing-song  style,  he  may  teach  the  pupil  to 
read  poetry  as  if  it  were  prose,  which  is  a  defect  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Poetry  is  not  prose,  and  should  not  be  read  as  such.  The 
rhythm,  the  feet,  the  pauses,  the  rhyme,  are  put  there  that  they  may 
be  heard  ;  and  the  reader  should  be  able  to  make  them  heard,  and 
give  the  verse  its  full  melody  without  any  approach  to  chanting.  But 
this  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Indeed  there  is  some  poetry  which  we 
are  disposed  to  think  can  not  be  properly  read  aloud  at  all :  no  form 
of  speech  being  able  to  fully  render  the  delicacy  of  its  melody  which 
we  can  catch  by  the  mental  ear. 

However,  this  is  somewhat  digressive.  Most  of  the  poetical  pieces 
in  this  book  are  of  the  recitative  kind,  to  which  these  remarks  do  not 
apply. 

The  selections  are  culled  from  a  very  wide  field,  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  really  an  admirable  book  of  reading,  as  well  as  a  Reader. 

The  introductory  treatise  on  the  art  of  reading,  prepared,  we  are 
told,  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  elocutionists  in  the  country,  is 
the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  If  the  teacher  be  capable  — 
though  this  case  must  be  rare  —  of  illustrating  orally  all  the  points 
here  taught,  we  can  really  conceive  of  no  better  system  of  instruction. 

W.  H.  B. 


Juvenal.     By  Edward  Walford,  M.  A.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.     1872. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  ancient  classics  for  English  readers, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.  A.,  the  first  volumes  of  which 
were  received  with  marked  commendation  by  the  English  press.  The 
present  volume  maintains  the  interest  which  naturally  attaches  to 
such  a  design  when  well  executed.  It  will  afford  many  who  lack 
either  the  leisure  or  the  means  for  consulting  more  elaborate  works, 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  not  only  with  Juvenal,  but 
with  the  domestic  and  public  life  of  Rome  in  his  day.  Although  {q.\\ 
who  have  never  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  will  be 
likely  to  study  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reading  this  author,  many 
will  doubtless  be  induced  to  seek  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with 
him  through  the  translation  of  Gififord. 

We  must  indeed  dissent  from  Mr.  Walford's  moderate  estimate  of 
that  gentleman's  version  of  the  satires  ;  nor  can  we  better  support 
our  position  than  by  citing  the  marked  preference  which  he  has  him- 
self exhibited.  Notwithstanding  his  assertion  that  '*  Dryden's  version 
is  in  some  ways  the  best  that  we  have  in  the  English  language,"  his 
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citations  are  nearly  all  from  Gifford,  and  more  than  one  satire  is 
given  almost  entire  from  his  translation.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
he  combines  a  line  or  two  from  Dryden,  whose  felicity  of  diction  has 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed,  with  others  from  Gifford,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  result  which,  though  puzzling  to  the  curious,  is  not  un- 
pleasant to  the  general  reader.  At  all  events  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  by  the  best  English  rendering  the  most  striking  thoughts 
of  the  Roman  satirist. 

The  liberty  thus  taken  with  the  English  translators  may  therefore 
be  pardoned  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  pass  over  the  comparison  which 
Mr.  Walford  has  seen  fit  to  institute  between  Horace  and  Juvenal, 
and  to  which  his  entire  third  chapter  is  devoted.  That  he  should 
indulge  his  individual  preference  for  Juvenal  is  permissible  ;  but  it 
was  not  a  scholarly  act  to  seek  to  disseminate  his  own  partial  views 
in  a  work  destined  especially  for  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  authors  only  through  his  account  of' them.  And  it 
is  even  reprehensible  in  him  to  indulge  his  prejudices  at  the  expense 
of  accuracy.  The  tone  of  his  remarks  is  calculated  to  convey  an 
entirely  false  impression.  Horace  was  neither  a  courtier  nor  a  court 
poet.  In  the  last  days  of  the  Republic  {"' ultitmnn  in  tempus")  he 
had  fought  under  Brutus  at  Philippi,  and  according  to  accredited 
authorities,  more  than  once  declined  an  appointment  which  would 
have  drawn  him  into  more  intimate  relations  with  the  imperial  house- 
hold. That  he  should  have  considered  the  existing  rule  a  blessing  in 
the  then  condition  of  Roman  affairs,  will  not  surprise  any  familiar 
with  the  history  of  that  day.  It  was  peculiarly  a  transition  period  ; 
old  institutions  had  lost  their  vitality,  and  all  who  had  an  interest  in 
or  desire  for  the  preservation  of  social  order,  were  ready  to  join  in  the 
prayer  of  the  Senate  to  Augustus,  that  he  would  continue  in  the  office 
of  Imperator  for  ten  years  more.  He  has  read  Horace  to  little 
purpose,  however,  who  fails  to  perceive  the  effect  which  the  visible 
though  gradual  decay  of  Rome's  free  institutions  exercised  upon  him. 
Beneath  the  gay  good-humor  of  the  man  of  the  world,  and  the  proud 
exultation  of  the  poet  assured  of  his  own  immortal  fame,  there 
breathes  alike  the  deep  sadness  of  the  man  who  has  drunk  the  bitter 
cup  of  life  to  the  dregs,  and  is  ready  to  exclaim  in  no  sudden  burst  of 
youthful  recklessness  but  in  the  sober  spirit  of  experienced  manhood  : 

Carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credula  postero. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  in  accord  v/ith  Mr.  Walford's  professed 
design  to  have  contrasted  the  society  of  Rome  as  depicted  by  Juvenal 
with  that  of  our  own  day.  Such  a  theme  affords  a  field  for  the  exercise 
of  the  most  critical  scholarship  and  accurate  observation.  It  may  be 
his  excuse  that  England  retains  enough  of  the  old  Saxon  spirit  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  of  domestic  virtue  to  blunt  the  force  of  the  com- 
parison. Such  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  this  country.  Indeed  our 
present  tendencies  in  legislation,  and  in  all  those  social  relations 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  government,  are  too  strikingly  like  those 
of  imperial  Rome  to  escape  notice.  The  thirst  for  money  as  the  one 
supreme  good,  the  ostentatious  and  senseless  extravagance  of  the 
jich,   the    widespread   venality  and    corruption,  the    eager   effort   of 
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women  to  free  themselves  from  the  control  of  their  fathers  and  their 
husbands,  the  looseness  of  the  marriage  bond,  and  the  frequent  com- 
mission of  crime  for  the  sake  of  gain,  which  characterised  the  age  of 
Juvenal,  are  not  without  frequent  illustration  in  this  age  and  country. 
Even  the  spirit  of  indifference  to  the  public  weal  which  led  the 
imperial  council  to  discuss  the  cooking  of  a  turbot  with  all  the  grave 
solemnity  of  an  affair  of  state  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  our  times. 
It  is  true  that  the  progress  of  female  tyranny  has  not  been  quite  so 
rapid  as  to  cause  an  American  to  exclaim  : 

"  Sure  of  all  ills  with  which  mankind  are  curst, 
A  wife  who  brings  you  money  is  the  worst," — \Sat.  VI,  139. 

but  may  it  not  be  questionable  whether  money  would  not  prove  with 
us  a  salve  for  any  tyranny  ?  There  are  certainly  few  other  passages 
which  are  not  susceptible  of  ready  application.  And  no  surer  motto 
for  success  in  these  times  can  be  found  than  that  which  is  embodied 
in  the  lines  which  our  author  has  compounded  in  equal  measure 
from  the  versions  of  Gififord  and  of  Dryden : 

"Would'st  thou  to  honor  and  preferments  climb, 
Be  bold  in  mischief,  dare  some  mighty  crime, 
On  guilt's  broad  base  thy  towering  fortunes  raise  ; 
For  virtue  starves — on  universal  praise." — \_Sat.  I,  72. 

Jos.  Blyth  Allston. 


A  Alannal  of  American  Literature.     By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.     Phila- 
delphia: Eldredge  &  Brother.      1873. 

This,  if  it  had  attempted  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  book  of 
reference  giving  the  names,  nativities,  list  of  works,  etc.,  of  American 
authors,  would  have  been  a  really  useful  manual.  Professor  Hart 
seems  to  have  exercised  great  diligence  in  his  researches,  and  though 
while  cataloguing  obscure  individuals  hardly  known  out  of  their  own 
circle,  he  has  missed  some  well-knov/n  names,  such  as  Professor 
S.  S.  Haldeman,  the  eminent  philolologist,  Judge  Gayarre,  the  his- 
torian. Gen.  Jamison,  author  of  the  Life  of  Bertraiid  du  Gneselin,  etc., 
Henry  Timrod,  the  poet,  and  others,  still,  recognising  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  we  admit  that  he  has  done  it  fairly  well. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  specimens  of  the  best  work  of  American 
writers,  and  at  the  critical  estimates  of  that  work,  from  various 
sources,  we  are  filled  with  the  deepest  dejection. 


Taines  History  of  English  Literature.    Abridged  by  John  Fiske.    New 
York  :  Holt  &  Williams.      1S72. 

We  have,  in  a  previous  No.,  given  so  extended  a  notice  of  M. 
Taine's  great  work,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  now  to  enter  into 
its  merits.  The  plan  of  abridging  so  large  a  book,  by  lopping  off 
M.  Taine's  redundancies  of  style  and  illustration,  and  excessive  copi- 
ousness of  quotation,  and  thus  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  class- 
room students,  is  a  very  good  one  ;  nor  have  we  any  fault  to  find  with 
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Mr.  Fiske's  execution  of  his  task.  But  it  strikes  us  that  he  has  not 
carried  his  condensation  far  enough.  The  book  seems  to  us  not  only 
too  exiDensive,  but  too  bulky  for  pupils  who  can  devote  but  a  limited 
time  to  the  study  of  this  branch  ;  while  for  the  library  we  may  sup- 
pose the  original  work  will  be  preferred.  It  has  the  advantage  over 
the  large  work,  of  being  enriched  with  a  valuable  chronological  table 
of  English  writers,  and  the  date  of  their  several  works,  to  which  are 
added  the  dates  of  birth  and  death  of  the  most  eminent  Continental 
writers  for  the  same  period. 


OuUines  of  History.     By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.  C.  L.     New  York  : 
Holt  and  Williams.     1872. 

There  is  a  word  sometimes  used  by  German  critics,  which  we  can 
not  say  that  we  should  like  to  see  introduced  into  our  own  vocabulary, 
and  yet  which  would  come  exactly  in  place  in  the  present  instance. 
They  occasionally  pronounce  a  new  work,  ein  epocJwiachetuies  Buck  — 
"an  epoch-making  book."  Now  this,  if  our  hopes  be  not  too  san- 
guine, is  the  epithet  which  we  would  apply  to  the  book  before  us,  and 
to  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  And  in  truth,  if  in  any  branch  of 
educational  works  there  needs  to  be  a  new  leaf  turned,  and  a  new  era 
of  instruction  commenced,  it  is  in  the  histories  provided  for  schools. 

Why  it  is,  that  when  antiquarian  research  and  philological  study 
have  recast  and  placed  on  an  intelligible  and  scientific  basis  nearly 
all  ancient  and  a  good  part  of  medieval  history,  discriminating 
broadly  the  true  from  the  probable  and  both  from  the  palpably  false, 
and  setting  in  a  new  light  the  statements  belonging  to  all  three  of 
these  categories  —  why,  we  say,  our  children  should  not  be  thought 
worthy  to  partake  of  this  knowledge,  but  should  be  crammed  with  old 
fictions  exploded  for  half  a  century,  which  they  have  all  to  unlearn 
again  if  they  expect  to  have  any  sound  historical  knowledge,  or  wish 
to  comprehend  the  best  writers  of  the  day  —  is  a  fact  which  we  can 
not  comprehend,  but  which  we  must  denounce  as  neither  more  nor 
less  as  an  outrage.  There  are  books  now  before  us,  professing  to  be 
school  histories,  which  give  with  the  utmost  gravity  accounts  of  the 
Siege  of  Troy  (with  the  Wooden  Horse,  of  course)  of  the  founding  of 
Carthage  and  of  Rome,  of  the  exploits-  of  Tell,  etc.,  etc.,  each  with 
the  date  as  punctiliously  noted  as  if  it  were  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
or  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  But  look  for  any  note  about  the 
Aryan  nations,  or  any  hint  of  the  great  successive  waves  of  migration 
that  swept  over  Europe  before  the  beginning  of  written  history,  and 
you  will  not  find  an  inkling  of  it. 

It  is  this  shameful  defect  that  this  series  of  Mr.  Freeman's  —  whose 
name  alone  is  a  guaranty  of  the  execution  —  proposes  to  remedy.  In 
the  volume  before  us,  which  is  introductory  to  the  whole  course,  is 
given  "a  general  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  civilised  world.  Its 
object  is  to  trace  out  the  general  relations  of  different  periods  and 
countries  to  one  another."  Here  we  have,  in  a  style  of  purest 
English,  so  simple  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  children,  a  brief  but 
clear  account  of  all  that  is  known  of  pre-historic  times,  and  of  the 
earlv  movements  of  the  gi'eat  families  of  nations,  and  of  their  char- 
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acteristic  race-qualities.  The  relation  which  the  Greek  and  Italian 
races  bore  to  the  rest  is  clearly  defined,  and  we  are  shown  how  all 
power  and  civilisation  were  gradually  drawn  to  Rome,  which  becomes 
thus  the  central  point  of  the  whole  world's  history. 

That  tangled  skein,  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  becomes  in  Mr.  Free- 
man's hands  a  thread  on  which  we  can  string  all  the  facts  of  mediaeval 
history ;  and  under  his  skilful  treatment  those  -indescribable  puzzles, 
the  early  history  of  France,  the  history  of  Burgundy,  and  the  relation 
of  the  Empire  toward  these  powers,  become  clear  and  rational.  The 
pleasure  of  studying  it,  compared  with  the  books  which  it  is  intended 
to  supersede,  resembles  the  pleasure  of  viewing  a  city  by  daylight, 
compared  with  groping  one's  way  about  it  in  a  murky  fog. 

The  student  who  shall  have  gone  through  this  book,  small  as  it  is, 
will  find  himself  in  a  position  to  understand  the  best  historical 
writers  of  the  day,  and  will  have  acquired  knowledge  that  will  be 
useful  to  him  throughout  all  his  life.  And  we  trust  to  see  these 
books,  or  books  on  this  principle,  introduced  into  all  the  best  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  land.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  teachers 
and  principals  will  be  guilty  of  shameful  wrong  to  their  pupils,  if 
after  works  like  this  are  within  their  reach,  they  continue  to  feed 
them  on  the  old  worthless  chaff. 

W.  H.  B. 


English  Literature  cousidered  as  aft  Interpreter  of  English  History.  By 
Henry  Coppee,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia :  Cla.xton,  Remsen  and 
Haffelfinger.     1873. 

The  design  of  this  work,  as  set  forth  by  President  Copee  in  his 
preface,  "is  to  present  prominently  the  historic  connections  and 
teachings  of  English  literature ;  to  place  great  authors  in  immediate 
relations  with  great  events  in  history  ;  and  thus  to  propose  an  im- 
portant principle  to  students  in  all  their  reading." 

This  design  is  an  excellent  one.  It  can  not  be  too  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  young  student  that  the  literature  of 
any  period  is  the  exponent  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional  life  of 
that  period,  and  can  neither  be  properly  judged  nor  understood 
without  we  know  what  that  life  was,  and  the  circumstances  that  deter- 
mined it.  We  could  have  wished  to  see  the  historical  element  more 
fully  represented  in  this  work,  even  though  it  had  been  at  the  expense 
of  the  critical  or  biographical  portions  ;  but  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  presented  by  the  limited  size  of  a  work  intended  to  be  a 
class-book. 

The  critical  remarks  have,  so  far  as  we  have  noted,  no  pretensions 
to  originality,  but  rather  embody  the  consensus  of  the  soundest 
earlier  critics ;  which,  in  a  work  meant  for  a  text-book,  is  but  just. 
The  style  is,  to  our  mind,  the  most  objectionable  feature,  being  often 
jerky  and  harsh,  often  deficient  in  clearness,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
English.  For  example,  in  his  notice  of  Milton  : — "  And  withal,  how 
compact  the  poem,  how  perfect  the  drama.  It  is  Paradise,  perfect  in 
beauty  and  holiness  ;  attacked  with  devilish  art ;  in  danger  ;  betrayed  ; 
lost !     .     .     .     .     Unit-like,  complete,  brilliant,  sublime,  awful,  the 
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poem  dazzles  criticism  and  belittles  \sic\  the  critic.  It  is  the  grandest 
poem  ever  written.  It  almost  sets  up  \sic\  a  competition  with  Scrip- 
ture. Milton's  Adam  and  Eve  walk  before  us  instead  of  the  Adam 
and  Eve  of  Genesis.  Milton's  Satan  usurps  the  place  of  that  gro- 
tesque malignant  spirit  of  the  Bible,  which,  instead  of  claiming  our 
admiration,  excites  only  our  horror." 

Now  certainly  this  lyrical  explosion,  this  Vvild  cumulation  of  ad- 
jectives which  add  nothing  to  the  thought,  these  short  judgments 
fired  off  like  rausket-shots,  can  not  be  called  critical,  can  not  be 
called  elucidative,  can  hardly  be  called  English.  And  again,  where 
in  the  Bible  is  Satan  described  as  a  "grotesque  "  spirit?  The  author 
may  consider  the  Serpent  in  Genesis  grotesque,  and  he  may  consider 
it  an  embodiment  of  Satan  ;  but  if  so,  he  has  the  idea  from  Milton, 
not  from  the  Bible.  The  thing  however  which  he  seems  to  be  trying 
to  say,  that  our  ideas  of  the  Fall  of  Man  and  of  Satan  have  been 
taken  from  Milton  rather  than  the  Bible  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  we  are  aware  of,  is  unquestionably  true ;  but  how  easy  to  say  so 
plainly. 

These  defects  of  style  are  all  that  we  have  to  complain  of  in  this 
book.  Its  plan  is  good,  and  it  gives  much  useful  information  and 
much  sound  instruction  in  a  handy  form. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  had  the  author  been  able  to  clear  his 
mind  of  the  chimeras  of  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  and  "Semi-Saxon"  lan- 
guages and  literature,  and  told  his  readers  the  plain  truth  that  from 
the  time  that  the  Teutonic  invaders  of  England  coalesced  into  one 
people,  they  called  themselves  the  English,  and  their  language  the 
English  tongue.  Why  we  should  give  them  names  of  other  people's 
inventing,  and  which  they  would  never  have  dreamed  of  applying  to 
themselves  or  their  speech,  is  not  easy  to  see.  Certainly  here  is  a 
"historic  connection  "  that  deserves  to  be  "presented  prominently." 

W.  H.  B. 


Incidents   iti   My   Life.      By  D.   D.   Home.      New   York :    Holt    and 
Williams.     1872. 

Since  such  a  book  as  this  finds  a  publisher,  we  must  assume  that 
there  is  a  fair  possibility  of  its  finding  purchasers  and  readers,  though 
how  any  human  being  of  average  intelligence  can  find  patience  to 
wade  through  such  a  mass  of  sickening  trash,  is  more  than  we  can 
comprehend.     We,  assuredly,  have  not. 

But  not  only  are  there  readers  for  such  a  book  as  this,  but  — 
incredible  as  it  may  seem  —  this  shallowest,  meanest,  shabbiest  —  and 
in  some  of  its  aspects,  nastiest  —  of  all  humbugs,  actually  finds  be- 
lievers. At  least  we  may  reason  so,  a  priori,  for  the  existence  of 
such  persons  as  this  Home  proves  that  he  finds  dupes  to  live  upon. 
Truly  there  are  unfathomable  depths  of  stupidity  in  human  nature ; 
but  the  believers  in  spiritism  must  have  reached  very  nearly  to  the 
bottom.  It  has  been  asserted  that  persons  have  lost  their  wits  as  a 
consequence  of  believing  in  this  stuff;  but  we  do  not  believe  it  possible. 
Persons  who  believe  that  tables  dance  about  without  hands,  that  the 
spirits  of  Socrates  and  Moses  pinch  their  legs  under  the  table,  or 
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that  a  medium's  body  becomes  lighter  than  the  air,  may  safely  be 
guaranteed  against  losing  their  wits,  on  the  principle  that  no  one  can 
lose  what  he  does  not  possess.  *     *     * 


A  Latin  Grammar.  By  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  (Pv.evised  Edition.)  Uni- 
versity Publishing  Co.,  New  York  and  Baltimore. 

This  grammar  has  been  received  too  late  for  us  to  be  able  to  give 
it  the  thorough  examination  its  merits  and  importance  demand.  But 
even  the  cursory  looking-over  that  we  have  given  it,  convinces  us  that 
it  is  a  work  of  uncommon  excellence.  Indeed  nothing  less  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  gentleman  who,  as  is  well  known,  stands  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  classical  scholars  in  the  country  —  and  by  classical 
scholars,  we  mean  not  merely  fluent  readers  or  ready  quoters  of 
Greek  or  Latin  authors,  but  men  thoroughly  versed  in  the  results  of 
recent  philological  research,  to  whom  language  is  not  a  bundle  of 
"  dead  vocables  "  framed  together  by  arbitrary  rules,  but  a  living 
organic  growth. 

In  the  work  before  us,  Professor  Gildersleeve  has  taken  care  to 
place  the  student  on  the  right  path  from  the  beginning,  that  he  may  have 
nothing  afterv/ards  to  unlearn,  thus  laying  a  foundation  for  thorough 
and  intelligent  scholarship.  Should  the  progress  of  his  studies  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  grapple  with  the  works  of  the  great  philological 
grammarians,  he  will  find  that  he  is  prepared  to  comprehend  their 
views,  and  reap  the  harvest  of  their  researches. 

Points  which  have  particularly  struck  us  are:  The  clear  and  intel- 
ligible treatment  of  the  moods,  usually  so  obscure  to  beginners ;  and 
the  fullest  and  most  lucid  explanation,  with  thorough  illustrations,  of 
the  oraiio  ohliqua.  The  tenses  are  mure  clearly  distinguished,  and  their 
use  and  sequence  in  every  form  of  construction  exemplified.  That 
peculiarity  of  the  epistolary  style  by  which  the  tenses  are  antedated, 
so  to  speak,  receives  full  notice.  The  Accusative  and  Dative,  as  cases 
of  the  Direct  and  Indirect  Object,  receive  the  most  thorough  treat- 
ment that  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  grammar  of  this  class.  The  ex- 
amples are,  to  a  great  extent,  new,  and  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of 
authors.  They  have  also  been  chosen,  in  most  instances,  as  having 
some  other  merit  besides  the  simple  illustration  of  the  rule.  The 
translations  are  in  strong  idiomatic  English.  Finally,  the  use  of  the 
bold  Clarendon  type  for  the  Latin  is  a  great  convenience  in  guiding 
the  eye. 

We  particularly  rejoice  to  see  that  in  the  Prosody  he  has  availed 
himself  of  the  studies  of  the  great  German  prosodists,  and  thereby 
brought  light  and  intelligibility  into  what  has  hitherto  been  the  dim- 
mest and  most  irrational  part  of  grammar.  True,  the  subject  still 
has  its  obscurities  ;  but  at  all  events  it  is  a  great  gain  to  be  able  to 
see  that  classic  measures  are  intelligible  harmonies,  not  an  arbitrary 
and  irrational  puzzle  of  "  longs  "'  and  "shorts." 
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|UR  valued  friend  and   contributor,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  kindly  sends  us 
the  two  followina:  unpublished  poems  of  that  gifted  man,  too  soon 
taken  from  us,  Henry  Timrod. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  no  collected  edition  of  Timrod's  poems 
was  published,  for  surely  no  one  of  our  poets  has  ever  been  dearer  to  the 
Southern  heart,  or  has  translated  deep  feeling  into  more  beautiful  and 
melodious  language.  We  are  now  glad  to  learn  that  before  the  present 
year  closes,  such  an  edition,  prepared  most  carefully  by  Mr.  Hayne  himself, 
and  enriched  by  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  poet,  will  appear. 

WHY   SILENT? 

Why  am  I  silent  from  year  to  year  ? 

Needs  must  I  sing  on  these  blue  March  days .'' 
What  will  you  say,  when  I  tell  you  here, 

That  already,  I  hold,  for  a  little  praise, 
I  have  paid  too  dear  ? 

So  dear,  in  sooth,  that  henceforth  I  think 

I  will  keep,  if  I  can,  my  heart  locked  up ; 
And  the  world  shall  see,  when  I  tip  the  brink, 

No  deeper  down  that  mantling  cup 
Than  the  bubbles  wink  ! 

But  the  rich  red  tide  it  shall  not  see  ; 

And  the  spells  beneath  but  few  shall  share  ; 
While  the  jewels  that  star  the  bottom  shall  be 

Not  for  a  world  which  does  not  care, 
But  for  them  who  love  me  ! 

For  it  always  seems  when  I  tell  my  thought, 

As  though  I  had  flung  it  forever  away. 
And  the  charm  wherewith  a  dream  is  fraught, 

When  secret,  dies  with  the  fleeting  lay 
Into  which  it  is  wrought. 

So,  my  butterfly  thoughts  their  golden  wings  \ 

Shall  rarely  unfurl  from  their  chrysalis  ;  '' 

Thus  I  shall  retain  my  loveliest  things,  J 

And  the  world,  in  its  worldliness,  will  not  miss  \ 

What  a  Poet  sings.  ) 


LINES   TO   R.  L. 

That  which  we  are  and  shall  be  is  made  up 
Of  what  we  have  been.     On  the  autumn  leaf 
The  crimson  stains  bear  witness  of  its  spring ; 
And,  on  its  perfect  nodes,  the  ocean  shell 
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Notches  the  slow,  strange  changes  of  its  growth. 
Ourselves  are  our  own  records  ;   if  we  looked 
Rightly  into  that  blotted  crimson  page 
Within  our  bosoms,  then  there  were  no  need 
To  chronicle  our  stories ;   for  the  heart 
Hath,  like  the  earth,  its  strata,  and  contains 
Its  past  within  its  present.      Well  for  us. 
And  our  most  cherished  secrets,  that  within 
The  round  of  being  few  there  are  who  read 
Beneath  the  surface.      Else  our  very  forms, 
The  merest  gesture  of  our  hands,  might  tell 
Much  we  would  hide  forever.      Know  you  not 
Those  eyes,  in  whose  dark  heaven  I  have  gazed 
More  curiously  than  on  my  favorite  stars, 
Are  deeper  for  such  griefs  as  they  have  seen. 
And  brighter  for  the  fancies  they  have  shrined, 
And  sweeter  for  the  loves  which  they  have  talked  ? 
Oh !   that  I  had  the  power  to  read  their  smiles. 
Or  sound  the  depth  of  all  their  glorious  gloom. 
So  should  I  learn  your  history  from  its  birth. 
Through  all  its  glad  and  grave  experiences. 
Better  than  if — (your  journal  in  my  hand, 
Written  as  only  women  write,  with  all 
A  woman's  shades  and  shapes  of  feeling,  traced 
As  with  the  fine  touch  of  a  needle's  point)  — 
I  followed  you  from  that  bright  hour  when  first 
I  saw  you  in  the  garden  'mid  the  flowers. 
To  that  wherein  a  letter  from  your  hand 
Made  me  all  rich  with  the  dear  name  of  friend. 
Oct.  liith,  1861.  H  T. 

Another  good  friend,  well  known  to  our  readers,  sends  us  a  little 
budget  of  anecdotes. 

Goethe  under  Torture.— Dr.  Karl  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  tells  a 
story  in  his  Goethe  and  McndelssoJui,  of  Goethe's  getting  up  on  one  occa- 
sion at  court,  when  a  pianoforte-player  was  in  the  middle  of  a  very  long 
sonata,  and  saying,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  court  ladies  and  gentlemen,  "If 
it  lasts  three  minutes  longer,  I  confess  everything  !  " 

Parts  and  Poverty.— Henry  Crabb  Robinson  tells  this  story  of  Lord 
Southampton  : — The  Bishop  of  Llandaflf  was  standing  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  company  with  Lords  Thurlow  and  Loughborough,  when  Lord  Southamp- 
ton accosted  him  :  "  I  want  your  advice,  my  Lord  ;  how  am  I  to  bring  up 
my  son  so  as  to  make  him  get  forward  in  the  world  ?  "  "I  know  of  but  one 
.way,"  replied  the  Bishop;  "give  him  parts  and  poverty."  "Well  then," 
replied  Lord  Southampton,  "if  God  has  given  him  parts,  I  will  manage  as 
to  the  poverty." 

Foote's  Perfect  Acting. — Here  is  another  story  of  Crabb  Robinson's  : 

Foote  went  to  Ireland,  and  took  off  F ,  the  celebrated  Dublin  printer. 

F stood  the  jest  for  some  time,  but  found  at  last  that  Foote's  imitations 

became  so  popular,  and  drew  such  attention  to  himself,  that  he  could  not 
walk  the  streets  without  being  pointed  at.  He  bethought  himself  of  a 
remedy.  Collecting  a  number  of  boys,  he  gave  them  a  hearty  meal,  and  a 
shilling  each  for  a  place  in  the  gallery,  and  promised  them  another  meal  on 
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llie  morrow  if  they  would  hiss  off  the  scoundrel  who  turned  him  into  ridi- 
cule. The  injured  man  learnt  from  his  friends  that  Foote  was  received  that 
night  better  than  ever.  Nevertheless,  in  the  morning  the  ragged  troop  of 
boys  appeared  to  demand  their  recompense,  and  when  the  printer  reproached 
them  for  their  treachery,  their  spokesman  said,  "  Plase  yer  honor,  we  did 
all  we  could,  for  the  actor-man  had  heard  of  us,  and  did  not  come  at  all  at 
all.  And  so  we  had  nobody  to  hiss.  Cut  v/hen  we  saw  yer  honor's  own 
dear  self  come  on,  we  did  clap,  indade  we  did,  and  showed  ye  all  the  respect 
and  honor  in  our  power.  And  so  yer  honor  won't  forget  us  because  yer 
honor's  inimy  was  afraid  to  come,  and  left  yer  honor  to  yer  own  dear  self." 

An  Equation  in  Military  Strategy. — Henry  Rogers,  in  his  Greysoii 
Letters,  tells  a  good  story  from  Sully  of  a  curious  double  stratagem  in  the 
wars,  of  the  League.  The  citizens  of  the  town  of  Ville-Franche  went  out  at 
night  to  surprise  the  neighboring  town  of  Montpazier.  That  very  same 
night,  the  good  folks  of  Montpazier  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  surprise 
the  town  of  Ville-Franche  !  Each  party  accoutred  a  sufficient  force,  and 
each  took  a  different  route  ;  each  found  the  enemy's  quarters  obligingly 
vacated  for  the  other's  benefit ;  and  when  morning  dawned,  each  party  found 
itself  at  once  successful  and  unsuccessful  —victorious  and  defeated  !  '*  On 
pilla,  on  se  gorgea  de  butin  ;  tout  le  monde  se  crut  heureux  jusqu'a  ce  que 
le  jour  ayant  paru,  les  deux  villes  connurent  leur  meprise." 


THE   WALK   IN   THE   AVENUE. 

Leafy  above  and  grassy  below, 

Lowland  woods  are  rich  in  green, 
For  the  skies  now  wear  their  April  glow, 
And  sounds  are  sweet  when  the  sun  is  low, 
And  the  falling  shades 
Darken  the  glades. 
Giving  softness  to  the  scene. 

Sweet  perfumes  float  from  the  orange  bloom 

And  the  jasmine's  fragrant  flower. 
And  whitest  fringes  soften  the  gloom 
Of  myrtles  that  §kirt  the  feathery  broom, 
While  the  bright  woodbine 
With  scent  and  shine 
Makes  the  wild-wood  seem  a  bower. 

Sounds  wafted  come  from  the  distant  herds, 

Halloos  from  the  cow-boys  come  ; 
Vespers  are  sung -by  the  forest  birds, 
And  silvery  sounds  of  childhood's  words 
Are  ringing  clear 
To  the  listening  ear. 
Singing  "  Love's  life  is  not  dumb  !  " 

The  listening  ear  is  Ellen's  ear, 

As  she  walks  the  avenue ; 
But  little,  I  think,  she  cares  to  hear 
Of  the  sweetest  sounds  that  are  not  near, 
For  her  cousin's  words 
Quite  drown  the  birds'. 
And  the  children's  sincjing  tool  C.  W.  H. 


